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THE 

HISTORY OF PERSIA, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


All Account of the Aflghan Monarchs who assumed the Title of Kings of Persia, with 
a cursory View of the Invasion of that Country by the Turks and Russians. 

The reign of the AfiFghan monarchs, Mahmood and AshrAff, over chap, x 
Persia, occupies a short,, but eventful period in the history of that 
country. The first of those sovereigns, tliough cruel and capricious, a. ii. n: 
showed, in the commencement of bis reign, some of the qualities o( > 
a good statesman. The moment he became master of Isfahan, he ‘"‘ulm,', 
endeavoured to relieve its inhabitants from the miseries of famine, [y oiPiX' 
His next care was to establish confidence among his new subjects : 

in both of these important objects he succeeded. It appeared 
to this prince as dangerous to employ the officers of the 'Persian, 
government, as to appoint his own to stations, with the duties of 

which they w^re wholly uoacquainteiP* : he ordered, therefore, the 

• • 

* Hauway, Vol. II. page.l83.« , 
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CHAP. XVI. Persians he found in oflice to be continued, but nominated a 
colleague to each from, his own nation : and, by this arrangement, 
he had the advantage of tlic experience of the one, and the fidelity 
of the other*. The only exception to this rule, was the chief jud^ 
of the city, and to that high situation he appointed an Afighan 
of such singular piety and rectitude, that the citizens themselves 
assented to the propriety and justice of his choice. It is natural 
that conquerors and usurpers, whatever benefit they may 'have 
derived from treason, should hate and dread those whom they 
know to be traitors. Every person who had carried on a secret 
correspondence with the Affghans, or had been false to tlieir duty 
during the siege, was punished by Mahmoodf : and the Persians 
saw, with delight, the Affghan prince avenge the wrongs of their 
late sovereign. The Waly of Arabia escaped U[ith life, (on account, 
it was believed, of a vow which the conqueror bad made not to 
kill him) ; but he was disgraced, and his possessions in the province 
of Khuzistan given to his jrouuger brother. The noblemen of the 
Persian court, who had preserved their fidelity unshaken to Shah 
Hussdn, wero those who appeared to be most favoured by the 
Affghan monarch : and he carried this so far, as publicly to approve 
the integrity and spirit of Mahomed Kooli Khan, the prime minister, 
who^ would not take an oath of allegiance until assured he should 
never be called upon to act against the prince, T^Asp Meerza:);. 

The same considerations which made Mahmood endeavour' io 

• , 

conciliate the good opinion of his new subjects, induced him to grant 

every encouragement to the foreigners in Persia. Several European 

» 

• Kiasinski’g Memoir, page «59. t Krusinski’s Af^moir, page 258. 

t Haaway, Vol. II. page 184. 
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« 

nations had^ at this period, factories at Isfahan and Bunder Abbas : chap. xvr. 
these were confirmed in all their privileges, and the Christian 
missionaries were allowed full liberty to perform publicly the duties 
of tlieir reli^D. But this fair prospect was soon clouded: and 

the occurrence of events, which excited apprehensions for his owu 

• • 

i^ety in the mind of this monarch, banished, in an instant, a)l 
his plans of good government, and rendered him- one of the most 
detcsmblc and cruel tyrants that the page of history has recorded. 

It will be necessary to take a short view of the events which 
appear to have effected the change in the measures of Mahmood. 

He had, soon after he took possession of the ca];)ital, and the districts 

in its immediate vicinity, detached Amfin-fill^h Khan to reduce Kaz- a.d. uss. 

A. II. 1135. 

veen. The force sent with this chief, which amounted to six thoh- 
• • 

sand men*, marched in the depth of winter, when the few troops 
which the Prince Tfimdsp had been able to collect were dispersed in 
<iuartcrs. It ooiKiequently met wiUi no resistance ; Kashan, Koom, 
and all the other cities in its route, smreudoi-ed, and Kazveeu 
followed 'their example. The joy which the news of this easy con- 
(]ucst gave to Mahmood, was checked by intelligence which reached 
him at the same moment, that an officerf he had sent with a 
convoy of treasure to Candahar for the purpose of raising new levies 
among the Affghan tribes, had been attacked, defeated, and plun- 
dered, by the governor^ of a petty fortrera in Seistan: and ‘he WES An embassy 
als^ embarras^ at this period by an embassy from Peter the Great dTcmr 

* MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hftzeen. , 

Moollah Moos&h was the nuoe of this offio^. The sum he had in charge was 
oue hundred and fifty thousand tomftns, nearly three hundred thousand pounds, 
f; The name of this goveraor wu Meeiza Ismail, and the fort was cidled Bandah. 
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CFIAP. XVI. of Russia, which had been' deputed to Shah Hussein, but addressed 
him as the actual ruler of Persia, and demanded redress for wrongs 
which, it was pretended, Ihe Russians had sustained from the conduct 
of the Persian government. 

The Ruuiiin 'Pile fact was, the Czar had resolved to take advantage of the con- 

ffovcrnmeiU o 

resolve!, to in- fusioiis In Pcrsia to extend the commerce of his kingdom, by making 

vade the king- ^ o ./ o 

dom of Persia. himself master of the western shores of the Caspian. lie had, for 
this purpose, eolleeted an army of thirty thousand of his best 
soldiers, which was joined by some Cossacks and Calmooks at 
Astracan. Tke injuries which his subjects had sustained from the 
Lesghees at Shftm&kee, and from the Khan of Khaurizra, who 

I 

had plundered a caravan of Russians coming from China, were 
the pretexts for those preparations. He went through the form 

• i 

of calling upon the mler of Persia to redress the wrongs of which 
he complained: and, when told by Mahmood that he had no 
The czar nd- power to control either the Usbegs or the Ijesghrcs*, Peter, who 
" commandcd his army in pursou, sailed from the Volga on the 
A. n, twenty-ninth of July, and arrived on the coast of Ddgheslaivf on the 

• Hanway, Vol. II. page 186, 7. * • 

t We meet with a full account of the expedition ofPetcrin the Travels of Air. P. TJ. 
Bruce, who accoinpanied it. Tlie motives which occasioned the Emperor of Russia to 
undertake this enterprise, arc slated by this writer to have been the desire of avenging 
the insults and wrongs which his subjects, settled on the shores of the Caspian, had 
.suffered, particularly in the plunder of Sh&makce ; and a desire to succour the ^in'g 
of Persia. against the Affgfaans, who offered important cessions in return for the aid 
of the Russian monarch. Part of the expedition embarked at Moscow, and falling 
down the river which flows through that city, enteretl the larger stream of the Occa, at 
the Town of Columnia ; and a month after they embarked, they arrived at the City 
of Muni Novogbrod, which stands at die conflux of the Occa and the Volga, where 
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fourtli of August. ITis first step was to issue a proclamation, in chap. xvi. 
which he declared that he had no ambitious 'design of enlarging 
his tenitories, but only meant to protect his subjects in their fair 
commerce. I^c proceeded along tlie coast, defeated some chiefs 
by whoAi he was opposed, and took possession, of Derbund*. He 
cbnfirnicd the governor of that town in his charge, but left two 
thousand Russian troops to garrison the citadel. After this con- 
quest,* the cKar returned to Astracan, which he reached in October, 
having signified his intention to prosecute his plans in the commence- 
ment of the ensuing fair season. 

While the Russians threatened the north-western provinces of a Turkish 
Persia, that empire was exposed to a still more formidable attack 
in another quarter. The Court of Constantinople, as soon as it 
heard'of the situation into which Persia was throAvn by the Afifghan’ 
invasion, hastened to take advantage of its fallen condition. A 

t\ie whole of the army destiueu (o. I>«r4;a was assembled. From ihciice they proceeded 
down the Volga to the Caspian, and, after a short and prosperous vuyage, thirty-three 
thousand inTantry were lauded in the province of D&ghestan, where they wpre soon' 
joined by a considerable body of cavalry that had marched by land from Astracan. 

^ The following account is given of this pkee by Mr. Bruce : 

“ The City of Dcrbent, in the province of Shirwan, lies in 41° 5 \' north latitude, 

“ and is situated on the shore of the Caspian : the walls arc carried into ten (cct depth 
'* of water, to prevent any one’s passing that way : its length, from east to west, is nearly 
“ five wersts; but its breadth is not proportionable. It is not only tlie frontier of 
“ P^ia, lying on its utmost confines on this side, but may, with great propriety,, 

“ be called the gate of it, reaching from the mountain into the sea. Tli.e city is 
“ divided into three distinct quarters: the caslje, situated upon the top of the moun- 
“ tain, had always a strong Persian garrison. The second, and principal, reaches from 
the foot of the \nountain to the lower town, which makes the third, and reaches to 
" the sea side,”— P. H. Buvck’s Trat'els, page 283. 
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CHAP. XVI. large army was assembled- on the frontier, which w’as already on ils 
march to Hamadan,*whcn all sense of alarm at foreign enemies was 
banished from the mind of Mahinood, by an occurrence which more 
immediately threatened the destruction of his power. , 

The inhabitants. of Kazveen arc chiefly descended from those 

r 

Turkish tribes which have long pastured their flocks on the plains 
in the vicinity of tliat city. They almost all either cultivate the soil, 
or employ themselves in carrying on commerce with the' shores 
of the Caspian. These habits of life render them hardy and robust ; 
and they arc, remarkable for having preserved the rude and ungo- 
vernable spirit of their ancestors. Among its other privileges, Kaz- 
veen has always boasted one of a very extraordinary nature. It 
may be termed a right of insurrection*, which they resort to in 

f 

cases of violence and oppression. The lower orders act, on these 
occasions, under the direction of their magistrates, who seldom pro- 
ceed to this extremity except when they have no hope uf relict from 
any other proceeding. They could expect no redress, by any appli- 
cation to Mahmood, from the cruelty and injustice of those he had 
appointed to rule them ; and, independent of the oppression they 
suffered, their religion and prejudices led them to regard the Aflgftans 
The inh»bit- with pccuHar horrorf . In consequence of these feelings, the magis- 
vm mir trates of Kttzveen met secretly ; and on the evening of the eighth 
A. H. im of January, the signal for a Lootee Bflz&r, or “ general insurrection," 
was given. The Affghans were at once attacked in every qudpt^r. 

* They term this Lootee B&^, -which literally signifies “ plundering the bazars, 
" or shops;” but it implies no more than a general rising of the inhabitants. This 
ancient usage is still presenred, and will be noticed hereafter. * 
t MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hfizeen. 
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hastened to the Myddn, or “ great square/* in front chap. xvt. 

of the palaee, where he found most of his troops assembled ; and, 

though wounded at an early period, he made every effort that 

a brave soldier could to subdue this tumult: but he was over* And over- 
power the 

powered* by numbers, and compelled to take shelter in the palace ; a^Iims. 
frdm Vhcnce he with difficulty effected his escape by a private 
road that led to one of the principal gates. The loss of the Affghans 
on thi^ occasion was about two thousand men, besides all their 
property. They were forced instantly to retreat to Isfahan; and 
they suffered so severely on the march from the inclemency of 
the season, that not more than half of this corps reached that 
capital. 

Ashraff, who had accompanied Aindn>Rlldh on this expedU Asiirfttr pro- 

* ceeds to Cnn- 

tion, separated from him on the retreat, and proceeded to Can- dahar. 
dahar with three hundred men. He appears to have anticipated 
the downfall of Mahmood : for the example of Kazveen had been 
followed b^' Khonsdr*, and several other towns ; ond the dispirited 
Affghans retired to Isfahan from every quarter, where their prince ' 
received them with a sullen gloom, that foreboded the dreadful 
means he contemplated to avert tliose dangers by which he saw 
iiimsclf surrounded. 

'L'he Affghan prince was certainly, at this moment, in a critical Mahmood is 
situation. His army was reduced to about fifteen thousand* men. 

With this small force he had to maintain himself in a great king- . 

* This beautiful town, which lies about n|pety-two miles to the north-east of 
Isfahan, is still in a very flourishing state. It stands in a fine and well-watered 
valley, which is six miles long and three broad, and is almost entirely eovered 
with gardens 
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CHAP. XVI. (lom, by ihe inliabilanls of which he and his people were dcleslcd, 
not only on account of the ravages they had committed, but from 
the difference of their language, their manners, and their religion. 
When the reputation of his arms w'as at the highest, these 
alarming considerations had operated with great force upon his 
mind, and had rendered him wavering and undecided even in 
the moment of victory: now that lie saw his bravest troops dis- 
hc'arteiicd, and his enemies elated with triumph, he appears to have 
become distracted with apprehension. Tlie male population of 
Isfahan and its suburbs alone, was still in a proportion of more than 
twenty to one to the Affghans. I'lie probable revolt of the capital 
seemed the most immediiite danger, and Mahmood resolved to re- 
move it by measures which could only have occurred to a mind that 
was as cowardly as it was cruel and savage. 


JMa.ssncri'S 
till* Persian 
nobles and 
I heir male 
chilli rtii. 


On the day of Aman-ffllAh’s return, tdl the Persian ministers and 
principal lords, except one or two*, were invit'd to a feast. About 
three hundred came and the moment they arrived, the signal was 


'given for tlieir massacre*!' ; not one escaped : and the tyrant was so 
relentless, that he even refused mercy to a youth of twelve years of 
age, the son of the Waly of Georgia, who had He'd for protection to 


one of the principal Aflghan chiefs, by whom he had been adopted. 
The bodies of all these nobles were exposed on the grand square 


before* the palace, that the inhabitants might see and tremble. But a 


• f 

* The prime minister, Mahomed Kooli Khan, was spared, because his brother had 
assisted the Aflghans at Kazveen ; and, Lootf Aly Khan was not put to death on this 

occasion. • 

1 

f This (Ircadrnl massacre took place on the twenty-fifth of January,. 1723.— 
Krosinski’s Memoir, page 263. 
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more horrid tragedy was yet to be acted. It is the characteristic of chap. xvt. 
guilt to seek safety in greater crime. It was thought, that sons might 
hereafter desire to revenge the blood of. their fathers ; and the day 
after this massacre, the male children of the nobles that had been 
slain, apaounting to upwards of two hundred, were led from their 
schoQld,* to a field in the vicinity of the city, where they were all 
inhumanly slaughtered. Mahmood pretended that the nobles bad 
conspired against his life ; but his real design of reducing the number 
of his enemies by extirpation was soon developed*, lie had taken 
three thousand of the guards of Shah Hussein into pay : he directed 
that these men should be peculiarly well treated ; and, as a mark of 
favour, he commanded that a dinner should be dressed for them in 
one of the squares of the palace. The moment they were seated a Mmfncrc m 

* three thou- 

party of Afighans fell upon them, and not one was spared i*. But snnil of the 
this bloody aet proved only the commencement of the horrid 
scene. An order was issued to the Affghans to put to death every a general 

order to put to 

Persian who had ever ijeen in the service of the former government death every 
and this climax of cruelty efifecled what the tyrant desired, the LTwrvwUhe 
depopulation of the city; which was left, after fifteen days, (the period 
this* massacre lasted,) with a very small proportion of males of a 
mature age, and even those were obliged to fly, in conscipicnce of a 
proclamation, which stated, that all were to depart fi^om the capi> 
tal, except a body of Persian youth, whom Mahmood pmpQscd to 
traiii in the habits and usages of his own nation. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan were chiefly tradesmen and manulac- 
turers, and that city had long been tlye residence of a luxurious and 


* Krusihski’s Memoir, page 864. 
X Hanway, Vol. U. page 190. 
VOL.II. 


t Krusinski’s Memoir, page 8(4. 


0 
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ciur. XVI. efl'cininate court. Tls men have always been accounted the most un- 
warlike in Persia; .but it must have been. that accumulation of 
miseries which they endured, that reduced them to the wretched and 
degraded state of mind in which they appeared during these scenes 
of blood and horror.^ It was common, wc are told, to see an Ailghaii 
leading three and four Persians to execution : and though deatli was 
certain, such was the cowardly despondency of the whole population, 
that not one example occurred of the victims even struggling with 
their fate*. Mahmood, at this period, threw off the mask of mode* 
A spncrai ratiou and justice he had before put on. All ranks were pillaged : 

' nor did the factories of foreign nations escape ; both the English and 

Dutch suffered, but* particularly the latter, who had amassed a large 
sum by selling sugar during the distresses of the siege, at an exorbi- 
tant ratc-f. Mahmood forced them to reveal where their treasures 
were conceal(;d, and took from them to an amount of tour hundred 
thousand crowns. The Indians settled at Isfahan were also plun- 
dered ; and the Armenians were not only forced to pay another con- 
.tribulion, but several of their chief magistrates were put to 'death. 

Relieved, by the adoption of these dreadful measures, from his 
fears regarding the inhabitants X)f Isfahan, Mahmood proceeded to 
reduce the country in its neighbourhood. The brave inhabitants of 
ncii-israimii Ben-Isfaha(t still resisted his arms; and that village, after a ‘gallant 
capitulates. made an honourable capitulation, which was guaranteed 

by the principal Affghan chiefs. Mahmood, who feared openly . to 

• i 

violate such a compact, employed secret agents to betray them into 
a sedition, that might justify ,him in satiating his vengeance upon 
those who had murdered hisj, relations. But the honest peasants, who 

* llanway) Vol. II. page 190. t'llanwaj, Vol. II. page 19S. 
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were as sincere in their allegiance after they had surrendered, as they chap. xvi. 
had been before in their hostility, seized his agents, and sent them 
bound into Isfahan. The prince was so. pleased with tliis act, that ■ 
he forgave all they had done: and some months afterwards they 
repaid die confidence that was placed in them, by seizing Loolf 
Aly Khan; who, when he fled from court, took shelter in their a.d.itjs. 

A. IL 1136. 

village. 

An* eftbrt was made by Mahmood to repeople Isfahan; and An attempt to 

repeopk l.sfa- 

some Kurdish tribes were invited to occupy the vacant houses of ban. 
that wretched capital. As they were Sconces, it was expected that 
a similarity of religion would render them more attached to the 
Afl*ghan government than the other inhabitants of Persia*^. Many 
of these Kurds were also taken into the army, which required 
reerdits, as but few soldiers had come from Candahar ; from whence, 
however, all the families of the Aflghans in Persia had been brought 
by the policy of Maliniood; who found, before he adopted this 
measure, that desertions were so frequent, as to threaten a serious 
diminution of his small numbers. Aided by his new levies, Mah-. Mftbmooil 

11* I' l'i/* • 1 takes some 

mood succeeded in making himself master of some of tlie principal cities in Irak, 
cities in Irakf ; in almost all of which a part of the inhabitants were 
massapred, from the same considerations that had led to the horrid 
scenes ‘at Isfahan. 

Nasscr-fillfih, who had joined Mahmood at Kerman, when he first Nassrr-OllAh 
entered Persia, had been employed to conquer the province of Pars, tu»n"^nXn 

VRCcpt Sliiruz. 


* Krusinski’s Memoir, page (268* 

» 

' t Among tliesc were Goolpai^&n, Khons&r, and Kaiban. The two latter cities' 
had been surreiidejed to Aiii&ii>iill&b, hut threw* off the yoke when that chief was 
driven out of Kazvccn. 
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ciiAr. XVI. and had succeeded in suMuing almost every town in that province, 
except the capital, Shirax ; in an attack of which he was mortally 
Hi$ deittb wounded. His death, which happened a few days afterwards, was 
mwi regret rcgrctted by the Farsees, or Guebers, than it was by the 

Afifghans, Persians,, and Armenians. His own degraded race had 
found themselves exalted by the character of their chief*! . The 
Aftghans admired his valour and experience as a soldier; and both 

I 

the Persians and Armenians lost, by his fall, a generous and humane 
The ritcB per- protcctor. Tlic ritcs {icrformcd at his funeral display the barbarous 

formed **it Ins 

fiincmi. character of those he commanded. His army marched with solemn 
silence round his body. They then made his slaves and prisoners do 
the same, and put them all to death at his tcetf . They also slew tlie 
finest of his horses, whose ftesh was dressed, and divided among the 
soldiers, as a funeral feast. Mahinood mourned his brave general 
with a sincere grief. He erects a monument to his memory ; and 
although Nasser*filld^h was a Parsec, and two priests of that religion 
w'cre employed to keep alive a sacred fire where his body was placed, 
.the MaUomedan Alfghans reverenced his remains as those of a 
saint:];. 

The command I'lie command of the iroofts in Pars was given to Zubbeidust 

zubMiilt Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had risen, by his courage and 
conduct, to the highest rank in the Affghan army. SooA after 
his arrival before Shiraz, a younger brother of Abdftllfi, the Waly of 

* Krusinski's Memoir, page 274. 

t Krusinski affirms that this is,,. the usage among the Affghans. In this«he is, 1 
believe, mistaken. That race may, like the Tartars or Persians, put to death a number 
of their enemies, to revenge the blood of a chief slain in battle, but not as a funeral 
ceremony. % Hanway, Vol. IL page 208. 
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Arabia, endeavoured to throur a large convpy of provisions into the chap. xvt. 
city. He was attacked, and defeated : but this eallant chief, who 

^ n » uttacks 

was in every respect the opposite of liis brother, died bravely in the « 

body of Ara- 

attempt to eifccl an object, which would, had he succeeded, have biam. 
compelled the Affghans to retire from Fars. . The Governor of 
Shiraz, seeing no further prospect of relief, desired to capitulate : but, 
unfortunaUdy, as the terms were adjusting, the principal posts were 
abandoned. 'J'his the Aflghaus perceived, and suddenly breaking up Assaults uiicl 
tlic conference, made a general assault; and before the Persians IrshiLT. "^ 
could recover from their surprise, the city was taken*, and great a. n. *11*7. 
numbers were slain : but the sword did not destroy so many as had 
before perished from famine ; and the Affghans revenged the inhabit- 
ants upon some of those, whose avarice had increased their misery.. 

We ate told of the fate of one person, in whose house an immense 
quantity of grain was found. A stake was fixed in the centre of his 
granary, to which he was bound, and left to perish from hunger, 
amidst that abundance which he had refused to share with his fellow 
citizens f. / 

Zubberdust Khan detached a corps to reduce Bunder-Abbas, Detaches a 
which had been attacked the year before, by a body of five thousand ’2* Bunder- 
men, from the neighbouring province of Baloochistan, who had 
expected to meet with great wealth at this celebrated seaport. 

They made themselves masters of the town, but were repulsed* with 
loss from the European factories. The detachment from the Affghan 
army had no better fortune. The Persian inhabitants fled at its 
approach ; but the Europeans showed so resolute a countenance, . 

* Shim was taken on the thirteenth of April, 1794, after a bloeknde of eiglit 
Htonths.— K kusinski’s Memoir, page 27ii. t Krusinski’s Memoir, page 277. 
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CHAP. XVI. that the chief by whom tiiis corps was commanded fi^arcd to attack 
them*. The expedttion ended in his accepting a small supply of 
provisions ; and he returned with a force greatly reduced in mini- 
bers by the unhealthiness of the climate. 

A. D. 1734. Mahmood, encouraged by the reduction of Shiraz, had collected 

A. II. 1130. 

Mahmooii an army of thirty thousand men, with which he marched against 
ngninstKob- Kohgccloo, a country situated about three degrees to the southward 
gccioo. Isfahan: but he was so harassed by the tribes of Arabs who 

inhabit some of the neighbouring districts, and his troops suflered 
so much froRi the great difference of climate which they experienced 
when they descended into the plains near the sea coast, that he was 
isui«nccei»- Compelled to retreat without effecting his object. We may judge 
how sensible he was of the disgrace he had incurred by the failure of 
this ill-judged expedition, when informed, that he entered his capital 
at night, and in a private manner. 

It has been before stated, that the Affghan prince had recruited 
his army by enrolling a number of Kurds in his ranks, but he con- 
■ linued to look with anxiety for reinforcements from Candahar. This 
Jong expected party at length arrived f , but their numbers were few. 
‘A report had been spread ambng the inhabitants of his native* pro- 
vince that he had become avaricious, that he neglected his bravest 
soldiers, aYid that he had not only adopted the manners' of the 
Persians, but was secretly inclined to the heresy of that nation. 
These sentiments had become very general in his army ; and- they 

V 

* Krasinski’s Memoir, page 277. , 

t The mother of Mahmood arrived with ihisc^ravao; and the Persians, accaBlomcd 
to royal state, wae astonished to tee the mother of their sovereign riding astride on a 
camel through the streets of Isfahan. 
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wore increased into mutinous clamour by; ihc failure of an allack chap. xvi. 
that he made upon the City of Yezd ; from which he was repulsed 
with great loss. To add to his embarrassment, the two principal 
Affghan chiefs, Ashr&lf and Amdn-Rlidh, were known to be discon- 
tented. . Mahmood had been forced by the spldiers to recall the MRiiinao<( is 

forced to de- 

former*, (who had, after the insurrection at Ka^iven, proceeded to dare Ainaii- 
Candahar,) and to declare him his successor. 'J'lie latter f had also 


* When Mahmood first ascended the throne of ihc degraded Hussein^ he was 
thrown into consternation by the desertion of his cousin Ashrfiir. This youth was the 
bon of Meer Abdulla, whom Mahmood had slain, and had always been an object of 
jealousy to that ruler ; but his life was defended by the altachmont of the Aflfghans, and 
the new monarch of Persia feared to provoke the resentment of his own tribe. lie 
thought, at one period, that he had found an opportunity of accomplishing the object 
of ruirilng Ashraff without risk to himself. The post which that youth defended was 
forced by T^imfisp Meerza, when that prince effected his escape from Isfahan. On 
this occurrence he assembled all the Affghan chiefs, and endeavoured to rouse their in- 
dignation against a commander, whom he represented as having, by his cowardice and 
bad conduct, ^exposed them to all the fatigues and dangers of a long and protracted 
siege. Ashritlf repelled the charge with that freedom which the usages of his nation ' 
permitted, and siiowcd that his post had been so weakened, that it was impossible he 
could.resist the superior numbers by whom be was attacked. It was established, by 
undeniable evidence, that he had done all that valour could to prevent the prince’s 
escape, and that those only were to blame who had deprived him of tlic.mcans of suc- 
cess, by detaching the men under his command to otlier quarters. He was acquitted 

by the unanimous voice of the assembled chiefs; and Mahmood had the mortilication 

• • 

to find*his ill-judged attack had increased the reputation and popularity of liim whom 
lie desired to ruin.-^KausiNSKi's jlfcmotr. 

t Am&n-ull&h's professed cause of discontent was personal disappointment. It 
is generally believed that Mahmood had promised to share all his conquests with 
this ambitious and jable chief, to whose valour and judgment he had been greatly 

m 

indebted for his success. 
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niAP. XVI. 


Maliinood lins 
recourse to 
TapassA. 

A. O. mj. 
A. 11. U3r. 


Tls iisnfte 
tiosrribt'il. 


left him to return to his native country ; and tliough a reconciliation 
liad taken place, it was not sincere. So situated, he could repose no 
conOdcncc in his army, and it became every day more evident that 
he had as much to dread from his own tribe, as from his enemies. 

The mind of Mahinood proved unequal to the great difficulties 
with which he was at this period assailed ; and after his return from 
the unsuccessful expedition to Yezd, he had recourse to an expedient 
for the recovery of his affairs, which displayed the weakest supersti- 
tion, if it was not, as many believed it to be, the eflcct of mental 
derangement*. The usage ofTdpdssA,or abstmetion of the soul from 
the contemplation of all sublunary objects till it becomes absorbed in 
the Divinity, has spread from India over all the nations of Asia : and 
ihc Persian Soolfec, the Mahonicdan Faquir, and Hindoo Joghee, or 
SunnAsee, vie with each other in cftbrls to subdue nature by rigid 
austerities. It is the habit of these ascetics to remain for days almost 
without food -j*, with their minds fixed upon one object, pmnouneing 
the mysterious name of God, till they liecomc inspired, or rather, till 
they mistake the wanderings of imagination, which arc .the conse- 
(luenec of their corporeal sufTerings, for heavenly inspirations. This 
superstition is common with* the Affghans ; and their distracted 
sovereign had now recourse to it, in the hope that he might ob- 
tain divine* aid, to extricate him from the dangers with iVhich he 
saw himself surrounded, lie chose a dark subterraneous vault for 
this extraordinary penance ; and, during fourteen or fifteen, days 
that he remained there, he took haixlly any sustenance. When he 


* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 2C)0. 

t A small portion of dry bread and water is sumetiines nHowrcl to the person 
performing T&pfis$&. 
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came again into the light his countenance was shrunk and pale, chap. xvi. 

his body emaciated, and the wild stare of hjs eyes gave reason 

to conclude, that his mind, if before sane, had not been able to 

stand the severe trial to which it had been exposed. He appears to 

have been reduced to the lowest state of nervous weakness, and 
* • 

became so restless and suspicious, that he started at the approach of 
his best friends, evidently thinking every man who came near him 
meant^to take his life *. While in this miserable and wrctehcil state, 
intelligence was brought to him, that Sutlec IVJecrza, the eldest son of 
Shah Hussein, had escaped from Isfahan: and, before this report was 
discovered to be false, he had issued a fatal mandate for the dcsirur* Mns.SHcre of 


tion of all the males of the royal family of Persia, except Shah uf tliL* royal 
Hussein. These victims were assembled in one of the courts of the '7",*^,' 
palace; and the tyrant, attended by two or three favourites, com- 
mcnecd, with his own sabre, the horrid massacre. A Persian author')' 
informs us, that thirly-nine princes of the blood were murdered upon 
this dri'adful occasion. Their numbi'rs are said, by European writers, 

to have been much greater: and one| of these nhites, that among 

■ 

them were two of the youngest sons of Hussein, who fled to their 
fatlvcr for protection. He sheltered Uicm in his arms ; but Mahmood 
advanced, with fury demanded their blood, and struck at one of 
them with his dagger. The arm of Hussein received the wound; 
and the Aftghan prince, savage as he was, could not but shrink 
with horror at seeing the blood of a monarch whom he had been 
accitslomed to behold and treat with reverence. This occurrence, 
it is said II, checked his rage, and he spared the children. 


* Krasinski’s Memoir, page 2go. 
f: Kriisinski’a Memoir, page S9I. 


f Shaikh Mahomed Aly llkzeen. 
II Krusinski’s Memoir, 4 >age S9I. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Mahmood be- 
comes ius.inc. 


Death of 
Mahmood. 


The effect which this last act of Mahmood had upon his own 
mind was shocking. , Plis reason was completely unsettled, and he 
became outrageously mad*. Tiie Affghan and Persian physicians 
tried in vain to restore him : resort was even had to the Armenian 
clergy 'f', and their prayers were offered upon the hekd of the royal 
maniac ; but the malady increased : and as the Affghans were threat- 
ened by an attack of the Persian prince, Tdmdsp, they elected 
AslMff:|; to Ije their ruler, before Mahmood expired. It is asserted, 
that the miserable existence of that prince was shortened by a few 
hours!, that his successor might enjoy the satisfaction of having 
slain the murderer of his father: but other and more probable 
accounts say, that Mahmood died in a state of the most dreadful 
insanity: and we arc informed by one author §, that his mother, 

* Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zecn states^ that he went mad, and not only tore off his 
own flesh, but ate it. 

t There can be no ground whatever to doubt this fact. Hanway mentions it, as 
well as the respectable author whom ( have generally followed in this part of the 
history, who details the particnlars of this extraordinary ceremony.—- K rusinbki*s 
M emoir, page 150. 

* Voltaire, when noticing this fact, and some others equally true, entitles them 
Persian Tales', circulated by Monks ” but the bigoted philosopher evidently discredits 

them for no other reason than because they were narrated by monks. 

:{: This prince mounted the throne the twenty-second of April, 1725. ** 

II Krji].sinski states, that Ashr&ff would not allow himself to be placed upon the 
throne till the head of Mahmood was brought to him ; and that he ordered several of 
the ministers, and some of die most attached followers of that pripce, to be put to 
death. — K kusinski’s Memoir, page 296. 

• § MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hfizeen. 


■ Voltsir^s Works, Vol. Vm. psgo 579. 
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when she saw that hi& situadon was hopeless, directed that he should chap. xvi. 
be smothered, that his sufferings might cease. . 

A great conquest liad, perhaps, never, been effected with less hii chmeter 

means than those possessed by Mahmood : and this fact might 

lead to, a conclusion, that all deficiencies were supplied by the 

energy and greatness of his mind : but this prince, who had curly 

repaired the disadvantages of a bad frame of body by exercise 

and dmiperance, had no more than the common qualities 6f a 

chief of a savage tribe. He possessed personal courage, and was 

active and vigilant. He is said to have taken pride in being a 

strict observer of his word when that was pledged : but’ he appears to 

have combined in his character the most consummate deceit with the 

most ferocious barbarity. The empire of the Suffavean kings, when 

• 

he attacked it, was like a vast fabric tottering to its fall. It was over- 
thrown by the deplorable Aveakiiess of its sovereign ; the baseness of 
a superstitious and corrupt court ; tlic effeminacy and treachery of 
disaffected nobles; and the cowardice of an unwarlike and dis- 
contented people. We find the chief, at whose slight touch this 
immense structure fell to the ground, trembling at his own success, 
and alarmed at the magnitude of tJie ruins by which he saw hiiir- 
sclf surrounded : and though wc discover, when he first ascended 
the throne of Persia, a gleam of that greatness which almost justifies 
conquest, as it brings happiness to those it has subdued ; his conduct, 
op. this occasion, appears to have been only an artful expedient to 
lull into security his intended victims; or, at the best, a weak effort 
of virtue, in which he had not the fortitude to persevere. The means ' 
which he latterly adopted .to secure himself on the throne ho bad' 
seized, are periiaps the most horrid recorded in history, and have 
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CHAP. XVI. justly consigned his memory to universal execration. Dreadful as 
arc the ravages and ^lassacres of all conquerors, they are oRen, in 
a slight degree, palliated by generous and great actions: and we 
view with astonishment, if nut with admiration, the red track of a 
Chenghix Khan, or a 'L'imour : but we must turn, with an unmixed 
feeling of horror and disgust, from a scrie.s of bloody massacres 
committed to (|uiet the fears of a savage ruler, who knew no way of 
presierving himself in that power which he had obtained by viplence, 
except by the destruction of those who had submitted to his authority. 
But if the deep crimes of the Persian court were punished by the 
visitation of such an enemy, the dreadful close of Mahmood’s life 
exhibits a scene as terrible as retributive justice could exact. lie 
died under the most excruciating tortures of mind and body, in the 
prime of his youth, and the commencement of his reign: for he -had 
hardly attained his twenty-seventh year, and had only enjoyed the 
throne of Persia for tlie short pt'riod of three years. 

Aiiiriiff sue- Mahmood was succeeded by his cousin, AshraB', the son of 

ceoMs INlali- 

inoofi. Mccr Ahddllah, and nephew of Mecr Vais. But, before 'wc relate 
the events of this prince’s reign, it will lx; useful to take a view 
of the condition of Persia, and of the designs against that 
kingdom which were cherished, at this period, by tlic courts 
of Constantinople and Petersburgh. 

TAinibp M- 'I'Rinlisp, the son of Sultan Hussein, had, from the day of his 

suincs the . • i i 

name uiid falhcTS impHSunmciit, assumed the name and state of a king; but 

kti'g. ** lus efforts to regain the crown of his ancestors were weak and' in- 
■ efficient. He succeeded in.;excitiug the ruler of Kaket* to attack 


* This province lies abont half a'degree to the N.E. of Tefiis, thecapital of Georgia. 
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VAcldngAh*, ihc disobedient Waly of Georgia: but tlic success of chap. xvi. 
this enterprise had only aided the Turkish government in their 
design upon that province, which tliey seized, while Ghilan, and 
the Town of Baku, left C([ually defenceless, fell into the hands 
of the Russians. The Persian prince had endeavoured, at different 
periods,* to negotiate with both the Turkish and Russian courts. 

His ambassador to Constantinople had been stopped at Karsf: 

■ 

but Ismail Beg, the envoy whom he sent to Petersburgh, had 
reached that capital, and was with the Czar when Baku surren- 
dered. This minister succeeded in concluding a treaty, by which Concludoa .« . 
it was stipulated}, that the Emperor of Russia should expel thcmiML"*'' 
Affghans, and establish Tiimdsp upon the throne of Persia: in 
return for which service, the Persian prince agreed to cede, in. 
])erpetuity, to the Russian monarch the towns of Derbund and 
Baku, with the provinces of Daghestan ||, Shirwan, Ghilan, Mazen- 
deraji, and Asterabad. There were some subordinate articles of 
this treaty relative U) the supply of the Rnssinn army while acting in 
Persia, au4* the future extension of the commerce between the two . 
nations. 

While these negotiations were carrying on at Petersburgh, the The Turk, 
1'nrks ^vere actively employed in extending their con()ucsts. All pwinwr 
Kurdistan had acknowledged their authority; and the fall of 

B 

* J\laproth calls this prince Wachtang the Eiftli. lie fled first to the Turkisli ter- 
ritoriesj and afterwards took shelter in those of Russia. 

t According to an historian of Turkey, he afterwards mode his way to Constan- 
tinople; but that court refused to receive him as*an envoy ; and when he made his ' 
proposals like a petitioner, they were rejected.— HaWkins’ Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. 
page S7S. ^ Uanway, Vol. II. page SOS. || Klaproth, p. 198. 
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CHAP. XVI. Eriv&n, Khooe* ** , Nukslicvau, and ]\Iaragha, made them masters 
of the whole of Armenia, and great part of Aderbiian. The brave 

They are op- » O I J 

posed hy the inhabitants of Tabreez, who are of the same class db those of Kaz- 

inhaliitnnts of 

Tabreez. vecn, though part of their city was in ruins from an earthquake, 
disdained to submitf to a foe, who, from the rancour of religious 
bigotry, and the intoxication of success, committed the most cruel 
ravages wherever they subdued ; and the P^h& of Van, who com- 
manded an army of twenty-four thousand Turks, was astonished 
to find himself opposed by the inhabitants of a city which had 
neither walls nor cannon to defend it. He ordered a general storm, 
and his army obtained possession of one quarter of the town: 
but the inhabitants, nowise intimidated by this success, barricaded 
all the other streets; and not only succeeded in separating the 
body of Turks, who had entered the town, from the main army, 
but cut the whole of the former, who were four thousand in number, 
to pieces!^. The Turkish leader, irritated at this loss, made several 
attacks, but witli no better success than the first ; and he was at last 

And rompti- compcllcd to make a precipitate retreat, leaving many stragglers, and 
to rrtrwt. wounded, to the fury of an enraged people, by whom 


* “ Tliis citj is tventy-two fursungs from Tabreez. It is the capital of a rich and 

** extensive 'district, and the emporium of a considerable trade carried oh between 
" Turkey and Persia. It contains, according to Captain Sutherland, a population of 
twenty-five thousand souls ; and is situated on a plain, famous for a battle fought 
“ in 1514 between Shah Ismail and Selim the First. There is no town in Persia better 
bailt, or more beautiful, than Jifhooe : the walls are in good repair; the streets are 
’ “ regular, shaded with avenues of trees ; and the ceilings of many of the houses are 
" painted with infinite taste.”— KiN'NiBa’s Memoir, page 154. 

t MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen. X Hanway, Vol. 11. page fiJ3. 
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they were all massacred*. Tlie moment the Turks heard of this 
act of cruelty, they retaliated upon the inhabitapts of the defence- 
less villages in Aderbijan. The citizens of Tabreez hastened to the 
relief of their countrymen ; and the PUchd, confident of victory in 
the field, met them with eight thousand men : he was, however, com- 
pletely defeated ; and, after losing nearly the whole of liis detach- 
ment, fled to Khooe. 

The, Court of Constantinople, when they learnt these occur- 
rences, sent an army of fifty thousand men against Tabreez : the 
brave inhabitants of which, the moment they heard of its approach, 
removed a great number of their women and children into the 
mountains of Ghilan, and prepared for an obstinate defence. Their 
imprudent ardour led them to meet tlieir numerous enemies in the 
field : but though they had courage, tliey liad no order. The supe- 
rior discipline of their enemies pravailed, after a long and bloody 
battle, over their valour, and they fled in confusion into their city. 
The Turks pursued, and anticipated a complete victory ; but they 
found every street defended ; and it was not till after an action, 
almost incessantly continued for four days and nights, that the 
besieged would consent to capitulate^. When, however, they saw 
that further resistance was vain, and that there was no hope of relief, 
they agrml to surrender, on condition of being perniitteij. to retire 
to Ardcbil. The terms required were readily granted : “ and these 
** bmve men,” to use the words of a cotemporary author |, taking 


CHAP. XVI. 


The Turks are 
again defeated 
with great loss. 


The Prrsiun.> 
are defeated, 
after an obsti- 
iiiitc battle. 


,3d August, 
A. D. 1725. 
A. II. 1137. 
They resign 
Tabreez, and 
proceed, with 
their families, 
to Ardebil. 


* MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed AW HIzeen. 

t Turkish historians state, that there vere twenty thonsand men marched out. 
The Persians say only^five. if ShaiKh Mahomed Aly Hftzeen. 
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(’HAl*. X\ f. 


The Turks 
iiHtke furllicr 
conquests. 

A. I). 17'^!. 
A. ir. liar. 


“ those of their tamilics who remained in one hand, and their swords 

in the other, retreated, with a sullen pride, through the ranks of an 
“ admiring enemy. Persian history,” observes the same writer, “ af- 
“ fords uo instance of superior valour to that displayed by the citizens 
“ of 'labreez on this memorable occasion." Nearly thirty thousand 
men had fallen in the siege ; and they left to tlieir conquerors a city 
without one inhabitant, which had been gained by the loss of more 
than twenty thousand of the bravest soldiers in the Turkii^h army, 
and some of their must distinguished leaders* : among the latter 
were the PdcliAs of Ourfa and Caramania. 

The City of Gunjah, rvhich had before successfully resisted the 
Turks, was taken this year', and a force *]', which had succeeded 
in subduing the country of Kermanshah, was advanced within a 
few marches of Isfahan, when it was compelled to retire to defend 
the territories of Bagdad, which were suddenly invaded by the Waly 
of Laristun |. 

'I’hese events took place in the latter years of the reign of 
Mahmood : but so little consideration appe^ars to have • been given 


* Hanwny, Vol. II. page 2:56. , 

-t* Ahmed, the Pacliii of Bagdad, coinniandcd tliis force. 

“ Thcbmail province of Loristaa extends along the northern shore of the Gulf, 
“ from tlic Hfty-fifth degree of cast longitude to the fifty-eighth. It has Furs to the 
“ uortli-wcst, and Kerman to the north-east. This is the poorest and least productive 
" province in Persia. It is diversified with plains nud mountains, which extend to the 
sea. The country is so arid, and so destitute of wholesome water, that, were it not 
" for the periodical rains, whiqjji fill the cisterns of the natives, and enable them to 
" cultivate the date tree, together with a small quantity of wheat and barley, it would 

s 

be quite uninhabitable.”— KiAniek’s Memoir, page SI. 
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either to the power oT that prince, or to the pretensions of Shah chap. xvt. 
Tdni^p, that a partition treaty* of some of the finest provinces 

A. D, 1725> 

of Persia was actually concluded between the Emperors of Russia a! u. im 
and Constantinoplef. This engagement, we are told, was brought 
about through the mediation of the French ambassador:]; at the •>«- 

^ ' tween the 

Poitc.. *'J’lic occurrence of some extraordinary events prevented its couru of 

Coiistniiti- 

ever being carried into execution ; but its stipulations nevertheless nopie ahd 

• Jiusbia. 

merit the most serious consideration, as they show the nature of 
the ambitious projects of both stales at a period when circumslances 
so completely favoured their execution ||. The boundaries of the 
Russian provinces in Pei’sia were fixed by a line which gave that state stipuiationiof 
all the provinces on the Caspian, from the country of the Turkomans 
to the conflux ol the rivers Kur§ and A raxes. The possessions ot* 

Turkey were bounded by a line which commenced at the latter point, 
and stretching to within three mik’s of Ardebil, went by Tabrees! to 
Hamadan, and i'rom thence to Kermanshah ; all of which towns, and 
llie whole of the provinces between the line and the Turkish frontier, 

* Peace between Russia and the Porte bad been concluded a year before this 
partition iresity was settled. , t llanway, Vol. 11. page 21 7, 8. 

X Marquess Baniiac, the French ambassador at the Porte, bad the merit of negotiat- 
ing this freaty between the courts of Petersburg!! and Constantinople. 

II This treaty was signed on the eighth of July 1725, and ratified by both sove- 
reigns — HaiNWAY, Vol. II. page 218. 

lUwkins, in bis History of the Ottoman Empire, states, that this treaty contaifted 
six articles. In the preamble, the cession made by Tanifisp to Russia of the provinces 
on the shores of the Caspian was recognised : the limits between Turkey and Russia 

were fixed by a line drawn at sixty-six miles distance from the Caspian at Daghestan, ‘ 

■ 

passing at a like distance from Derbund, and ending at the confluence of the Kur and 
Aroxes. — Hawkins* Ottoman jE/npire, VoL iV. page 277. 
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CflAP. XVI. 


A.D. 172S. 

A. 11.1137. 
AthrftlT, oil 
ascendini; the 
tfaronu of Pcr- 
siii, putbevvnil 
of the noble* 
to death. 


were to be alienated from Persia, and taken possession of by the 
Emperor of Constantinople. These provinces were mutually 
guaranteed to each other by the contracting parties; and it 
was stipulated, that if Tdmdsp agreed to the terms, he should 
receive such aid as would enable him to establish his power over 
the other provinces of Persia : if he refused his assent, they deter- 
mitud to seixe the countries spccihed, and to provide for the future 
tranipiillity of Persia, by elevaliug the person they might deem 
most deserving of it to the throne of that kingdom* : but it was 
agreed that they should, on no occasion, listen to any overtures 
from Mahtnood, as they appear to have deemed the establishment 
of the Aftghans in Persia irreconcileablc with the projects they 
had formed f. 

When AshrAfF became their sovereign, the AfFghaiis wen^ con- 
fident that his temper, activity, and valour, would enable them 
to overcome all their enemies. Ilis tirst measures, however, 
showed that he dn'adcd the leaders of his own tribe more than the 
Persians ; and by putting to death the good and generous AlmAs, 
the commander of the guards of Mahmood, on account of his attach- 
ment to that prince and the ambitious AiuAn-AllAh, and several o'thcr 
chiefs, whose only crime was joining in a confederacy to raise him to 
tlie throne before his predecessor expired, he plainly showed that 
he was iudid'erent what pretext he used to rid himself of turbulent 
and haughty chiefs whose influence he dreaded, and whose immense 
wealth II (which was all condscated,) filled the royal coffers. 


* Hawkins’ Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 278. ^ t Hanway, Vol. II. p. 818. 
:{; Krusinski’s Memoir, page 30&. , 

II The fortune of Amkn-tillkli is said to hare been equal to that of hu sovereign. 
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The inliabitanls of Isfahan sa^v, with satisfaction, the death of chap. xvt. 
their oppressors: and Ashrdif conciliated their good opinion by the 
public manner in which he testified his horror at the last act of 
Mahmoud’s reign. The mother of the deceased monarch was com- 
pelted to remain one night in the square witji the bodies of the 
Bersiah princes who liad been massacred by her cruel son. These 
were afterwards put in coffins, and sent, with funeral pomp, to the 
Cily of Koom, where they were interred. The artful Afl'ghan, while 
he publicly deprecated the crimes of his predecessor, pretended that 
he could never assume a crown obtained by such guilt ; he laid it at 
the feet of the unfortunate Hussein, and entreated him to resume 
his right. The captive monarch refused, declaring he was more 
happy in retirement than ever he had been upon the throne; and 
tlie three ended in his appearing to compel the Affghan chief to 
[)Iace the diadc'in upon his own head*. 

Ashrfiff, before he succ('edcd to power, invited TfunAsp to come invius ri. 
to Isfahan. That weak and unfortunate prince, after several vain ^1’,.*“ *** 
efforts to 'establish his authority in Aderbijan and Irak, had retired- 
to Alazenderan, where he was supported by Fulleh Aly Khanf. 

Pleased with the prospect of a division among his enemies, he 
advanced towards the capital : but the death of Mahmoud made 
a most'serious alteration in the views of AshrAff, who, laiwever, still 
pretended friendship, in the hope of bi'ing able to seize the person of 
the- legitimate prince of the country. His art was so well employed 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, Part II. page l63. . 

t The Turkish tribe, of which ^uttch Aly Khan was chief, had been long settled 

in Persia; and a copsiderable branch of them were planted at Asterabad, to defend 
that quarter against the inroads of the Turkomans. 
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CHAP. XVI. to effect this object, that he must have succeeded, if some secret 
friends had not conveyed intelligence to lYimdsp of his design. The 

TAiiiftip es- prince escaped ; and Ashrfiff put to death the few remaining Persian 

rupt's, but the 

rerbiannuitics Hoblcs at Isfahan, on the pretext that they were in correspondence 

nre put to . , . 

deaiii. With bis enciiiics*. . 

The succcssor-f’ of Peter the Great appeared resolved to prosecute 
the pluus which that sovereign had formed against Persia : but the 
con([ucsts of Russia on the shores of the Caspian bore no pro- 
A. D. 1735. portion to what had been made by the Turks, who, masters of 
almost the whole of the provinces assigned to them by the par- 
tition treaty, called upon the Russians to aid in expelling the 

AJtrflir sends A/Tglians from Persia^. AshiiRT had sent an ambassador to Con- 

ail i'lubrtS'iy to 

Coiibtniitiiiu* .stantinople 1 and that court was not a little embarrassed by the 

plo. 

voice of the Oulamfih, or “ order of priesthood,” who exclaimed 
against the crime of leaguing with a Christian power against Maho- 
medans, and the still greater one of making war upon a Soonec 
monarch for the purpose of’ restoring to power a dynasty of heretic 
princes. Though the ministers satisfied the Oulamdh time the con- 
nexion formed with Russia was dictated by necessity, and that 
Ashn'Uf had placed himself in the condition of an enemy, by refusing 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Turkish emperor as religious 
head of ali- Mahomedans, still the war was unpopular; and the 
Affghan prince took every step that could tend to increase a general 
feeling so favourable to his intercsts||. Allcr the ambassador, .of 
Ashr^tf had been dismissed from the Turkish capital, hostilities were 
.commenced ; and Ahmed Fddid, who had made himself master of 

* Hanway, Vol. II. page 234. . t Catherine t)ic First. 

X Hanway,' Vol. II. page 235. || Hanway, Vol. II. page 244. 
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Maragha and Kazvedn, advanced towards Isfahan. Prince Dalga- chap. xvi. 
rouki, who commanded the Russian troops pn the coast of the 
Caspian, made no movement to support the Turks : and Tfi,nifisp 
temmned in Mazenderan the neutral spectator of a contest for his ‘*kc Mamgim 

and Kazveeii, 

dominions. ’ anrf adviuicr 

• ^ .to Isfahan. 

The first year of AshrAft*’s reign was occupied in strengthening 
his internal government, and in building a small square fort* with 
lolly walls, del’ended by bastions, in the centra of the City of Isfa- 
han, as a place of security for his own family, and those of his 
Afi'ghan followers. When he learnt that a numerous Turkish army 
was on its march towards his capital, he laid waste the country 
on the route upon which they were moving, and advanced, with a d. w.'C. 

A 11. II3H. 

all the force he could assemble, to endeavour to impede their 
progress. A corps of two thousand Turks had been misled by 
an ignorant guide to a distance from the main army. Ashrali' Asiiniir .ic- 

, -1 1 1 • • fi'amlii'TiirU 

by a rapid march came uji with this body, and cut it to pieces 
before it could receive sujiporl-j*. This success gave confidence 
to his troops, and greatly discouraged his enemies, whose general 
immediately halted, and surrounded his camp with entrenchments. 

Tlip All’ghan prince had from the first made every effort to |)crsuadp cre.ii« 
the Turkish soldiery that the war in which they were engaged 
was iuiluwful:[;. IJis private emissaries were at this /period most 
actively employed in disseminating these opinions, and in cor- 
rupting the integrity of the Kurdish chiefs who had joined* the 
Ottomans ; and, to give more effect to these intrigues, he sent a 


ciiL'inics. 


* This citadel remains, and is, to this dlay, called the Fort of Ashrafi'. 
t This action took place about sixty milcs*from Isfahan. 

fl 

I Hawkins’s Oltoman Empire, Vol. IV. page vgo. 
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ciiAi’. XVI. (Icpulation of four priests^ who were alike venerable for iheir age 
character, to the P&chA’s camp. When these holy men were 
laiMin t» the introiluceil to the general, one of them exclaimed, with a loud voice, 
“ Our sovereign, Ashr^ilT, bade me ask why you war upon Malio- 
“ iiK'dans, who have obeyed the divine precepts of the law, in 
“ siibvcrling ihe power of hcrelic Sheahs? Why you league witji 
“ a Ciirislian prince to deprive a follower of our holy prophet 
“ of a kingdom, to which he has, by all laws, human and ^ivinc, 
“ such just rights? If you continue, by such injustice, to compel 
“ your brethren to defend themselves, on your head l)e all the blood 
“ that is shed.” Alinu'd PAch^, who saw that this speech (which 
was delivered in the most solemn tone,) had made a great im- 
pression, immediately answered : “ I came here by command of my 
“ sovereign, who is not only a temporal monarch, but the true 
“ successor of the caliphs ; and conse(|uently the spiritual head of all 
** orthodox Alaliomcdans. AshrAlf must acknowledge him as such, 
“ or he will feel the force of his arms !” Before the conference had 


Icrminnted, the sound for prayer was heard, and the veni>rablc dc- 

I 

pulies of AshrAIT joined with the 'J’urkish ollicers in their devotions, 
which lliey concluded by repcfiting aloud an earnest petition, to 
the iVImighty, that he would turn the hearts of true IxJicvers 
from disunion and war, and establish peace and harmony among 
those who truly served him*. 

I'iicir sucerss. After tliis act of artful piety, the deputies retired. Their mis- 
sion was atlcmUxl with all the etfect that AshrAIf could have 


expected. A general impression was made in favour of his cause; 
and a large body of Kurdsf, accompanied by some Turks, followed 


* Hanway, Vol. It. p. 24!)- 


t llanwajr, Vol. II. page 249. 
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tliR AfTglian priests, declaring, that they would not fight agaiiisl; the chap. xvi. 
dictates of their conscience *, and the laws of their religion. Ahmed 
Pdeh^ sav/ that he had no remedy to prevent that discontent which 
had been excited among his troops becoming general, except by 
hastening an action. This he was further encouraged to by his All action, 

* . . /• 1 1 . • 1 1 wliicli ihr 

great su{)eriority or numbers : his army consisted or sixty thousand Turks nre 
men, and he had seventy pieces of cannon. The Allghans had jiot 
more than half this force; and their artillery was forty swivels, 
mounted on camels. The Turks were, however, defeated, with the 
loss of twelve thousand men ; and the route would have been com- 
plete, had not the policy of AshrM rt'callcd his men from the pursuit 
of an enemy Avilh Avhoni he desired peace, not war ; and w ho could, 
he knew',* if [irovoked to a great exertion, overwiiclin him with their 
armies f. 

'rile Turkish general Avas obliged, after this defeat, to retire 
towards Keriuanshah, leuA-ing a part of his artillery, and almost all 
his baggage, to the Allghans. He Avas rather accompanied than pur- 
sued by his contpicrors ; for Ashriiff Avould not even allow his men to ’ 
plunder the stragglers : and when Ahmed Piklia letl Kermanshah . 
and Fell back on llagdad, the Alfghan prince sent another | deputa- Abbr-nr sends 

• 1 . • 1 ... Ill-, , aniitlirr di'pu- 

tion to his camp Avith a message, intimating, that he did not deem tu the 
the spoils he had taken from misguided Mahomedans as lawful ; and, 
as he considered himself a prince, not a robber, Ahmed Pdclid ihiglit 
send' for his treasures and property, and that every thing belonging 
to him, or those under his command, except arms, should lie scrupu- ■ 

* Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire, V6I. IV. p. 292. • 1- Hanway, Vol. II. p. e^iO 

t Hawkins’s Otto'mau Empire, Vol. IV. p. 293. 
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CHAP. XVI. lously restored. AshrdiF not only performed what he promised, but 
released all the prisoners he had made during the war : and by this 
wise moderation he became so popular throughout the Turkish 

With wiinm lie dominions, that the Court of Constantinople was comjiclled to con- 

coiirludfs u 

peucc. elude a peace, by- which it was stipulated, that AslindV should 
acknowledge the grand signior as the spiritual head of the Maho- 
mcjdans*: in return for which, he was recognised as sovereign of 
Persia. The provinces which the Turkish government possessed 
were granted in perpetuityf . This included the whole of Kurdistan 
and Khuzislan, a part of Aderbijan, and several cities in Irak.|. 
There were in this treaty other articles which related to the restora- 
tion of cannon and military stores taken during the war, and the 
right of AsiirAlf to send annually a caravan with pilgrims tb Mecca. 
The Atfglian prince could not, in the situation of his alfairs,* have 
expected to make a better treaty than he did. Throughout Ihe 
w'hole of his contest with the Turks he had displayed the most 
consummate ability; and we are at a loss which to admire most, 
his valour and military skill, or that moderation and wisdom, by 
.which he obliged a haughty and powerful court to acknowledge 
his title to the throne of the Su^avean monarchs. 

The settlement of the war with the Turks gave AshrAff leisure to 
prepare against more serious dangers. That prince had made an 
ineflebtual attempt to obtain possession of Candahar, which was held 
by the brother of the deceased Mahmood. This failure had created 

■ a division among the Ghiljee Atfghans, which seemed likely to 

* 

* Hanway, Vol. l(. page 25 .% t Haiinay, Vol. II. page 254 . 

Among Uicse were Sultaneab and Teheran, the present caphal of Persia. 
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prevent those in Pereia from being in future reinforced, even by their 
ov\'n tribe. Mnliek Mahinood, the (Governor pf Seistun, had |>ro- 
cluimcd liitiiself a king, and had gained possession of almost all 
Kiiorassan, except Herat, whicli iorinod a separate and independent 
principality under the chief of the Abdallec Adghans. 

^ The Sulliivean prince, Tanifisp, witsin Ma/cndcran, supported by 
the Kujurs of Astcrabad. 'J'he plague*, which had been raging for 
some tipie in that province, had swept away a number of those who 
rcmuincil attached to his fortunes : but his prospects had again im- 
proved ; and he had hxed his small court at FcrrAhabiid, where he 
was joined by Niidir Kooli ; :i c hief who had raised himself by his 
bold actions into the highest repute for valour and enterprise: and 
though IVunasp had hei'n Justly incensed at NAdir, who had slain his 
own uncle, the ehief oi’ K» lAi, the young hero had etfaced all memory 
of that crime, by the recent defeat of a body of Atfghans, and the 
recovery from that race of the important city and district of Nisha- 
porc*. 'I’he accession of streii^tli which the junction of NAdir 
gave TAmAsp, enabled that prince to Jict upon the oftensive. 
NAdir brought live thousand men, and Putteh Aly Khan Kujur had 
three thousand. The high reputatio*) of the chiefs by whom this.' 
force was commanded soon increased its numl)crs. Hecruits docked 
from alJ (quarters to the only standard that proniist^d relief to 
Persia from the intolerable oppression of a firreign yoke. 

'J’he first enterprise of the royal army was against Afushed, tlfen 
under the rule of the chief of the Ad’ghan tribe of AbdAllee. AVhen 
on the march to Khorassan, NAdir Kodi, impatient of a rivid, put to 


CHAP. XVI. 


Tiiiiiasp fixis 
ins court ui 
I'VrrtMnMniil, 
and is joiiiid 
liyNiidirK no- 
li und I'liUcIi 
Aly Klitiii. 

A. I). 

A. II. 11:3!). 


VOL. II. 


• llani«'.'iy. Vol. 11. page m>:;. 
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Niidir Kuiili 
jiiiu J'liiteli 
i\lv Khan to 
(Icatli. 

Musi 10(1 and 
Ilorat re- 
duced. 


AshraiT as- 
SLMiihiis all 
Ills forees. 


doalh Fiitteh Aly Khan, on ihe pretext of that chief’s corresponding 
with the enemy. 'j’AniAsp, who seems to have approved of this 
act, immediately invested Niidir with the sole command. Both 
Mushed and Herat were reduced: and, in this season, the whole 
of Khorassan was compelled to recognise Tilm^p as the legitimate 
sovereign of Persia*. Honours were heaped upon the man who 
had cifectcd this great revolution in the fortunes of his prince : and 
Nilrlir, who had been before made captiiin of the guards, now 
received the name of Tiimdsp Kooli Khan, which signifies “ the 
“ slave of Tdm Asp;” an appellation that gratified the vanity of the 
monarch, ns it implied the devoted submission of a powerful chief, 
while it served the purpose of the favourite, by promoting iiis object, 
which was to disclaim the appearance of power, that he might more 
securely attain the substance. 

Ashratf, who had succeedeil in taking Yezd, and whose ambas- 
sador had just been received at (Jonstantinopic with the highest 
honours, had hardly begun to eiijo^ his good fortune, when he was 
awakened by tin; reports of the great successes that had attended 
the arms of Shah Tainasp in Khorassan. Though the name of that 
monarch had long excited thc*cont(mpt of his enemies, this great 
change in his fortune could not be regarded with indifference ; and 
the prepanttions of the AfFghan prince showed that he had a Just 
sense pf the nature of that danger by which he was threatened. He 
assembled all the force he could collect; and his army is said to have 
amounted to thirty thousand men, of which more than one half were 
Affghans. Small garrisons Ayere leil in the principal cities of the 


^ llanway, Vol. H. page 268. 
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empire, iind a number of the male inhabitants of these were ordered chap. xvi. 
to retire upon pain of death. This want of confidence not only 
weakened the power of AshrUff by spreading the impression of his 
fears, but strengthened the ranks of his enemy with men full of 
resentment, who were ardent to return as conquerors to those 
habilatibns from which they had been banished by the timid policy 
of an alarmed tymnt. 

Tha experience of Nddir prevented the prince he served from 
marching to Isfahan. He expected that Ashr&ft' would advance 
into Khorassan, and was aware of' all the advantages of carrying 
on the war in that province. Nor was he mistaken. The Afighan 

prince hastened to attack a foe who he knew was adding daily A.n.nas. 

A.n.mj. 

to his numbers. 'I’lic armies met mrar the Town of DAmghdn; 
and the Aftghans, who were accustomed to put the Persians to 
flight by their savage yells, could not lie rcstraiticd from an in- 
stant attack ; but the troops of NAdir rc'ccival the shock in so firm AtucUihe 

Perbiaiis. 

a manner, that they were compelled to fail back. AsiirAff imme- 
diately di|ecled two divisions of his army to make a circuit to the . 
righkand left, and attack the Persians in the flank and rear ; while 
he made another charge with the main body on their front. Hut 
the experienced eye of NAdir Kooli saw and defeated all these 
attacks': and when the Aftghans were driven back in cvcl*y direction, ti.c Affgham 
he ordered a general charge, which was completely sucQcssful. 

This. victory* was obtained with a very trifling loss on tbe part 
of the Persians ; but the Aftghans suffered severely, and the whole 

m 

* Tliis battle nas foaglit on the second of October, 1789.—- Uanway, Vol. II. 
page S74. 
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IS 

.UlXIOliS tu 
fimci'fd to 
Ntiilimi. 


Is persiiailfil 
to desist fruiii 
liis intention. 


ol' tbcir camp and baggage fell into llic liahds of their enemies. 

Their flight innst have been extremely precipitate, as a great proportion 

of their army arrived at 'J’ehcran on the second day after the action, 

a distance of nearly two hundred miles from the field of battle. 

From that city they proceeded, by hasty marches, to Isfahan ; 

and Asln'iifl', the moment he arrived at the capital, ordered* all his 

tribe to repair, with ihcir families and efl'ecls, into the new fort 

which he had built for their protection. After leaving a garrison 

to defend this important post, where his own wealth was also 

lodged, he marched out, with as large a force as he coidd bring 
« 

together, to a strong position*, some distance to the northward of 
Isfahan, where he fortified his encampment, with an evident resolii- 
lioii to pul every thing to hazard uj)Ou the fate of one battle. 

'J’slmfisp, w'ho had, from the day his father resigned th(^ crown, 
assumed the name of King of P(*rsia, thought himself certain, after 
the victory he had gained at DAinglnln, of ascending the throne 
of his ancestors, and anxiously desired to proceed to Isfahan : but 
his ambitious general was alarmed, lest the sight of :)i victorious 
prince entering that ca[)ital as a coiupicror should eclipse his^own 
glory, and obtain TamAsp a personal power that might frustrate 
his future schemes of aggrandizement. He, tlu'refore, |)ersuadcd the 
young monarch that it was more advisable he should remain at 
JIAmghAn, attended by five or six thousand men, and allow him to 
advance against AslirAH'. As all his arguments appeared to proceed 
from solicitude for the royal ])ersou, and Tfimfisp had no suspicion of 


* This position was near tlic village of Moortcliu Koor, wliicli is situated at tlie dis> 

f 

taijce of little more tlmn thiity miles north of Isfahan. 
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his secret designs, he snccecMled in his object; and marched, unac- 
companied by the court, to encounter the enemies of his eountry. 
At every stage of his advance his army received reinforcements. All 
ranks anticipated the dowiifal of the Aftghans, and all were an.vious 
to havj! a share in the victory over their barbarous oppressors. 
NAdir was too sensible of the advantage he derived from thcs('. 
impressions to check the ardour which they inspired; and though 
he found Ashraif strongly entrenched, he determined to make an 
instant attack on his lines. These were detended with valour ; but 
nothing could resist the numbers and fury of the assailants. 'I'he 
loss of the Persians was not great, but tlie Aflghans left four thou- 
sand of their bravest men on the field of bittlc^. They iled into tin; 
City of Isfahan, which they did not reach till after siinscl. It was .at 
first* proclaimed that they had obtained a victory ; but the loud wail- 
ings from the citadel, raised by their women, soon told the real result 
of the battle. The night was passed in preparations tiir tliglil from 
a capital which it was impossible to defend. 'I’Jicir old men, womi'n, 
and chilijrcn, were mounted upon mules and camels ; and, after thi’y 
had packed up all the treasure and spoil they could carry, they dcpai Uxl 
bc^fore break of day towards Shiraz,*by a route distant from that on 
which the Persian army was expected to advance. Tin; rage and 
despair of the Aflghans were so great, that a massacye of tiu; in- 
habitants was expected. If, however, they ever cherished this iuteii- 
lioq, which is doubtful, there was no time to put it in e.xecution : 
but the remorseless AshrAtf, before he fled, stained his hands with 


CHAP. xvi. 


Niulir 
iiini'cliL'S to 
viiruuiitcr the* 


A. n ir.‘). 
A. 11. 111! 

()\< r wl ”MII 1." 
•ilifiii:’- n 1.4 

lorv. 


TI'c ATjil.iius 
ivlritiL ti»- 

A. I). i7'r». 
A.ll. 1111. 


* This action was fouglit oa llie tliirlccnth of November. — IIanww, t'ol. II. 
page 271). 
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CHAP. XVI. tlic blood of ihe unfortiinalc Shah Hussein ; a monarch whose mis- 


Shall Hussein greater than his crimes, — an eulogy that can be given 

is murdcriii. Asiatic sovcrcigns. 


•j he Persians 'J'jje leaclcF of llic Pci’siaii trooDS was cithcr loo prudent or too 

. nlrr J^ralian. ^ 

politic to pursue his enemies into the City of Isfahan. When he heard 
of their flight, he sent a detachment to guard the royal palace, and 
(|ui('t IIk' minds of the inhabitants; and three days after the action 
lu^ entered the capital *. The first measure he adopted was to jnakc 
a diligent scandi for the Aifghans that had been left, or had re- 
mained from choice : all these were publicly executed, except such 
ns the inhabitants mpiestcd might be saved, on account of the mo- 
deration and humanity with which they had acted when they 
ciyoycd power, 'fhe remains of Sultan Mahmood were abandoned 
by NAdir to the fury of the populace: and a noble exlificc, which liad 
been raised over the body of the Affghan prince, was in an instant 
levelled with the ground, and the place where he had been interred 
was converted into a common sewer, to receive the filth of the city : 
an act of unmanly vengeance, but worthy of those who h{\d basely 
submitted to his cruel tyranny. 

Slitili Tuinasp ' Shah T.^mdsp, the moment he heard of the success of his troops, 
f!Lr lt:ft Teheran, to which he had advanced, and arrived in Isfahan soon 
after it was’ evacuated by the Aifghans. 'J'hough received’ with 
acclamation and joy, almost every object he viewed was calculated 
to inspire grief : and we must judge favourably of the heart of this 
weak prince when informed, that he burst into tears as he walked 
through the solitary and dcfiicud halls of his glorious ancestors. But 


* llanway, Vol. II. page 376. 
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liis feelings had a still greater 'trial to support : he knevr that Ashr^fT, chap. xvi. 
when he slew bis father, had carried off all the females of the royal 
family ; and his astonishment may be conceived, when he entered the 
interior apartments, to find himself clasped to the bosom of an old 
woman, who chlled him her dear sou. lie was soon satisfied she wiis 
hjs mother, who had escaped the fate of the other sultanas and 
princesses, from being unknown. Shu had disguised herself as a 
slave' when Mahmood took the capital; and had not only worn the 
dress, but performed the lowest menial duties of the rank she as- 
sumed for a period of seven years*. 

TAmfisp urged his general to pursue the Affghans', as every day NAdir Kooli is 

sent ill piirbuit 

brought accounts of the dreadful excesses which they committed: of the ent'iny. 

but NAdir Kooli, who had already been appointed commander 

of the army, and Governor of the Province of Khorassan, required 

the power of levying money on the country as essential to enable 

him to bring the war to a speedy and successfid issue. TAmAsp 

was sensible that to comply with this demand was little less than 

to cede j|hc sovereignty of the empire: but the soldiers would act 

under no other chiet^ and the principid nobles even recommended 

iht^ measure. The monarch gave«way; and NAdir marched the utttain> n 

moment his desire was granted It was the depth of winter, and his 

troops^ suffered extremely from the great severity of the season, 

and the want of supplies ; fur AshrAff had laid the whole country 

waste: but these were the only obstacles he had to encounter, 

for the dispirited Affghans, who had assembled near Peraepolis 

to ^ve him battle, fled the moment they were attacked f, and 

* Hanway, Vol. II. page 278. 

t This battle, or rather route, took place the fifteenth of July, 1730.— Hanway, 

Vol. II. page 280. 
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All if'iis .ind 

ilrk'lK ilio 
Alii'liniis. 

A. n. 1730 . 
A. 11. 


AOu.'ilT iiKiki's 

Iijm si i|iry,iM(i 
(liC oi 

Ills *‘iui: dib- 
|J( iM‘. 


entered Sbirai; in the greatest confusiun. Their prince, when at 
ihal city, desired to.ncguliatc for a safe retreat to his own coun- 
try. lie odered to restore all the ladies of the royal family of 
Persia, and to return the trciisure and cdeels of the erowu, provided 
his army was permilU'd to I'etire, with their families, arms, and 
baggage. To this ovi'rturc Nadir replied, that the Adghans should 
all be put to tlu? sword, unless they immediately gave up their 
ruler'. W bile this negotiation was carrying on, and the Ailghan 
chiefs had actually agreed to purchase their safely by a disgraceful 
eouiplianee, Ashratf lied with two hundred followers. Itis escape 
was the signal for the general dispersion of his army. 'Hie precipita- 
tion and confusion of the flight of the Allghans, and their ullimatc 
destruelioii, are described in glowing colom*s by an historian*, Avho 
witnessed the scenes he has so well portrayed. They amounted, when 
at Slurax, to more than twenty thousand men. These, divided under 
dilferent leaders, took distiiuT routes. 'I'liey were closc'Iy pursued by 
the Iha'sians, wlso traceil thtan by the dead horses and camels they left 
on the road, and by the slaughtered bodies of old men, woipcn, and 
children ; who, when unable to keep up, had been put to ileath by 
their own rclalions and friends, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of an enraged ( neiny. Ashrfdf had sent his brother to the sea coast, 
charged n ith considerable treasure, to bribe the (iovernor ot‘ Bus- 
sorah to give him his aid : but the inhabitauts of that part of the Pro- 
vince oi' I /ill' through which this party had to march, alUickcd and 
slew the chief and all his followci's, and obtained an immense booty. 
Kxcited by the success of these peasants, a I'ew Persian captives rose 
upon the Ali'ghan garrison of lAr, and put them to the sword. 


* ,^JSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly iliizcen. 
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TJjc genius and success of'NAdir Kooli apjx’arod, at Ihis niotncnl, chap, xvi, 
lo eJevate his cuunlrymeu; wliile the Afghans, dc'jccted by lluiir 
losses, telt all tlmt dread they had so recently inspired. 'I'lie loss 
of the City and Province of Lfir, and the rise of all the iuliahilanls 
of Kerman, ba’nishcd every hope of mainlaining himself in Persia 
from the breast ofAslirAlf; who, taking a few followers, endeavoured 
to reach his native |>laius by the roiiU: of Seistan : but the lawless 
tribes pf ilaloociiislan, who had favoured his advance in the hope 
of plunder, had now the same motive to cut olf his retreat. He 
was attacked by these tribes in every direction, and, after escaping 
numberless dangers, was at last discovered, when wandering* in 
the desert, by the son of Abdilll4 Khan, a Paloochee, who instantly 
slew him, and sent his head, and a very large diamond which was Aslira (Tib slur* 
found on liis |)erson, as a present lo Shah 'ramds]) '|'. Thus terminated 
the life of a prince, who united many noble (pialilies, if not virtues, 
lo a barbarous disposition; which was probably more the result 
of the situation in which he was placed, limn of his natural cha- 
racter, Jlis own countrymen deemed him wise, moderate, and. 
brave; and the Persians even term him the best of their savage 
oppressors. ' 

The miseries endured by a great proportion of the Aftghans, 
and some of the principal chiefs, excecjled those of.'Ashratf, be- 
cause they were more protracted. Pew of them (;|^apcd .death, 
and hardly any returned lo their native country. They either 
perished from want and fatigue u[)on the desert, or were taken 

* Ashr&iTliad only two attendants with him when he was slain. 

t &1S. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly flazccn. 
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CHAP. XVI, and sold as slaves. One large division ^proceeded to the sea coast, 
where some embarked in small vcssijIs, and went to Lfihsa, a town 
on the Arabian shore, nearly opposite the Island of Ilahrein, where 
they were all slain, the moment they landed, by the cruel caution 
of the governor* of that port. 'Those who reacluxl the shores of 
Meki'an and Scind shared no better fate: and the respectable 
aulhorf, who relates their sullcrings, informs us, that when he came 
to India, several years allcr this event, he saw a nephew of AshrAtf, 
and an Affghan officer of rank, called KhodAlidad Khan, Avho had 
been (lovernor of LAr, earning their bread by bringing water to 
the inhabitants of the 'J'own of Muscat: while another noble of 
that nation, called Siinsar Khan, with whom he had a long con- 
versation, obtained a scanty subsistence at the same seaport by 
carrying baskets of earth. 

Such was the termination of this remarkable invasion. Jhit the 
death and captivity of the whole of the Atlghans was but a slight 
atonement for the great calamities which tlu'y had indicted u])on 
Persia,^ Within the short period of seven years, nearlyia million 
of her inhabitants had perished, her finest provinces had been 
rendered desert, and her proudest edifices levelled with the dust; 
and this by enemies, who had neither the force nor the wisdom 
to maintain the con([ucst which they had made ; and, conseiiucntly, 
never could repair the ruin they had eft’eeted. The Aftghaus had 
no regular government in their own country that could sup[)ort a 


* His niiiiic was Shaikh ])cnc*^ l^halud. 

t Shaikh Muhouicd Aly liuzeeu, whose MS. lias been of great use iii writing this 
L'liaptcr. 
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tbrcigii conquest; and thcy^wcrc averse, from their habits, to that chap. xvt. 
complete emigration which has given pcrm<Tncnt success to so 
many Tartar tribes. From the first to the last day of their rule 
in Persia, they were a small army of foreigners, in the midst of 
a great nation. Removed to a vast distance from their own country, 
they could expect no support in the event of a reverse of fortune ; 
and their power had, therefore, no foundation, but in the continued 
fears of tlie multitudes by whom they were surrounded. The charm 
was broken by the daring spirit of NAdir Kooli: and his easy success 
excited a spirit among his countrymen, which was increased by a 
deep sense of shame at their former base and spiritless submission. 

The total destruction of the dffghaiis, instead of restoring TAmAsp 
to the sovereignty of Persia, proved only the prelude to the extime- 
lion’of ihc little power which that ill-fated prince had before enjoyed. 

The few events connected with his name which are wortliy of men- 
tion, will find a place in the liistory of his victorious general ; who, 
aller triumphing over the enemies of his eoantry, first usurped the 
power, and afterwards the title, of the monarch of Persia. 
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CIJAFfER XVir. 


The History of Ni^idir Shah, and his itnincdiate Saccessors. 


Tuf, vise of NIitlir Shah from the lowest ranks of life to be the 
absolute nionar(;h of his country, is an event which would attract 
attention, even if the guilty fame he had acquired as a conqueror and 
destroyer had not perpetuated his nu'mory. The first enthusiasm of 
ih« religion of Mahomed had swept away the Sassanian dynasty : 
but a bold and able leader* had, by the destruction of flic power of 
the Caliphs of Arabia, rescued his country from the ignominy of 
Ixiing deemed one of the provinces of another empire, and restored it 
to its dignity as a kingdom. From that period it had been in pos- 
session of Tartar chiefs, who liad generally emigrated with thbir tribes 
into the milder climate of Persia, and whose power was continued, 
for a time, by the support of tliose warlike followers by whom it 
had been established. A n volution of a very uncommon nature 
had transferred the crown ol* JVrsia from these races of Tartar chiefs 
to the son of an ascetic -f-. Several of the first of the Suifavean 
princes were worthy of their exalted destiny : but the last century of 
the rule of this family presents us with a picture that can excite no 
feelings but those of disgust and indignation : and such was the 


* YacooU*bcn-Leis. Vide Vol. I. page 279. 


t Shah Ismail. 
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debased and worthless character of some of these monarchs, that the ciiAP.xvir. 
mind is almost reconciled to those dreadful scenes amid which they 
perished. 

In countries Avhcrc the government is despotic, the opinion of 
the people is seldom heard ; but it appears often in action. It is 
always in extremes, and generally formed by contrast. We can 
well conceive, that at a inoinent when weakness, cruelty, and 
dc'baudiery, seemed the chief qualities of the sovereign, and 
when the nobles of the empire were only remarkable for their 
efteminate vices and their cowardice, that a fallen ^nd suffering 
nation like Persia should have turned its eyes, with admiration 
and hope, on such a character as N^dir Shah. The lowness of 
his birtl), the coarseness of his manners, and the guilty but daring 
actions ol'liis early life, were all calculated to ftivour these impres- 
sions, as they placed him in complete opposition to those rulers and 
nobles to whom ilicy ntiributed all their misfortunes. 

Several of the events of the life of Nfidir Shall liavo been alrcaily 
related ; but it Avill be necessary to preface the account of his reign* • 


* The life of Nadir Shall, like that of Tmiour, lias bocii given hy a Hatton r." 
Mcerza Atclidy, his confidciilial secretary, who attended him in all his c.v|)edilions, 
has written an account of his actions : and his work lias been translated bv Sir 

' m % 

William Jones. The gciioral credit to which this volume is oulillcd, is not destroyed 
by its being written in a strain of eulogy. The author survived his sovcreigs\; and 
the iire«e manner in which he has detailed those actions which disgraced his latter years, 
may be received as a proof of the authenticity of other parts of his history. But wc 
have, in the works of Jonas llanwuy, a very elaborate life of this tyrant; and the per- 
sonal knowledge this author ha'd of many of the facts which he records, gives it parti- 
cular value. We have also a Memoir of NSdir wrilit n by Mr. I'raser, from Persian 
manuscripts he obtained in India. In addition to all these authentic materials, f 
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CIIAP.XVIL 

An account of 
the family of 
MsVlir Shall. 


with a cursory view of those occurrences which preceded his eleva- 
tion to the throne of -Persia. 

The fallier of NAdir Shah belonged to the tribe of AtfshAr, whicdi 
was one of those seven Turkish tribes who attached themselves to 
the family of the Sulfavcan kings. Ilis name was Imaum Kooli; 
and we must from ev(‘ry account conclude that he was a person 
of no note or rank, Jsudir Kooli * himself never boasted of a 
proud gc'ncalogy : and even his flattering historian f, though- he in- 
forms us that the father of his hero was a man of some consecpiencc 
in his tribe, reveals the truth by a metaphorical apology for low 
birth, in Avhieh he states, that the diamond has its value from its 
own lustre, not from that of the rock where it grew. learn 
from other sources J, that he earned his livelihood by making coats 
and caps of shee|)-skinsll. NAdir often spoke of his low birth: and 
when the pride of the Royal House of Delhi required th.at his son§, 
who was to marry a |)rincess of that family, should give an account 

obtained in Persia, a copy of ihc corrcspotnlcncc of this monarch, and several other 
valuable manuscripts which contained accounts of events connected witli his life. 

• Kooli means "slave;" Nfulir, " wonderful;" and the latter term is used as an 
cpitlict to describe the Almighty. His name, therefore, signified “ the slave of the 
" wonderful, or of God.” Wlien he was promoted by the favour of Shah TfimAsp to 
the dignity of a khan, he took the name of that monarch, and was called Tfimfisp 
Kooli ^fiian ; but, on reaching the throne, he styled himself Nfidir Shah, resuming his 
niiginal name of Kfidir, which is the one I slmll use throughout his history. Mcerza 
Meluly, in his Life of Nadir .Shah, never mentions that monarch under the name of 
Tumasp Kooli j^han, which lead». Sir William Jones to doubt tite fact of Nadir ever 
having assumed that appellation. * f Meerza Mehdy. 

I Hanway, Vol. 11, page 257. | Persian MSS. 

^ Tilis prince’s name was Nasser Ullali. 
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of his male ancestors for seven generations, the cumiuerur ex> 
claimed : “ Toll them that he is the son of ^ddir Shah, the son 
of the sword, the grandson of the sword ; and so on, till they 
“ have a descent of seventy instead of seven generations*!” 

NAdir Shall was boru'l' in the province of Khorassan. Persian 
historians pass over the early occurrences of his life ; and the first 
event that these notice, is the birth of his eldest son, Ke2:A. Kooli, 
which, occurred when he Avas thirty-one years of agej.. He ‘had 
before that experienced great vicissitudes of furtiuie, and had given 
proofs both of valour and talent. When only scvmitecn, lie Avas 
taken prisoner by the Usbegs, avIio made annual incui'sions into 
Khorassan: but he elfecled his escape after a captivity of four 
years ||. Ilis occupation from that period, till he entered into the 
service of Shah TAniAsp, can only merit notice as it is calculated 
to show that the character of this extraordinary man Avas always 
the same. lie Avas at one time in the service of a petty chief§ of his 
native province, Avhom he murdered, :uid Avhose daiighlorf he carried 
off and married. After this, he obtained a precarious subsistence by. 
heading a band of robbers**; from Avhich occupation he passed, by 
an easy transition in such troubled times, into the employment of tlie 


CHAP. XVII. 


nirtli ufXiAilir 
Shull. 

i\. 1). mu. 
A. II. IICXJ. 


Ill* ia iiiniiii 
priboiier by 
I he Usl)L*!;s, 

Mitki's liiit es- 
cape. 


'I'lirns robber. 


* Persian MSS. 

• . 

t Sir William Jones, following Meerza Melidy, fixes his birth on Sunday, the 

eleventh of November, 1G88. Hanway, who cannot he expected to be so cbrrcct as 
the-Porsian historian in his dates, places his birth in 1087. 

J Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 28. 

II Ilis mother was taken at the same time, and died in 'lartary. — Hanw.xy, Vol. II. 
page 257. , § 'ihc name of thi a chief was Baboul-keg. 

H This lady was the mother of the Prince Ueza Kooli. 

*• Hanway, Vol. 11. page 259. 
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A. D. 1711. 
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A. D. 1722. 
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A. D. 1726. 
A. 11. 1139. 


Obtains par- 
don, and en- 
ters the ser- 
vice of Shall 
T&inA^p. 

A. 1). 1727.- 
A. 11. 1140. 


(governor ot‘ Khorassan, by wlioiii he was at finst raised lo rank 
and comniaiid, as a reward for his valour in actions with the Usbegs ; 
and aderwards dcgiaded, and punished witii the bastinado, on 
account of liis insolent and turbulent conduct. 

JiTitatcd at the disgraci; he had sudered, Nddir leil Mushed, and 
went lo tluj Fort of Keldt in the same province, which was in the 
possession of his uncle, who appears, at this period, lo have been at 
the iieud of a small braiudi of the Affshdrs. He resided there but a 
short lime, before his relation, alarmed at his violence and ambition, 
compelled him lo retire. He appeal's next to have resumed his 
occupation of a robber ; but his depredations were now on a more 
extended scale. 'Phe Atfghuns had become masters of Isfahan; and 
the riilt! of the SufFavean inonurchs over the distant provinces of the 
kingdom was subverted, without that of their conquerors being esta- 
blished. At such a inornent, a plunderer of known valour and 
experience could not want followers ; and in the course of a short 
time we find Niulir a chief of reputation, at the head of a body of 
three thousand men, levying large contributions on the inhabitants 
of Khorassan *. llis uncle, alarmed at his increasing power, sought 
bis friendship. He addressed ‘u kind letter to him, and proposed 
that he should enter the service of Shah Tdmdsp, and aid that prince 
in expelling '.the Alfghans from Persia. Nddir pretended to listen lo 
this overture, and earnestly desired that the king should grant him a 
pardon for liis past offences. This was easily obtained; and he 
went to Kclfit lo receive it. He appears to have always deemed 
the governor of that place' qs the chief obstacle to his rise ; and at 
this moment he laid a plan to destroy him, and to seize his fortress. 


* HaoWfiy, Vol. II. page 261. 
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He completely succee3ded in both ; and, after having slain his uncle* cmap.xvii. 
with his own hand, he proceeded to employ, the means he had 
acquired bv this crime aeainst the Afikhan ruler of Khorassan. 

• ^ o " uncle to deatli. 

This popular attack upon the enemies of his country enabled him to 
obtain a second pardon from Shah T&m^sp, whose service he entered, obtaim • m- 

^ cond pnrdoii 

and to whose cause he brought a great accession of strength and rmmsiuiiiTft- 

mftfip. 

reputation. 

Shah Tdm^sp early entertained the greatest jealousy of Nddir; 
and upon his disobeying a mandate he had sent him, to return from 
an expedition on which he was engaged, the weak monarch ven-> 
tured to proclaim him a rebel and a traitor. The indignant chief, 
the moment he heard of these proceedings, marched against the Marci>ei> 
court, which he soon compelled to submit on the terms he chosjp court| nnd ob 
to dictatef . Trom the occurrence of this open rupture, which took terms,* "* **"' 
place soon alter the conquest of Mushed, we may date the annihila- 
tion of the little power Tdmdsp had ever enjoyed. Nddir continued 
to treat him with respect, till he deemed the time mature lor his 
usurpation of the throne : but we discover that, as early as his first 
expedition into Khorassan, he began to prepare tlie minds of his 
countrymen for his future elevation.* Like Ardisheer, the founder' 

•f the Sassaiiian race of kings, he had his visions of future 
grandeur. He saw, we are told, in one of these, a wah^rtbwl and a Midir'sdtvHm 
white fish with four horns : he dreamt that he shot the bird ; and, 

** Some orieotal writers, who find nothing but virtue in the early life of Kfidir, 
inform us, that his uncle was an usurper of his right, and that his nephew, by slaying . 
him, at once did an act of justice, and possesffed himself of the means to save his 
country. — Fraser’s History o/Hidir Shah* 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol, V. page 64. 

VOL. II. li 
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A. D. 1730. 
A. II. 1143. 
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a grunt of four 
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Is requested 
to assume the 
title of sultan. 

Which he re- 
fuses. 


after all his attendants had failed in their attempts to seize the extra- 
ordinary fish, he str^ched out his hand and caught it with the greatest 
ease*. The simple fact of his dreaming of a bird and a fish, he was 
informed by fiattering astrologers, was a certain presage of his at- 
taining imperial power ; and his historianf has had a less difficult 
task in discovering, from subsequent events, that tlie four horns of 
the fish were types of the kingdoms of Persia, Kliaurizm, India, and 
Tartary, which were all destined to be conquered by his hero. , Such 
trifles are not unworthy of notice ; they show the art or superstition 
of him who uses or believes in them, and portray, belter than the 
most elaborate descriptions, the character of those minds upon which 
they make an impression. 

, The expulsion of the Aflghans from Persia seemed the sole effort 
of the genius of Nddir ; and no reward, therefore, appeared too great 
for the man who had liberated bis country from its cruel oppressors. 
The grant made by T&mfisp to this chief, of the four finest provinces^ 
of the empire, was considered only as a just recompense for the great 
services that he had performed. Wc are told, that in the same 
letter by which Tfim^p conveyed the grant of these countries, or, in 
other words, alienated half his kingdom, his victorious general was 
requested to assume the tille of sultan, and a diadem richly set 
with Jewels, '.was sent by one of the noblemen of the court. .NMr 
accepted all tlie honours|| except the title of sullan§; that hi^ name, 

* Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 6l. 
t Meerza Mehdy. | Khorassan, Mazenderan, Seistan, and Kerman, 

y A marriage was, at this period, agreed upon between Rezd Kooli, the eldest son 
of M&dir, and a daughter of the late sultan, Shah Hnssein. 

^ Meerza Mebdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 111. 
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he thought, would excite envy without conferring benefit : he, how- ciiap.xvh. 
ever, took advantage of this proffered elevation to the rank of a 
prince, to exercise one of the most important privileges which 
attaches to monarchs. He directed that his army should be paid 
in coin brought from the province of Khorassan, and that it should Coin strurv 

, ill his own 

be struck in his own name, which virtually amounted to an assump- nnue. 
tion of the independent sovereignty of that country. 

The conquests made by the Turks have been mentioned. The Miircliei 0 ‘ 

• , . .1 1 n gninst the 

armies ot tliat nation continued to occupy some of the finest parts Turks, 
of the province of Irak, and all Aderbijan. N5.dir marched against 
them as soon as his troops were refreshed from the fatigues they had 
endured in the pursuit of the Affghans. He encountered the united 
force of two Turkish p&chds on the plains of Ilamadan, overthrew wimm iie 
them; and made himself master, not only of that city, but of all the and takes the 
country in its vicinity *. He hastened to Aderbijan, where the same g'nd*'ihc 
success attended him. Tabreez, Ardebil, and all the principal cities AdTrbijL.**' 
of that quarter, had surrendered ; and the conqueror was preparing 
to besiege ErivAo, the capital of Armenia, when he received from his 
brother, whom he had left in the government of Khorassan, an 
account of an alarming rebellion of the Affghans of that province.. 

He hastened to its relief; and his success against the rebels was com- Returns and 

* 1 !• rii* •TVAi IT 

pleted 'by the reduction of the fortresses ot Furrah and .Herat. An liuli ill Klio* 
event occurred, during the siege of the latter city, which mark^l the Td! ust. 
barbarous character of this war. N^ir had obtained a victoiy 
over a large division of the Affghan force, and resolved to celebrate 
it with a splendid feast Among othe^ guests were several prisoners 

* Meerza Mehdj's History. Sir William Joaei’a Works, Vol. V. page 1 \i. 
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of high rank. During the festivities, the h^s of three hundred 
Aflghans, who had been slain in the action, were held up on the 
lops of spears. “ At this sight," says the flattering historian of 
Nfldir, “ the chiefs of our enemies fixed their eyes upon the 
“ ground, and never dared to raise them again, notwithstanding 
“ the extraordinary kindness with which they were treated by their 
“ great and generous conqueror* 1 ! ! " 

While NAdir was employed at the siege of Herat, the .Persian 
nobles at Isfahan persuaded the weak TAmflsp to place himself at 
the head of an army and march against the Turks, who were again 
assembling on the frontier. The reverses which the arms of that 
nation had sustained in Persia had caused a revolution at Constan- 
tinople, where the janizaries had first murdered the vizier, and after- 
wards dethroned Ahmedf, and placed his nephew, Mahmood:|;,' upon 
the throne. To this prince N4dir had sent an envoy ||, demanding 
that the Turks should evacuate the province of Aderbijan : and Shah 
Tflmfisp had sent another with what a Persian historian indignantly 
terms “ a swee^scented letter of congratulation," upon his elevation 
to the throne. Before the result of the mission sent by Nfldir could be 
known, Tfimdsp had marched*to besiege ErivAn ; had retreated from 
before that fortress ; been defeated by a Turkish array ; and had lost, 
in one month, all that the genius and valour of his general had gained 
during the preceding season. To render the effects of his weakness 
complete, the alarmed monarch had agreed to a peace, by which 
he abandoned the whole of the country beyond the Araxes to the 


* Meeiza Mehdy’s Hiitoiy. Sir William Jong’s Works, Vol. V. page 144. 
t Ahmed the Third. ;|; Mahmood the Fifth. - 1 Reili KooK Khan. 
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Turks, and ceded five districts of the province of Kermanshah to ciiap.xvii. 
Ahmed, the reigning P4ch^ of Bagdad, by wh^m this treaty Wcis 
negotiated. The disgrace of this engagement was aggravated, by several provin- 
ils containing no stipulation for the release of the Persians who 
had been made prisoners during the war. 

.The* moment that NAdir received accounts of the peace, it Niniir taki- 

advaiilii^i* or 

seems to have occurred to his mind, that it afiurded an excellent the wt’tiUntbs 

• . « I . Ill 1 of the court. 

pretext, for the consunimatiun ot those projects he had so long 
cherished: but, though bold and impatient, he was compelled to 
proceed with caution to the extinction of a race of kings to whom 
obedience had become a habit, and who were, at that moment, repre- 
sented by a prince, who, though weak and despicable, was endeared 
to many of his subjects by his misfortunes. His first step was to t" evapro- 

rl.iuaiionp in 

issue A pi*oclaniation, in which he inveighed with billcrness against :ii he in- 
a treaty which boimdcd the great empire of Persia by the river L 
Araxes, and left many of the inhabitants of that kingdom jmsoners 
in the hands of cruel enemies. “ Such a treaty,” he said, “ is con- 
trary to the will of Heaven : and the angels, who guard the tomb 
“ of the holy Aly, call aloud for the deliverance of his followers from 
“ the bondage in which they are nowdield by vile heretics*.” 

There is no country, however abject its inhabitants may appear, 
where Jllie most daring and ambitious can venture to.usmp the 
supreme power without first obtaining a hold on public opinion: 
and we cannot have a stronger proof of this fact, as applicable to 
Persia, than what we find in the conduct of NAdir upon this memo- 
rable occasion. Though that chief had revived the nnlilary spirit of 

* Meerza Mehdy's .History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 154. 
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CHAP. XVII. his country, and roused a nation, sunk in sloth and luxury, to great 
and successful exer,tiou ; yet neither this success, the imbecility of 
Shah TSmAsp, nor a reliance upon his own fame and strength, could 
induce him to take the last step of usurpation, until he had, by his 
arts, excited in the minds of his countrymen that complete con- 
tempt for the reigning sovereign, and that pride in his glory, which 
was likely to make his elevation appear more the accomplishment of 
their wishes than of his ambition. 

At the same time that NAdir published the proclamation which has 
been mentioned, he addressed letters to all the military chiefs of the 

t 

Nftdir'i iMter couiitry. In that to the Governor of Fars, which has been preserved*, 
ror ofFaT' hc informs him of the great success he has had against the Afghans, 
gnd of the conquest of Herat. He then proceeds to state the asto- 
nishment and indignation with which he has learnt the particulars 
of the treaty concluded with Turkey. You will no doubt," he 
observes, ** be rejoiced to hear, that, as it was to be hoped from the 
“ goodness of God, this peace with the Turks is not likely to endure; 
“ and you may rest in expectation of my approach : for, by the 
blessing of the Most High, I will advance immediately, with an 
‘ ** army elated with success, skilled in sieges, numerous as emmets, 
** valiant as lions, and combining with the vigour of youth the 
prudence of age. Let the cup-bcarer" (he exclaims, quoting 
from a popular poctf) “ tell our enemy, the worshipper of fire, 
** to cover his head with dust; for the water that bad depa^d, 
is returned into its channel." Hc concludes this letter by threat- 
ening, with excommunication and destruction, all Sheahs, or, in 


* MS. Collection of Nftdir Sbah’s Letters. 


t Hafis. 
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other words, all Persians who ‘are adverse to the renewal of hosti- chap.xvii. 
lilies. “ Those Sheahs/* he observes, “ who are backward on this 
" great occasion, and are reconciled to this shameful peace, shall be 
** expelled from the faithful sect, and for ever counted among its 
enemies. To slaughter them will be meritorious; to permit their 
“ e^risleiice, impious." 

Tlie actions of Nddir corresponded with these declarations. lie Niuir send, 

deputations to 

sent an officer to Constantinople, the duties of whose mission to the Constantino- 
ple and Bag* 

Emperor Mahmood were limited to this short message : Restore dad. 

“ the provinces* of Persia, or prepare for war.” A messenger 
was deputed to Ahmed, the Piichd of Bagdad, to apprise him, 
that the deliverer of Persia" was approaching. A peace had Concludes a 

• peace with 

been concluded with the Russians, by which it was stipulated Russia, 
that they should abandon all the conquests they bad made on the 
shores of the Caspian : and Nddir despatched two officers to that 
quarter to sec that there was no delay in the execution of this 
treaty. 

Alter adopting these measures, Nddir marched to Isfahan. He Marches to 
first upbraided Shah Tfiinfisp with his conduct in making peace with idh August, 
the Turks, and then pretended to be reconciled to him : but the scene ^ 
of his mock submission to this prince drew to a close. Tfimdsp M-as 
invited .to the tents of his general to share in tlic joys .of a feast, 
which terminated in his being seized, ;and dethroned f. He was sent siuh T&iaiap 
to Khorassan. The Mahomedan author^ who records these events, #nd'*Mnt"'to 

Khoraiiaii. 


* Georgia was the principal province that was alienated by the treaty, and that 
part of Aderbijan which lies to the northward of t\(k Araxes. 
t The twenty-sixth of August. 

X Meerza Mehdy^s History. Sir William Joneses Works, Vol. V. page 162. 
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cHAP.xvif. is careful in informing us, that the generosity *of N^ir desired that 
TAmfisp, though a prisoner, should be accompanied by all his ladies, 
and enjoy every other comfort that could be deemed necessary to 
pleasurable existence. 

'I'lic time did not yet appear to NAdir to be ripe for his seizing 
the crown of Persia. The officers of his army, and some venal 
nobles of the court, earnestly it'quested, that he, who was alone 
w'drthy to wear the diadem, would plaee it upon his head: but 
he rejected their entreaties, from pretended respect for the blood 
riie Min of of the Suftavean kings. The son of TAmfisp, an infant* only 

Sliali , 

n i-i«!vat(d to ciglil nionths old, was scaled upon the throne, and N&dir ac- 

llif throne. , , - . 

cepted the name and power of regent of the empire f. 

NAdirmnrrlits, AVhen the cci'cmoiiies necessary at this coronation were over, 
N^dir marched with a large army to tlic attack of Ikigdad- The 
governor of that city, Ahmed PAchd, was not more distinguished 
for his talents as a soldier than a statesman ; and the Persian leader 
liad made his preparations in the expectation of an obstinate 
defence: but neither the valour nor skill of Ahmed would have 
saved his city, had not the Turkish general, Top41 Osman, advanced, 
' at the head of an immense «rmy|, to his relief. N^ir instantly 
i 4 fnrfs»part rcsolved to hazard a battle. He left a small part|| of his army in 
blrdra remainder to attack TopAl Osman, Vho was 


* Thh child is called Abbas the Third. He is included, by some historians, in the 
list of Persian kings. 

*1 Mcerza Melidy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 169. 
j; Meerza Mehdy asserts, tliat this army amounted to one hundred thousand men. 

II According to Meerza Mehdy, he left a body of twelve thousand men in the 
trenches before Bagdad.— Sir William Jones’s Worh, Vol. V. page 174. 
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encamped on the batiks of the Tigris, near the village of SAinArAh, niAP.xvir. 
which is situated about sixty miles from Bagdad. The action 
that ensued was one of the miost bloody ever fought between the 
Turks and Persians. It was at first favourable to the latter, whose 
cavalry put the enemy to flight: but the Turkish infantry advanced, a. tr. inr.. 
and restored the battle. A corps of Arabs, from whom Nadir 
expected support, fell upon one of his flanks. His men, who had 
l)ecn exposed all day to the intense rays of a summer sun, fainted 
with heat and thirst. He himself twice fell to the ground, in the 
midst of his enemies, from Ins horses being shot ; and his standard- 
licarcr, conceiving him slain, fled from the field. All these causes in wliicli tiip 
combined to give the victory to Topdl Osman ; and, after a con- 
test of more than eight hours, the army of Nildir w'as completely 
defeated. The moment the news of this event reached Bagdad, 
the inhabitants of that city fell on the troops left to guard the 
trenches, who were also routed. The loss of the Persians in this 
battle was estimated by their enemies at sixty thousand men ; and 
it probably amounted to more than one third of that number. . 

The Turks suffered almost as severely : but their triumph was very 
complete ; for NAdir did not reasseifible the whole of his broken 
and dispersed army till he reached the plains of Hamadan, a 
distance of more than ttvo hundred miles from the field of action. 

There is no period in the life of NAdir at which he apj)cars Na,i,r’, c..n. 
to more advantage than aficr this great misfortune. Instead of 
reproaching his soldiore with their defeat, ho loaded them with 
praises and with favours. Their losses in monc)' and horses were 
more than repaid, and Uiey were encouraged hy the exhortations 
as well as the actions of their politic commander, to desire nothing 
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nt' Turks. 
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join in iho 

flight. 


Topul Osiiiaii 
i'-> sliiiii. 


so laucli as an opportunity of revenging themselves upon their 
enemies. This con^juct increased his reputation and popularity to 
so groiil a degree, that recruits from every part of Persia hastened to 
join his standard ; and in less than three months after this action, 
Nadir descended agiiin into the plains of Bagdad, witli an army 
more numerous than beibre. 

Ilis brave antagonist, Topdl Osman, had Jealous rivals at tlie 
Court of Constantinople ; and these, alarmed at the great f^e he 
had ae(]uired, not only prevented, by their intrigues, his being rein- 
forced with men, but, by withholding the supplies of money that 
$ 

were necessary to pay his troops, compelled him to separate his 
force, lie, nevertlulcss, made the greatest efforts to oppose this 
second invasion of NAdir. lie sent a corps of cavalry to arrest 
die progress of the P('rsians: but the latter, eager for revenge, 
made such a siuhlcn and furious attack on this l)ody, that they 
comjjictely routed it. On hearing this inlelligcnct.*, the Turkish 
general advanced with all the troops he- had l>een ablo to draw 
Uigcther to its su]HK)rt; but his own army partook of the panic 
of their flying comrades. 'i’opAl Osman endeavoui'ed in vain to 
ndly them, lie was himself «o infirm, that he always rode in a 
litter. Ills attendants, in the hope that he might escape, lifted 
him (when the flight became general,) upon a horse: but l)i$ rich 
dress attracted the eyes of a Persian soldier, who pierced him 
with his lance, and then separating his head from his body, carried 
it lo his coimnander. We are pleased to find that NAdir respecU'd 
the remains of his former conrpieror*. His head and corpse were 


* VVe find a very interesting account of this celebrated Turkish general in lian- 
way. Topul Qsnian hud been taken in his early life by a Spanish' privateer: he was 
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sent by an officer of* rank to’ the Turkish army, that they might 
receive those honourable rites of sepulture, whiph in all nations arc 
considered due to a great and valiant soldier. 

After the death of Topffi Osman, and the defeat of his army, 
Nddir proceeded to invest Bagdad*: but being alarmed at the 
acQount of a serious revolt in the Province of Farsf, he readily 
listened to the terms Avhich the ruler of that city proposed, wliicli 
were, that the governments of Turkey and Persia should repossess 
the countries that belonged to them in the reign of Sultan Hussein, 
before the Aflglian invasion. The rcl)ellion which had compelled 
him to retire from the Turkish territories had hardly been snj)- 
pressed, bct()re he learnt that the Em|)eror of ConsUinlinoplc had 
refused to ratily the engagements made by the Pilchd of Bagdad, 


ciiAp.xvn. 


Nwrlir con- 

clutlt'S a liL'ti- 
ty with the 
IMciiH of 13ag- 
dutl. 


\VliicJi tip* 
Km(M'ior of 
Constiintii)')- 
pli* ri’fiisrs 1(1 
nitify. 


rnnsoined and restored to Ills country by the generosity of a French officer, of the name 
of Vincent Arnaud, at Malta, The gratitude and kindness which he showed his deli- 
verer gives us the best iinprcssioii of his jirivatc virtues. He was raised to the high 
but dangerous dignity of prime vizier in 1731, and his first act was to desire the 
French ambassador to write for his benefactor. “ Bid him make haste,” said Topal 
Osman, for we viziers seldom last long.” He had, bc^forc he was promoted to 
this high station, repaid Arnaud tenfold for his i^nsom ; but he now loaded him with 
caresses aipl favours, and made a glory of presenting to the whole court tlic virtuous 
and generous man, to whom he owed bis life and liberty. When Topal Osman was 
removed from the office of vizier, he publicly returned thanks to Heaved at his having 
been released with honour from such a burden. He was afterwards raised to thq com- 
mand of the Turkish armies on the Persian frontier, and terminated his life as has been 
described. 

• Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 190 . 

t This rebellion was headed by Mahomed Kfian, who was the chief of a tribe ol' 
Baloochees : after be was taken prisoner he hanged himself. 
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cHAP.xvii. and had sent a general, named AbdRlld*, at the head of a large 
force, with orders, either to conclude peace, or to continue the 
Nfidir imfteii* waf, as circumstanccs should render it expedient. N&dir hastened 
mi!d* nnd to occupy Armenia and Georgia, which were the principal of the 
disputed provinces. He threw a bridge over the rapid Araxes ; and 
A ll. 1H7. invested the ciUcs of Teflis, Gunjah, and Erivfln,*in the 

hope that the danger with wliicli they were threatened, would lead 
iho Turkish general to hazard an action. Nor was he deceived. 
Abdidlfi, encouraged by his superior numbers, left the entrench- 
ments')' with which he had covered his army, and attacked the 
A. D. 1735. Persians on* the plains of lifighftvund, near Eriv4n. The Persian 
iiaranguci iiij leader, when he saw him advancing, addressed his troops in the 
most animated language. “ Their enemies,” he said, “ outnum- 
“ bered them eight to onej.; but that was only an iiicitempnl to 
“ glorious exertion. He had dreamt on the past night,” he told 
them, “ that a furious animal had rushed into his t(?nt, which, after 
“ a long struggle, lie had slaiu((. AVitli sueh an omen,” he exclaimed, 
“ success is certain to Uiosc who fight under the protection of 
“ his great arm, who raiseth the weak to glory, and caslclli down 
• “ the proudest oppressors.” Jf his troops were encouraged by this 

* Ilaaway styles tills officer AbdfillA Kouprouli, Pachfi of Cairo.— Han way, 
Vol. II. page 336. 

t He had fortified a camp near the city of Kars (the Charsa of Ptolemy,) which is 
at present subject to Turkey, and has a population of about tliirty thousand souls.— 
Kinnier’s Mentoir of Penia, page 323. 

% Mecr/a Mehdy gives an exaggerated account of the number of tlie Turks. They 
had, he asserts, sixty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand infantry. 

H Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 216. 
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speech, they were sliU more so by his example. After his skill had ciiap.xvii. 
made the most able disposition of his array, he rushed upon the 
enemy at the head of his bravest men ; and wherever he led, the 
Persians were irresistible. In one of these charges, AbdCtlld Pdeh^ 
was slain by a soldier*, who brought his head to Nddir; and, as whose eeoc- 
thc battle still raged, he directed it to be fixed upon a spear, and to '**'“"* 
be displayed where it would be best seen by the enemy. The effect 
ivas as he anticipated. The Turks, perceiving their general was slain, The Turks 
fled in every direction, and left the plain covered with their dead. ‘*”**®”*’ 
This victory was followed by the submission of the cities of Gunjah .screrui cities 
and Teflis; and those of Kars and Erivftn, with all the former 
possessions of the Persians in that quarterf, were soon afterwards 
ceded to him by the policy of the Ottoman Court; who, taught 
by njisforlune, were glad to conclude a peace on the basis which Conrluiles a 

* pence with 

had been before settled by the Pikhd of Bagdad. ti.c ottoman 

The period was now arrived when Nddir thought he might lay 
aside the veil which he had hitherto used. An account was brought 
that the infantj sovereign of Persia had died at IsfaJian, and con- Death uf the 
seciuently that the throne was vacant. It has always been the iSofpJL 

* The name of this man was Roostam. >— Afeerza Melidy’s History. Sir William 
sloNEs’s ^rorA's, Vol. V. page 217. 

t Diving the three months between the victory of Bughavund and tliq conclusion of 
peace, Niidir was employed in the reduction of the Lcsghccs, a savage tribe who dwell 
on the mountains that separate Georgia from the Caspian, and continually vex that 
province with their irruptions. 

:j; Many authors state that the child died a natural death : but this is of little con- 
sequence. It cannot be supposed that Nadir could ever have hesitated one moment in 
rem.iving so frail an obstacle, (if that hod been necessary,) to clear the path of his 
ambition. 
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usage of ihc kings of Persia to observe the Noiiroze, or vernal 
equinox, as a great festival, and on it all the chief officers, civil 
and niililury, of the government appear at court. N^ir issued 
an order, that nut only these, but every person of rank and con^ 
sideration in the kingdom, should ma‘t liim, on the day of that 
festival* on the plains oi‘ Chowal Mogfim*, where he ordered a 
number of temporary buildings to be erected, and made every 
preparation to receive them w'ith splendour and magnihcenccl. We 
arc informed, that upwards of one hundred thousand persons at- 
tended this celebrated meeting: and if this includes the troops, 
the amount is probably not (‘xaggerated. 

Niidir (his histonan informs us,) assembled tlie principal nobles 
and officers on tlic morning of the festival, and addressed them 
in tlic following terms f. “ Shah Tdm^sp and Shah Abbas, were 
“ your kings, and the princes of their blood arc the heirs to 
“ the throne. Choose one of them for your sovereign, or some 
“ other person whom you know to be great and virtuous. It is 
“ enough for me that I have restored the throne to its glory, and 
“ delivered iny country from the Affghans, the Turks, and the 
Russians.” He retired, that, their deliberations might seem more 

* “ The celebrated Chowal Mogfun, or Plain of Mogtiin, extends from the ncigh- 
bourhood of Ardebil to the mouths of the Cyrus. It is reported to be sixty fursungs 
" in length, and twenty in breadth; and its rich soil, and luxuriant pastures, seem to 
“ have rendered it the favourite encamping ground of most eastern conquerors. The 
victorious career of Pompey the Great was arrested by the venomous serpents with 
“ which it is thought to be infested. * Heraclius passed some time at Mogam.”— Kin* 
M nut’s Memoir of Persia, page 152. 

t Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 235. 
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fr^, but was soon recalled to hear their unanimous request, that chap.xvii. 
he, who had saved his country, and was alone, able to protect it, 
would accent the crown. He refused this offer, protesting solemnly '<* 

■ ^ llif rmwM, 

that the idea of ascending the throne of Persia had never once "i-ich iic at 
entered his imagination*! The same scene was acted every day 
for, a month, till Ndclir, appearing to be subdued by their tiniest 
solicitations, agreed to comply with their wishes; but said, when 
he made this apparent concession, “ I must insist that, ni I Nf'Jir accepts 

llie iTown of 

“ sacrifice so much for Persia, the inhabitants of that nalion ivraia,iitinin- 

liilioii of the 

“ shall, ill consideration for one who has no object but their shcah sm be- 
“ traiKpiillily, abandon that belief which was introduced by Shah a. n "'nac.' 
“ Ismail, the founder of the Suffavetui dynasty, and once more ac- 
“ knowledge the legitimate authority of the four first caliphs 
“ Sinet; the schism of Shcah has prevailed," he added, “ this country 
** has been in continual distraction : let us all become Soonccs, atid 
“ that will ccasc. Jlut as (?vcry national rt'ligiun should have a head, 

“ let ihe holy Iinauni Jaaller, who is of the family of the prophet, and 
“ whom we all venerate, be the hcjul of ours." After the assembly | 
had consented to this change, and a royal mandate || had been issued 

* Ml'crza Mehdy’s History. Sir W illiam Joqcs*s Works, Vol. V. page 1230. 

t Aboubeker, Osman, Omar, and Aly. 

I I foUow ibe historian of Nadir Meerza Mehdy. Han way and others inform us, 
that the chief priest rose, and advised Nadir to confine himself to temporal alfairs, and 
not to interfere with matters of religion. The siuhlm death of tins ]a**li counsellor 
warmed others into a speedy assent to all Nadir’s proposition^. — Hanwa\, Vol. 11. 
page 341. Fkasek's llhtorij of Ntidir Shah, page 1 18. 

II The following translation of the edict he issfued on this occasion, is given by an 
English writer : — 

To all in high stations, the chief pontilf, the governors, ministers of the law, and 
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ciiAP.xvii. to proclaim it, N&dir informed thcni, that Itc would communicate 
what had been done to the Emperor of Constantinople, and require 

“ learned men of the royal residence of Isfahan, being exalted through the king's 
** favour, know ye, that while the abode of our ensigns (on whom victory attends) was 
“ at Cliowal Mogiim, it was agreed at several meetings, that from henccfurlli, aecord- 
“ iiig to ancient custom, (being fixed and established in the religion of J-laiicrfa -and 
“ .1 nailer, as transmitted to us by our predecessors,) we do acknowledge the directing 
“ caliphs (in all whom the high (lod is pleased) as the successors of the chief of mes- 
“ sengers ; and whenever they present themselves, mention the names of each of the 
“ four with great respect. Moreover, in some places of these kingdoms, at the time of 
“ Calling to pra^’crs, and standing up at prayer, then mention tliose words, ‘ Aly, the 
“ friend of Ood,' according to the usual method of the Shcahs, and contrary to tliose 
who arc orthodo.Y. This is repugnant to religion, and contrary to the agreement and 
" covenant entered into, llcsidcs, it is evident to the world, that as the prince of tlic 
“ faithful, the lion of God, the victorious, is elect, praised, and acceptable to the Lord 
“ ol glory, his rank and interest at the court of unity will not be increased by vulgar 
" testimony, nor the full moon of his power be diminished by omitting these words. 
‘‘ The ill consequence of this form is, tlial both sects, wiio ctjually acknowledge the 
“ chief and prophet of both worlds, will, by this diflfcrcnce, be provoked to animosities, 
“ which are disagreeable both to the prophet and to the prince of the faithful. Where* 
" fore, as soon as the purport of this high edict is known, let it be signified to all Mus- 
. « seltnen, high and low, great and small, the ctillers to prayer in the city, its dependen- 
•« cies, and the adjacent countries, that from this day henceforth, these words, as 
“ differing from the orthodox custom, be not mentioned. It is also usual .with the 
“ governors in', their assemblies, after Fattaha and Tokbir, to say, ‘ May the king, from 
“ whom all our fortune flows, live for ever.’ As a Tokbir for perpetuating a mortal 
" man is vain, and of no effect, 1 expressly order, that every khan who is a master of a 
“ tabal aud ensign, say it in this manner: ‘ Thanks to the true king for all benefits.’ 
“ I’rom henceforward all persons must observe these settled regulations, and written 

•J 

" orders : for whosoever deviates therefrom, will incur the displeasure of the king of 
“ kings. Written in the month of Suffer, 1141).”— Feasbh’s History ofS&dir Shah, 
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that monarch to give full eff6ct to this advance to general concord ghap.xvii. 
among Mahomedans : and he would also insist, that, as there were 
now four orthodox seels* among Suonees, the Persians, under the 
name of the sect of Jaaifer, should be admitted as the fiflh, and 
tliat another column should be added to the fourf which already 
dcpraled the temple at Mecca, in honour of this new bmuch of the 
true religion. 

Various conjectures have been made respecting those motives Aioiivoswiiidi 
which induced N&dir to propose to the inhabitants of Persia to to make tin* 
abandon the tenets of their belief as Sheahs. He had professed 
himself a warm admirer of the doctrines of this sect, and had 
used every eli'ort in his power to kindle tliat A'ery belief which 
he now desired to suppress. But the conqueror was always con- 
sisteid: in his object: he worshipped with a sincere heart at no 
shrine but that of ambition. While he pretended to be the slave 
of a king of the Suffavean race, and desired only to expel the Atf- 
ghans and Turks from Persia, he Iruxi to obtain strcnglli by exciting 
all llie rancorous feeling of an opposite sect in the minds of his 
countrymen. But when success extended his views; Avhen he 
resolved on the extinction of the descendants of Shah Ismail ; and 
began, in his waking visions, to contemplate, as parts of his future 
empire, the mountains of Candahar, the plains of India, and the fine 
provinces of Asia Minor, he naturally sought the abolition of a sect, 
which, in its very institution, revived the memory of a family hi; had 
destroyed, and which appeared, from the hatred Avith which its 

* The sects of Haneefai Sbaffeii Malik, aftd llanbul; each of which have an 
oratory at the temple of Mecca. 

+ Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol, V. page 238. 
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The coronii- 
tioii of N&dir, 
A. T). 1736. 
A. II. 1149. 


Coin struck in 
his name. 


lie marches to' 
Isfahan. 


followers were regarded by the nations he proposed to subdue, likely 
to interiK)se a con^derablc obstacle to the progress of his imperial 
power. 

The historian of Nddir is careful in informing us, that the crown 
of Persia was placed upon the head of the conqueror exactly at 
twenty minutes past eight on the morning of the twenty-sixth, of 
February*. The moment, no doubt, had been fixed by the most 
skilful astrologers. The ceremony was performed in a splendid 
hall erected for the occasion ; and Nfidir was seated on a throne 
coyered with precious jewels. Various coins were immediately 
struck in his name, on which was the following inscription -j* : 
“ The impression stamped on this gold proclaims to the world 
“ the sovereignty of N&dir, native of the land of Persia, and tlie 
“ monarch whor subdues the earth.” On the reverse was a short 
Arabic sentence, which signified, That which has happened is 
“ the best." But even the flatterer| who records these particulars 
confesses, that there were malicious wits who made free >vith the 
latter sentence, and, by the alteration of the position of one letter, 
made it signify, ** That which has happened is not the best.” 

N&dir Shah, soon after his elevation to the throne, marched to 
Isfahan; but the short time he spent in that capital was solely 

m 

* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir VV^iJIiam Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 
t Some of these coins arc in the Bodleian Library. The Persian stanza is, 

Siccii bur zer kurd, nfim e Sultanett dir Jeh&n, 

K^er e Ir&n zumeen ou Kboosroo Geettee Sit&n. 

The Arabic sentence on the reverse'was Al Kheir JimA mka: when changed by the 
wits, it was La Kheir Jima wuka. The letters of the Arabic sentence on Nadir’s seal 
form, as numerals, 1149, the date of the Ilejirah on which be ascended the throne. 

a 

I Mcerza-Mebdy. 
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devoted to military preparations : be had resolved on the entire 
extinction of the Affghans as a separate power, and that could not 
be effected without the reduction of the City and Province of Can- 
dahar, which was then in possession of a prince called Hussein Khan, 
the brother of the celebrated Mahmood : but before he proceeded 
uppn this expedition, he adopted every measure that could secure 
the internal tranquillity of Persia* during his absence. The peace of 
the country round Isfahan had been much disturbed by the depre- 
dations of a numerous and barbarous tribe, called Bukhtee^rees, 


CHAP. XVII. 


Adopts mea- 
sures to reduce 
tlie Duklitecft- 
ree tribe. 


who inhabit the mountains that stretch from near this capital to the 
vicinity of Shuster. The subjugation of these plunderers had ever 
been deemed impossible. Their lolly and rugged mountains abound 
with rocks and caverns, which in times of danger serve them 
fastnesses and dens. But N4dir showed that this fancied security, 
which had protected tlicm for ages, was a mere delusion. Ue led 
his veteran soldiers to the tops of their highest mountains ; parties 
of light troops hunted them from the cliffs and glens in which they 
were concealed ; and in the space of one month the tribe was com- 
pletely subdued. Their chieff was taken prisoner, and put to death I Whom lip bub- 
but the policy of Nddir treated those of his followers who escaped the thS’ieiw 
first fury of his troops with lenity and favour: he assigned them 
bctter,.but more accessible, lands than what they befoip. possessed : 
he also look a number of them into his army ; and this corjis, by 
its extraordinary bravery at the siege of Candahar, confirmed the 
wisdom of his generous conduct. 


* The Island of Bahrein was taken this year from the Arabs, by Mahomed Tnckce 
Khan, the GoTcmor of Fars. t The name of this chief was Aly MoorAd. 
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ciiAP.xvir. 


IMitrHirs to 

A. I). 17:i7. 
A. 11. L150. 

Which lip 
blucLuiles. 

And traces 
out lines in 
its \iriniiy lor 
a new city, 
which i.s cniltd 
Nadira had. 


Commences 
inoi'c active 
nprratinn<i. 

A. D. 1738. 
A. II. 1151. 


N^ir marched ivilli an army of eighty thousand men through 
Khorassan and Seistan to Candahar. He met wilh no resistance 

t 

of any consequence before he reached that city : but he tbund its 
defences were loo formidable to give him hopes of its early sur> 
render. His first resolution was to subdue it by blockade ; and he 
not only made permanent cantonments for his army in its vicinity, 
but ordered the lines of a new city to be traced out, which he called 
N^dirAhfid, or “ the abode of NAdir*.” He also built towers all round 
Candaliar, and so connected them with small batteries, that it became 
impossible for the besieged to maintain an}' intercourse with the sur- 
rounding country f. Observing, however, that the Affghans were not 
intimidated by the indications which his conduct gave of his deter- 
mined resolution to concjucr them, and that they had still abundance 
of provisions, he was compelled, after a year had been wasted in the 
blockade, to a)mmencc a more active course of o[)erations. The 
City of Candahar stood on the face of a hill, and was defended by a 
wall, and by a number of small towers. The Persians made them- 
selves masters of some of the most commanding eminences, to which 
they conveyed, with incredible labour, both cannon and mortars. 
'Aided by the lire of these, they successively assailed the diflerent 
towers. At some they were repulsed with great loss ; at others they 
succeeded ; -but the bravery of tlie corps of Bukhlecfirces, who have 
been before mentioned, was successful in carrying a principal tower, 


* After Candahar was taken, almost all the inhabitants removed to this new city, 
which, after the death of its founder, received the name of Candahan The modern 
Candahar is dose to the site of the old city. 

I Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page £68. 
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which enabled them to enter the citadel, and placed the whole town ciiap.xvii. 
at their mercy. The governor, however, with the principal part 
of the garrison, still held out in a detached fort : but, seeing that 
resistance was vain, he offered to capitulate : and Nddir readily gave Canilahar ca- 
him a promise of forgiveness and protection. It appears at this 
period to have been the policy of the conqueror to conciliate the 
Affghans. He had, in a very great degree, disarmed the prejudices 
of that nation, by the proclamation which he issued on ascending 
the throne against the tenets of the Sheahs ; and he now sought, not 
mt^rcly to soften their resentment, but to attach them to his person 
and government by favours. He completely succeeded : some of 
the tribes of that nation continued, during his life, to rank among the 
bravest soldiers of his army, and formed a powerful check upon thp 
discoutent and turbulence of his own countrymen. 

NYhile MAdir was employed in besieging Candahar, his gene- His generals 
rals had been successful in nducing the strong holds in its vici- M,oni; imiiit 
nity : and his eldest son, Uezd Kooli, had, during this short period, ||i,j 
obtained a fame, which seemed to promise that his name would one 
day c(pia1 that of his father. 'J'he Atlghan prince of Candahar had 
expected aid from the chief of Bulkh,. against whom Nddir detached 
his son, with- a chosen body of twelve thousand horse. The prince Defeats the 
not oijy defeated this ruler, and took his capital, but .passed the alrpll!ll*ihe 
Oxus, and did not hesitate to give battle to the monarch of the 
Usbegs, who had advanced from Bokharah with an army far out- 
numbering the Persians*. The nish valour of Uezd Kooli was caim a vic- 
crowned with a signal victory : and the career of the young hero ' '* 


* Meeraa Mehdy’s HUtorj. Sir William Junes’s Works, Vol. V. page iSG. 
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CHAP. XVII. was only arrested by a mandate from his father, who desired him 
to recross the Oxus. NAdir at the same time addressed letters to 

Nfidir ri'Ciills * 

the King of the Usbegs, and to the other chiefs of that part of 
Tartary, informing them, that he had sent orders to his son to retreat 
within the limits of the Pereian empire, and not to disturb countries 
which were the inheritance of the race of Chenghiz Khan,' and. of 
high Turkoman families. 

Ilis motives This conduct, which was evidently the result of that policy, which 

for doing so. 

aifecls moderation, that it may better accomplish its ambitious pur- 
poses, has been ascribed by some to a jealousy which they conceive 
N&dir, even at this early period, entertained of the rising reputation 
of his son : but those who impute it to this cause, forget that RezA 
Kooli, when he returned, was not only received with extraordinary 
favour and aflcclion, but soon afterwards was intrusted with all the 
power of a sovereign, and led; to govern Persia, while his father 
proceeded with his vast designs of subjugating to bis authority the 
distant regions of fndia. 

Result of NA- When Nddir Shah marched against the Aifghans, he had sent an 

(lir*smis!iioiitai i 

the Empenir aiiibassador to Dchli, requesting the monarch of India would give 

01 Diihi. iIjq governors of his northern provinces not to permit the 

enemies of Persia to find a refuge from an avenging sword, in the 
territories of an ally*. No satisfactory answer had been received to 
this mission : and, while the Aifghans were allowed to take shelter 
within the limits of the Indian empire, obstacles were thrown in the 
way of the return of the Persian envoy. NAdir, incensed at these 
proceedings, pursued the fugitives to Cabul, and not only made himself 


* Meerza Melidy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page S 78 . 
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master of that city, but of all the country in its vicinity*. Afler ciiAP.xvn. 
this conquest, he addressed another letter to the Emperor of India, 

^ i Takes Cnbul, 

in which he reproached him, in tlie bitterest teniis, for his past con- <»•'■ •» tiic 

country in its 

duct; but still professed a desire of maintaining the relations ol' vicinity, 
friendship. The bearer of this letter was slain by an Affghan 
chief and NAdir, perhaps, did not regret an event, which 
added to the pretexts that before existed to justify him to tlie The benrer of 

the letter slain 

world,' in undertaking tlie most splendid of ail his enterprises^ — by an Affghan 
the invasion of India. 

Before the events which attended this memorable expedition Condition of 

India at the 

arc narrated, it may be useful to make some observations on period of its 
the actual condition of that great empire, which was threatened 
with destruction. India had been frequently overrun by tlie 
hardy warriors of the uortli. Since the invasion of Mahmood 
of Ghixni, Hindoo princes had ceased to reign ; and it had con- 
tinued subject to different dynasties of Mahoincdan nionarchs, who, 
in their turns, were overthrown by powerful conquerors. The dc- 
striiclive sword of Tiinour had desolated those fields which, after 
a series of extraordinary revolutions, were destined to flourish under 
his descendants ; and the scenes of hjs bloodiest and most inhuman 
massacres, by a strange vicissitude of fortune, became those in whicii 
his name, as the renowned ancestor of a long race of emperors, 
was most venerated. 

.* 'Meerza Mcljdy’s History. Sir Willi.'im Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 28‘2. 
t The name of the chief by whom the Persian envoy was slain, was W&letl Abbas : 
he was Governor of JellalabarJ. — Mcerza Melidy’s History. Sir William Junrs’s 
Works, Voi. V. page 284. 
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Ills descendant, Baber, had been driven, from liis own inheriu 
ance* on Hie banks of the Jaxartes by the superior numbers of the 

f 

Usbegs ; but, supported by the attachment of his followers, and 
his own great qualities, he first established himself in the country 
of Cabul, and then made himself master of the throne of Delili, 
which attained its greatest splendour under his grandson, the 
celebrated ilckbar. We may date the coiimiencement oi‘ its 
decline from the death of that truly great sovereign: but the 
appearance, if not the reality, of its former glory was revived 
by the art, the wisdom, and the valour, of Aurungiicbef, who 
was the last prince of the race of Timour that ever enjoyed real 
power: for, besides that common cause of dissolution iii all such 
empires, the turbulence and rebellion of those families of high nobles 
who, from the constitution of its government, were intrusted with 
great military power, and the charge of distant provinces, a race 
of Hindoos had arisen in the southern parts of India, who threat- 
ened, by their bold and incessant depredations, to retaliate upon 
their Mahomedan conquerors all the evils which tliose had inflicted 
upon their ancestors. 

Thu Marluittas, among whom are found the four classes of 
Hindoos, derive their name from tlie ancient appellation of that 
region J of. India of which they arc natives. They are, to speak 
in the language of inuderii geography, inhabitants of the Deckan. 
They first became formidable in the reign of Shah Jehan: and, 
during thirty years that Aurungisebc passed in the southern pro- 

'■* Tlie proviacc of Ferghannh. f The great-grandson of Ackbar. j; Maharashtra. 
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vinccsofhis empire, his chief occupation was to subdue the Mar^ ciiap.xvu. 
hattas ; but this lie found im|)Ossib1c, for they, never awaited his 
attack. The country was laid waste, and his troops continually 
harassed by men, who, from the lightness of their frames, wem 
no burden to their horses ; and who, from habits of hardihood and 
abstemiousness, required little either for shelter or support. It 
seemed in vain to war with a foe who was intangible, and whose 
glory lay in the rapidity of his retreat ; for the Marhatta solcHer, 
though brave, boasts more of his power to elude, than to attack his 
enemy. 

When the empire of India fell to pieces at the death of Aurung* 
zebe, and Mahomedan princes and nobles were all ranged against 
each other, the Marhattas, by continuing united, made a rapid and 
surprising progress. Besides the great possessions which they actually 
occupied, they had compelled not only the paramount sovereign 
of India, but almost every ruler of a province, to pay them a con- 
siderable part of their annual collections*, that their habitations 
and fields might remain in safety. At the period when NUdir 
threatened invasion, the City of Dchli itself was subject to this 
disgraceful tributef. • 

Mahomed Shah, the ruling emperor, was a weak and dissolute 
prince. • Cotemporary authors have told us, “ that h& was never 
‘‘ without a mistress in his arms, and a glass in his hand^:” and, 
hating occupation, he intrusted others with the entire management 
of his empire. His principal vizier was Khan Douran Khan ; who. 


* This was levied under various names oi' Clioute, Desmookee, &c. 
t Sier Mndiklicrccn. t Nadir N&mali. 


VOL. II. 
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ciiAp.xvn. though fond of power, was also devoted td pleasure. The chief 
rival of this minister was Nizam-ul-mulk, the Subadar, or Viceroy 
of the Dcckan, who had been called to court with no friendly view, 
and to whose experience and wisdom his monarch had not resort 
till the danger became imminent and alarming. This nobleman 
has been accused of having invited the Persian monarch td invade 
India, llicrc is, however, no proof of this fact ; nor can we assign 
any reasonable motive for such traitorous conduct in one of the first 
and most powerful onirahs of the empire : but imputed treachery 
is ever the shield with Avhich incompetence and cowardice seek to 
defend llicniselvcs. The real truth Avas, that the distracted and dcs< 
picablc Court of Deldi, sensible of their own weakness, tried to per- 
suade themselves that Nfidir Avould not aidvanee. They had formed 
an exaggerated opinion of the strength of Candahar, and thewalour 
of its defenders; and when they learnt its fall, they expected the 
Pei'sian monarch Avould return to his own dominions. Even when 
they heard he was at Cabul, they still thought some event might 
compel him to retire; and this stupid infatuation was hardly dis- 
pelled by hearing that he had crossed the Indus. Housed, however, 
.iit last to a sense of the gre&t danger with Avhich the empire was 
threatened, Mahomed Shah, attended by his court, and ail the 
Mahomed troops lie couUi collect, marched to the plain of Kanial, a village 
nn army, and situatcd OH thc right bank of the Jumna river, about a degree to the 
Karoah* ' nortliward of Dehli, Avhere he surrounded his camp Avith entrench- 
A II 1151 Avhich Avere mounted a useless train of heavy artillery. 

NAdii's rapid The progrcss of Nddir from Cabul to India was rapid and 
successful: almost all thc governors of the principal provinces 
A u iiM Avhich he passed, anticipated the fate of* the empire by 
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their submission : but the conqueror has, in a letter to his son, Rez4 ciiAP.xvn. 
Kooli, given us the most authentic account we could desire to 
possess, of events from the day on which he left Lahore, till that 
on which he resolved to restore the vanquished Mahomed Shah 
to the throne of his ancestors. After informing that prince of an Letter to his 

soii| 

advantage which his troops had gained over an advanced party of kooii. 
his enemies, and describing an ineffectual attempt he had made 
to prevent the junction of an army under Saadut Khan with 
Mahomed Shah, he states, that the Indian monarch considered 
himself so strong from this reinforcement, that he left liis entrench- 
ments, and drew up his troops in order of battle. The result will bo 
best told in Nadir’s own words. 

“ We,” he observes, “ whose wishes were for such a day, after Description «i 
appointing guards for our camp, and invoking the support of an ii,e i„dia„ 

“ all-powerful Creator, mounted, and advanced to the charge. For ,^,.3 
“ two complete hours the action raged with violence, and a heavy fire ''■ 

“ from cannon and musquetry was kept up. After that, by the aid 
“ of the Almighty, our lion-hunting heroes broke the enemy's line, 

“ and chased them irom the field of battle, dispersing them in every 
“ direction*. Tliis battle lasted two hours ; and for two hours and 
** a half more were our conquering soldiers engaged in pursuit. 

“ When one hour of the day remained, the field was entirely cleared 
“ of the enemy ; and as the entrenchments of their camp were strong, 

** and the fortifications formidable, we would not permit our army to 
** assault it. 


* He here ennmerateB the principal cliicti) of the Indian army that were killed, 
severely wounded, or taken prisoners: among the former was Khan Donran, the prime 
minister ; and among the latter, Saadnt Khan, the general. 
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Mulioiiicd 
Shall goi‘S fo 
(hr cnijiji of 
^'Adir. 

A.D. 173ft 
A. 11. li:>'’. 
Ills lecTiitiuii. 


“ All iinnicnsc treasure, a number of diepliunts, pari of llie 
“ artillery of the emperor, and rich spoils of every description, were 
“ the reward of our victory. Upwards of twenty thousand of the 
“ enemy were slain on the field of bailie, and a much greater number 
** were made prisoners. Immediately alter the action was over, wc 
** surrounded the emperor’s army, and took measures to prevent all 
** communication with the adjacent country ; preparing at the same 
“ time our cannon and morlars to level with the ground the fortifica- 
“ tions which had been erected. 

“ As the ulmost confusion reigned in the imperial camp, and all 
“ discipline was abandoned, the emperor, compelled by irresistible 
necessity, after the lafise of one day, sent Nizam-ul-iuulk, on 
‘‘ Thursday, the seventeenth Zilkadeh*, to our royal camp ; and the 
“ day following, Mahomed Shah himself^ attended by his nobles, 
** came to our hcavendike presence, in an afflicted state. 

** When the emperor was approaching, as we arc ourselves of a 
“ Turkoman family, and Maliomcd Shah is a Turkoman, and the 
“ lineal descendant of the noble House of Gurgan f , we sent our 
“ dear son, Nasser Aly Khan, beyond the bounds of our camp to 
“ meet him. The emperor etilcred our tents, and wc delivered over 
** to him the signet of our empire!}:. He remained that day a guest 
in our royal tent. Considering our afhnity as Turkomans, and also 
“ i-ef)ecting on the honours that befitted the majesty of a king of 
“ kings; wc bestowed such upon the emperor, and ordered his 

* Correspundiiig with the niueteehth of February, 
t This is the common iippcllation of the House of Timour. 
j: This mode of reception was as distinguished as if the Emperor of Dchli had 
visited M&dirjn peace, li was, in fact, treating him as a superior. 
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** royal pavilions, his family, and his nobles, to be preserved; and ciiAp.xvii. 
“ we have established him in a manner equal to Jiis great dignity. 

** At this time, tlie emperor, with his family, and all the lords of 
“ Ibndostan, who marched from camp, are arrived at Dehli : and on 
“ Thursday, the twenty-ninth of Zilkadeh*, we moved our glorious 
‘‘ standard toward that capital. 

“ It is our royal inlenlion, from the consideration of the high 
“ birth of Mahomed Shah, of his descent from the House of Gurghn, 
and of his affinity to us as a Turkoman, to fix him on the throne 
of the empire, and to place the crown of royalty upon his head. 

Praise be to God, glory to the Most High, who has granted us the. 
power to perform such an action ! For this great grace which we 
“ have received from the Almighty, we must ever remain grateful. . 

** God has made the seven great seas like unto the vapour of the 
" desert, beneath our glorious and con(|ucring footsteps, and those of 
“ our faitliful and victoiious hcro(?s. He has made, in our royal 
** mind, the thrones of kings, and the deep ocean of earthly glory, 

“ more despicable than the light bubble that floats upon the surface 
** of the wave ; and no doubt his extraordinary mercy, which he has 
“ now shown, will be evident to all mimkind 

The facts stated in tliis letter arc not contradicted either by 
Persiaik or Indian hislorimis: though the latter find reasons for the 
grcat defeat their countrymen suflered at Karnal, in the rashness of 
some of their leaders, and the caution of others : and they stale, that 
even after the victory the conqueror would have; returned to Persia 

* Corresponding with the third of March. 

t A full translation of this remarkable letter will be found in the tenth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches. 
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CHAP.xvii. on receiving two millions sterling, if the disappointed ambition of an 
Indian onirali* h^d not urged him to advance to Dchli. But it 
is not necessary to seek for causes for the overthrow of an anny, who 
were so panic-struck that they fled at the first charge, and nearly 
twenty thousand of whom were slain with hardly any loss to their 
cneiuiesf : and our knowledge of the character of NAdir Shah forbids 
our granting any belief to a tale, which would make it appear, that 
the ultimate advantages to be obtained from this great enterprise, and 
the unparalleled success with which it had been attended, depended 
less upon his genius, than upon the petty jealousies and intrigues of 
the captive ministers of the vanquished Mahomed Shah. 

PretMtsonii The cuuscs wliich led NAdir to invade India have been already 

motives which 

led to the in- Stated nor were they groundless. The Court of Dehli had certainly 

mion u n observed the established ties of friendship. It had given shelter 
to the Aftghans who fled from the sword of the conqueror ; and this 
protection was likely to enable them to make another effort to regain 
their lost possessions, and conse(|ucntly to reinvolve Persia in war. 
The ambassadors of NAdir, who hud been sent to make remon- 
strances on this subject, had not only been refused an answer, but 
were prevented from returning, in defiance of the reiterated and im- 
patient applications of that monarch. This proceeding, we are told, 

■ *. ^ • 

* Saadut KhaPi who had been taken prisoner, negotiated this agreement. He 

expected, as a reward, to be made prime minister; and when he heard that office 
was given to Nizam-ul-mulk, he advised Nadir Shah to advance, and obtain better 
terms. — Scott’s Translation of the History o f the Deckan, Vol. II. page 204. 

t N&dir is said only to have lost ‘'five hundred men: this probably is below the 
number. Fraser, in his life of this conqueror, states the loss of the Persians at two 
thousand five hundred killed : but this appears, from all other accounts, to be exagge- 
rated. 
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originated more in irresolution and indecision, than from a spirit of ciiap.xvii. 
hostility : but it undoubtedly furnished a fair and justifiable pretext 
for N^ir’s advance. Regarding the other motives which induced 
him to undertake this enterprise, we can conjecture none but an insa- 
tiable desire of plunder, a wish to exercise that military spirit he had 
kinflled in tlie Persians, or the ambitious view of annexing the vast 
dominions of the Sovereign of Dehli to the Crown of Persia. But 
if he ever cherished this latter project, he must have been led, a 
near view of the condition of the empire of India, to reject it as 
wholly impracticable. \Vc arc, however, compelled to respect tlie 
greatness of that mind, which could resolve, at the very moment of 
its achievement, upon the entire abandonment of so great a con- 
quest : for he did not even try to establish a personal interest at the 
Court.of Dehli, except through the operation of those sentiments, 
which his generous conduct in replacing him upon his throne might 
make upon the mind of Mahomed Shah * ** . 

* N&dir, it is IruCi did not wholly abstain from adding to his possessions ; but the 
provinces he reclaimed had before belonged to Persia. In a treaty concluded with 
Mahomed Shah, that monarch ceded the countries beyond the Indus, which was made 
the boundary between the two empires. The following translation of the document by 
which M^ahomed Shah made this cession, has been preserved by a cotemporary writer. 

It is an extraordinary paper, and was no doubt dictated by the conquerqr. 

Formerly, the ministers of his high majesty (who is exalted like Saturn, fierce as 

** Mars, impetuous as the god of war, king of the kings of the earth, prince of the 
“ pfinces of the age, the shadow of God and refuge of Islam, in pomp like Alexander, 
the heavens his court, the sultan who is mcrcifuly and the emperor who is august, 

N&dir Shah, may God perpetuate his reign,) had sent ambassadors to this court, to 
treat of certain afifairs, which I intended to comply with : afterwards Mahomed Khan 
Turkoman arrived from Candahar, to remind me thereof; but my ministers and agents 
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ciiAP.xvit. claiiiK'd, as a prize which he had won, the wcnllh of ihe 

Nadir seizps and a great proportion of lliat of his richest nobles and 

subjects. Tlie whole of the jewels tliat had been collected by a 

" having delayed the ambassadorsi and postponed an answer to his in<ijesty’s leller, 
** raised snch a misunderstanding between us, that his successrul army, having come to 
the confines of Hindustan, both parties encountered in the fields of Karnal; where, 
after a roy<al battle was fought, as Providence would have it, victory, to appearance, 
rbsc from the east of his undcclining fortune. As liis high majesty, who is niighty as 
** Jemslieed, and the greatest of the Turkomans, is the source of goodness and prowess, 
** relying on his honour, and trusting to his support, 1 had the satisfaction of an inter- 
'' view, and enjoyed the pleasure of being entertained in iiis paradise-like company. 
After which, we came together to Shahjehanabad, where I brought forth to his view, 
and with tlic proper ceremony presented to him, all the treasure, jewels, and precious 
cftects of tlie Uindostari emperor. His majesty, in compliance with my request, 
accepted of some: and out of the greatness of his soul, and abundant hiiuianity, in 
regard to the illustrious family of Ciurgan, and the honour of the original tree of 
“ Turkan, was graciously pleased to restore to me the crown and gem of irindostaii. 

III consideralion of this favour, which no fiitlier shows to a son, nor no brother to 
a brother, I make over to him all the countries to the west of the Piver Attoek, the 
water of Seind, and Nala Sunkra, which is a branch of the water of Scind : that is to 
say, Paishawur with its territories, the principality of Cabul, Ghuznavi, the mouiitain- 
• ** ous residences of the AiTglians, the Hnzarijat and the passes, with the Castle of 
Buckar, Sunkar, and KliodhfKirid : tlie rest of the territories, passes, and abodes of tlic 
Chokias, Baloochees, 8tc., with the Province of Tatta, the Castle of Ram,, and the 
“ Village of Terbin, the towns of Chun, Sumawali, and Kelra, &c., places dependent 
« on Tatta : all their fields, village.^, castles, towns, and ports, from the first rise of the 
Hiver Attoek, with all tlie passes and habitations which the abovesaid water and its 
several branches comprehend and surround, as far as Nala Sunkra, where it empties 
itself into the sea. In short, all places westward of the River Attoek, and those parts, 
** and westward of the River Scind, and Nala Sunkra, 1 have annexed to the do- 
minions of that powerful sovereign ; and, from hcnccforlh, his Agents and servants 
may enter upon and set about the management and the securittg of the abovesaid 
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long race of sovereigns, and all the contents of the imperial treap ciiap.xvii. 
sury, were made over by Mahomed Shah to the conqueror. The 
principal nobles, imitating the example of their monarch, gave up 
all the money and valuables which they possessed. After these 
voluntary gifts (as they were termed,) had been received, arrears Am*r$ of 

revpiiuo (le- 

of revenue were demanded from distant provinces*, and heavy maiHivd frum 
impositions were laid upon the richest of the inhabitants of Dehli. 

The great misery caused by these impositions was considerably 
augmented, by the corrupt and base character of the Indian agents Comiptiim 
employed, who actually farmed the right of extortion of the different ortiie Hgeuts 
quarters of the city, to wretches who made immense fortunes by the IL 
inhuman speculation f; and who collected, for every ten thousand 
rupees they paid into Nadir's treasury, forty and fifty thousand 


torritorieSi taking the government and command of those several places, tribes, and 
inhabitants into their own hands; my officers, servants, &c., evacuating the abovc- 
** said places, as being severed from iiiy dominions, and renouncing all right they have 
or might formerly have had to command, control, or collect any revenues there ; 
** the castle and town of Lohry Bunder, with all the countries to the east of the River 
Attock, water of Scind, and Mala Sunkru, shall, as formerly, belong to the empire of 
Hindostan Dated at Shahjehanabad, the fourth of Mohurrum, 1162.” — Fraser's 
History of N&dir Shah, page 226. * 

* We are informed by a respectable author, that a very short time after 

Serferaz Khan had taken possession of the government (of Bengal), and before 
he was confirmed in it, a messenger, sent by the vizier, Kuiiimer-addceii Khan, 
announced the arrival of Nfidir Shah at Dthli, and demanded the revenue^ of the 
three last years. Serferaz Khan, by the advice of Ilajee Ahmed, and the other 
two counsellors, not only paid the money, but actually ordered coin to be struck, 
and the Khootbeh to be read from the pulpits, in the name of M&dir Sliab. — 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, page 434. 

t Scott’s Translation of the History of the Dcckan, Vol. II* page 211. 
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ciiAi’.xvir. fi’oni the unhappy inhabitants, numbers of whom perished under 
blows that were indicted to make them reveal their wealth ; while 

f 

others, among whom were several Hindoos of high rank, became 
their own executioners, rather than bear the insults to which they 
were exposed, or survive the loss of that property which they valued 
more than their existence*. 

The approach of NAdir Shah to Dehli had filled the inhabitants 
of that city with dread ; but the strict discipline which his .troops 
observed on their first arrival, restored confidence to all. This, 
however, was but of short duration. The monarch hiiiisclf had 
occupied a palace in the city, and had sent some troops to different 
quarters of it to maintain tranquillity, and to protect the inhabitants 
from insult or iiijuryf. The con(|ucror entered the capital on the 
eighth of March, and on that and the two succeeding days all was 
A report is (juict; but on the night of the tenth it was reported that NAdir was 

spread of Nil- 

dir*s death. dead. This report, which was first circulated by some designing 
A!u. iitl Jicrsons, instantly spread, and a thoughtless mob made a furious 
The inha- ussault upon the Persians, who were scattered about the town as 

hilaiits com-- v mi i* • i i • 

mence a furi- safcguanls. Tlicsc, wlio WCFC dividecl 111 siiiall parlies, and quite 
IZ unsuspicious of attack, were .almost all murdered: and we must 
cease to cherish any general sentiments of pity for the depraved 
nobles of .Dehli, when assured, by concurring authorities, that 

* Atbong ibc higher classes of Hindoos, suicide to prevent disgrace is very 
common. There is no race in the world who, from their frugal habits, have. so 
little apparent use for money, and who .ire so devotedly fond of it. 

t Orders were issued by Nfidir, that if any of his troops should insult an Indian, 
the nose ‘and cars of the oifender should instantly be cat off.— F baseb’s Life of Nadir 
Shall, page 17!). 
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most of those, at whose palaces troops were stationed fur their ciiap.xvii. 
protection, gave them up without effort to the fury of the populace, 
and even in some instances assisted in their destruction 

Nddir, when he first heard of this tumuli, sent several persons NiViir in vnin 
to explain to the populace their delusion and their danger : but ZiwrivL” he 
his- messengers were slain. lie remained with all the Persians 
he could assemble in the palace which he occupied till the day 
dawned, when he mounted his horse, and rode forth to endea- 
vour, by his presence, to (]ucll the tumult'l'. But his moderation 
only inflamed the insolence and fury of those whom (even Indian 
historians inform us,) it was his desire to spare:^: and he at last 
gave his troops, who had arrived from their encampment near 
the city, orders for a general massaefe. He was too well obeyed*: ordw»t;i!iie. 
the populace, the moment the Persians began to act, lost all their 
courage ; and, from sunrise till twelve o'clock, Dehli presented a 
scene of shocking carnage, ilie horrors of which were incn:ascd by 
the flames that now spread to almost every quarter of that capital. 

Nddir, afler lie had issued the fatal orders, went into the small 
inos(]uc •of llosii(%'n-ii-dowlah, which stands near the centre of the 
city, and remained there in a deep anil silent gloom that none dared 
to disturb. At last the unhappy Mahomed Shah, attended by two wiiiciiisitnp- 
of his jninisters, rushed into his presence, exclaiming, Spare my fcwowillT Tr 
“ people!" Nftdir replied: “ The Emperor of India must. never 

Sc()tt*s Translation of the History of the Dccknn, Vol. 11. page W. t Ibid, 
t All authors agree in this fact. Fraser, wlio was a coieniporary, and writes from 
a journal kept on the scene, says, that a shot was fired at Nfidir himself, which missed 
him, but killed one of his principal officers, and that he then gave loose to his indig- 
nation. 
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ciiAP.xviT. “ ask in vain and he instantly commandled that the massacre 
should cease* * * § . Xhe prompt olxdience which was given to this 
command, is remarked, by all his historians, as the strongest proof 
of the strict discipline which he had introduced into his army. 

Number of The number of persons slain on this occasion has been differ- 

ilieslilin. , ‘ ' 

cntly estimated, and, from the nature of the scene, it could .not 
be corr(?ctly ascertained. An aulhorf, who has been often referred 
to,'con jecturcs that about one hundred and twenty thousand perished ; 
while another European writer'! nearly doubles this amount. But 
an Indian historian || of respectability reduces this exaggerated esli- 
male to the moderate calculation of eight thousand persons: and 
there is every reason to conclude that his statement is nearer the 
truth than any of those which bave been mentioned. Two nobles, who 
were supjiosed to have caused the riot, fled, with conscious guilt, to 
a small fortress near Dchli. They were pursued, taken, and put to 
death with those w'ho were deemed their accomplices, who amounted 
to about four hundred persons. 

Mnrriiigc bi- A vcry fow days after the occurrence of these events, a marriage 
of N'idb aTid was celebrated between the second son of Nddir and a princess of 
If'tJ Eni'^ Imperial House of Timoirr ; and the succession of festivities that 
ror of India, attended tlicse nuptials, gave a colour of joy to scenes which abounded 
with misery : but the majority of the inhabitants of Dehli appear to 
have been of a light and dissolute character. We are, indeed, told 
by an Indian author^, that numbers regretted the departure of the 

* Fraser’s History of N&dir l^boli, page 184. 

t Ibid, page 185. t Otther. 

y Scott's Traoslation of the History of the HecliaD, Vol. II. page 807. 

§ Ibid, page S14. 
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Persians. The drolls and players of the capital began, immediately chap.xvii. 
after they went away, to amuse their countrymen with a ludicrous 
representation of their own disgrace ; and the fierce looks and savage 
pride of their conquerors, which had been so late their dread, became, 
in these imitations, one of their chief sources of entertainment. 

. Nddir remained at Dchli fifty-eight days. Before he- quitted it, Nadir’i advice 
he had a long and secret conference with Mahomed Shah, in which Ind 
it is supposed he gave him such counsel us he deemed best, to enable q^tTn^Dehii. 
him to preserve that power to which he was restored. To all the 
nobles of the court he spoke publicly, and ^varned them to preserve 
their allegiance to the emperor, as they valued his favour, or dreaded 
his resentment. To those who were absent he wrote in similar terms : 
he informed them, that be was so united in friendship with Mabome,d 
Shah, that they might be esteemed as having one soul in two bodies : 
and, after desiring them to continue to walk in the path of duty to 
tlie Imperial House of Timour, he concluded these circular letters in 
tlic following words : “ May God forbid ! but if accounts of your 
** rebelling against your emperor should reach our cars, we will blot 
« you out of the pages of the book of creation." 

The conqueror had behaved with considerable moderation and 
kindness towards the chief omrahs of the Court of Dehli; but he 
must have despised their luxurious and efleminatc habits. We, 
indeed, learn his sentiments from a remarkable anecdote. M'hen 
speaking one day to Kummer-u-deen, who was then vizier, he 
demanded how many ladies he had * ? “ Eight hundred and fifty,” 

* A chief of the tribe of Aifshar informed me, that his father (who was one 
of N&dir’s generals,) nsed often to praise the great continence of that monarch, 
who never, he said, had more than two wives with him when in the field, and was 
displeased with any leader who was accompanied by more than one. 
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CHAP. XVII. was tlic reply. — “ Let one hundred and’ fifty of our female 
“ captives/’ said NAdir, “ be sent to the vizier, who will then 
“ be entiiled» to the Jiigh military rank of a Miin-bAshec, or 
“ ‘ commander of a thousand V'* 


Amriunl of 
the plunder 
ohtuiiiL'd by 
]\'adir. 


Scni’chcs the 

vvi ry iiiim 
III his iiriiiy, 
and t.ikcs nil 
the jewL'Ib to 
himsfdf. 


'File march of NAdir from India was literally encumbered with 
spoil. 'Fhc amount ol‘lhc plunder that he earned from that country 
has been cslimalcd variously. 'Fhe highest ealculation makes it 
up\Var(ls of seventy millions sterling; the lowest is considerably 
more than thirty. A great part of this was in precious stones, of 
which NAdir was immoderately fond. When on his march from 

India, he was informed that several of the most valuable crown 

• 

jewels had been secreted by .some of his followers. lie made this a 
pretext for searching the baggage of every man in his army, and 
appropriating all the jewels that were found to himself. The .soldiers 
inurmuredf, but submitted ; and their not resisting this despotic 
act, is an extraordinary proof of the subordination which he had 
established. lie was, however, in general kind and liberal to his 
troops : he had given to each man a gratuity of three months’ pay 
at the liill of CandaharJ; he gave them as much more after the 
‘victory of Karnal; and they 'received a still greater bounty before 
he marched from Dchli. 


* Persian IMS. 

t 1 (an way, who records llic particulars of iliis occurrence, says, some of the soldiers 
were so enraged, lliat they ihicw the jewels they had plundered into the river Indus, 
on the banks of which they were encamped, rather than deliver them to the officers 
appointed to search. — Hanway, Vol.-JI. page .SOS. 

I have heard many Persian noblemen, when speaking on this subject, refer the 
conduct of Nfidir more to policy than avarice, lie feared, they affirmed, his soldiers 
would be spoiled by wealth. 

t Meerza Mehdy’s. History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 307. 
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The troops of Nddir, we are told, suftercd imich in llicir retreat ciiAr.xvii. 
from India by the intense heat to which they were exposed. 

^ Ills troops Silt- 

Their passage over the rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus Avtis frr in their i^- 

* ® •; treat from In- 

delayed by aceidents to the tcn)[)orary bridges which he had con- dia. 
structed, and in one instance by the threatened attack of the moun- 
taineers of Cabul, whose forbearance the proud conqueror did not 
disdain to purchase*: and when we consider the nature of the 
country through which he had to pass, the immense train of baggage 
with which his army was accompanied, and the danger that might 
have arisen from the slightest confusion, we cannot blame the 
prudence with which lie acted upon this occasion. 

Hie greatest expectation was excited in Pereia at the prospeet Per.mn 

. utthepre pect 

of the return of their victorious monarch, llie inhabitants of that, ortiionn mot 
country had already 1‘clt the licnefit of his triumphs, lie had a.T" " lo. 
commanded that all taxes should be remitted for three years: and 
they began to anlinipute scenes of unheard-of joy and abundance. ‘^^''1'"“ 
The most exaggerated rciiorts were circulated of the vast riches KutiggL'l'iiti’d 
which their sovereign and his soldiers had acquired ; and all 3th uf the 
conceived that Kddir was disposed to enjoy himself, from the 1333*' 
number of artificers and musicians which he brought from India. 

Curiosity too was eager to behold the train of elephants which 
attended his march. 'I’liat noble animal liad become .a stranger 
to the plains of Persia; and the natives of that country were only 
familiar with its shape, from seeing, its figure represented in the 
• sculpture of ancient times. Sanguine minds were led, by a natural 
association of ideas, to believe that their present ruler was the 
destined restorer of their country to its former glory; aiul the 


• llanway, Vol. II. nagc .‘jJl'J. 
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CHAP. XVII. conqueror was hailed, at his return, as a hero, whose feme had 
eclipsed that of a Sapor, or a Nousheerwan. 

The soldiers ol^N^dir were, we are informed, after the expedition 
to India, most anxious for repose: but that prince was too well ac- 
quainted with the consequences of this indulgence to permit them to 
NAdir nttneks enjoy it. He had, after he passed the Indus, led them through the 
scind. deserts ofSciud to the attack of a feudatory chief, who had esta- 
blished himself in the government of that province*. This ruler had 
courted Nfelir Shah when he first threatened the invasion of India, as 
he deemed such a measure favourable to his views of independence ; 

I 

* I find the following siccount of this transaction in a Memoir^ transmitted^y 
Mr. M. H. Sniithj late envoy from the supreme government of India to the ruler 

t 

of Sciiid. 

'' In the reign of Mahomed Shah, when the alarm excited by the threatened 
** invasion of India by M&dir Shah had become general, Meer Noor Mahomed 
** Ubassee Calorce, whose hereditary possessions consisted of the province of 
'' Sewee, also called Scree, and other districts, and who not only exercised the 
functions of executive power in those provinces, but possessed a spiritual autho- 
rity over several military ciiiefs, who considered themselves bound to pay him 
obedience on the ground of the sanctity of his family, availed himself of the appre- 
** hensious of Sadiq Ulcc Khan, the Soubahdar of Scind on the part of Mahomed 
** Shah, respecting the attempts of Kfidir Shah to persuade that officer, in the 1150lh 
** year of thc ilejirah, to transfer the government of Scind to him for the suin of three 
lacks of rupees, part of which sum has remained unpaid to the present day. Nadir 
“ Shull, having in the year 1152 of the llejirah defeated the Calorce army, compelled 
the chiefs of the family to take refuge in Amerkote, a fort situated in the desert. 
“ An arrangement, however, was ultimately made, by which the Calorees were per-'* 
mitted by the conqueror to retain tKe government of Scind, on condition of paying 
** a yearly tribute to the sovereigns of Persia : and this appears to have been regularly 
« paid by the first of these princes. After the death of Meean Noor Mahomed 
^ Caloree, iithich took place in the year 1185 of the Hejirah, eight princes of the 
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but when his possessions were made over to the Persian monarch, 
he changed his policy ; and, lodging all his treasure and properly 
in the Fortress of Amerkote*, made a feeble attempt at opposition ; 
but bis capital was taken and plundered, and he was compelled to 
surrender himself to the mercy of the conqiieror; who, however, 
satisfied with his submission, and the possession of his wealth, 
restored him to the government of the province, which he agreed 
henceforward to hold as a tributary to the Crown of Persia. 

After this expedition, Nddir marched to Herat'!*, where he made 
a proud display of the jewels and plunder he had acquired in India; 
among which, the most remarkable was, the celebrated throne of the 
Emperor of Dehli];, made in the shape of a peacock, and orna- 
mented with precious stones of every description. This gorgeous- 
exhibition took place on the fourth of June; and on that day, and 
several others, the court, army, and popqlace, were amused with 
pageants, shows, and entertainments of every kind: but Nddir, 
though satisfied that this public celebration of triumph was calcu- 

Caloree familyi in regular successioni reigned in Scind, until the year 1 197 of the 
llejirah, when Mcer Futteli Dice Talpooree effected the expulsion ofUbdool Nubee, 
the last of the Caloree princcsi and established the present dynasty of that country.'* 
■—Mr. Smith’s MS. 

* This town, which is in the province of Scind, is situated in 26^ 23' north latitude, 
and in 116*’ 25' east lougitude. It at present acknowledges the authority o( the* 
Hindoo Rajah of Joudporc. This city derives its fame in history from being the birth- 
jilaceof Ackbar. His father, iloomayoon, when lie Red from India, first took refuge 
with the Rajah of Amerkote; and his celebrated son was born at that city in the year 
1541. t He entered that city on the 26th of May, 1740. 

X We are told, that N&dir was so fond of this throne, that he had an exact duplicate 
of it made from other jewels. 

VOL. ll. 


ciiAP.xvir. 
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capital. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Moves his 
army from 
Herat. 

T*rorcefl.s to- 
wards Uulkli. 


flis inotlvbs 
fur iindertnk- 
iiii! iliis expe- 
dition. 


A.D.iriO. 
A. 11. 1159. 


laled lo raise his fame with his subjects, and to gratify the vanity of 
his soldiers, appcafs always to have dreaded the danger of inaction. 
He moved his army from Herat : and after meeting his son, Rezft 
Kooli, and bestowing valuable presents upon him and the other 
priurcs of his family, he moved towards Bulkh, where he had or- 
deicd preparations to be made for his crossing the Oxus t6 punish 
the Sovereign of Bokharah, who, unmindful of his established alliance, 
had taken advantage of his absence in India to make inroads into 

o f 

the Province of Khorassan, 

The motives which induced N&dir to proceed upon this ex> 

I 

pedilion were soon apparent. He had no desire to extend the 
boundary of his empire in a direction where he knew it could not 
•be maintained, but he wished to visit upon the inhabitants of this 
part of Turtary those calamities which they were in the annual habit 
of indicting upon the frontier provinces of Persia. Abool Pyisc 
Khan, who was the ruler of the Usl)eg$ at this period, boasted a lineal 
(h’seent from Chenghiz : but he appears to have inherited none of the 
spirit of his great ancestor. He was terrified into submission at the 
approach of Nkdir, and sent his vizier to deprecate the wrath of that 
monarch. 'J'hc minister was Well received ; but told, that his master 
must immediately surrender, if he desired to save himself from destruc- 
tion, and liis country from ruin*. While these negotiations were 
carried on, the Persian army advanced, by rapid marches, to Bokha- 
rahf : and on the twenty-third of August, five days after they had 
crossed the Oxus, encamped within twelve miles of that capital. 


* Meerza Mclidy's History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 328. 
f This city is not more than fifty miles from the Oxus : but N&dir had crossed 
higher op that stream than where it approaches nearest to Bokbaibh. 
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where this short expedition was brought to a close by the personal ciiap.xvii. 
submission of Abool Fyze Khan, who, attended by all his court, 
proceeded to the tonls of Nddir Shah, and Imd his crown, and 

penonnlly 

other ensigns of royalty, at the feet of the conqueror, who as- ‘ubmit»,nDii 

gives up lii» 

signed him an honourable place in his assembly; and a few days crown, 
afterwards restored him to his throne, on the condition that the Oxus He is resloreil 

, , , to Ills throne. 

should remain, as it had been in former periods, the boundary of the 
two empires. This ircijity was cemented by an alliance between the 
daughter of the ruler of ]3okhd.rali and the nephew of his compicror ; 
and, after its conclusion, a great number of Tartars were, with the 
concurrence of their own monarch, enrolled in the Persian army, 
whose commander probably esteemed the seiwiccs of these hardy 
warrioi's as of more consequence to the peace of his own dominions; 
and the fulfilment of his future views of ambition, than nil the 
wealth he had brought from India. 

The arms of N^ldir were next directed against the kingdom of NAtlir nuikos 
Khaiiri/m, which is situated to the westward of Pokbarah, and of" 
stretches along both banks of the Oxus, to the shores of the Gas- 
pian Sea. The prince of this country (whoso name was Ilbur/,) 
neither merited nor received such hunlane treatment as Abool Fyze 
Khan. Me had committed frequent depredations upon the Persian 
territories ; and, conceiving that the stltogtll of his fortPOSses would 
secure him from vengeance, he resolved on resistance. The .King whose mkr 
of Bokharah had sent a mission to advise him to subftiit to the 
arms of Nddir : he not only treated this friendly counsel with disdain, 
but, iu violation of laws which the most savage nations respect, be 
slew those through whom it was conveyed. This conduct greatly 
irritated the monarch of Persia, who, after he bad defeated his 
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ciup.xvii. army and made him prisoner, doomed him, and twenty of his 
chief officers, to death*. The possessions of llburz were bestowed 

lie is made ^ 

priioiier nnii upon I'ahcr Khan, a cousin of the sovereign of Bokharah, and 

put to death. 

Ami tbe rule Consequently a direct descendant of the celebrated Chenghiz’f*. 
Taller When the winter of this year was far advanced, NAdir marched 

1740 KelatJ, to which place he continued from his most eariy years 

A. II. 1153 . to be much attached. Ue had directed that its fortifications should 
estoKclat. bo improved; that a palace should be built; and that aqueducts 
should be constructed to improve the fertility of its fields. He 
had also ordered, that all his treasures should be carried thither: 
and a peaceful retirement to tliis cherished spot, after the toils and 


. * Mcerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 335. 

t Meerza Melidy, in his History of K&dir, styles this chief Taher Khan Nevadi 
Genghizi.—Sir William Jo^E8’s Works, \i>\. V. page 335. 

j; " Kelat is about a degree north of Mushed, on the road to Merv Shah Jehan, and 
" is situated in a very mountainous country, uamed Asbdar Koh, or ‘ the Mountains 
" of tbe Dragon.’ It is a very high hill, accessible only by two narrow paths. After 
'* an ascent of about seven miles, you reach a fine plain, nearly twelve miles in circuit, 
*' watered by d multitude of little streams, and producing com and rice in the greatest 
abundance. The inhabitants of tl}c mountains live in tents; and the only buildings 
' " in this delightful valley are two towers, and a small marble edifice erected by Nadir. 

The towers were intended for the defence of the paths, and the house for the use of 
** bis majesty; On quitting the valley, you continue to ascend ; and, after travelling 
" about fifteen miles, gain the summit of the mountain, on which is another plain, not 
" so large, but equal in fertility to the former. Here arc also two small towers, which 
** command tbe approaches, and are the only fortifications on the Castle of Kelat ^ the 
" strength of which, like the Kela Siifeed, consists in the steepness of the rock, and in 
the difficulty of access to it. A single stone, hurled from the top, is sufficient to 
" stop the advance, if not to effect the destruction, of an enemy. — Kinnixr’b Memoir 
of Ftrria, 176. 
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dangers of war were at an end, was one of the most innocent 
of those dreams which amused the fancy of this indefatigable 
conqueror. 

After a short residence at Kelat, N^idir proceeded to Mushed, 
which he had made the capital of his empire ; and, during three 
monllis tliat he remained in this city, his time was passed in constant 
festivities. Five* monarchs had been subdued in five years. The 
empire of Persia had not only been rescued from a foreign yoke, 'but 
its limits had been extended as far as the Oxus to the north, and 
the Indus to the east; and the hero, by whom all this had been 
accomplished, promised his exulting subjects that the Turks should 
soon be driven from the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates: 
but honour required that, before any other expedition was under- 
taken, NUdir should revenge the blood of his brother, Ibrahim 
Khanf, who had been slain in an attack of the Lesghees. 

When the army was on its inarch to DAghestaii, an event occurred 
which cast a dark cloud over all the fair prospects that dawned upon 
Persia, and exhibited, in the strongest view, the miserable condition 
of those empires whose fate hangs upon the disposition and talents 
of a despotic sovereign. An advancetl corps, chiefly composed of 
Affghans, had, by their extraordinary valour, gained the greatest 
advantages over the Lesghees : and Nfjdir was hastening by the way 
of Massendcran to tlieir support, when, pursuing his march through 
one of the forests in that country, a bull from an assassin, who had 


CHAP. XVII. 


Proceeds 
tu Mushed, 
wliicli lie 
makes the 
capital of 
his empire. 
A.D. mi. 

A. H. 1154. 


Resolves to 
revenge the 
bluud of his 
brother, Ibra* 
him Khun. 


A. n. 1741. 
A. 11. 1154. 


* The two Affjghaii princesi .Ashr&if and Hussein; Mahomed Shah, Emperor of 
India; Abool Fyze, King of Bokharah; and llburz, ruler of Kliaurixm. 

t Ibrahim Khan was an active and brave man. He enjoyed the full confidence of 
his brother ; and hie sous, after his death, were considered as princes of the empire. 
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CHAP. XVII. concealed himself behind a trce> wounded him in the hand, and killed 
his horse. The prince, Uezd Kooli, who was near him, galloped 
wounded by towards the Spot from which the shot had been fired : but neither 

nil assassin. 

his efforts, nor those of the guards that aided him, could succeed in 
the attempt to seize the fugitive, who, favoured by the thickness of 
Who escapes, the wood, effected his escape. He was afterwards taken ; and the 
wardrukeiT historian* of Nddir asserts, that he was the agent of a chieff of a 
A. H.11M. barbarous tribe, who cherished a seeret resentment agaii^t the 
conqueror. 

This accident, though it made a deep and indelible impression 
upon the mind of Nddir, did not prevent his proceeding to attack 
tlie Lcsghccs : but he never engaged in an enterprise of more hazard. 
Tiie Lesgiieea Thesc uiouiitaineers defended themselves with the most desperate 

defend them- 

selves with bravery : and the rugged nature of the whole country of Dffghestan, 
bravery. jjjgy inhabit, made it almost impossible to subdue them. 

The bravest troops of the Persian army were worn out with the 
fatigue of this harassing war : and the preparations which the 
Russians began to make at Astracau, though dictated by a fear 
that Nddir meant to invade their country after he had subdued 
■the Lesghees:i.> g^ve the latter every encouragement to persevere 

* Meerza Melidy. 

t Meerza IVlebdy, the historian of N&dir, states, that the name of this pefson was 
Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, the chief of the tribe of Taimni. The assassin’s 
name was Neck-Kuddum, who, he asserts, confessed his crime, and therefore only lost 
his eyes. 

I We meet with the following obsenrations of llanway on this subject : — 

The Lesghecs had intimated their desire of putting themselves under the protec- 
tion of Russia, from the time of N&dir’s first invading their country : and it certainly 
was the interest of that empire to support the independency ofthosc brave moun« 
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in their resistance ; and the Persian monarch was compelled to retire chap.xvh. 
from tliis expedition with very partial success, and very great 


pelled to retire 
with partial 

N5dir bad, from the day on which his life was attempted, enter- bat 

heavy loss. 

tained suspicions of his eldest son, Reza Kooli. He summoned him 


taiocersi who form so safe a barrier against the Persians. The arrival of the Russian 
truopS; indeed, contributed to defeat Nadir’s designs; and he found himself obliged 
to abandon an enterprise to which his skill and fortune were not equal. 

** An soon as the Russian general arrived in the neighbourhood of J)aghestan, the 
Lesghees made application to him ; and from an apprehension of the danger they 
** might be exposed to, in case N&dir was determined to prosecute his design of redu- 
cing them, they wrote to this commander as follows: 

Most honoured and most accomplished general and commandcr-in-chicf, 

Our most humble petition consi.sts in this : all the inhabitants of Daghestan having 
been Informed that you aie arrived near the frontiers of Kislar with an imperial army, 
and that your intention is to defend and protect the subjects of her imperial majesty 
** ID Andrewska, Kuslkoff, and Uaxan, us also all the chiefs and rulers of the states 
bordering on the dominions of her imperial majesty, after longing expectations of 
your arrival, we have sent our deputies in the name of the whole nation to desire 
your intercession, that her imperial majesty may receive us under her puissant pro- 
** tcction, find permit us to be lier slaves. We arc determined to hold the golden 
border of her imperial robes, and, in spite of all the evils that may threaten us, wc 
** will not be dragged from them, nor seek any other protection, nor acknowledge any 
other sovereign than God and her imperial majesty. 

Wc hereby take a solemn oath of allegiance to her imperial majesty, whom we 
most humbly implore to protect us against our enemies, and in her exalted clemency 
to give a favourable answer to our petition. And that her puissant majesty may 
** know in what numbers our troops consist, wc send you a list as follows.”— IIanway, 
Vol. 11. page 410. 

They transmitted, with this letter, a summary of the forces that the different chiefs 
could raise, which amounted to sixty-six thousand : but this account of tbeir strength 

I 

must have bcea exaggerated. 
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CHAP. XVII. to his presence. The prince instantly obeyed; and was, on his 
arrival, made prisoner, and deprived of sight. A respectable Euro- 
writer*, who went to Persia two years after tliis event, appears 
son, KczA satisfied that the assassin who fired at NAdir in the woods of 

Kouli^ of sight. I 

Mazendcran, was employed by the prince, Uezd Kooli; who, he 
infornis us, though brave and able, was violent and oppressive. 
He had, this author asserts, on hearing that Nfldir was dead, when 
on his expedition to India, declared himself king; and, at tlijp same 
time, put the unforluualc Shah Tilni^sp-f, who was confined at 
Subzfiwar, in Khorassan, to death. The same writer assures us, 
that Nfidir, 'though convinced of the guilt of his son, addressed 
liim in the mildest and must humane terms, and offered him com- 
plete pardon if he would only confess his crime, and promise 
repentance ; but that the fierce youth rejected this offer, and said he 
gloried in the attempt he bad made to rid the world of a tyrant, 
and provoked his fate by the coarsest abuse of his father and sove- 
reign. It is probable that this author received the account which he 
has given of this transaction from some peraon who was desirous of 
palliating the guilt of a reigning tyrant ; but we are compelled to 
refuse our credit to this statement. The flattering historian of Nfidir 
expressly informs us, that that sovereign was deceived, by the gross 
misrepresentations of infamous men, into the commission of this great 
crime :{!. The European physician || who attended that monarch 

* Hallway, Vol. II. page 339 . 

t Shall T&miisp was put to death by Rez& Kooli in the manner Hanway mentions; 
bat it has been conjectured that this act was committed by the command of Nadir. 

{ Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page SQS. 

II The monk Bazin joined Nkdir Shah when he was at Derbnnd, in 1741, and re- 
mained with him as physician till 1747, the year in which that monarch was murdered. 
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during the latter yeats of his life, asserts the innocenre of Rezd ciiAP.xvir. 

Kooli. He adds, that N4dir was so penetrate4 with remorse the 

moment that the deed of horror was done, that he vented his fury on 

all around him ; and fifty noblemen, who had witnessed the dreadful 

act, were put to death, on the pretext that they should have offered 

their lives as sacrifices to save the eyes of a prince who was the glory 

of their country *. It is also to be remarked, that the impressions 

which* have been transmitted regarding a fact comparatively recent, 

arc all against N&dir, who is believed to have had no evidence of his 

son’s guilt but his own suspicions. From the moment that his life h^d 

been attempted in Mazenderan, that monarch had become gloomy 

and irritable. Ills bad success against the Lesghecs had increased 

the natural violence of his temper ; and, listening to the enemies of 

Rezd Koolif, he, in a moment of rage, ordered him to be blinded. 

** Your crimes have forced me to this dreadful measure,” was, wc 
arc told, the speech that NAdir made to his son. ‘‘ It is not my eyes 
“ you have put out," replied Rcz& Kooli, but those of Persia J.” 

The prophetic truth of this answer sunk deep into the soul of Nddir ; 
and we may believe his historian, who affirms that he never after- 
wards knew happiness, nor desired tliat others should enjoy it. All 
his future actions were deeds of horror, except the contest which he 
carried on against the Turks for three years; and even in it he 
displayed none of that- energy and heroic spirit which marked his 
first wars with that nation. 

* Leltres Edifiantes, Vol. IV. page 894. 

t I have convened with die descendants of several of N&dir's chief omrahs, who all 
concurred in the truth of Meeiza Mehdy’s statement of this fact. 

I Penian MSS. * 

VOL. II. 


O 
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ciiAP.xvir. 

A. D. 1744. 

A. H. 1157. 
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A. D. 1745. 

A. 11. tm. 
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ing the last 
five years of 
his reign. 


The Persian army had made unsuccessful’ efforts to reduce the 
cities of Bussorah,^ of Bagdad, and of Moossul. Nfidir marched, 
early in the succeeding year, to meet a large Turkish force whicii 
had advanced to near Eriv^n : and we are told, tliat he desired to 
encounter his enemies in battle on the same plain where he had ten 
years before acquired such renown : but their general, subdued by. his 
own fears, fled, and was massacred by his soldiers ; who, throAvu into 
coAfusion at this event, were easily routed by the Persians. This was 
the last victory of NAdir*, and it was gained merely by the terror of 
hij name. Sensible of his own condition, he hastened to make peace. 
Ilis pretensions regarding the establishment of a fifth sect among 
orthodox Mahomedans, and the erection of a fifth pillar in the 
mosque at Mecca, Avcrc abandoned. It Avas agreed, that prisoners on 
both sides should be released ; that Persian pilgrims going to tlic holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina should be protected ; and that the Avhole 
of the provinces of Irak and Aderbijan should remain Avith Persia, 
except an inconsiderable territory, that had belonged to the Turkish 
government in the time of Shah Ismail, the first of the Suffaveaii 
kings. 

The conduct of NAdir tor his own subjects during the last five 
years of his reign has been described, (ev'en by a partial historian,) 
as exceeding in barbarity all that has been recorded of the most 
bloody tyrants 'f. The acquisition of the wealth of India had at 
first filled the mind of this monarch with the most generous and 
patriotic feelings. He had proclaimed that no taxes should be 

•t 

* His son, Hasser-fillah, defeated, about the same period, an army of the Turks 
near Diarbekir. 

t Mcerza Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol.' V. page 399. 
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collected from Persia for three years. But the possession of riches ciiap.xvii. 
had soon its usual effect of creating a desire for more : and while 
the vast treasures he had acquired were hoarded at the Port of Kelat, 
which, with all the fears of a despot, he continually laboured to 
render inaccessible, he not only paid his armies, but added to his 
golden heaps from the arrears of remitted revenue, which he ex- 
torted with the most inflexible rigour. 

« . * 

Nfldir knew that the attack which he had made upon the religion 
of his country had rendered him unpopular ; and that the priests, 
whom he peculiarly oppressed, endeavoured to spread disaffection. 

This made him suspect those who still adhered to the tenets of the 
•Shcah sect ; or, in other words, almost all the natives of Persia. 

The troops in his army upon whom he placed most reliance were the 
Affghans and Tartars, who were of the Soonce persuasion. Their 
leaders were his principal favourites ; and every pretext was taken to 
pul to death such Persian chiefs as possessed either influeucc or 
power. These proceedings had the natural effect of producing rebel- 
lion in every quarter *, and the spirit of insurrection which now dis- 
played itself among his subjects changed the violence of Nffdir into 
outrageous fury. His murders were no longer confined to individuals : 
the inhabitants of whole cities were massacred : and men, to use tlie 
words of his historian f, left their abodes, and took up their habita- 
tions in caverns and deserts, in the hope of escaping his savage 
ferocity. We are told:];, and the events which preceded render the 
tale not improbable, that when on his march to subdue one of his 
nephews || who had rebelled in Scistan, he proposed to put to dealli 

* Fan, ShirwaD,,and Mazenderan, were all, at one period, in rebellion. 

,t Meerza Melidy. | Hanway, Vol. II. page 433. | Aly Ifooli Khan. 
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ciiAp.xvn. every Persian in his army. Tlicrc can be little doubt that his iniiul 
was, at this moment, in a state of phrensy which amounted to insanity, 
put u. dciith <5ome of the ijrincipal officers of his court, wlio learnt that their names 

I'very Tertian ^ ^ 

in his array, wci’c ill llic list of proscribed vicliois*, resolved to save themselves by 

Ills intClllioil , . . /• -aTA 1* rni • /• i 

is known, and “ic as.sassmation of Nadir. Ihc execution of the plot was coin- 
"lagamslhura "'Itted to four pcrsons, among whom was Mahomed Aly Khafi, a 
chief of his own tribe of AfTshdr, and SAldh Beg, the captain of his 

* i» 


IK* ii mur- 
dered. 

A. I). 17 17. 
A. 11. IKiO. 


Review of the 
principal ac- 
liouh of the 
life o£ Nadir 
Siiali. 


guards. 1’hcse chiefs took advantage of their stations, and*, under 
the jirclext of urgent business, rushed past the guards into the inner 
tents, where the tyrant was asleep. The noise awoke him ; and he 
had slain two of the meaner assassins, when a blow from Slildli Beg 
deprived him of existence. 

The character of this extraordinary man will be best understood 
from a short review of the principal actions of his life. Born in a 
low rank, he appears to have owed the distinction he early obtained 
among his rude associates to Jiis uncommon bodily strength, his 
determined courage, and a strong natural sense, which, though 
afterwards improved by experience, was never cultivated by educa- 
tion. The wretched condition of his native country was calculated 
to excite in .jthc ardent mind of N^ir the most noble ambition ; 
and when we reflect on the success which attended his first efforts 
against tlid Affghans, we are almost reconciled to his usurpation 
of tlic name of that sovereign power, the substance of which he 
had long enjoyed, and which he could not have resigned without 


* Tlie physician Bazin slates, dial NMir had informed the chief of the Aifglians 
* that he entirely reposed on tlie fidelity of his corps, and that he meant they shoold 
next day seize and imprison all the officers of his guards.— XeMres Edifiantes, Vol. IV. 
page 313. 
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exircme danger, both to himself, and to a nation which had been ciiap.xvii. 
saved by his valour and his genius. . 

After expelling the ’barbarous invaders of his country front 
the central provinces of Persia, and after obtaining the most signal 
victories over the Turks, t}ic next labour of Nddir was to restore 
the 'throne to its former glory: and when he had conquered Can* 
dahar and Cabuf, he sought ^(and with success) to add to the 
strength of the empire, by converting the most dangerous of licr 
enemies into the bravest of her defenders. The causes of his ex- 
pedition to India have been explained; and, though it brought 
misery to thousands, there, perhaps, never was a coiujuest of such 
magnitude made by an Asiatic prince, with less crime to the indi- 
vidual by whom it was accomplished. The riches and the renown 
which ' he obtained by this enterprise, gave him great means of 
restoring Persia to all her ancient splendour ; and his invasion of tlie 
territories of Bokfaaruh, while it was the best, and indeed the only 
way in which he could secure the continued tranquillity of his own 
possessions, added, perhaps, still more to his fame and to his power. 

Ilis generous treatment of the humbled monarch of that country, 
and his conduct to the Emperor of Ihdia, showed that N^idir de- 
sired to trust more to the impression of his arms, than to the extent 
of his dominions, for the future security of his power. 

Hitherto this monarch, whether we consider the noblq and 
patriotic object which first stimulated his ambition, the valour and 
ability he displayed, the comparative moderation with which he used 
success, or the glorious deeds he had done, is entitled to great, if not 
unqualified admiration. Tlie dreadful 'change which took place in 
his disposition and character, has been stated. Prom the moment 
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ciup.xvn. that his raiod was subdued by avarice and suspicion, he became one 
of the most cruel of tyrants: and Persia, by a strange destiny, 
seemed doomed to receive her death from that haqd, to which she, a 

few years before, had owed her existence. 

•/ * 

'When tlie mind of Nddir was in its most disturbed and phrensied 
state, be still continued to brood over those plans which he had 
cherished in his happier days. He anxiously desired to encourage 
trade; and thought that his country would not only become 
more wealthy, but more powerful, if he could form a navy. The aid 
of an enterprising, but indiscreet Englishman*, enabled him to com- 
mence the execution of this project on the Caspian ; but the effort 
produced no benefit to Persia; and, by exciting the jealousy of 
Russia, proved destructive to an infant branch of commerce, which 
British merchants had established in that quarter. Nddir ha'd also 
ordered ships to be built on the shores of the Persian Gulf; and, with 
the true spirit of an unreflecting despot, commanded that timber for 
that purpose should be conveyed from the forests of Mazenderan, a 
distance of more than six hundred miles, and that through a country 
which had neither canals, roads, nor wheel carriages. The oppressed 
inhabitants of the intervening provinces were compelled to contribute 
their labour to this object, which was never accomplished. The rude 
ribs of an ill-constructed vessel were ten years ago to be seen * on the 
beach at Abushcher, and seemed as if spared to be the emblem of 
the folly of this attempt f. 

* The name of this person was Ellonf: for an account of his proceedings, and their 
consequences, see the Works of Jonas Han way. 

t He also directed an immense quantity of marble to be carried from Aderbijan, to 
ornament his palaces at Kelat and Mushed ; the transportation of which, caused almost 
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We have a remarkable instance of the anxiety with wliich Nadir ciiAP.xvn. 
desired to encourage commerce, in the conduct he. observed to^vards 
our countryman, Hanway, who visited his camp three years before 
his death, and at a period when Persia was devastated by his oppres- 
sion and cruelly. The monarch commanded that all the losses which 
this eminent merchant had sustained by the rebellion at Astcrabad, 
should be made good, either by the recovery of his merchandise*, 
or from the sale of Uie property of those by whom he had been 
plundered. 

as muck misery as the conveying of the timber did. In IS 10 I visited the quarry 
where this marble was found, and saw a great number of half-finished blocks, that 
had lain untouched since his death. This quarry is on the banks of the Lake of 
Oormia, and about eighteen miles from the Town of Alaragha. 

* A Persian MS. in my possession relates an extraordinary and amusing anec- 
dote of Nadir at this periodj which shows bow completely he understood the 
feelings of the most ignorant and the wickedest of his subjects. A native mer- 
chant, travelling from Cabul, had been robbed in a plain near Nisliapore, and 
carried his complaint to the sovereign. ** Was there no one near but the robbers?’' 
said Nfidir. “ None,” was the reply. " Were there no trees, or stones, or bushes?" 

Yes,” said tlic man, ** there was one large solitary tree, under whose shade L 
was reposing when 1 was attacked.” Nadir, on bearing this, affected great ^ury, 
and ordered two executioners to proceed instantly, and flog the tree that had 
been described, every morning, till it either restored the property that bad been 
lost, or revealed the names of the thieves by whom it had been 'taken. The 
mandate of a king of Persia is always a law; that of Nadir was considered as. irre- 
vocable as fate. The executioners proceeded ; and the tree had not suffered flagela- 
tion above a week, when all the goods that had been stolen w'crc found one morning 
carefully deposited at its root. The alarmed robbers, who soon heard of the extrava^ 
gant cruelty that inflicted such blows upon an inanimate substance, trembled at the 
very thought of the horrible punishment that awaited tliem if ever discovered. When 
the result was reported to Nfidir, he smiled, and said, ** 1 knew what the. flogging of 
that tree would produce.” 
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ciiAP.xvir. It has been already stated, that NAdir desired to change the 

religion of his country. 1 lis first idea probably was to destroy, witli 

the tenets of the Shcali sect, that devoted veneration and attachment 

which those who held them cherished for the Suffavean dynasty, bv 

whom this faith had first l)cen established as a national religion. Ho 

also desired, as has becMi noticed, to do away religious distinctions, 

which seemed likely to interfere with his schemes of ambition. We 

have the strongest evidence to conclude, that his conduct* on this 

point was wholly uninfluenced by other motives than those of j)olicy. 

He appears, indeed, to have had iio fixed sentiments upon the 
$ 

subject of religion. 

Soon afler his return from India, he had directed that the four 
• Evangelists should be translated into Persian ; and when this work was 
finished in a very incorrect manner by some Romish and Armenian 
priests, who wrote it under the supcrintcndancc of his secretary*, 
he summoned some Christian priests, Jewish nibbics, and Maho- 
medan moollalis, to his presence f. Extracts from the imperfect 
translation that had been made of the New Testament were read to 
him, and he amused himself, and some of bis hearers, with ludicrous 
remarks on the mysterious parts of the Christian faith. I'he tenets 
of the Jews, and the traditions of the Mahomedans, were treated 
witli the same freedom : and the tyrant broke up this assembly of 
divines with a declaration, that, if God spared him, he would 
make a religion, much better than any of those that mankind 3'et 
possessed. 

* Mcctz.a Mehdy, who was also the author of bis history. Hanway tells us, that 
tills translction, which was made in six months, was dressed up with glosses and fables 
to make it agree with the koran. * 

t May, 1741. ^anway, Vol. II. page 404. 
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The Suffavean kings had esiaUished a powerful hierarchy in tlieir chap.xvii. 
dominions, at the head of which was a Sndder-ul-Suddoor, or chief 
pontiff. This body, who were always possessed of much wealth, had 
enjoyed not only a very great share of the government, but of the 
revenues of the country, under the weak and bigoted Shah Sultan 
Hussein. The fate of that prince had brought Uie popular indigna- 
tion on every measure with which his memory was associated ; . and 
Nddir, therefore, proceeded, without alarm at the consequence,* to 
plunder the ecclesiastical revenues. We are informed *, that imme- 
diately after he was crowned, he assembled a number of tlic prin- 
cipal priests, and demanded of them in what manner the immense 
revenues')' which they enjoyed was appropriated. They replied, 

“ In supporting priests, colleges, and mosques. In the latter,” they 
added; ** we continually offer up prayers to God for the success of 
“ our sovereigns.” — “ Your prayers,” said Nddir, “ are evidently 
“ not acceptable to the Almighty, for the empire has suffered its 
greatest decline when your order was most encouraged. It has 
•* been rescued from destruction by my brave soldiers, who are, 

“ therefore, to be deemed God’s chosen instruments, and your 
wealth must henceforward be applied for their support.” 

At the same time that Nddir seized almost the whole of the 
church revenue, he abolished the duties of the chief pontiff, but left 
the name, and gave the person who bore it a small pension.. His 
conduct to the priesthood, though it excited no commotion at the 
moment, was, perhaps, one of the most impolitic acts that he ever 

• Hanwaj, Vol. II. page 34S. 

t Hanway calculates this amount at nearly one fifth of the revenue of the country, 
or about a million sterling. 

VOL. II. I* 
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CHAP. XVII. 


cuinniiltcd. This order became the active disseminators of sedi- 
tion : and, as thosQ feelings of envy which their wealth had excited 
were soon changed into pity for their fallen condition, the efforts 
they made were very successful. N&dir was mtII aware of their 
sentiments. Wc arc told *, that oh sending one of his nobles to 
lake charge of a distant government, he concluded his instructions 
by saying, “ llcmcmbcr you are not to communicate with the 
“ hioollah : but 1 know you will meet him at night, and talk of 
“ me. He will call me one of the greatest monarchs in the universe ; 
“ but will add, that I am a villain, and that I have neither mercy 

f 

“ nor justice in my composition." 

The contempt in which Nddir held the arts by which the der- 
vishes, and other religious mendicants, imposed upon the credulity of 
his countrymen, was shown on every occasion. Many of these believed 
that the holy Imaum Kexd, who is interred at Mushed, continued to 
work miracles ; and this belief gave rise to a number of impositiems. 
Persons, pretending to be blind, went to his tomb ; and, ailcr a long 
period of prayer, opened their eyes, and declaml that their sight 
had been restored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at 
the gate of the sacred mausoleum when N&dir passed •f'. “ How long 

have you been blind?” said the monarch. “ Two years,” answered 
the man. ' A proof,” replied NAdir, “ that you have no faith. If 
“ you had lieeii a true believer you would have been cured long ago. 
“ Recollect, my friend, if I come back and find you as you now are, 
“ I will strike your head off.” When NAdir returned, the frightened 
fellow pretended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. 

* Hanway, Vol. 11. page 446. t Persian MSS. 
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“ A miracle! a miracle I’^the populace exclaimed, and tore otl' his ciup.xvii. 
coat in small pieces, as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed, 

“ that faith was every thing.” 

NMir, we are informed, was a predestinarian ; and the Persians 
believe, that even in his phrensied momcnls, when he was destroying 
his. fellow-creatures, he thought himself an instrument of Heaven. 

As a proof of this, they relate the following extraordinary occur- 
rence *. An arrow was shot into his quarters with a paper affixed, 
on which was written, If thou art a king, cherish and protect thy 
people : if a prophet, show us the patli of salvation ; if a god, be 
“ merciful to thy creatures.” The tyrant, while he made every 
search for the author, commanded that copies of this paper should be 
distributed throughout the camp, with the following answer annexed 
to it. • “ 1 am neither a king, to protect my subjects ; a prophet, to 
“ teach the way of salvation ; nor a god, to exercise the attribute of 
“ mercy : but I am lie, whom the Almighty has sent in his wrath, to 
“ chastise a world of sinners f." 

The character of this wonderful man is, perhaps, exhibited in 
its truest colours in those impressions which the memory of his 
actions has left upon the minds of his •countrymen. They speak of' 
him as a deliverer and a destroyer: but while they expatiate wi^ 
pride upon his deeds of glory, they dwell with more pity than horror 
upon the cruel enormities which disgraced the latter years of his 
reign ; and neither his crimes, nor the attempt he made to abolish 
their religion, have subdued their gratitude and veneration for the 
hero, who revived in the breasts of his degraded countrymen a 


* Persian MSS. 


t Ilanway also relates this occurrence. Vol. H. page 44'.’. 
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CIIAP.XVIL 

A.D. 1747. 
A. II. 11G0. 
Ahmed Khan 
ift repulsed in 
an attack on 
the Persians. 
Proceeds to 
Camiahar,and 
• founds a sepa- 
rate kingdom. 


Aly is hailed 
ns sovereign 
(»f Persia. 


sense of their former fame, and restored I%rsi£t to her independence 
as a nation. 

The morning after the murder of N^ir presented a scene of the 
greatest confusion. Ahmed Khan *, a chief of the Abddllec tribe of 
Affghans, supported by a corps of Usbegs, made an attack upon the 
Persian troops, but was repulsed. He left the army ; and proceeding by 
rapid marches to Candahar, not only obtained possession of that city, 
but took a large convoy of treasure which was coming fiom- Cabul 
and Scind to the Persian camp. By the aid of these means this 
leader laid the foundation of a kingdom, which soon attained a 
strength that rendered it formidable to surrounding nations. The 
chiefs who had murdered Nfidir agreed to place his nephew Aly, 
who was at the head of a force in Seistan, upon the vacant throne. 
This prince hastened to join them ; and he was hailed as sovereign 
of Persia the moment he arrived. His first act was to circulate 
a proclamation in which he declared, that those who had slain 
his uncle had acted by his order. This extraordinary document, 
which was meant to screen the conspirators from danger, deserves our 
attention, as il affords us, in the most authentic form, a proof of 
the impressions which had been made on all ranks by the horrid 
onielties of Nddir. We discover from it, that a favourite nephew of 
that inonaMh, who owed every thing to his bounty, makes an appeal 
to the inhabitants of Persia to support him on the throne, on the 

* According to some authors, Ahmed Khan was attacked by the Persians. 

t All Persians agree in their account of the causes that led to the death of N&dui 
and there is no doubt this declaration of Aly’s was only meant to screen the murderers 
from future imputation and danger on that account. 
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ground of his merit in having destroyed a despot; who, to use the chap.xvil 
words of the proclamation, “ delighted in blood ; and, with unheard-of 
" barbarity, made pyramids of the heads of hb own subjects." “ We 
** commanded," this prince observes, ** that Mahomed Kooli Khan 
“ should prevail upon the Affshdr guards to seize and remove the 
“ tyrant Thus performing a service highly beneficial to the public 
wellare, and restoring rest and tranquillity to the nation*." 

The same proclamation informed his subjects'that Aly hadmarclied Marcim to 
to Mushed, where he had listened to the unanimous voice of the 
principal officers of the army, and the inhabitants of the city, who 
entreated him to ascend the throne, ** that he might relieve tlie 
“ miseries, and repair the desolations of his country." He con- 
cluded by stating, that a consideration of the dreadful extortions 
and cruelties of his predecessor, and a desire to appease the wrath 
of Heaven, led him to remit the revenues of the cun'ent year, and 
all extraordinary taxes for the two following. 

While Aly, who took the name of Adil Shah, or ** the just king," Assume* Um 
was, by his professions, endeavouring to obtain popularity, his acts sbah. 
were of a nature that showed he was at once weak and cruel. A 
parly of his troops had succeeded in taking, by surprise, the Fortress iii* troops 
of Kelat, which contained all tlie treasures of Nfidir. The princes, rcssorKeiat. 
Nasscr-Allah, Imaum Kooli, and Shah Rokh, were at Kelat when 
Aly's troops entered. They fled, but were pursued and taken. 

The two former were put to death, as were also the unfortunate Reza 
Kooli, and thirteen of the sous and grandsons of Nddir. The only 
descendant of the conqueror that was spared, was his grandson Shah 
Rokh, who was fourteen years of age when these horrid scenes 


* Hanvray, Vol. II. page 45 1 . 
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CHAP. XVII. occurred. We are informed, lliat the life of this young prince was 
only meant lo be^ preserved till Adil Shah was confirmed in the 
power he had usurped. It is also asserted that the cruel tyrant was 
withheld from destroying him, from a fear that the clamours of the 
people might demand as their ruler a prince of the blood of NAdir; 
and in this extreme he proposed elevating Shah llokh lo the throne, 
and continuing lo rule Persia in his name. 

* Adil Shah endeavoured to efface ihe impression made by his 
cruelty and his usurpation by dispensing, with a prodigal hand, the 
vast wealth which had been accumulated by his uncle : but even this 
attached none to his interests, and his reign was short and inglorious*. 

iVliil Slinh is lie was defeated, taken, and deprived of sight, by his brother, Ibra- 
privrdofi'l him Khan, lo whom he had inlruslcd the government of Irak. That 
a’ii'S did not at first declare his intention of aspiring to the throne. 
Aware that the young prince, Shah Rokh, was supported by seve- 
ral powerful nobles, he endeavoured to obtain possession of his 
person, and the royal treasures, before he disclosed his views. He, 
however, liiilcd in this plan : and when he found he had no other 
Ibrabim Tcsourcc cxcept a bold and open attempt, he proclaimed himself 
SblbH ■ king: but his reign was still shorter than that of his brother, whom 
wifkinB- jjg jjjjj dethroned f. He was made prisoner by his own troops, 

Isputto death and fell, unregretted, by the hand of the officer who was appointed 

• Maliomcd Kooli Khan, wlio was the chief actor in the conspiracy against NMir, 
incurred the displeasure of Adil Shah. He was seized, and given over bound to the 
ladies of the murdered conqueror, wjio fell upon him and cut him lo pieces. 

t llis victory over his brother was gained by the defection of Aly’s army. He, 
however, conquered Ameer Arslan, an ambitious governor, who had made himself inde- 
pendant of Adcrbijan. 
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to guard him to Mushed. Adil Shah was also scut prisoner to chap.xvil 
that city, where he was put to death. 

% .A (111 simli IS 

Shah Rokh was the son of Kooli, with whose mislbr- 
tunes it had become customary to associate those of Persia, llis ito'ifi" '*^*'***' 
mother was the daughter of Shah Suilan Hussein; and he had 
therefore, from his descent, every claim to the throne he now filled. 

He was also popular, on account of his youth, his personal beauty, his 
amiable manners, laiid humane character. But all these fair hopes 
were blasted by the art and ambition of an enemy, who, encouraged 
by the general confusion of the limes, sought to obtain the crown a.d.i7ir. 

... A. II. 116 a. 

by the destruction of the prince in whose favour all voices appeared synd Ainho- 
to be united. The name of this person was Meerza Syud Mahomed, rou^toobuiu 
He had been employed in stations of sonic distinction under Nddir 
Shah, .and boasted of being descended, through a female branch, 
from one of the Suffavean monarchs*. Syud Mahomed cominenml 
his machinations by circulating a report, that the mild Shah Rokh 
inherited all the rancour of Nddir against the religion of his country : 
and he brought forward the kindness and generosity with which the 
young monarch bad treated persons of other religions, particularly 
Christian merchants, as a proof of the truth of this allegation. This • 
man was the son of a chief priest-)* of Mushed ; and the high reputa- 
tion his father had enjoyed, gave him so great an iu^l^iciicc with 
the whole of that order, that they combined to favour his views. 
Encouraged by their support, he collected a body of followers, and 


* His mother was the daughter of Solimiin the Second, the father of Shah Sultan 
Hussein. 

t Meerza D&ood ; a man of such celebrated piety, that Shah Saltan Huueiu had 

not disdained to give him his sister in maniage. 
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GHAp.xvii. attacked Shah Rokh before he could assemble his troops. The 
prince vras made prisoner and instantly deprived of sight; 
taken, and dc- ^hilc his CFuel coemy was proclaimed King of Persia, under the 

prived of bight. Jr o 

syod Mnho- name of SolimAn : but his enjoyment of power was short. Yusoof 
WmMif kill™ riie principal general of Shah Rokh's army, hastened to revenge 
the 3eTr monarch. Solimdn was defeated, taken, and put to death, .as a 
pnuisliment for his inhuman barbarity. 

A. II. iiM. , Yusoof Aly, after this victory, restored the blind Shah Rokh to the 

Shah Uokh is tliTone, and assumed the name of regent. But these measures were 
throne. ” opposcd by two cliicfs*. One tlic bead of a Kurdish, and the other 
of an Arabian tribe, by whose combined forces he was overcome 
and slain. Shah Rokh, who seemed bom to be the sport of fortune, 
lie is impri. was again scut from his throne to a prison. His enemies, however, 

suned. 

a few days after they had dethroned him, quarrelled with each other, 
marched out of separate gales of the city, and came to action. 
Mcer Aulum, the chief of the Arabians, triumphed, but only to fall 
in his turn lieforc Ahmed Khan Abdiillcc. This leader has been 
already mentioned. Immediately after the death of N&dir he had 
proclaimed himself King of the Affghans, and had just added to 
■ his other conquests that of tiic City of Herat. He now advanced 
' against Mecr Aulum, who was defeated and slain ; and the City of 
Mushed, afler some resistance, submitted to the conqueror. 

Ahmed Khan was at this period in a condition to attempt the 
reduction of all Persia : but the prospect was not inviting. Every 
province of that kingdom was exhausted. The Affghans were still 
deemed the original authors of the misery that its inhabitants 

* One of tlicse was Jaaffer, who commanded a large body of Kurds ; and the other 
Meer Aulum, who was the chief of a tribe of Arabs.— Persian MSS, 
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endured; and the unsuccessful attempt which had been made to ciiap.xvil 
alter the religion of the country, had revived, in all their vigour, 
those sentiments of haired which the Persians entertained for 
that race as Soonees. In addition to these obstacles, the example 
of usurpation, which Nftdir Shah had given, bad inspired every 
governor of a province, and every chief of a tribe, with the desire 
of rule; and Persia abounded with pretenders to regal power. a.d. iroi. 
Under such circumstances, we must admire that wisdom which 
led the Affghan prince to withdraw from tliis scene of turbulence, 
that he might exclusively direct his future exertions to the nobler 
and more legitimate object of establishing a power in his native 
country ; which, while it gave a crown to his descendants, raised 
his nation to a rank and consideration far beyond what they 
had ever enjoyed. 

Before Ahmed Khan left Khorassan, he assembled the prin- 
cipal chiefs, and proposed that the province which gave birth 
to Nddir should be separated from Persia, and converted into 
a principality for his unfortunate grandson*. They all agreed, 
and promised continued allegiance; cherishing, no doubt, an 
expectation, that an arrangement which placed a blind and 
inefficient prince at their head, was the most favourable for 
their individual views of aggrandizement. Ahmed became the 
guarantee of the independence of Khorassan, which, he justly 
concluded, would hereafter form a strong barrier to guard his 
dominions from the ambition of whatever ruler might succeed 
in obtaining the Crown of Persia. 


* Persian MSS. 
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Shah Uokh 
rratored \tj 
Ahmed Khan. 


The blind Shah Rokh continued, as was designed, to enjoy 
the name of a prince; and his petty court was supported by 

I 

the revenues of the City of Mushed, and its immediate environs. 
He also received annual offerings from some chiefs, who continued 
to acknowledge him as their nominal superior. The few and 
unimportant events of the life of this prince and his family, will 
find their place in the history of those rulers who rose to power 
amid the scenes of violence and distraction in which the empire 
was involved immediately after the death of NAdir. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 

/ 

Reign of Kurreem Khan, Zund. 

• 4 

• 

The History of Persia, from the death of N^ir Shah till the cuap.xviu 
elevation of Aga Mahomed Khan, the founder of the reigning 
family, though it occupies nearly half a century, presents to our 
attention no one striking feature, except the life of Kurreem Khan, 

Zund*. The happy reign of this excellent prince, as contrasted 
with Uiose who preceded and followed him, affords to the historian 
of Persia that' description of mixed pleasure and repose which a 
traveller enjoys, who arrives at a beautiful and fertile valley, in 
the midst of : an arduous journey over barren and rugged wastes. 

It is pleasing to recount the actions of a chief, who, though born 
in an inferior rank, obtained power without mme, and who exer- 
cised it with a moderation that was, io the times in which he lived, ■ 
as singular as his humanity and justice. 

When Ahmed Khan was employed in settling the .province of 
Khorassan, Mahomed Hussein Khan, chief of the tribe of Kujurs, 

(and gt^udfathcr to the present King of Persia,) had established 
hinisclf at Asterabad ; a town situated on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, which had long been the residence of his family : and the 


* Zuod was the name of his tribe, or clan. . 
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cHAP.xviii whole of Ma/cii(lmii had submitted to his authority. The father* 
of this chief had been murdered by Nfidir Shah; and the tribe of 
Kujurs ciicrished, in consequence, a blood feud against the descend- 
ants of that monarch. Ahmed Khan, fearing that the future enter- 
prise of Maliomcd Hussein Khan might disturb his arrangements, 
sent a corps of his AfTghans to attack Maaenderan : but they 'were 
repulsed with considerable loss : and the fame and strength of the 
chief of the Kujurs were greatly increased by this victory. 

The province of Adcrbijan was, at this period, under the rule of 
an Affghan leaderf. Ghilan had declared itself independent under 
one of its own chiefs^: and Georgia, governed by a Christian prince 
of the name of lieraclius, who had learned the art of war under 
Nddir, had assumed an attitude which induced many to believe that 
principality would emancipate itself from the degraded subjection in 
which it had been so long held by the Mahomedan princes of Asia. 

Such was the state of all the northern parts of the empire, when 
a chief of the tribe of Bukhteedree, called Aly MurdAn Khan, took 
possession of Isfahan ||, and determined to raise a pagciint of the 
House of SufTee to the throne, in order that he might reconcile the 
inhabitants of that capital to his own usurpation of regal power. As 
he was well satisfied he could not effect this object without great aid, 

* Futtch Aly Khan, whose death and its cause have been noticed in the Life of 
Niidir Shah. 

t Az&d Khan, who was one of tlie generals of N&dir Shah. | Hid&yet Kh&n. 

II He attacked and defeated Abool Futteh Khan, who was governor of the city on 
the part of Shah Rokh : but he appears to have afterwards contracted some en- 
gagements with this chief, as we find him continued for a period in his station of 
governor.— Zmdtah, by Mberza Saaouck. 
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he invited several omtahs to join his standard. The principal of ciiAP.xvni 


those was Kurreem Khan, of the tribe of Zund. This chief was 

' Kurreem 

not of high birth*, and had obtained no command in the army k invu. 

ed to join the 

of’Nidir; but he was distinguished for his good sense and cou- Standard of 

Aly Murdt\ii 

rage. We are told by the historiaD of bis reign, that Kurreem Khan. 

A, D. 1750. 

Khan from the first enjoyed an equal rank with Aly MurdSn: and 
that when it was agreed to raise a young princef of the race of 
Sufiee to the throne, it was settled that one of the chiefs should *bc 


appointed his minister, and that the other should command the 
army. But it appears, from other authorities, that Kurreem did not 
consider himself on a level with Aly Murd&n Khan. Tliere is, 
indeed, ground to conclude, that his ambition was, at the com> 
mencement of the connexion, limited to the prospect of succeeding 
that leader, who was very old and had no children. 

When the forces of these chiefs occupied Isfahan, that city was 
distracted by a numbw- of parties. Every pretender to the throne 
had his adherents in the capital: but the inhabitants were soon 
reconciled to the new government. The troops of Aly MurdAn 
Khan had at first committed some excesses, but no blood was shed : 


and that omrab, though stem and severe in his manner, was neither 
cruel nor unjust :|;. His fame, however, was soon eclipsed by that of 
Kurreem, who, when they took possession of Isfahan, defended the 


* .In s genealogical account of his family, written by one of his immediate descend* 
ants, Korreem Khan is stated to have been the son of a celebrated freebooter of the 
■ame of Eymfttk : but tlierc is no attempt to trace his descent furtlicr. 

t This pageant was the son of the sister of Shah Sultan Hussein : he was between 
eight' and nine years old, and was crowned under the name of Shah Ismail. 

X Persian MSS. * 
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Kurreeiu 
Klmn protects 
the inhabit- 
ants of 


Aly Murdi\ii 
Khan oppress- 
es tlieiii. 


And puts the 
Governor of 
[sfahiiii to ‘ 
death. 

A. 13. 1751. 
A. H. 1165. 

Aly Miinifm 
Khan is as- 
sassinated. 

A. D. 1755. 
A. II. nos. 


inhabitants of Julfi^, vrhich was the quarter where he commaDded, 
from the slightest injury either to their persons or property.' His 

I 

conduct was more remarkable, as almost all those he protected 
were Christians: but Kurreem thought more of their condition 
than their religion, and displayed, on this occasimi, all that mode- 
ration and humanity which distinguished his character. He. was 
rewarded with tlie warmest gratitude of those he saved from pillage. 
His soldiers even respected the principles of their leader ; and the 
eyes of all were directed with admiration and astonishment to a 
chief of a l)arbarous tribe who refrained from plunder, and showed, 
amid scenes of violence and confusion, so marked a love of order 
and of justice. 

The conduct of Kurreem obtained him a popularity which ex- 
cited the jealousy of Aly Murd4n Khan ; and a short period brought 
tlicse chiefs to an open rupture. Aly MurdAn Khan had taken 
advantage of Kurreetn’s absence to oppress the inhabitants of Julfd, 
and afterwards publickly reproved that leader for the vehemence with 
which he expressed his sentiments on this occasion. He had also 
put to death the Governor of Isfahan*; and it was obvious to all, 
that Kurrtxim would he. the mext victim of his suspicion and resent- 
ment. That chief, <aware of the danger of his situation, and preferring 
a stale of open hostility to sucJi friendship, took the field with his 
followers, and declared himself the enemy of Aly Murddn, who, after 
a short contest of various fortune, was assassinated by a noble of 
the name of ISfahomed Khanf , and his death left his rival the undis- 


* Abuol Fultch Khau. 

t li is stated by some authors, that this chief was a relation of Kurreem Khan, and 
that he deserted the standard of that ruler, and joined Aly Murd&n Khan for the 
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puled possession of the soudiern provinces of Persia: but Kurreeni CHAP.xvni 
liad still to contend (before he could expect to preserve those territo- 
ries in peace,) with many and powerful enemies, before we proceed 
to a narration of the wars in which he was engaged, it will be useful to 
take a view.of the character of those means and impressions to which 
he trusted for success, and to which he ultimately owed that com’ 
plcte triumph with which his efforts were crowned. 

The inhabitants of Persia may l)c divided into four great classes, ciiamcteror 
The first, and most poAverful if united, arc the native tribes of InwatZ 
that nation, Avho continue to live in tents*, and change their residence ^'^"17x0^ 
with the season. The great mass of this part of the population, *''*^"* 
whose habits are pastoral and military '[•, are to be found along those ‘'‘® ‘"'i*'”’ 
ranges pf hilly countries Avhicii, commencing near the entrance of the, 

Persian. Gulf, stretch, parallel Avith its shores, to Shuster, and from 
thence, taking a north-western direction, extend up the left bank of 
the 'figris, as high as the province of Armenia. The region that 
has bam described includes Kerman, almost ail Pars, a part of 
Irak, and the whole of Kurdistan. The iuhabilanls of these coun- 
tries are divided into many different tribes ; but tlierc cannot be a 
stronger proof of their coming from one stock, than that the languages 
which they speak are all rude dialects of the Pehlivi. There is a con- 
siderable diflercncc in these dialects, but not so much as to prevent 
the inhabiliints of one province understanding that of another. 

From the period of the introduction of the religion of jVrabomed, 

express purpose of perpetrating this crime. — Tuarikk Zunthah^ by Mekuza 
Saadl'CK. 

* In the northern parts of Persia, where the climate is very severe, they inhabit 
hovels in winter. . t Some of them arc also settled in Mazenderan. 
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cnAP.xvni ihci'c never had been a king of Persia of this race. That country 
had either been governed by monarchs of a Tartar or an Arabian 
family. The numerous tribes of native Persians had, consequently, 
always been regarded with apprehension ; and a jealous policy had 
sought, by transplanting them to distant quarters of the empire, 
and by fomenting internal divisions, to weaken tlicir strength: but 
the great balance to their power were the Tartar, Turkish, or 
Turkoman tribes *, who had, at different periods, accompanied con- 
querors from beyond the Oxus, from the banks of the Volga,, and 
from the plains of Syria, into the kingdom of Persia. The usages 
of these tribes in all that related to their rude habitations, their 
mode of life, and of warfare, were tlie same as the others ; but 
they had continued distinct, from tlic difference of their language; 
and that circumstance alone (had other motives been wanting) 
would have kept alive a spirit of rivalry and hatred in the minds 
of Uicsc two great classes of the military population of Persia. The 
Turkish tribes, though not so numerous as the Persians, were 
more powerful, because more united, and more wealthy. They 
had, through all the revolutions of that kingdom, been kept more 
• concentrated, as they formed, from the period of the conquest of 
‘ Toghrul Beg, till that of Abbas the Great, the force on which the 
different races of monarchs chiefly depended. 

The citizens and cultivators of Persia were not warlike ; though 
the former had, on. many occasions, by their gallant defence of 
their lives and property, acquired a high reputation for valour. 

•t 

* There caa hardly be said to be any distinction in these names, which are indis* 
criminately used by Persian historians to describe those tribes in Persia who derive 
their origin from Tartary, or Toikistan, and who speak the Toikisblangaage. 
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Almost all the towns ’and villages were walled ; and in a country ciiAP.xvin 
where the science of attack was but little known, the efforts of the 
inhabitants (part of whom were always a militia,) in repelling 
attack were often successful; and, consequently, though this part 
of the population seldom furnished many recruits to an army, their 
attachment was, in scenes of civil warfare, of great consequence to 
the chief whose cause dicy espoused. 

The fourth class of the inhabitants of Persia consisted of a 
number of tribes. of Arabians, who entirely occupied the level coun- 
try between the mountains and the shore of the Persian Gulf. This 
tract, which resembles, as has been before stated *, the peninsula of 
Arabia more than any of the interior provinces of Persia, had been 
long abandoned to this race, who had, from the most early ages, pos- 
sessed a superiority over the Persians at sea. The latter indecePseero, 
at aU periods of their history, to have at once dreaded and abhorred 
that element. The Arabs had consequently not only possessed them- 
selves of the Islands of the Gulf, but of almost all the harbours along 
the coast. Their children had maintained these possessions, yielding 
at times a real, and at others a nominal, obedience to the government 
of Persia: but their poverty, the hdht of the climate, and the 
barrenness of the soil of the countries they inhabited, combined 
with the facility with which those tribes who dwelt near the coast 
could embark in their boats, have at all periods aided the efforts 
made by this race to maintain themselves in a state of rude inde- 
pendence. 

Such was the character of that population over which Kurreem' 

Khan desired to establish his government. He was chief of a small 

* Vide Vol. I. page 2. 

VOli. II. R 
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ciiAi'.xviii tribe, who, though described as a branch of thill of ihc Liic, claimed a 
among ^ tlic native tril)e8 of his country*. He sum^ 
kimui sum- moned to his standaid the whole of this class, and urged thein to 

nions the na- ^ 

tiu< tribes of union and exertion, that they might no more be deemed a conquered 

lVi‘si.1 Ic) join 

ills staudurd. peoplc, but resume that pre-eminence to which they had a right 
from their number^, their valour, and their glorious descent from 
the ancient heroes of Persia. The inhabitants of the principal cities 
of ‘the empire showed, from the firet, their partiality to Kuritlem, 
which was grounded on the confidence they reposed in his humanity 
and justice. The Arabians, who had continued to preserve the 

t 

habits of their nation, admired the simplicity and manliness of hiS 
character; and even those enemies, against whom he had chiefly to 
contend, the Aflghanf and Turkish tribes, who fought' under the 
banners of his rivals for power, considered Kurreem Khan with 
respect, and placed an implicit reliance not only in his>ple!dgod 
faith, but on the generosity of his disposition, and th& ptobitjr 
of his mind. 

Kurreem Khan htid, after the death of Aly ' Murddn Khan, two 
formidable rivals^, whom it was necessary that he should subdue before 
' his power could be firmly established. It will prevent confusion to give 
His first action a distinct account of his contest with each of these chiefs.- In the 
first action he had with AzAd Khan Afighan, the ruler of Aderbijan, 
a!u.uw. which was fought near Kazvecn, he was so completely' defeated, 

* Some authors asserti that this tribe received the name of Zund from being 
charged, by Zoroaster, with the c^e of the Zand-a-vesta, or scripture of that prophet. 

t The Affghans were mere temporary invaders, and cannot, therefore, he deem'ed as 
one of the classes of the population of Persia. # ' ' ' ' 

I Azad Khan Affghan, and Mahomed Aly Khan Kujur. 
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thal he was compelled not only to abandon Isfahan, but also Shiraz. chap.xvui 
Continuing his retreat, he entei^ed those great ranges of mountains 
which divide the elevated and fertile valleys of Fars from the arid «> abandon 

Isfahan and 

country that lies between their base and tlie shores of the Persian shim. 
Gulf, and which is emphatically termed the Province of Gurihdseer, 
or the region of heat*. We are informed, that Kurreem, dis- a.d. uos. 
couraged by his reverses and the desertion of a number of his ' 
followers, had, at this period, some thoughts of seeking that repose, 
which, with ail his ambition, he loved, by flying to India : but if ever 
he indulged so unworthy a resolution, he was diverted from it by 
the remonstrances of Roostum Sultan, the chief of Khisht, a village iioottum sui. 
situated in a small valley that lies near the top of one of those moun« tfmtiTnpLi 
tains which immediately overlook the Gurmdseer. That gallant “ 
soldier represented how easy it would be to defeat the army of Az4d 
Khan when they were entangled in a difficult pass, that they must 
march tlirough before they reached Khisht. Roostum Sultan did 
more than give advice, he offered to attack the enemy with his 
mountaineers, and was successful in pmuading Kurreem Khan to 
await the result of an action. 


The pass of Kum&ridge is in extent about two miles. The DcBcription i>r 
road, or rather path, which winds along the edge of the mountain, 
is very narrow, (in some places not more than two feet wide,) and 


can, consequently, only admit of troops marching in single flies. 
The surface over which this difficult road has been made is hard 


rock ; but there are a number of small hills in its vicinity, on which 
there are neither rocks nor vegetation. These appear to be formed 
of different strata of pebbles and loose earth. They are very steep, 


* Toarikh Zundciih. 
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CUAP.XV1I1 and rise in cluslers of low and high peaks, some of whicli approach 
the road within a distance of less than a hundred yards. It was 
in the peaks of these hills, and the most inaccessible parts of the 
mountain, that Roostum Sultan posted his men, while Kurreem Khan 
Diftatofihc waited for the enemy in the valley below*. The troops of Az&d 

army of Aifid 

Khan. Khan were pennitted to enter the pass before the attack commenced. 
A.u'mr. AVhen it did, the confusion was instant and irremediable. They 
were entirely exposed to the mountaineers, who took aim at them 
with all that coolness which is inspired by security. Those who 
rushed forward were met and destroyed, before they could form 
in any numbers, by the body near Khisht, under Kurreem Khan. 
All who remained for any time in the pass were killed : but retreat 
u’as for a long time impossible, as those in the rear, when the action 
commenced, rushed forward to the support of their comrades. A 
few brave men, rendered desperate by their situation, made an 
attempt to reach their enemies, but they only hastened their own 
destruction. The victory was complete: and Kurreem Khan, at* 
tended by the chief of Khisht, and reinforced by several tribes of 
Kurreem Arabians, pursued the fu^tives, and once more occupied the City 
imr’tircky of Shiraz, where he employed himself in recruiting his army. He 
of shirar. further contest with Azdd Khanf , who was soon afterwards 

•e 

* I have been twice over the ground where this action was fought. When I 
visited '.it in ] 800 | I was accompanied by the grandson of Roostum Sultani and there 
were several old men with him who bad fought in the battle^ and who pointed oiit 
every spot they had occupied. I became afterwards acquainted with Zftl Khan*^ 
the son of Roostum Sultan, wNo recited to me, with feelings of just pride, the 
particulars of this action. 

t The army of this chief, though only in part composed of his countrymen, was still 
called the Afghan army ; and the great hatred which the inhabitants of the southern 
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compelled, by t)ie result of a coutett into wliich he enlcrcd with ciiai>.xvui 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, to fly to> Bagdad : but the ruler of iliat 
city, though he granted him protection, refused to aid him in an 
effort he was desirous of making to recover his possessions. He 
next endeavoured to engage the Georgian prince, Heraclius, in 
his pause, but with no better success. Wearied of a wandering 
life, he at last threw himself upon the clemency of Kurreem Khan Azhd Kliaii 

11* 'll*! i» throws him- 

who received him with kindness, promoted him to the hrst rank self OH hit 
among his nobles, and treated him with so generous a confidence, 
that he soon converted this dangerous rival into an attached friend. 

The most powerful of all the enemies of Kurreem Khan was An account of 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the chief of the Ku jurs. The Turkish tribe ui^^Khiin 
of Kujur had been long settled in Syria. They were brought from 
that country to Persia by Timour, and were one of the seven tribes 
who combined to raise Shah Ismail, the first king of the Suflavean 
race, to the throne of Fenia'f’. We must conclude that this tribe 
were both numerous and brave, from the division that was made of 
them by Abbas the Great into three branches; one of which he 
stationed at Gunjah, in Georgia, that they might check the incur- 
sions of the Lesgheesj; another was planted at Merv, the ancient 

psrU of Persia entertained against a ruler of that nation, no doubt operated, at this 
moment, in favour of Kurreem Khan. 

* It is stated, that Kurreem demanded from Heraclius to deliver up Azad. Khan, 
but that was an act of which the Georgian prince was incapable. He, however, when 
he refused the Affghan chief his support, is supposed to have recommended him to 
throw himself upon the clemency of Kurreem. f Persian MSS. 

t The Lesghees inhabit the mountains between Georgia and the Caspian, and who 
are alike remarkable for their valour and turbulence. They are now subject to 
Russia. 
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cciAP.xviii capital of Margianai which) from its situation on the frontier of 
^ Khorassan, had been always deemed the principal defence of that 
province against the incursions of the Usbegs: and the tliird was 
settled at Asterabad a small province, bordering on the country of 
those 'J'urkoman tribes who dwell along the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and who, defended from subjugation by their deserts, and 
their courage, subsist by making constant predatory inroads into 
Persia. The first of these branches, which was settled at Gunjah, at- 
tached themselves to the fortunes of Nfidir Shah ; and, in compli- 
ment to him, took the name of Kujur Affsh&r*)'. They declined from 
the death of that monarch. The second % continued, surrounded by 
enemies, to hold possession of the City of Merv ; while the chiefs 
of the third now openly aspired to the throne of Persia, which they 
would, even at this period, have attained, had they not been dis- 
tracted and weakened by domestic feuds. This branch of the 
Kujurs is divided into two great families, or clans ||; one termed 
the higher, and the other the lower. The chiefit of the former had 

* ** The small province of Asterabad is sometimes included in Mazenderan, which 
it resembles in appearance, climate, and productions. This is the ancient Hyrcania, 
and the paternal estate of the present King of Persia, as chief of the Kujur tribe, who 
have entire possession of the province. It is bounded on the west by the Caspian 
Sea ; to lh.c south it is separated by a lofty ridge of mountains from the districts of 
« D&mgh&n and Bistan ; it extends to the east as far as the longitude of . 58 °, and is 
divided from D&ghestan by the River Ashor. The City of Asterabad, the capital of 
** this province, is situated near the mouth of the River Ester, on a bay of the Caspian 
Sea.’*— Kinnieh’s Memoir of Penia^ page 168 . 
t N&dir, as has been before Btdted, was of the tribe of Affshftr. 

' X The name of this tribe of Kujurs is Azdanloo. 

H The Turkish names of these families are YeuhkifeeJf&A and AMUMA^ which 
may be translated ike higher and lower. 
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been the acknowledged superiors, till the bl^ration . Of Futleh Alj 'efiAP.xym 
Khan (who belonged to the latter) to be the general of Shah 
T&m^p, gave him an influence and authority, which led to his 
■being recognised as the head of die whole tribe. When he was 
niurdered by Nddir Shah, that monarch, who desired: to cherish 
divii^ions in this formidable tribe, gave the government of Asterabad 
to a noble of the higher family*; and the consequence was, that 
Mahomed Hussein Klian, the sou of Fultch Aly, was compelled 
to, save his lile by taking refuge with the Turkoman tribes; who 
feed their flocks ih the neighbourhood of that town. Aided by these 
robbers,; and a few other adherents, he made, during the life of 
Nddir Shah, an attack on. his bative district, which was at first 
.successful ; but, being unable, to maintain himself, tliis expedition 
lerminaled in the death or ruin of almost all those who were rash 
enough to attach themselves to his fortunes, lie esca{)ed again to 
the 'I'urkomans, with whom he had established a connexion that 
seems always to have afforded him a safe retreat. 

We find in the page of Jonas Manway a very particular and 
curious account of the capture of Asterabad by Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, and the subsequent dispersion 'and punishment of the fol- 
lowers of the Kujur chief. Hanway was in Asterabad when it was 
taken;, and when the valuable investment, of which .lie had the 
charge, was presented by Mahomed Hussein to the Turkomans, he 
heard, with horror, these barbarians demand, that the merchant, 
as well as all his goods, should be given to them. He would," 

. 1 . 

* The name of this chief was ZamiiD-beg. His father, Mahomed Hussein Klian, 
was a great faTourite of N&dir Shall. It was this chief who, acting by the order of 
Reza Kooli' Meerza, put an end to the life of Shah T&m&sp. . ’ ' . . 
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CHARXvni they said, “ be useful in looking after their sheep.” The Persian 
chief was too generous to comply with such a request. He told 

I 

them to be content with the plunder: and the man, thus saved from 
looking after docks on the shores of the Caspian, not only obtained 
from the justice of N^dir Shah the restitution of almost all the 
property he had lost, but lived to become a most distinguished 
citizen of one of the first capitals in the universe. 

* From the occurrence of this event, till the death of N4dir Shah, 
a period of nearly four years, Mahomed Hussein Khan remained with 
the Turkoman tribes*. The moment he heard that the conqueror 
was slain, lie appears to have left his retreat; and we find him, 
a few months subsequent, in such force, that he defeated (as has 
been before stated,) a large body of AfiTghans of the army of Ahmed 
Shah, who attempted to penetrate into Mazenderan. 

Karreeui Kurreem Khan, after he had made himself master of Shiraz, took 
Fan, I'lml advantage of the contest in which his enemies, AzRd Khan and Ma> 
homed Hussein Khan, were engaged with each other, not only to 
A. H. lira subject the whole of Fars to his authority, but to possess himself of 
the City of Isfahan, and a great part of the Province of Irakf, He 
' was, however, soon compelled to abandon the greatest part of these 
territories ; for Mahomed Hussein Khan, after defeating Azdd Khan, 
and adding Aderbijan lo his possessions, directed his march- toward 
Isfsdian, with an army lar superior to any that had been assembled 
under one chief since the death of Nddir Shah. Kurreem Khan 
h compelled made an attempt to arrest the progress of this force, but in vain ; 

compelled to retreat to Shiraz, where he shut himself up, 
determined to abide a siege. 


* Touikh Kojur. 


t Tuarikh ^nddili. 
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We are inforracd by an intelligent traveller*, that success com- 
pletely changed the character of Mahomed Hussein Khan. He 
had been remarkable for his mildness and moderation ; but the 
near prospect of the crown made him haughty and rapacious. He 
particularly evinced this change in his altered conduct to the inha- 
bitants of Isfahan, whom he no lon/^r treated with that temper 
and justice which he had shown when he thought their attach- 
ment was of consequence to his interests. He now levied lalTge 
contributions upon the city, and allowed his troops to commit, 
unpunished, the most wanton excesses. These proceedings wen; 
not more calculated to diminish his reputation than to add to that 
of his rival, Kurreum, whose behaviour towards the citizens of the 
capital had, uuder all circumstances, been the same. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, having completed his preparations, 
left eight thousand men in Isfahan, and advanced, with a force 
amounting to nearly thirty thousand, to lay siege to Shirazf. The 
defences of that city consisted only of a high mud wall flmiked by 
round towers, and surrounded by a deep dry ditch : but in Persia 
the science of attack is not more advanced than that of defence ; 
and the slightest fortification seemed* formidable to those whose 
force was chiefly cavalry, and whose unskilful gunners could only 
fire their unwieldy cannon a few rounds in the course -of a day. 
Nevertheless, every thing- concurred to give confidence to the 
besiegers. The attack commenced at a season when the country 
round Shiraz is beautiful. The fields were covered with grain ; and 
the most abundant harvest seemed growing for the support of the 
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• Olivier, Vol. VI. page 70 . 
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ciiAP.xvin invaders. But the hopes which the iirst success that attended their 
operations, and the appearance of plenty, inspired, soon vanished. 
Their batteries were hardly opened before they were attacked by 
successive sallies from the garrison : and while their attention was 
occupied in repelling these, a considerable body of horse, commanded 
by Shaikh Aly Khan, a brave and able leader of the tribe of Zuiid, 
Ills supplies commenced a predatory warfare upon their supplies, in which he 

ure iiiterceptp 

ed by .Shaikh was uidecl by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who burnt 
Aly KLwi. fields, and retired, with their families, and all the property 

they could carry, into the neighbouring mpuntains*. The effect 
of these measures was to produce a scarcity of provisions in 
the camp of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and to spread discontent 
among his soldiers. The delays and hardships of a protracted 
siege, which often weary the patience of well-appointed and dis- 
ciplined bodies of men, are altogether insupportable to those loose, 
irregular, and unconnected masses which constitute the force of an 
Asiatic prince. In the present case, the evil became more dangerous 
from the composition of the besieging army, a great proportion of 
which was new levies ; and some had, till the flight of Azfld Khan, 

‘ been fighting for years against the chief under whose banners they 
now served. 

While • the light troops of Kurreem were employed in haras- 
sing the besiegers, that chief not only bravely defended the city, 
but employed every art to spread defection among his enemies. 
His efforts were completely successful : and the daily desertion of 
numerous bodies of his troops warned Mahomed Hussein Khan of 


* Tsarikh Znadeali. 
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the necessity of an early retreat*. He suddenly raised the siege, and ciiAP.xvm 
inarched to Isfahan : but the corps he had left at that capital dis< 
persed the moment they heard of his failure. Under such circum- 

^ treats to Isfa- 

stances, he was compelled to retire to Mazendeian, which he i»n- 
reached with a dispirited army, whose numbers had been reduced, 
by .desertion, to twelve thousand men. 

Kurreem Khan, after recruiting his forces, and restoring tran- 
quillity to the province of Fars, advanced to Isfahan, where he was 
received with the most sincere joy. The inhabitants welcomed him 
as the ruler they loved ^ and their example was followed by all the 
principal cities in Irak. Kurreem took care, by his conduct, to 
preserve a feeling to which he was already so deeply indebted. 

His military career, since he had become a competitor for the 
sovereign power, had not been fortunate. He had gained but 
few victories, and was often defeated. His condition bad more 
tlian once seemed desperate: but still the preference which the 
citizens of Persia gave to this prince over his rivals, had the 
constant ctTect of enabling him to support reverses, and to take 
full advantage of every casual success. He could not but be 
proud of an attachment to which be bad no claims but what 
originated in his personal good qualities: and the strength it 
gave hjm must have been a motive for his persevering in that 
course of moderation and justice by which it had been obtained. 

!\Vhile Kurreem was employed in settling the numerous provinces 
which now cheerfully submitted to his authority, he detached Shaikh 
Aly Khan into Mazenderao, and placed under the command of that 


* Tuarikh Zundc&li. 
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C 11 AP.XVIII general the choice troops of his army, in order that he might com- 

plclely subdue Mahomed Hussein Khan : but it is not probable that 

% 

object would have been effected if the tribe of Kujurs had remained 
united. The division which existed between the two principal 
families has been before noticeil. The chief* of the opposite house 
to that which liad fur some years exercised a general rule over the 
A, n. 1757. whole, cither templed by the offers of Knrreem Khan, or actuated 

A. 11. 1131. 

by* a desire of revenging former injuries, deserted, at this critical 
moment, the cause of his prince, and joined the army of Shaikh Aly 
Khanf . Several of his relations and adherci^ts were, in conseijuence 
of this treachery, put to death : a rash act of resentment, which revived, 
with increased violence, the feud that had so long distracted this tribe. 
Though these events must have left Mahomed Hussein Khan with 
little hope of success, he, nevertheless, determined to meet lus cne^ 
mies ; and even these confess, that he fought with a valour which 
An action, in doservcd victory. His efforts, however, were in vain. Some new 
nid 'liussJn levies, who had just joined his standard, fled soon after the action 
Kimn IS slam. example was followed by all his troops. We 

arc informed that he would have escaped if his horse had not fallen, 
which gave his pursuers time to come up: among these was his 
irritated and implacable enemy, the chief of the Kujurs, who had 
deserted in. the opening of the campaign, lie could expect no 
mercy from this adversary, and only hastened his fhte by an attempt 
at resistance. His head, displayed upon a pike, proclaimed to. all, 

* The name of this chief, whotwos the head of the family of Youkh&ree-b&sb, was 
Mahuiu(>(l Hussein Khan, 
t Tuarikh Ziiiulcah. 


t Tuarikh Zundc&ii. 
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the triumph of Kurreem Khan over the greatest and most powerful ciiap.xviii 
of those rivals* who had disputed with him the rule of Persia. 

The conquest of Mazenderan was followed by the submission of 
Gliilan, and the greatest part of Aderbijan : but the latter province 
was soon disturbed by the pretensions of Fulteh Aly Khan, a chief Pretensions 
of the tribe of Affsh^r, who had given his support, at different periods, k i.!" ”*** 
to the competitors that were opposed to Kurreem Khan, and now 
ventured to proclaim himself the open enemy of that prince: he was, 
however, defeated in an action that was fought on a plain situated iicnderented. 
a short distance to the south of Tabrecz. Tie fled into the City of a. ii. 1174. 
Oormia^; but, after sustaining a siege of some months, seeing no 

* llic principal chiefs of the family of Mahomed Hussein Khan (including all his. 
sons,) fled to the country of the Turkomans, where they remained almut four years 
before they gave themselves up to Kurreem Khan, by whom they were treated with 
consideration and kindness. Agn Mahomed Khan was the eldest of those princes. 

Olivier, in his acconnl of this transaction, states, that they were taken by Shaikh Aly 
Khan as hostages to Shiraz : but this is evidently an error. 1 follow the Tuarikii 
Zunde&h of Meensa Saaduck, who expressly asserts, that they gave themselves up 
some time afterwards, and were treated with great humanity and attention. 

t The name of this plain is Kfir& Chemun, or the Dark Meadow." 

“ The very ancient City of Urumcah, the Thebarma of Strabo, and supposed 
" birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated in a noble plain, fertilized by the River Shar, 

“ and on the south-west of the lake to which it gives its name. This town is thirty-two 
" fursungs from Tabreez, and contains a population of twelve thousand souls. It is 
<< defended by a strong wall and deep ditch, tliat can be filled with water from the 
“ river; and the neighbourhood produces corn and fruit in abundance. Urumcah 
" cartnot now boast of a single ruin of any consequence; and the natives arc not even 
" aware of the tradition concerning the birth of Zoroaster,” — Kimni Bit's Memoir of' 

Persia, page 154. 
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CHAp.xvni 

And throws 
himself on 
the genero- 
sity of Kur- 
reem Khan. 


Rurreem 
Khan’s con- 
duct towards 
the Arab 
tribes. 


prospect of success, he threw himself upon the generosity of Kurreem, 
who did not hesitate to grant him the pardon * he solicited. 

I 

Before Futteh Aly Khan surrendered, he had endeavoured, and 
apparently with success, to engage some of the principal nobles of 
Kurreem Khan to enter into a conspiracy against the life of that 
prince. The plot was discovered, and those concerned punis,hed. 
Some persons of high rank were pul to death : and the Persian 
historian f of Kurreem informs us, tliat it was for a participation in 
this conspiracy that the gallant Shaikh Aly Khan M'as condemned to 
lose his sight if this chiet^ who was related to Kurreem, and whose 
valour had been so instrumental to his elevation, was templed by 
ambition to conspire against his life, he merited the dreadful sentence 
.that was passed upon him : and it is not consistent with that justice, 
Avhich wc owe to the character of a ruler, who had the courage not only 
to forgive, but to employ, some of the most inveterate of his enemies, 
to suppose that he was led, by a cowardly jealousy of the increasing 
reputation of a favourite general, to commit an act that combined, 
if it proceeded from such a motive, the deepest guilt with the basest 
ingratitude. 

Kurreem Khan had been, throughout the whole of his struggle 
for power, partially supported by the Arab tribes, who inhabit the 
Persian shore of the Gulf A large body of these had, indeed, 


* lie some time afterwards forfeited, by miscondact, bis title to clemency, and was 
put to death. t Tuarikh Znndekh. 

t Olivier (on what authority I know not,) places this act several years subsequent 
to the period mentioned by the nthor of the Tuarikh Zundekh, and states, that it was 
imputed to a jealousy of the reputation Shaikh Aly Khan had acquired with the army. 
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inarched with him as far as Isfahan : and though their discontent ciup.xviii 

had compelled him to precipitate an action with Mahomed Hussein 

■ 

Khan» in which he had been defeated, principally from their bad 
conduct, he continued to value their attachment, and was never 
severe with them except when forced to be so by their excesses, 
or by their refusal to pay tribute. The vigour with which he 
acted, when compelled to punish them, increas^ the respect of 
this clasAof his subjects. The most refractory and troublesome of 
all these petty rulers was Meer MohunnA., of Bunder lleeg, a small An account of 

the Arab chief, 

seaport, half a degree to the north-west of Abushcher. This chief Meer Mohun- 

I1R» 

was at once remarkable for his valour and his atrocious wickedness. 

He had offended the Persian government almost beyond the hope of 
pardon ; having been led, by the desire of plunder, to inlerrupt, by . 
his depredations, the communication between Shiraz and Abusheher, 
which had now become the principal port* of the kingdom. When 
attacked by a numerous army, he defended his jwssessions on the 
continent for several months ; and when forced to abandon them, 
he took refuge in the small Island of Corgo, which is situated near 
the top of the Gulf, at the distance of nearly a degree from Bunder 
Reeg. On this spot, which does not contain more than two 
square miles, and has hardly any cultivation, the desperate Arab 
not only supported a number of liis followers, and defeated all 
the efforts of the Shaikh of Abusheher to subdue him, but added 
to his means by plundering a number of vessels, and succeeded 
in surprising the Dutch garrison of the neighbouring Island of 
Kharruck. These successes, from giving more scope to his dreadful 

*■ Gombroon was, abont this period, almost deserted. 
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ciiAP.xviir crneUics, only accelerated his ruin. All around him were enemies : 
but he might, for some time, have braved external danger, if he 
could have preserved the fidelity of his own tribe. A rebellion 
of his followers obliged him to fly to Bussorab, where he was 
immediately seized, and slain. The governor of that city not 
only refused his claims to protection*, but, to mark the detes- 
tation in which he held his character, directed that his corpse 
should be cast out into a held to be devoured by degs. The 
account of the death of Meer Mohunnft spread joy from the Court 
of Shiraz to the shores of India. This monster, at the head of 
the list of Svhose crimes was the murder of a father, possessed an 
energy and courage that had rendered his name an object of univer- 
, sul dread : and the inhabitants of the shores of the Gulf still pro- 
nounce it with a mixed feeling of horror and of apprehension. 

Conduct of The territories of the Arabian tribe of Chaftb extend along the 
triLofChaftb. sea-sliore from the Biver Talib, which falls into the sea about a 
degree to the north-west of Abusheher, to the mouth of the Karooo, 
which bounds the kingdom of Persia and the province of Bussorah. 
Their chief, Shaikh Solim^n, had made himself so strong during the 
• troubles that ensued on the death of Nddir, that he ventured to 
' oppose Kurreem Khan, who was obliged to march with a con- 
siderable- force to reduce him. Solimftn, alarmed at his superior 
numbers, embarked in his boats, and sought refuge in the neigh- 
bouring small islands: but he was glad to save from destruction 
• 

* The Arabs, tliougli tbej^ held Meer Mohunna in abhorrence, blamed the 
Governor of Hussorah for having violated, even in his person, the sacred rights of 
hospitality : they believe he did so to flatter the Court of Shiraz. 
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his fields of graia, and the large plantations of dates, on which the ciiap.xviii 
population of this part of Persia chiefly depend for subsistence, by 
the payment of a considerable sum, and a promise of regularity in a. n. ires, 
the future remittance of bis tribute* ** . 

The government of Kurreem Khan was frcrincntly disturbed Cominct of 
by the turbulence and ferocity of his brotlicr, Zuckee Kliunf. That 
chief, at one period, openly rebelled ; and having possessed himself 
of a nm^ber of the hostages which the principal oflicers of the 
kingdom had given as pledges of tlieir fidelity, he fled to the tribe of 
Fylee, from whom he expected support. The attempt failed ; and 
he was compelled to throw himself upon the clemency of his offended 
brother. He was not only pardoned, but restored to confidence 
and employment. We find him immediately afterwards detached^ 
to DAinghdnl, where Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur||, had excited some 
disturbances, which Zuckee Khan soon quelled. The Kujur chief 
fled to the I'urkomans, by whom he was seized, and put to dealh§. 


• Persian MSS. 

t Zuckee Khan is always called the brother of Kurreem: but he was only the 
cousin and the half-brother of that prince. His father, Boodak, was the brother of 
Eymack, Kurreem’s fnthcri and had married By&ghii, the widow of Eymack, and 
mother of Kurreem Khan. This lady had three children by her second husband, 
Iskundcr Khan, Zuckee Khan, and a dajighter. The latter obtained celebrity from 
being the mother of i\ly Moorfid Khan, |wbo attained and held, for some time, the 
sovereignty of Persia. — JIIS. Genealogical Table of the Zund Famili/, 

Damghan is supposed to be the ancient llecalouipylos, for some time the 

** metropolis of the Parthian empire.^'— Kinnieu’s Geography of Persia, page 173 . 

II The author of the Tuarikh Zundeah states, that Hussein Kooli Khan had been 
placed in the government of this place by Kurreem Khan. 

§ This chief was the son of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and the father of the reigning 

■ 
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CHAP.XV1II A more cruel fate awaited those of his followers who fell into the bands 
of his ferocious conqueror. The Persian historian* who describes 
A. II. lire, tlic expedition to DRmghdn, is careful to inform us, that it was upon 
this occasion that the inventive barbarity of Zuckee Khan first made 
a garden of his enemies, lie directed the earth to be opened at 
equal distances, as if fur the reception of trees, to form an avenue. 
Large branches were then cut, and a })risoncr tied to each, with his 
head towards the root, which being placed where the gr^hd was 
opened, the soil, as it was thrown in, produced a gradual suffocation. 
It is horrible even to think on such scenes ; but still the relation is 
important, ‘were it only to make the mind sensible, by extreme 
contrast, to the blessings of civilization. 

The terror wliich the -cruelty of Zuckee Khan inspired, was no 
doubt useful in preserving the general tranquillity of the kingdom. 
The known lenity of the niling prince had encouraged numbers to 
rebel, with an expectation that, even if unsuccessful, pardon would 
follow submission. All knew that these hopes were vain when his 
savage brother was employed. He had succeeded not only in re- 
pressing rebellion- at DAmghdn, but in Mazenderanf, and several 
- other parts of the empire ; and every where his track was marked 
by blood. The very rumour of bis approach was at last sufficient 
to spread dismay ; and those who most execrate bis memory confess, 

sovereign of Persia. In the Tnorikh Zunde&h it is stated,, that he was murdered at the 
instigation of Hussein Khan Youkh&ree-bftsh, the Kujur chief of a rival family^ who 
has been before mentioned, and who was, at this period. Governor of Asterabad. 

* Meerza Saaduck. * 

t The Kujurs of the Youkh&ree>b&sh had rebdled, and several of their ohielii were 
taken, and put to death. 
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that he greatly contributed to that general peace and security ivhich ci{ap.xviii 
Persia enjoyed during the latter years of Kuneem Khan. 

The troops which civilized nations maintain for their defence, 
are raised indiscriminately from the mass of the population, and 
the {lower to support them increases with those resources which 
are 'greatest at periods of the most profound tranquillity. The 
case is very different witli barbarous states, whose armies an^ 
formed *of a class of men quite distinct from the rest of the 
community. These receive no regular pay; and, consequently, 
have their means of subsistence narrowed or extended with the 
sphere of their action. Such a body, if at all numerous, cannot 
be supported but in war, where they live ufion the enemy ; yet it 
is hazardous to disband men who have no 'pursuits of industry, and 
who have hardly any resource, when at {leacc with foreign {lowers, 
but in internal troubles. If (which rarely happens) the wealth of 
a rude government enables it to {lay an amiy, it cannot allow that 
to remain idle without the certainty of its soon becoming useless ; 
for, in bodies of men so constituted, efficiency must be the result 
of that individual energy and experience which actual employment 
can alone give ; and the place of Avhidi is, in regular armies, in a 
great degree supplied by the influence of order, and the impulse 
of discipline. It is upon this general reasoning that we must account 
for those constant wars in which we find some ol* the best i\siatic 
moilarchs engaged; and it is probable, that these considemtions 
influenced the conduct of Kurreem Khan in the attack which he 
made, a few years before his death, upon the Turkish territories. 

Tliat prince liad continued to display as much moderation in the 
exercise of his power, as sovereign of Persia, as he had in the progress 
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ciiAPjcvni to its attainment. Though he deemed it pradent to confine the 
pageant* to whom Aly Murdfin Khan-f* had given the name of 
king; and to refrain from the mockery of a false alle^ance, he 
only styled himself Vakcch or lieutenant of the kingdom, and 
seemed to act under no desire of personal aggrandisement. De- 
voted to Shiraz, which he had made his capital, he had ceased 
to lead his armies in person : and he even committed the large 
force which he assembled for the siege of Bussorah to the command 
of his brother, Sfiduck Khan; though he must have been sen- 
sible that the lies of blood only rendered it more probable so great 
Kurreem a ti'ust would be abused. From every consideration, therefore, of 

Klinn'b ino- 

lives fur nt- his disposition, and tlie actual state of Persia at the moment, we 
Turk'yi t«- conclude his principal motive for the attack of the Turkish 
territory was to preserve the internal tranquillity of Persia, by em- 
ploying those by whom it was most likely to be disturbed in foreign 
war: and having taken that resolution, he studied to devise pre- 
texts that would render this measure popular with his subjects. 
To men professing the tenets of the Sheah sect there could be no 
greater encouragement offered than the prospect of becoming the 
' con(|uerors of that land which contained the tombs of the holy Aly, 
and of his sainted sons, Hussein and Hussun; and the most pro- 
minent ground I on which Kurreem attempted to justify the war in 

* He removed him from Isfahan to a fort called Aub&d&h, on the road between 
that city and Shiraz, t Vide page 116. 

X There were several other pretexts. He accused Omar of havingi by the aid he 
had granted to the Imaum of Muscat, prevented the Persians from subduing the 
province of Oman. He was also said to have plundered some Persian merchants.— 
Tuarikh Zundeah. 
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which he co^iged, was allied to this feeling*. He demanded from cuAr.xvm 
the Court of Constantinople the head of Omar, the PdchA. of Bagdad, 
for having levied a tax upon the Persian pilgrims who visited those 
sacred tombs. The answer Avhich he must have expected soon 
arrived : the Turkish Emperor refused to abandon his servant for 
doing his duty, and Sdduck was directed to commence his march. ^<iuck Kh«n 

ii scut with an 

Pic proceeded along the shore of the Gulf with an army of nearly fifty army iigninst 
thousand men ; and a fleet, consisting of about thirty vessels, almost a. d. 1775. 
all of a very small size, which had been fitted out at Abushehcr 
and Bunder Reeg, accompanied his operations. 

The City of Bussorah, against which this force was directed, is Situation of 
situated upon the right bank of that noble stream called the Shdt- tlmnhf 
ul-Arab, or River of Arabia, which is formed by the junction of tlie 
Tigris and Euphrates. From the point of their confluence at 
Koorndhf to Bussorah is nearly sixty miles, and it is about the same 
distance from that city to the sea. The whole of this extent is 
navigable for ships of large burthen. The Turkish government 
have generally some vessels of war at Bussorah, but they are seldom 
in a state of equipment. This fleet (for so it is termed,) apiicars 

• Persian MSS. 

t .Koorniih, which is one of three Jpameas built by Scleucus in honour of his 
first w^fe, Apamai is situated at the point of a triangle, formed by the confluence of 
** the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Jpamea, although now dwindled into a petty town, 
was formerly a place of consequence^.”— -KoornaL is situated on a low flat, with 
apparently a rich soil, and along the river are low banks to prevent tlie country being 
flooded. At this spot some oriental traditions have fixed the Garden of Eden. 


* Kinnicr’s Memoir of Persia, page 287. 
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CI1AP.XVIII to have offered no efficient resistance to that of Sdduck Khan ; 
who, after he became master of the river, was soon enabled to 
construct a bridge of boats, by which he passed his whole army 
sMack Kii«n to its right bank, and immediately commenced his preparations 

commences ^ ^ r r 

the siege of for a sicgc. The city which he had to reduce was of great extent, as 

Bussorah, 

it contained a number of large gardens, as well as houses, within 
its walls. The inhabitants were reckoned at forty thousand, and 
the troops who formed the garrison were more than one fourth of 
that number. Tlie governor, Solimkn Aga, was a brave soldier, 
and Ins character gave him every right to expect the attachment 
of those under his orders. The walls were high, but not strong; 
and the chief defence consisted of a number of bastions, on which 
nearly a hundred pieces of cannon were mounted. 

Though the siege proceeded slowly, still the Persian army made 

progress; and the weak Court of Constantinople, alarmed at the 

prospect of losing a possession of such importance, ordered a number 

of the neighbouring pdchds* to march, with all the troops they 

could collect, to Bagdad. It was at first thought that these were 

meant to combine with the ruler of that province for the relief of 

' Bussorah ; but it soon appeared that they were only instructed to put 

Omar to death, in the hope that his punishment might satisfy the 

King of Persia, and cause him to desist from his enlcrprise'j'. An 

Arriraiofan cnvoy was scnt to Shivaz, to inform Kurreem Khan that his demand 

cTiitiintino- was Complied with, and that the cause of the rupture between' the 

two slates was removed. But that prince, while he amused the envoy 

•» 

* The P&ch&s of Van, Moossul, Diarbekir, Aleppo, Damascus, 
t Olivier, Vol. IV. page 348. 
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with promises, was only encouraged, by this proof of the weuhiiess ci{AP.xviir 
of bis enemy, to prosecute his plan to its accomplishment : and the 
brave Governor of Bussorah, after sustaining a' siege, or rather a 
blockade of thirteen months, was compelled to surrender for want of Buisorah sur- 
provisions. Sdduck Khan enjoyed his victory with great modera.- a.d. nrs. 
tion, and appeared anxious to reconcile the inhabitants to their «niiorsXr. 
change of masters; but the officer* whom he left in command (when sA<>i>ck Kiran 

rviunis to Slii- 

he returned to Shiraz,) imprudcnll}^ engaged in a dispute between raz, but is a- 
two Arab tribes, and sustained a defeat, in which the Persians "*''*”***’ 
suffered very severely, and, among others, their commander was 
shun. Sdduck, on hearing this intelligence, hastened to Bussorah, 
and, by his conciliating manner and good conductf, restored peace, Quriu a iii.- 

, . turbance iii 

and remained in undisturbed possession of his conquest till the death Bussorah. 
of Kur^m Khan; when a regard for his personal interests and Aiuil'm! 
safety led him to abandon it; and the Turkish government, by 
this accident, regained, without liaving made any effort for its 
recovery, one of the most important of their possessions in tlial 
quarter of Asia. 

From the period of the invasion of Persia till the latter ycai's of 
the reign of Kurreem Khan, European nations had maintained but 
little intercourse with Persia, as the distracted state of that empire 
was most unfavourable for commerce. The English had removed lumovai oi 
their factory from Gombroon in consequence of the oppressive fiictoiy from 

Combrooii. 

* The name of this chief was Aly Mahomed Khan. 

t He was particularly attentive to the English. He told the resident, that the 
faetory he lived in was the only house fit for him to oceupy, but that, so great was his 
respect for tlie English nation, that he would not take it for that purpose, if the walls 

> 

were made of gold. _ 
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ciiAP-xviii conduct of a Governor of Li\r* : but they, had afterwards fixed 
it at Abushcher, where it continued subject to all the vicissitudes 

Establishment , 

ofoneatAbu- of the chaogiug and unsettled government witliin whose dominions 

slieher. 

it was established. 

Conduct of The Dutch still carried on a trade with Persia and the eastern 
parts of Turkey : and au event occurred in the beginning of the 
reign of Kurreem Khan, that would, if the power of that nation 
had not been on the decline, have given them a permanent and 
superior influence to all their European rivals on the shores of 
these kingdoms. Baron Kniphausen, a man of considerable 
ability, had been appointed, by the Dutch government of Batavia, 
to be their agent at Bussorah. The Turkish governor of that 

Their agent ii place, on thc pretext that the baron had transgressed the laws-f* 

confined^ and ... 

compelled to of the couiitry, imprisoned him, and refused to grant his release 

[Z for' Li! flfl tad paid a considerable sum of money J. The baron pro- 
cecded to Batavia, where he justified himself completely to his 
superiors, and then laid before them a plan which combined 
thc resentment of the injury that had been oflered to his coun* 
try in his person, with thc advancement of tlie interests of thc 
• Dutch East India Company. His project was to seize upon 

* Naseer Kban^ whO| in the year 176l| forced them to give one thousand tomans. 
The Court of Directors, on hearing of this, immediately ordered them to quit the 
factory. N&seer Khan, who had committed other outrages, was taken prisoner by 
Kurreem Khan in 1763, and carried to Shiraz. 

t lie accused him of having cohabited with a Mahomedan lady, and of withhold- 

**■ 

ing some customs that were the right of the government. 

{ He took fifty thousand rupees from the baron, thirty thousand from his second, 
and twenty thousand from thc broker. 
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Kharruck*, an island containing about twelve square miles, which ciiap.xviii 

lies near the top of the Gulf; and while it in a great degree com- 

mauds the navigation of the entrance of the Bussorah river, has an 

easy communication of a few hours’ sail both with the shores of Persia 

and of Arabia. His plans were adopted. He sailed with two ships, 

and .found no difficulty in taking possession of the island f, where he Bnron Knip- 

hausen takes 

instantly erected a small fortification. His first step was to make the Island of 


the two vessels he brought witli him blockade the Bussorah river ; biociiud«>' the 
and the detention of some Turkish ships from India compelled the 
governor of that city not only to make restitution of the money compeu ihc 
he had extorted, but to court the friendship of the baron, who t 

received equal marks of attention and respect from all the rulers mon"‘ j"” 
in the vicinity of his new possession. The Island of Kharruck rose' 

Prosperity of 

rapidly into importance. It was a safe emporium, where mer- •>> 

, Kharruck un* 

chants were approximated to numerous markets, at which it was der the Dutch, 
advantageous to sell, but dangerous to trust their goods for any 
length of time, as every change in tlie government exposed them 
to the hazard of being plundered. The local position of this 
island was peculiarly favourable to commerce; and it possessed 
great advantages, in the abundance and excellence of its fresh 
water, and the salubrity of its climate. Under circumstances so 
propitious to its prosperity, it is not surprising that* Kharruck 
should have soon become a flourishing settlement. Its population, 
which amounted to one hundred poor fishermen and pilots when 


* This islaud is veiy healthy, has plenty of fine water, and in some parts the soil 
is good. 

t The Shaikh, or Governor, of Bander Reeg, who claimed the right or lordship of 
this island, had made the baron a grant of it.— Ives’s Foyage. 
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CHAP.xviii Baron Kniphausen first established himself, ‘ increased, within the 
eleven years that, the Dutch held it, to upwards of twelve thou- 
sand souls. It was neglected and lost, as has been described, 
because it was not worth preserving to the nation* by whom it 
had been acquired. 

Korreem The internal commerce of Persia, as well as its agriculture, Jiad 

couragvinent greatly revived during the latter years of Kurreem Khan. That 

of commerce ^ 

and agricui. pFince gave ihe most particular encouragement to all the industrious 
classes of his subjects, and to none more than the Armenians who 
were settled in his dominions. This body of Christians were the 
first that benefited from his justice : and to the last moment of his 
life he was anxious for their prosperity. The possessors and culti- 
vators of the soil in Persia have to pay but a very moderate propor- 
tion of its produce to the government ; but, as the monarch can 
impose arbitrary fines and requisitions, he may be said to possess 
the power of taxation at pleasure. The condition of this class, 
therefore, is almost as dependent for their happiness on his personal 
disposition, as any other in the community. They enjoyed under 
Kurreem as much consideration as he was able to give them ; and 
he was, on all occasions, ready to redress the wrongs they suffered 
from the oppressions of the officers placed over them : but still, from 
the opposite view which travellers who visited Persia during his 
reign have taken of the actual condition of his subjects, we must 
conclude, that the state of the countries which were near the seat 
of rule, and consequently vmder his immediate observation, was very 
different from that of provinces, which, from their remoteness to the 

* This account of the Dutch establishment at Kharruefc is taken from cotemporary 
travellers, and from the public records of that transaction. 
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capital, or the turbulence of their inliabitants, were given over to chap.xviii 
the arbitrary rule of military chiefs. All the cities in Persia flou- 

His improve- 

rished under this prince ; but none in any degree to be compared nent of the 
with Shiraz. Kurreem, perhaps, was first induced to make this 
city his capital, by the circumstance of its being centrical to the 
pasture lands of those tribes on whose support he chiefly de- 
pended, and from the attachment which its inhabitants early 
showed to his interests. He was at great pains to strengthen. its 
defences; and he improved and ornamented the city itself with 
a number of useful and magnificent buildings, and beautified its 
environs by the erection of some fine edifices, near' which were 
planted luxuriant gardens : but he appeared still more desirous of 
promoting the comfort and prosperity of the inhabitants of Sbira;;, 
than of increasing the magnitude, or adding to the splendour, of that 
capital. ** 'Ihc rays of this sun of majesty,” observes a Persian histo- 
rian*, speaking of Kurreem Khan, ** were spread over the whole 
** empire: but the influence of its genial heat was most felt at 
** Shiraz. The inhabitants of that favoured city cnjo3red the most 
“ perfect tranquillity and happiness. In the society of moon-faced 
“ damsels they passed their leisure hours; the sparkling goblet. 

** circulated; and love and pleasure reigned in every breast.” 

This is an oriental mode of informing us, that, by the protecting 
care of their sovereign, they were contented and happy. 

Kurreem Khan died at an advanced period of life, being nearly ncntkofKur. 
eighty years of agef. He had enjoyed independent power for m<>. 

A. II. t193. 

• Aly Rea&’s History of the Zund Family. 

t Some authors state that he was seventy-five ; others, seventy-six ; and several, that 
he was near eighty. It is probable that Kurreem only knew his own age by a refer- 
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CHAP.xvin twenty-six years ; and during the last twenty he had been, with- 
out a competitor, the acknowledged ruler of the kingdom of Persia. 

His character The character of tliis prince is not easily described. It has few of 

and govern- ‘ 

mcnt. tho common features of a despotic monarch. He had ambition ; but 
it was irec from the turbulence which almost always mixes with that 
passion. Ha preserved, equally amid scenes of violence and, of 
repose, an undisturbed temper; and was, through life, distinguished 
by- a manly simplicity of mind, which kept him as remote from 
the pomp and vanities of his high rank, as from that affectation 
which endeavours to conceal its pride under the garb of humility. 
This prince, 'though humane, sometimes punished severely: and he 
employed others of a disposition very different to his own to spread 
terror among his enemies and rebellious subjects : but his clemency 
was hardly ever refused to a fallen or a repentant foe. One of the 
most remarkable features of his character was goodness of heart. 
He very often repeated an anecdote of bis early life, which showed 
a feeling very uncommon among those of his condition. “ When 
1 was a poor soldier,” said Kurreero, “ in Nddir Shah’s eamp, 
my necessity led me to steal, from a saddler, a gold embossed 
• “ saddle, which had be(m sent by an Affghan chief to be repaired. 

I soon afterwards learnt that the man, from whose shop it 
" was taken, was in prison, and sentenced to be hung. My con- 

ence to events tliat occurred about the period of his birth. There is no register of 
births kept in a wandering tribe : and it is not probable that either this prince, or any 
of his family, possessed an exact record on such a subject. I one day asked a Persian 
of a wandering tribe his age. The answer was, Moottoh fid huttum ke hiit&b sal be 
d&nwn : that is, “ 1 am not a learned man, that I should understand to calculate my 
“ years.” 
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“ science smote me, and I replaced the saddle exactly on the place chap.xviii 
“ from whence I took it. I watched till it was discovered by the 
saddler's wife, who, on seeing it, gave a scream ofjoy, fell down 
“ upon her knees, and prayed aloud that the person who had brought 
it back might live to have a hundred gold embossed saddles. 

I em quite certain," Kurreem used to add, smiling,.** that the 
** honest prayer of the old woman has aided my fortune in the attain- 
** ment of that splendour which she desired I should enjoy 

Kurreem Khan was possessed of that noble courage which dares 
to pardon ; and the generous confidence with wliich he treated those 
whom he forgave, appears to have almost always attached them 
to his person. The virtues of this prince had nothing of a romantic 
character : they were, like all his other qualities, plain and intrinsic. • 

He was reputed pious, and was exact in the performance of his 
religious duties; but his religion was not austere. His natural 
disposition was, indeed, gay and cheerful; and he continued to 
the last to enjoy the pleasures of this world, and anxiously desired 
that others should do the same. This inclination has given rise 
to one of the few attacksf tliat have been made upon the reputa* 
tion of this prince : but, if we are to believe the concurring testi- 
inony of historians, and of living witnesses, we must pronounce that 
his example, even in the path of dissipation, could not .have been 
very baneful ; for his love of pleasure never degenerated into inteni> 

* Persian MS. Major Campbell’s Journal. 

t The Russian traveller, Gmcllin, who visited, during Kurreem Khan’s reign, 
some of the provinces near the Caspian which had been recently subdued, and were 
with difficulty kept in subjection, reports him (conformable to the local impression he 
received,) as a prince immersed in luxury, and heedless of tlie miseries of his subjects. 
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criAP.xviii perance ; nor was he ever unfitted by indulgence for the active 
performance of his duties as a sovereign. 

Kurreeni Khan had received no education. It is stated that he 
could not even ^vrite : and from his birth, and the occupations of 
his early years, it is probable he neither had, nor desired to have, 
any such accomplishment. The son of a petty chief of a barba- 
rous tribe* would be brought up to despise all attainments, except 
such as were suited to his condition of life. In these he excelled. 
Possessed of great bodily strength, and an active frame, he was 
an admirable horseman, and expert in all his military exercises: 
but, though unlearned himself, he valued and encouraged learn- 
ing in others. Ilis court was the resort of men of libejal know- 
. ledge. He built tombs over the remains of Sadi and Hafiz, which 
are deposited near Shiraz, and endowed these edifices with gardens 
and lands for the support of the dervishes, or holy men, appointed 
to watch over them. This pious act, while it marked his regard for 
superior genius, was one of the most popular of his reign with the 
inhabitants of a city, wlu^c chief boast is that of being the birth- 
place of those whose memory he so greatly honoured. 

It is the usage of the King of Persia to devote a number of 
hours each day to hear the complaints of his subjects. An anecdote 
is related of Kurreem Khan, which, while it shows the confidence 
that was reposed in his temper and justice, admirably illustrates the 
consideration and feeling with which he performed this important 
part of his duty. He was one day on the point of retiring from his 
judgment^seat, harassed and fatigued with a long attendance, when 

* The Zuiid, and all other branches of the LaC| are certainly as barbarous as any of 
the wandering tribes of Persia. 
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a man rushed forward in apparent distraction, calling out in a loud CHAP.xvin 
voice for justice. “ Who are you?’' said Kurreem. — “ I am a 
“ merchant,” replied the man, ‘‘ and have been* robbed and plun- 
** dered by some thieves of all I possess.” — “ What were you about,” 
said the prince, “ when you were robbed?” — “ I was asleep,” an- 
swered the man. — “ And why did you sleep ?” exclaimed Kurreem 
in a peevish and impatient tone. — Because,” said the undaunted 
Persian, “ 1 made a mistake, and thought you were awake.” T)ie 
irritation of the royal judge vanished in a moment : he was too 
much pleased with the manly boldness of the petitioner to be 
offended at the reproach his words conveyed. Turning to his 
vizier, he bade him pay the amount of the merchant’s losses from the 
treasury. “ We must,” he added, “ try to recover the property from 
“ the robbers*.” 

'llic mode which Kurreem Khan took to attain and to preserve 
his power, was different from that pursued by any former monarch 
of Persia. lie made no effort to gain strengtli by the aid of religious 
or superstitious feelings. He neither tried to attach his army by 
gratifying their lust of plunder ; nor courted the applause of a vain- 
glorious nation by the pursuit of ambitious projects, or the gorgeous 
display of royal splendour. He was modest, even to his attire ; and 
though his rule was always firm, and at times harsh, his general 
manner to the meanest of his subjects was familiar and kind. There 
is no part of the character of this prince with which we arc more 

* This anecdote of Kurreem Khan is taken from a small Persian MS,, and I have 
heard it from several Persians. It is the custom in Persia, as in other countries, to apply 
such stories to remarkable personages; but, eveu in that viev, the application proves 
the impression entertained of the character. 
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cHAP-xviii pleased and surprised, than his being able, amid such scenes as those 
in which he lived, to carry the best affections and feelings of human 
nature into almost every measure of his government ; and his success 
affords a striking lesson to despotic monarchs. He lived happily ; and 
his death was tliat of a father, amid a family whom he had cherished, 
and by whom he was beloved. The inhabitants of Persia to thi^ day 
venerate his name ; and tiiose who have risen to greatness on the 
destruction of the dynasty which he founded, do not withhold their 
tribute of applause to his goodness. These, indeed, when meaning to 
detract from his fame, often ^ve him the highest possible eulogiura. 
“ Kurreem-Khan*,” they say, “ was not a great king. His court 
“ was not splendid j and he made few conquests : but it must be 
“ confessed," they add, that he was a wonderful magistrate •f'.” 

* I have repeatedly heard this observation made by the first among those Kujur 
cliieFs who have risen to great power upon the downfall of the family of Knireem 
Khan. t Kutkhodah. 
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CirAFl'ER XIX. 


An Account of the Descendants of Kurreem Khan, Zund. 


It would be painful, after the history of u prince like Kurreem 
Khan, to be compelled to dwell at any length upon that of his 
descendants, t^Iio soon forfeited, by ihcir crimes, that power which 
he had obtained by his virtues. This prince had five sons, of whont 
four* survived him, to become the victims of the ambition and' 
cruelty of those chiefs of their family, who contended with each 
other for a crown, which all acknowledged was their inheritance. 

Zuckee Klian, the moment Kurreem died, assumed the reins of 
government. Several of the principal chiefs of the Zund tribe f 
knew that they were personally obnoxious to that chief ; and 
fearing every thing from the atrocity of his character, they seized 

* The eldest of Kurreem’s sons^ SfilSih Khan, was never raised even to nominal 
power : he was deprived of sight by his cousin, i\ckbnr Khan. The .second, Abool 
buttch Khan, after being a nominal king, had !iis eyes put out also during the reign of 
Siiduck Kliau. The third, Mahomed Aly Khan, was blinded by Ackbar Khan. The 
fourth, Mahomed Kahim Khan, had the good fortune to die during the lifetime of 
his father : and the fifth, Ibrsthim Khan, was deprived of his virility by Ackbar Khan. 
---Genealogical Table of the Zund Family. 

t Among these were Niisser Aly Khan, and the sons of Shaikh Aly Khan, the 
celebrated general of Kurreem Khan. 
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CHAP. XIX. uj)on Oic ark*, or citadel, at Sluraz,and prepared for a siege. They 

AboiTFuttl **“*‘^- P*‘‘’claimed tlienisclves the adliercnts of Abool 

Kiian K pro- Futtcli Kliaii, tlic SOU of Kurrceti) : but Znekee Khan deprived them 
•i.icii-s!ior of of any popularity they might have expected from this act, by 
Khan. declaring that young prince, and his brother, Mahomed Aly Khan f , 
the joint successors to the throne of their father. Hut tliough 
ZnckccKiun hc elcvalcd these youths to nominal sovereignty, he hinxself as- 

iissiimes the , 

ii!;in:i!;emcnt sumed the substance of power, on the specious pretext of being, 
oi pubiit .if affinity of blood, the natural guardmn of princes, who, 

from their age, were deemed incompetent to the management 
Is supported of public affilirs. He was supporti'd in all his pretensions by 
sions by iVly his nephew, Aly Moorad Khan|, a chief of reputation ; and their 
!nrtrtuckr’ ttiubial efforts were directed to the reduction of the citadel. This, 
thcuudci. ijo^Ycvcr, was not an easy task; and, to avert the dangers of a 
protracted siege, Zucka: Khan had I'ccourse to treachery ||. Hc 
pledged his faith, to the nobles ivho defended it, in the most 
solemn manner, and not only promised to forgive all that had 
passed, but to admit them to a share of the highest offices in the 
The; treadle- State. Thcy believed his professions ; submitted ; and were instantly 
seized, and put to death in llic most inhuman manner 

vrho defended 

* This is ail 7\rabic term, .It is sometimes pronounced arek, but more generally ark. 
It literally signifies the citadel, and is neyer used to describe any other fortification. 

t This young prince had married Zuckee Khan's daughter. 

X The son of the daughter of Boodak and Byfighii, consequently the nephew of 
Ziu-kcc Khan. || Aly Uczii’s History of the Zund Tamily. 

^ Captain hranklin, who vi&itcd Sbii^z seven years after this occurrence, informs 
us, that lie was told by an eye-witness that these chiefs were butchered, iu presence of 
Zuckee Khun, by the common i’ehlwans, or public wrestlers of the city, who performed, 
on this occasion, tiie parts of executioners. He adds, that the same person assured him 
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SAduck Khan, the moment he heard of the death of Kurreem chap. xix. 
Klian, evacuated Bussorah, and advanced totvard Shiraz. When he '' 

Sy uck Khan 

arrived near that city, he encamped his army, and sent his son, evacunusBus- 

surfth, and ad- 

Jaaffer Khan, to wait upon Zuckee Khan, and disedver the senli- viincL's to Shi- 

ruT.a 

ments of that chief respecting the future settlement of the goverii- 
ment. The youtii probably went to this conterciice with a mind not 
free from prejudice * ; and wlicn he returned, he told his father, that, 
though every word Zuckee Khan luid uttered breatlunl friendship and 
cordiality, he felt convinced, from what he had observed in the 
expression of his countenance, and from the looks and mannci's of all 
around him, that if he went into the city, he would share the 
tiite of the unfortunate nobles, who had been so recently du})cd to 
their destruction by his treacherous artsf. This communicatioa A.D.1779. 
made the impression intended upon the mind of SAduck; who, 
having abandoned all thoughts of an union of inlen^st with his 
dangerous relation, pieparcd to besicgi? Shiraz, and appeared coiiH- nciugcs that 

city, 

dent of success, from the number and the supposed attachment of 
his troops : but he had to encounter an able and resolute soldier, and 
one more versed than himself in those daring aud decided measures 
which so often conunand success. Zuckee Khan, the moment ^uckce Kimn 

-i-t 1 •• imprUons 

he despaired of overcoming liim by trcaclicry, imprisoned Abool alooI Fuiuh 
Futteh Khan, tlic eldest son of Kurreem Khan, whom he suspected of 

he saw a Turkoman soldier not only bathe his hands in their blood, but, taking some in 
his joined palms, be drank a little, and with the remainder waslicd his beard, exclaim* 
ing, “ Shooker Ullah !” or “ Thanks be to God !" The savage, by this action, meant to 
recommend himself to the monster he served, as one that delighted to drink the blood 
** of the enemies of his chief," 


* Aly Uez&’s History of llie Zuud Family. 


t Ibid. 
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CHAP. XIX. being well-affected lo liis uncle’s interests, and proclaimed Mahomed 

I’rociaimsMn- * * * § ) who liad bcforc only shared with his brother the name 

iiom.d Aiy of iiingj Hie sole monarch of Persia, lie at the same time made 

Khan sole mo- ^ 

narcii. prisoners three sonsf of Sadiick Khan, who were in Shirass ; and, 
ti3' wi*! of having shut the gales of the city, tlireateiicd with instant disgmcc 
saduck Khan, death all the families of the officers and soldiers who should 
continue to adhere to that chief. The effect of these measures was 
what he had anticipated. The terror entertained of his boldness 
and cruelty banished every hope that he would hesitate to execute 
his threats, and all the officers of SAduck Khan’s army, whose 
The chiefs families were in the power of his enemy, deserted llieir chief, to 

of Sftdiick 

Khan’s army savc ffom luin aiul dcatli those who were dearer to thcra|. The 
•brother of the late monanjh, and the conqueror of Bussorah, found 
that all his plans were deff'ated. Only three hundred men remained 
SAiiuck Khan attaclicd to liis fortune ; accompanied by these, he fled to the province 

flifs to Kcr- 

wan. of Kerman. A body of horse was sent to cut off his retreat. ’I’hey 
overtook him, and an irregular conflict! ensued, in which the lcadcr§ 
of the pursuers was slain, and his disheartened followers returned 
to Shiraz; while S&duek Khan continued his march to the pro- 
' vince of Kerman, where he took shelter in a small fortress 

* This princei as has been bcforc stated, was the son-in-law of Zuckce Khan. 

t Their names were Mahomed Tuckco Khan, Aly Nuckce Khan, and Hussein 
Khan. % Aly BezSL’s History of the Zund Family. 

II This action was fought at the pass, or defile of Ursinjan, about forty miles to the 
eastward of Shiraz. 

§ The name of this officer WlQs Mahomed Hussein Khan, Zund Huzzfirfili. 

If Aly Ueza says, he remained in the fortress of Kussunjsin ; others, that he went lo 
Bum-Mcrmfinshecr. Both these fortresses are in the province of Kerman. 
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which was commanded by a noble who continued firm in his ciiai*. xix. 
attachment. 

The most important, if we consider its ultimate consequences, of 
all the events which occurred at the death of Kurreem Khan, 
was the flight of Aga Mahomed Khan, Kujur, who had been a. d. 1779. 

1 • 1 /-I* n ni • rni • A. H. 1193. 

for, many years a prisoner at large m the City of Sliiraz. Lhis 
prince had, for some time after he surrendered himself^ been very 
strictly guarded, and was never allowed to go beyond the walls of 
the town ; but latterly he was permitted to take the amusement 
of the chase. This indulgence was not more owing to the kind- 
ness of Kurreem Khan’s character, than to the settled state of 
his government; which no chief of a tribe, however powerful, 
could hope to disturb. The extraordinary wisdom of Aga Maliomcd 
had attracted the notice of that ruler, who was, we are told, in the 
frequent habit of asking his advice on questions of state policy^. 

Aga IMahomcd, Ihercfiire, had the fullest opportunity of appreciating 
the characters of the princes and nobles of the Persian court ; and we 
can believe that he had long looked to the death of Kurreem Khan 
as the crisis of his own fate. AVhen the last illness of that prince 
assumed a dangerous appearance, he contrived to leave the cityf on* 
the usual pretext of hunting. Ilis sister, who was in the royal haram, 
sent huu intelligence from hour to hour of the progress pf Kurreem's 
disorder. At last the wished-fbr messenger announced, that the 
founder of the Zund dynasty was no more. Aeeompanied by a few 

* MS. Memoir. 

t lie went out of the city on the l^th day of Suffer, A. II. 1193, the day before 
tliat of Kurreem’s death.— Aly Reza’s History of th Zund Family. 
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CHAP. XIX. attendants, Aga Mahomed Khan commenced his flight * ; and, 
favoured by the confusion of the moment, he rcaclK'd his native 

nied Kiiiin provincc of Mazendcran in safety. A considerable body of his tribe 

escapes to ^ 

MaMnderan. having gallicrcd round him, lie proclaimed himself one of the compe* 

rrociaiins Htors foi* the Crown of Persia, and began to collect all the means he 

himself king. ° 

could to support his pretensions. 

Zuckec Khan, confident that the chief of the Kiijure would not 
long remain satisfied with the province of Mazendcran, detached his 

ZuL-tcc Kiian neplicw, Aly Moorad Khan, with the best troops of his army f, to 

(letiu'lics Aly 

Aloonul Khttn oppose his further progress : but he only increased, by this measure, 

agiiiitst liiiii. 

Aly Moorad danger which he desired lo avoid. Ilis nephew was brave and am- 

Kiittii revolts. ijjjjQyjj. experience taught him, that, in the actual condition of his 

ouuutry, a person of his rank could have no safety but in the pos- 
session of power, lie had probably only waited for a favourable 
opportunity of revolting from a niler in whom he could never repose 
confidence, and who was haled and dreaded by all his subjects. An 
a])peal which S4duck Khan, after his flight from Shiraz, made to 
Aly Moorad, who was then at Teheran, gave him the pretext that he 
desired. He assembled the ofiicors of his army, and demanded from 
•them if it was not disgraceful to support any longer a chief, who 
treated the son and brother of Kurreem Khan in the manner Zuckee 
Khan had done. There was no difliciilty in persuading his followers 
to entertain the sentiments which he professed. These, desirous of 
the elevation of the leader they immediately served, rejoiced in any 

* ITc travelled with astonishing celerityi having arrived at Isfahan the third day, a 
distance of more than two hundred and fifty miles. 

f Tliis force consisted of ten tliousand horsc; and five thousand infantry. 
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nicasuFc which appeared likely U> promote his advancement. Aly 
Aloorad immediately marched to Isfahan, from whence the governor* 
(whom Zuckee Khan had placed in charge of that city) fled at his 
approach. All ranks appeared to rejoice at Aly Aloorad's success ; 
and he obtained additional popularity by proclaiming, that he had 
no design bt^ond that of restoring the eldest son of the virtuous 
Kurreem Khan to tlu; throne, which was his lawful inheritance. 

Zuckee Khan, we arc told-f', became quite furious when he hctird 
of the revolt of his nephew. He immediately assembled all ihc 
force he could, and marched toward Isfahan: but the hour was 
near when this tyrant was to fdl up the measure of his guilt, 
and to fall by the hands of those very men whom he had trained 
to crime. When he arrived at A'e;!dikhausl ho demanded from 
ihc Inhabitants the payment of a siim;{: belonging to the public 
revenue, Avhieh he charged them with having secreted ; and on 
their persisting in denying all know'Icdgo of this money, and 
])Icading inability to raise the amount required, he commanded 
that eighteen of the principal men of the town should be ihroAvn 
IVom a precipice, Avhich was immediately under the window at 
which he sat. Not satisfied with this act of barbarity, he sent 


CHAP, XIX. 

And tnarclies 
to Isfohnn. 


ZucU'G Klmn 
n&somblcs all 
tliG iroopsnnd 
marches a- 
frainst liiiik 


A. I). 

A. 11. im. 
Ills cruel 
acts at Yi’/tli- 
kliaiist. 


* Tlic name of this governor was Bustam Kliaii. I[e had been nominated to the 
t^overuuient as a rt'ward for his conduct in rc^ircssiiig a commotion which had been 
excited in Isfahan on the death of Kurreem Khan, by Jchaiigliecr Khan and Mahomed 
Knsliecd Beg, sons of Futteh Aly Khan Alfshar, a chief whose |)rctensions and fate 
hive been before noticed, — Vide Vol. II. page 133. 
i- Aly lleza’s History of the Zund Family. 

j Franklin states, that the whole of this sum was only three hundred tomans,—- 
ubout three hundred^ pounds. 
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CHAP. XIX. for a Syud, or descendant of the prophet, who was remarkable 
for his piety, and charged him with having taken part of the 
money he was so anxious to recover. The man protested his 
ionocence, and was doomed, after being stabbed, to be thrown 
over the same prccipiee as the others. Peculiarly enraged at what 
he deemed the obstinacy of his last victim, he directed that his wife 
and daughter should be given over to the brutal lust of some of his 
guards, who were of the tribe of Maaffec* : but these men, savage 
as they, were, shuddered at the conduct of their chief, and particu- 
larly his last act, which they deemed at once horrid and sacrilegious. 
While these feelings prevailed, a conspiracy was formed ; and those 
who had long been the instruments of his guilt, established a claim 
Murder of upon the gratitude of their country by the murder of their inhuman 

Zuckee Khan. ' 

leader. 

The Town of Yezdikhaust, where this event took place, is 
situated upon the high and rocky bank of a narrow and deep 
vale, which in this quarter divides the provinces of Irak and 
Pars. Its remarkable site and rude fortifications give it a very 
singular and romantic appearance; and it is now interesting from 
‘ being considered as a scene which has been hallowed by the 
sword of retributive justice. The memory of Zuckee Khan is held 
in exccratioii; and the traveller, who is passing Yezdikhaust, is 
slopt to hear the catalogue of his crimes : he is shewn the window 
from whence he directed die principal inhabitants, and the holy 
Syud, to be thrown; and the feelings which this spectacle, and 

* The Maaffec are, like the Zund, a branch of the Lac; one of the most numerons 
of the native tribes of Persia. 
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the relation of these deeds of barbarity, excite in the mind, are 
relieved by the story of his death, and the praises bestowed on those 
who had the courage to free their country from the rule of such 
a monster. 

The character of Abool Futteh Khan, who was proclaimed King 
of Persia the instant Zuckce Khan was put to death, would not lead 
to a conclusion that he was at all concerned in the bold act* of 
justice which placed in his hands a power that he appears to have 
been unfit to exercise-f-. His elevation, however, was evidently the 
only measure which could save the Zund family from that destruc- 
tion to which it seemed doomed ; and for a moment all indulged 
in the delusive expectation of a long period of tranquillity. 
Sdduck Khan, the moment he heard of Zuckec Khan's death, 
hastened from Kerman to Shiraz We arc told, that this chief 
was a plain soldier, of a good disposition, but subject to violent 
passion. The author who gives this account of his character adds, 

* Mr. Scott Waring, in his History of this period, affirms, on the authority of a 
Persian writer, that Abool Futteh Khan was not only concerned in this plot, but took 
an active part in its execution. I follow a manuscript written by a very respectable* 
Persian, who had the fullest opportunity of knowing the real history of this trans* 
action. 

t The only author who speaks at all favourably of the qualities and disposition of 
this prince is Olivier: but that well-informed and intelligent author seldom refers ns 
to the authority from whence he composed his history. All cotemporary Persian 
authors that I have read, represent him as weak and dissipated. 1 have conversed 
with many persons who knew him well, and they confirmed this account : they added, 
that he was of a gentle disposition, and unambitious. 

t The young prince entered Shiraz, as sovereign, on Friday, the thirtieth of Jumadee- 
nl-awul, A. H. llQi, and was received with great joy by the inhabitants. 
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CHAP. XIX. tlial he was not satisfied to live under a weak and dissolute * young 
prinec, who, incapable of governing himself, was loo jealous to 
commit his power to those who had more experience and wisdom’)*. 
In the relations in which they were placed, it is not surprising that 
the uncle and nephew could not agree; but, not content with 
Confines usurping his authority, and confining bis person:];, Sdduck Khan 
Khan, and de- pul out the cyes of the unfortunate Abool Fulteh Khan, and pro- 
^rivM iiim of himself sovereign of Persia. He could not expect tliat he 

would be permitted quietly to enjoy a power obtained by so cruel 
an action : but his only dangerous rival was his nephew and step- 
iv. D. 1780 . son II, Aly Moorad Khan. Fully aware of the ambitious designs § 

A. 11. 11Q4. 

Appoints his of that leader, he sent his son, Jaaffer Khan, to assume the govern- 
Rreromrauf of tlic City of Isfahan, and to ivalch his movements. 

Isfahan. Mooiad, wlio was at Teheran when these events occurred, 

instantly declared himself king, and marched, with all the force 
Who flics at he could collcct, toward Isfahan, from whence the ncwly>appointed 

the npproach . i • i 

•if Aly Moorad govcmor flcd at Ills approach. 

Klian. 

* \Vc arc informed by the historian of the Zund family, that the only joys of 
Abool Futteh Khan were the circling goblet and fair damsels ; and that, immersed 
in luxury, he was altogether unfit for government. 

t Aly Hczfi’s History of the Zund Family. 

X Saduck KItan and his sons broke in upon him when in his harnm, and seized 
him without meeting with any opposition. 

II Saduck Khan had married the mother of Aly Moorad ; and his eldest son, Jaaffer 
Kiiaii, was a half brother of that chief. 

^ As long as Abool Futteh Khan was king, Aly Moorad had professed allegiance, 
lie had, during that period, marched against Zhlfekiir Khan, of Khumsfi, who had 
rebelled and seized upon the countries in the vicinity of Kazveen, Sultaneali, and 
Zunjiin. Aly Moorad defeated and slew this chief, whose head, Recording to usage, 
he sent to Shiraz. 
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Sdduck Khao, having assembled a considerable aniiy* * * , placed cuap. xjx. 
it under the command of his son, Aly Nuckee, whose first operations 

* Aly Nuckee 

were completdy successful. He attacked and discomfited Uie ad- » » 

force agaiiibt 

vjmce of Aly Moorad ; and the troops with that prince were so Aiy Moorad, 
discouraged by this slight reverse, that they dispersed in different edbyim 
directions. A few went over to Aly Nuckee; the remainder retired *™****' 
to their respective homes. The deserted Aly Moorad, accompanied 
by his own family and a few faithful adherents, retreated to Hamadan, iie rctrou • 

to llaniadaiia 

and must either have been taken or compelled to fly his country, if 
he had been immediately pursued. S4duck Khan, we arc informed f, 
wrote to his son to desire he would not lose a moment in improving 
the great advantage whioh fortune had given him : but the idle youth, 
intoxicated with his success, thought of nothing but enjoyipg his 
triumph. He entered Isfahan as a conqueror, and for more than Aiy Nuckc« 

returns |p 

a monlh:]; that he remained in that city, gave himself up to every f-un 
species of excess. The momenta which he so improvidcntly 
wasted were taken full advantage of by Aly Moorad. That chief^ 
taught by past misfortunes to know that his sole dependence was 
upon his own efforts and the attachment of his army, evinced, on 
this occasion, an union of the most resolute spirit || with the must 

* This force, vhicb consisted of twenty thousand men, had been engaged in 
besieging Yesd. Aly Nuckee was joined, before he encountered Aly Moorad’s army, 
by his brother, Hussein Khan. f Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

% According to Aly Reza, he remained in Isfahan between thirty and forty days. 

H He was not only refused protection, but threatened with violence by a powerful 
chief who had deserted from his army, if he went to Hamadan : but, instead of avoiding 
that city as he had been advised, he advanced rapidly with a few followers, took itt 

ungenerous governor by surprise, slew him, and used his wealth in the payment of his 
new levies. ‘ . 
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CHAP. XIX. conciliating temper : and his conduct had more efiect upon those he 
desired to gain, from being contrasted with tlie vanity, the insolence, 
and the dissipation of Aly Nuckee Khan, who, roused at last from 

Mnrciin to liis dream of pleasure, marched from Isfahan to complete his con* 

complete liis 

conquest of quest of Irak. Hut the hour of success was past : he was met near 
Hamadan by Aly Moorad, and was in his turn abandoned .by 
almost all his followers. This unexpected defection filled his mind 

Aly Moorad with disiiiaj, and gave his enemy an easy victory. He was com- 

Kliaii defeats 

Aly Nuckce. pelled to fly to Shiraz ; and the victorious Aly Moorad Khan, en- 
couraged by some further successes in the field*, resolved upon 
laying siege tb that city. 

Sfiduck Khan, when he learnt that Aly Moorad was advancing 
to attack his capital, detached an army (chiefly infantry,) to a posi- 

A, 0.1781. tion about twenty-five miles from Shirazf, with orders to oppose 

Alto a body his progTcss : but the different corps of which it was composed quar- 

of troops near 

siiimz. relied about the distribution of their provisions ; and the whole re- 
treated in a disorderly mann^, pursued by the horse of Aly Moorad 
Khan, who hastened to take advantage of an occurrence which pro- 
mised more important results, as it evinced a want of union and 
discipline among those with whom he had to contend. 

Blockades Shiraz was blockaded, rather than besieged, for a period of eight 

Shiraz. 

months. The assailants had made no progress in destroying the 
defences; but both tlie inhabitants and the troops were reduced to 

* His troops had gained several advantages ov^ those of S&duck Khan, parti- 
cularly in an action that took plaoe at Abkdkh, where T&her Khan, the son of Sfidnek 
Khan, commanded the forces of his father. 

t The name of the village they encamped at was H&a&rbizli.— A ly Keza’s Uittoty 
»f the Zand Famt'/y. ' 
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such distress for want of supplies, that a general spirit of revolt began 
to display itself, which terminated in a part of the garrison seizing 
one of the gates, and giving it up to Aly Moorad Khan, whose army 
immediately took possession of the town*, but committed no outrage 
that could cause those who were within the walls to regret the desire 
they had for some time entertained of submitting to his authority. 

S&duck Khan, with his family, retreated to the citadel : but he 
was soon compelled to surrender, aud was put to deatlif with ail Jiis 
SODS that had reached manhood, except Jaaifer Khan, who had 
made his terms (long before the city was taken,) with the conqueror. 
S^duck had evinced, during the lifetime of his brother, Kurreem, a 
moderation and judgment that had given a very favourable impres- 
sion of his disposition ; and his conduct at the siege of Bussorah 
added to his former character of a respectable man the reputation 
of a good soldier : but, in his latter years, we lose all respect for an 
inactive and indulgent parent, who, shutting himself up in his capital, 
appeared alike insensible to the incompetence and the vices of his 
sons, whom he continued to intrust with the command of his armies, 
and the government of his provinces, till a general disgust at their 
misconduct and oppression alienated all minds, from his rule. Nor 
can we deplore the fate of a chief who attained power by depriving 
of his crown and of the blessing of sighl|, the son of a brother, tg 

* Shiraz was taken on the eighteenth of Robhee^ul-awnl, A. II. February, 
A. D. 1781. 

t Aly Rezu states, that he was put to death; other accounts inform ns, that his 
eyes were first put out, and then poison administered; while another asserts, that, 
frantic at the loss of sight, he dashed his brains out. 

I Franklin, Olivier, and Waring, agree in stating, that the eyes of Abool Futteli 
Khan were put out by Sfiduck Khan : and it appears almost impossible that ibe 
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CHAP. XIX. 


A'ly Moorad 
Khan becomes 
sovereign of 
Persia. 


whose courage and virtues he and his fiunilj were indebted for a4l 
they possessed ; and whose memory was so revered in Persia, that 
the inhuman Zuckeo Khan had not dared to outrage public feehng 
by the commission of that crime by which SMuck Khan had com- 
menced his unpropilious reign. 

Aly Moorad Khan was now sovereign of Persia; and his pha- 

racter and success seemed to promise some years of rest to that 

■ 

disturbed kingdom. Among the chiefs of his army, there was none 
who, during the siege, had distinguished himself more for his courage 
and conduct than Ackbar Khan, the son of Zuckec Khan: but 
wc may conclude that chief was as cruel and revengeful as he was 
^nive and enterprising, from a knowledge that he not only urged 
Aly Moorad to put Sdduck Khan, with his three younger sons, and 
some of his principal nobles, to death, but obtained permission to 
be their executioner, llis eagerness for their fate precipitated his 
own : he was accused of having plotted against the life of the ruler 
he served ; and it could not have been difficult to persuade Aly 
Moorad of the dangers he had to apprehend from his ambitious 
cousin, lie believed, or affected to believe, that he was guilty: 
and the prince, Jiiaffer Khan, became the willing instrument of 
putting to death* the man whose hands were yet stained with the 
blood of his father and of his brothers. 

forincr, who visited Shiraz in 1786, when Jaaifer Khan, the soq of that prince, was 
upon the throne, could be mistaken in such a fact. Yet Aly Rez&, in his History of 
the Zund Family, distinctly states, that the eyes of this prince and his brothers were 
put out by Aly Moorad Khan, when he took Shiraz. But this is probably an attempt 
of a partial historian to remove the guilt of this act from a prince for whose memory 
be dierished respect. ' 

* Franklin .and Olivier states, that he conspired against the life of Aly Moorad 
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After remaining a few months at Shiraz, Alj Moorad Khan 
retujued to Isftihan, which city became, during his reign, the capital 
of the kingdom. He confided so far in his half brother, Jaaifer 
Kban, as to employ him in the government of a province*. The 
command of his army was given to his son. Shaikh Vais, who was 
detached to the north-western frontier to keep in check Aga Maho- 
med Khan. This young prince was at first very successful, lie 
invaded Mazendcran, took Sdri, the capital of that province, and 
defeated the chief of the Kujurs, who fled to Astcrabad. A force 
was detached in pursuit of him: but the rash commander f of this 
corps advanced without securing the difficult defiles through which 
he had passed. The consequence was, these were occupied by the 
enemy, who succeeded, not only in cutting off his communication 
with the anny in Mazenderan, but in preventing any supplies 
from reaching his camp. The distress which was the consequences 
of these operations compelled him to attempt a retreat, but that 
was impracticable. He was attacked, defeated, and slain, by Aga 
Mahomed Khan ; and almost all his followers either lost their lives, 
or were made prisoners. The few who escaped communicated a 
panic to the troops with Shaikh Vais, who instantly dispersed, and, 
by their cowardice, compelled their leader to abandon Sdri, and 
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Khan ; Waring deems his death to liave proceeded from envy of his superior talents* 
Aly Rez&, in his History of the familyi informs us, that there was a mixture of both 
motives; that Ackbar Khan had| no doubt, ambitious views; and that Aly Moorad 
Khan dreaded him so much, as to be glad of a pretext for putting him to death : this 
is probably the fact. 

* He was first appointed to Shuster, and afterwards to the Khumsfi* 
t Mahomed Zahir Khan. 
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Shaikh Vais 
nbaiidons liis 
runquesta and 
retreats to Te- 
heran, where 
lie is joined by 
Aly Moornd. 

Who aend.9 
another army 
into Mnzeiide* 


. the other conquests which he had made. He retreated to Teheran, 
where he was joined bj Aly Moorad Khan, whose rage against the 
J chieft that had deserted his son was so great that he ordered several 
• of them to be put to death in a most cruel* and disgraceful manner, 
r Aly Moorad Khan, though suffering under a veiy severe illness, 
evinced, on this occasion, the most active energy. He had formed 
another army, which he sent into Maaenderan ; and was preparing to 
support it in person, when he learnt that Jaaffer Khanf, encouraged 
by the intelligence that he had received of the reverses which his arms 
had sustained, and by a report of the dangerous state of his health, 
had not only revolted, but had actually commenced his march 
towards the capital. Aly Moorad was so irritated at this event, 
that he instantly resolved to proceed to Isfahan. His ministers 
and medical attendants entreated him to remain where he was, till 
the violence of his disease had abated ; and the latter gave it as 
their opinion, that the fatigue of travelling at that severe season of 
the year (for it was the depth of winter,) would be attended with 
extreme hazard to his life : but the impatient monarch refused to 


listen to their advice ; his mind could think of no danger but that 
A.D.1T8S. which threatened his power. Their predictions, however, proved 
uu death, true, and he expired J on the road. The principal officers of his 
court concealed his death from the army till it had reached the 


* Aly Rez& states, that he commanded that their brains should be beaten out by 
wooden mallets. 

t This prince, we are told* by Aly Rez&, was, at this period, at Zunj&a in the 
Khumsft, and that he directed his march to Isfahan. 

t He died on the twenty^ghth of Suffer, A. H. 1 199, (eleventh of Febmaiy, 1785,) 
at the village of Moortchiikhoar, situated about thirty miles from tafiilian. 
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capital : and the royal property was» by this wise precaution, saved chap. xix. 
from pillage ; for almost all the troops who had attended his march, 
when they learnt he was no more, spread themselves over the coun- 
try, and began to plunder in every direction. 

The character of Aly Moorad Khan has been variously given. And character 
He appears to have possessed an energetic and firm mind. There 
can be no belter claim to character than the respect of an able 
enemy. Aga Mahomed Khan, who found it difficult, while this 
prince lived, to maintain Mazenderan, was wont to say to those of 
his adherents who urged him to advance into Irak, “ Let us wait till 
“ that respectable blind gentleman* (so he always called Aly Moorad, 

" who had lost one of his eyes,) is out of the way, and then, but not 

before, we may succeed in such an enterprise." • • 

A period of five days elapsed from the death of Aly Moorad 
till the arrival of Jaafier Khan at Isfahan; during which short period 
the name and ensigns of royalty wore usurped by Baukcr Khan, the BaukcrKimn 
governor of that city ; a vain, imprudent man, who appears to have 
had no means whatever of supporting his pretensions. He fled at« 

Jaafler Khan’s approach, but was pursued and taken, and lus Ts tnken and 
ambition only obtained him the distinction of sharing the impri- jZflbT'Khan! 
sonment of the relations of his late sovereign. The person whose 
pretensions to the throne Jaafler Khan had most cause to apprehend, 
was Shaikh Vais, the son of the deceased monarch. He addressed a 
letter to that prince, couched in tlie most friendly terms : but as 
soon as he had deluded hifii within his power, the mask was thrown 

* I hav6 been assured by many who had heard Aga Mahomed speak of Aly 
Moorad say, that^he always called him the koor moot&Aukus, or ** the respectable. 

“ blind man.” 


VOL. II. 


Z 
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CHAP. XIX. off) and the confiding youth was deprived of sights to prevent his 
ever disturbing the reign of his treacherous uncle. 

Aga Mahomed kept the promise which he had ofien made 
AeaMaiiomrd followeiB, of leading them into the plains of Irak on the 
c^iito iwk" Moorad. The moment intelligence of that desired 

event reached him, he issued from the mountains of Mazenderan, 
accompanied by only five or six hundred men ; and as he found 
that his numbers were hourly increased by the junction of his own 
adherents, and the disaffected chiefs of his enemies, he pushed boldly 
on towards Isfahan, satisfied that decided success alone could keep 
an army composed as his was together. It is afiSrmed by some 
writers*, tliat he had a secret correspondence with several of the 
* principal nobles in the country which he invaded : but there had 
been little time for such intrigues, as he was at Asterabad when 
A. D. 1785 . Aly Moorad died; and in little more than two months from that 

A. II. 1800. 

Eiitcniifiiiiui dale he entered Isfahan f, from whence Jaaffer Khan fled at his 
approach in such confusion, that his baggage, treasure, and even the 
. ensigns of royalty, were plundered by the rabble]: of the capital. 
jMffer Kinn 'While his formidable rival was establishing himself at Isfahan, 

is welcomed, 

tosiiinit. Jaaffer Khan was welcomed to Shiraz. The fidelity of Syud 

* Olivier states, that he was invited by Banker Khan, bat gives no anth'ority for 
this assertion. The fact is not stated in any of the histories or memoin of this period 
that I have perused. 

t He entered tliat city on the sixth of May. The distance from Asterabad is four 
hundred miles. 

I We are told, that the rabbte, who plundered Jaaffer Khan’s baggage, were encou* 
raged and led by some nobles who had escaped from prison : among these was Banker 
Khan, who has been before mentioned. This chief had not only been imprisoned, but 
. severely beaten by Jaaffer Khan, to make him diKOver his wealth. ‘ 
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Moorad*, the governor of that dty, was very doubtful: but the chap. xix. 
allegiance of its inhabitants had been preserved by the influence 
of tlicir magistrates. The most active of these was Hajee lbrahim« 
who was immediately promoted by his grateful sovereign to the 
high office of kalantcr (or chief civil ma^trate) of the province 
of Ears. 

Aga Mahomed Khan did not remain long in possession of his 
conquest. An unsuccessful attack which he made upon soine 
tribes of mountaineersf, led the fluctuating bands, who had been 
the instrument of his success, to desert what they deemed his 
falling fortunes. He was consequently obliged to make a preci- 
pitate retreat to Teheran : and while he employed himself in forming Ag>Mahomed 
a more efficient force, Jaafler Khan succeeded in repossessing him- toTehmn. 
self of Isfahan;};: but the advance of Aga Mahomed obliged him Jaafler Kliaii 

• II I • 1 , • I „ , . . 

again to abandon that city ; and the remainder of his reign was but is com- 
a defensive war against that ruler, who, master of almost all Irak, " 

annually threatened an attack on Shiraz. 

Jaaffer Khan had not been more successful in repressing the . 
rebellion of his own subjects, than in opposing his foreign enemies. A.D.i78(i. 

^ A H 1201 

His relation, Ismail Khan|, whom he had intrusted with the 

* Syud Moorad Khan was the nephew of Aly Moored. 

t He attacked the Bnkhteeftrees, who inhabit the great ranges in the vicinity 
of the capital, and whose complete redaction had hardly been effected by the 
energy of N&dir Shah : since whose death diey had maintained their former rude 
independence. 

t Raheem Khan, the governor, defended the citadel for some time, and was, when 
taken, put to deatli.— A lv Reza’b Hiiloiy of lie Zumf FamUy. 

y Ismail Khan was a cousin of Jaafler Khan. His father, a brother of Kurreem 
Khan, died daring the lifetime of that ruler. 
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ciMP. XIX. government of Hamadan» revolted, and defeated the army* which 

he led against him. He was also repulsed with considerable 

loss from the City of Yezdf, which he made an effort to reduce. 

A. D. 1788 . But in the beginning of the last year of his reign, fortune seemed 
A 11. laos. 

Lootf Aly more favourable. His son, Lootf Aly Khan, had made a successful 
tosiLufiTr! expedition into the mountains of Mr, and, encouraged by Aga 
Mnrclies to Mahomed Khan's absence, he had marched with a considerable 

IsfftllRII * 

force to Isfahan, and defeated the troops which had been left for 
its defence. But his triumph was short: a report of the near 
approach of his formidable rival, obliged him to evacuate that 
city, which was never again possessed by a prince of the Zund 
&mily. 

‘ We arc informed by an authority { to which we cannot refuse 
credit, that Jaaffer Khan was kind to his subjects, and gracious 
to strangers; that his temper was mild; and that he was inclined 
to justice. This favourable account, which is given of a luxurious 
prince enjoying himself at a moment of comparative repose, and 
whose affairs were at that period administered by a wise and popular 
minister |], is not irreconcilable to that character which wc arc dis- 

* This action took place on the second of March, 1786. The victory is chiefly 
ascribed to Khoosroo Khan, the \YaIy of Ardel&n, who brought a large corps of Kurds 
to the aid of Ismail. 

t The governor of that city, Tuckee Khan, -was aided by the independent chief of 
Tubbus, a neighbouring town in Khorassan. 

t Franklin, who resided for some time at Shiraz during the reign of this 
prince. •< 

H His name was Meerza Hussein, a most respectable man. lie was the father of 
Meerza Boozdorg, the prime minister of the Prince Shah Abbas, the heir apparent of 
Persia. 
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posed to fbnn of tlus ruler, from a contemplation of the events of chap. xix. 
his life : nor is the possession of the negative virtues ascribed to him 
at variance with those charges of cowardly weakness, and medi- 
tated treachery, which have been affixed to his memory. There 
can be no doubt that it vras the total disregard which this monarch 
showed to the honour of one of his most ffiithful and distinguished 
leaders, and to his own pledged faith, wliich led to his becoming 
the indirect instrument of his own destruction, and gave to the blow 
of his assassin the colour, if not the realilyj of justice. 

Among the chiefs who served this ruler, there was none more dis- Conductor 
tinguished than Hajec Aly Kooli, of Kazeroon. This nobleman S. 
had been sent to quell a very serious revolt in the country to the 
east of Kashan. He had subdued the leader* against whom he had 
been detached ; and among the prisoners he had made was a corps 
of hilcen hundred Khorassan infantry ; who, after defending them- 
selves bravely, had capitulated upon the express condition of being 
honourably treated. Jaaifer Khan refused to ratify this agreement, 
and directed Uiat the men of this corps should be deprived of their 
arms, and thrown into prison f. It was in vain that his general 
represented that this act would be alike impolitic aud disgraceful. 

His remonstrances were disregarded ; and his earnest request that his 
honour might be preserved from the stain which so flagrant a breach 
of promise would entail upon him, was treated with slight, if not with 
contempt. The indignant chief resolved to quit the service of a 
monarch who had sacrificed his reputation. He left the army, accom- 

* The "nm p of this chief was Mahomed Husseia Khaii, Arab. He was aided by 
Meet Mahomed Khan of Tnbbus. t Rez&’s History of the Zand Family. 
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ciiAi’. xtx. pailied by all his followers * ; and, notwithstanding the alternate 
threats and entreaties of his monarch, he retired to Kazeroonf. It is 
probable that Jaalfer Khan had not power at the montent it 
occurred of preventing:!; this act of open contumacy, but he soon 
atlerwards sent an army to reduce Hajee Aly Kooli to obedience. This 
leader, who had, subsequently to his departure from camp, refused to 
obey a summons to attend court, was at last persuaded to yield : he 
did not, however, consent to go to Shiraz, till the monarch he had 
offended had sworn upon the Koran tliat he would not offer him die 
slightest injury : but Jaaffer Khan could not forgive a man whom he 
had so deeply wronged ; he seized ium ; and, unmindful of his faith, 
threw him into a prison, where he was doomed to linger out the 
remainder of his existence. Rendered desperate by his situation, the 
chief of Kazeroon entered into a conspiracy with some otlicr pri- 
soners to destroy the despot by whom he had been so cruelly treated. 
Among these Syud Moorad Khan || had, from his high birth and 
fonner employment, the most influence. When the plot was ripe for 
exccuUon, a slave, who had been bribed, managed to convey poison § 

* These were almost all infantry. t Aly Rez&’s History of the Znnd Family, 
It is possible t^t the chiefs of his army would have refused to act against Hajee 
Aly Kooli on an occasion when the question was one of personal honour, ‘and evi- 
dently nnmixed (at the moment) with any desire of revolt. 

II Syud Moorad, who had been Governor of Shiraz, was first trusted and employed, 
and afterwards confined, by Jaaffer Khan ; who ordered him to be beaten very severely, 
to compel him to discover hip riches.— Feankun. 

I 1 here follow the History df Aly Rez&, who is very particular, and, I have no 
doubt, correct in his account of the death of Jaaffer Khan. Waring states, that the 
poison was administered by a femde slave, who had formerly belonged to Synd Moorad 
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ioto the victuals of Jaiiffer Khan ; and when that monarch was chap. xix. 
writhing under its effects, the prisoners were released by their 
friends, and, rushing into his chamber, put an end to his existence. 

The head of their sovereign, thrown from the , citadel into the square 
before its ^te, announced to the astonished inhabitants of Shiraz 
that their ruler was no more. 

Lootf Aly Khan, the son of Jaeffer Khan, was in Kerman when 
his father was murdered ; and Syud Moorad Khhn, through the infiu- 
ence of the conspirators who had acted with him, was proclaimed Sjad Moonui 
king ; but he only reigned a few Qionths. Hajee Ibrahim, the prin- d^med 
cipal ma^strate of the City of Shiraz, who was warmly attached to 
the cause of the absent prince, disposed a number of the inhabitants, 
and the chiefe of tribes, to the same interest: and Lootf Aly Klian', 
who had been eompelled, on receiving the first intelligence of the 
events which had occurred, to fly from the uncertain fidelity of his 
own troops to the Shaikh of Abusheher, was soon enabled to assert 
his claim to the crown of his father. The Arab chief, who 
had granted him protection and aid, died immediately after his 
arrival at Abusheher ; but with his last breath he charged his son * 
to devote himself to Lootf Aly Khan; whose small army, when 
he first took the field, was almost entirely formed of the followers of 
this petty ruler. The approach of a considerable corps under the 

Khan. Olivier (Vol. VI. page £09,) asserts, that this prince had taken medicines to 
lessen his corpulence, which had such an effect upon his general health, os to reduce 
him to a state of debility and suffering, that mode it easy for the conspirator! to at- 
tack and overcome him. 

* Shaikh N&iser, who was till very lately Uie chief of Abuiheher, and is still 
living. ‘ 
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brother* of Syud Moorad threatened destruction to this force: but 
the second in command f being attached to Hajee Ibrahim, prevailed 
upon the soldiers to seize their general, and to declare in favour of 
the prince whom they.^^ere sent to oppose ; who, encouraged by 
this c\'cnt, hastened to the capital, where the influence of his 
friends had been so eflectibdlj exerted, that he was welcomed 
by the unanimous voice of its inhabitants. Syud Moorad* Khan, 
who had shut himsdf up in the citadel, was soon compelled to 
surrender, and suffered death : but Hajec Aly Kooli, whose defec- 
tion from that cause, which resentment and despair had led him 
to adopt, was essential to the success of this revolution, had, with 
several others, received the most solemn assurances of pardon from 
ilajee Ibrahim ; and Lootf Aly Klian, on his accession to the throne, 
not only confirmed these promises, but marked with favour and con- 
fidence those to whom they were made. 

Before we proceed further with the history of Lootf Aly Khan, it 
api)ears necessary to say a few words of the origin and rise of a man, 
whose name became, about this period, so conspicuous in the annals 
of his country. Hajec Ibrahim was the son of Hajee Hdshem{, a 
respectable magistrate of Shiraz, who having lost his eye-sight 


* Sbah Moorad. t His name was Alj Himmnt Khan. 

I Tiie name of Hajee Hashem is still bdd in great respect in bis natire city. 
When the great conqueror, N&dir Shab, encamped there, this magistrate gave him an 
entertainment in the garden of Dil GooM, near the tomb of Sadi. This event, which 
flattered the vanity of the family, as it proved the consequence of Hajee H&shem, is 
related in the History of Hajee^brahiqi: and the son of that minister, Meerza Maho- 
med Khan, gave me an entertainment in 1800 , on the same spot where (he took 'care 
to inform me) his grandfather had feasted Nfldir Shah and bis conit about seventy 
years before. ' 
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through age, was, daring his latter years, unfit for business, and chap. xix. 
left a large family in very low, if not distressed circumstances : 
but his son, Hajee Ibrahim, early succeeded to the office of ma^s* 
trate to one of the wards of his native city : ./md his manly character, 
in which good temper an^ good sense were combined with the 
most extraordinary fortitude, raised h|m rapidly into high employ- 
ment. . He had been placed in the situa^on his father held by Kur- 
reem Khan, and promoted to higher'charge* by Aly Moorad ; dnd, 
as it was chiefly owing to his exertions that Jaaffer Khan obtained 
such easy possession of Shiraz when forced to fly from Isffihan, he 
had (as has been before stated,) raised Hajee Ibrahim to the high 
station of kalanter, or first magistrate of the province of Fars : and 
the influence which that situation gave, enabled him to repay his 
debt of gratitude to the father, by placing his son upon the throne. 

No event could appear more propitious to the happiness of his Cbancter of 
^country, or more likely to restore the fiiilen fortunes of the family to 
which he belonged, than the elevation of Lootf Aly Khan. Though a . n. ism 
U iis prince was not yet twenty years of age, he had been matured by 
continual employment during his father’s reign, and he was already 
ranked, both in ffie estimation of his fnends and enemies, among the 
bravest and the best soldiers of his country. His appearance was 
singularly calculated to win that admiration which his qualities com- 
manded : his countenance was beautiful, and full of animated expres- 
sion : his form tall and graceful ; and, though slender, he was active 
and strong. In skil^as a horseman, and in dexterity at all martial 

* He was made magistrate of all the Hyderee m&bftls, or wards termed Hyderee, 
which indaded mora than half the city. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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CHAP. XIX. 
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cxercisesy he was unrivalled : nor was he deemed wanting in those 
mental qualities which his situation required. He had displayed, on 
several occasions, as much ‘conduct as courage: and before he 
ascended the throne, his; manners were kind and prepossessing, par- 
ticularly to his inferiors : but, soon after be obtained power, his dis- 
position changed, and his mind .appears to have lost some of its best 
qualities. He w'as no longer^ mil^ and conciliating, but proyd and 
self-sufficient. Tlie gratitude and esteem which he expressed, and 
probably felt at the moment, for llajce Ibrahim, whose attachment to 
his cause had enabled him to attain the throne, gave way to feelings 
of alarm arid suspicion. Nor was it, perhaps, surprising that he 
should have viewed with more jealousy than regard the subject who 
had shown himself possessed of the dangerous power of placing the 
crown upon his head. 

Lootf Aly Khan was hardly established in the government, before 
Aga Mahomed Khan advanced to attack him. The young. prince* 
ventured to meet his enemies in the field * ; but he was defeated by 
superior numbers, and forced to fly to Shiraz. The Kujur prince, 
encouraged by this success, immediately invested that city : but, after 
a vain endeavour (continued for more than a month) to make some 
impression uppn'its defences, he raised the si^, and returned to 
Teheran, which bad now become the capital of his kingdom. 

The next year Lootf Aly Khan, who expected a repetition of this 
attack, made fbjnhidable preparations to resist iu but Aga Mahomed 
Khan was occupied in Aderbijan ; and the yorifl^ ruler of Ears, un- 

■■ ■ ■ di 

* J ... ■ 

* This battle sras foaght at a village called Hftzftrbizftb, vitbin sue fnnukbs, or 
twenty-five miles, of Shiraz. 
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willing that the force he had collected should remain idle, resolved to 
march into Kerman, to compel the governor^ of that province to 
submit to his authorily. The season of operations was almost past ; 
and all the prudent counsellors of Lootf Aly Khan Urged him to 
accept the t^ms ofiered by the chief of Kerman, which included the 
lull ’acknowledgment of his authority, the re^lar payment of the 
revenue of the province, and everjr jiubSission that ^uld be required 
of him, except his personal attendance at court; But on this the ini> 
petuous prince insisted ; andj with a view of enforcing it, he laid siege< 
during a very severe winter, to the City of Kerman. He was dis- 
comfited, his historian f informs us, not by the garrison he besieged, 
but by the elements. Almost all the horses, and many of the men of 
his army, perished through cold and hunger: for when the snow 
became deep, it was impossible to tornisb bis camp with regular sup- 
plies of provisions. Compelled, by the defection of some of bis 
Hroops, and the clamorous discontent of all, to raise the siege of Ker- 
man, he returned to Shiraz, with a'mind rendered sullen and iras- 
cible by the reverse he bad sustained. 

Before he proceeded on this unfortunate expedition, be had ap- 
pointed one of his younger brothers, who was quite a child, to the 
nominal rule of Pars : but he had, at the same time, committed the 
civil government of Shiraz, and the countries in its vicinity, to Hajee 
Ibrahim. I'he command of the garrison of that city, with separate 
powers, was given to a chief of his own tribe, called Burklioodfir 
Khan ; and the ark, or citadel, was placed in charge of another noble- 
man of the Zund family. This division of authority, which was 
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* Th^ name of thi« chief was Hnsiein Khan Kh&kee, 
t Aty Resft’s History of the Zund Family. 
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CHAP. XIX. meant to, guard against the effects of ti«achwy, tended only to 
promote it. Bnrkhooddr Khan, who was a weak and anogaht man, 
vain of his rank and of his independent power over the military, in- 
sisted, but without effect, upoti'Hajee Ibrahim paying him all those 
submissive attentions, which in Vemet are considered as due to a 
superior. Offended at what he dimmed a personal insult, he laboured 
to impress his prince with tlik b^ef> that so marked a proof .of dis- 
respect to a lord of the Zund faulty,: could only have been shown by 
a man who cherished traitorous designs, If these representations 
were not altogether believed, they still made a serious imj^sion on 
the irritated inind of Lootf Aly ; and every act, after he returned from 
Kerman, proved that he had no longer that respect or confidence 
which he before entertained for his minister. 

An event had occurred some time before this period, which had 
greatly weakened that reliance which Hajee Ibrahim was at first dis- 
posed to place on the character of his sovereign. It has been already 
stated, that Lootf Aly Khan had, at the earnest solicitation of that 
minister, pardoned a number of persons supposed to be concerned in 
the conspiracy against his iatheris life. Among these was a man 
'called Meerza Mehdy, who had been formerly employed by 
Jaafifer Khan*; but, on being discovered in some peculation, was 
disgrac^ by tiiat monarch, and condemned to lose his cars. 
' When>.the head, of Jaaffer Khan was thrown from the citadel, 
it had been exposed to a thousand indignities; and, according to 
popular rumour, Meerza Mehdy had reveng^;hahself by cutting 
off the ears. The xmu). nad. always denied the truth , of this accu? 

* He wei Lashkar-noveei ; the dotie* of wliich are, to keep a lepinter of the troops, 
and to 11008801*01) bminest rdative to the of the ahny. 
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sation; and Hajee lbrafaiin, who [wofeased to be fully persuaded chap. xdc. 
of his innocence, solicited his pardon of lA)otf .<A1y Khan ; who not 
only granted it, but said, if the accusation had been true, he freely 
forgave the.meerza from the consideration that he had for his mediiu 
tor. Several months subsequent, when the prince was distributing 
honorary dresses, one was given to ^Meerza Mebdy. This circum- 
stance was reported to the mother of Ii|lStf Aly Khan, who sent, for 
liim, and asked, if it was not enough that he should be required* to 
forgive.the murderers of his father. Is it necessary," she added, 
that you should degi^e yourself by bestowing marks of re- 
gard and fhyOur upon a wretch who mutilated his remains*?" 

This upbrmding language had all the effect intended upon the 
violent temper of the prince. He returned to his court, summoned 
Meerza Mehdy, and, afler reproaching him with his crimef , directed 
him to be thrown into a fire. Hajee Ibrahim had been sent for, 
but arrived only in time to hear from the prince what he had done, 
and to see, with inward horror, the remains of the man whose pardon 
had been so fully granted to his intercession 

The mutual distrust which had arisen between the sovereign and 
the minister became apparent to all. The proud spirit of Lootf Aly 

* Persian HS. 

t Lootf Aly Khan, we are informed, demanded of Meerza Mehdy, what that man 
deserved who conid bdiave ill to his sovereign and benefactor. To be bomt alive," 
was the reply. " Yon. are the person," said the prince; and directed him to.be 
instantly thiQwn into a fire, -^enum MS. 

t Hajee Ibrahim related to me the particulars of this, event, in alinost the same 
words 1 find them written in his history. He assured nie, he did not bdieve the man 
gailty of what popular rumour accused him ; sind added, " From the momeat this act 
» was committed, I lost all confidence in laott Aly Khan." 
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CHAP, XIX. Khan could ill brook ihe lestndnt under 'drhich he evidently acted : 
but he could not venture on an open attack* of one Whose’ influence 
he itill dreaded ; for, independent of the devoted attachment which 
the citizens of Shiraz were known tp entertain for Hajee Ibrahim, 
many of the governors ‘of provinces and the chiefs of ^bes were 
warmly attached to his intereai, and £^s brothers commanded' the 
principal corps of infantry ^th the arrhy. But though the. prince 
refrained from violence, every .action showed his feelings; and the 
minister, satisfied that his existence was at stake, deMnnined to 
subvert the authority of a ruler, from whom he ha^ ceased," to 


A.D. 1701. 
A. U. 1306. 
lootfAl; 
Khan marches 
to Isfahan. 


Ilajce Ibra- 
him conspires 
against Lootf 
AJji Khan. 


use his own words, “ to expect any thing but death . 

When aflaiis were in this situation, Lootf Aly Khan, who had 
resolved upon advancing to Isfahan, made the same arrangements 
for B division of authority at Shiraz, as he had done when he pro- 
ceeded to Kerman : and with a chief of his own family f in charge of 
the garrison, and another in command of the citadel, he considered 
that be had nothing to fear from his minister ; but still he could not 
avoid showing a distrust of his fidelity. After he had publicly nomi- 
nated* him to the charge of the civil government, when the army was 
on the eve of marching he sent an order to direct that his eldest son, 
M^erza Mahomed, should be sent to camp ; where the youth, who 
was too young, to' be employed, was evidently meant to remain as a 
hostage for his fhther’s conduct. If Hajee Ibragim had before enter- 
tained doubts t^^ing the light in which he whs viewed, they were 
removed by this iH-timed act of impolitic suspicion : and he appears 


* MS. llnioryofHajilvIbrtiitni. 

t Borkhood&r was appointed, as before, to'the cpoiinand of the garrison and the 
charge of the police. Mohomed Aly Khan, Zthid; bed charge of die citadel. 
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tohavedecidcid'Upon dieliimiDediate.E]^ of a plan, which he chap. xix. 
had for scn^ ttoie copteiknplated, of seising upon Shiraz, and, by 
making over that to Aga Mahomed Khan» . rendering that 
monarch sole . ruler of Persia. ^ 

Hajee llu^im had, perhaps persuaded himself* ** , that by this 
act of treason he was only antidpating an event* which must occur, 
and saving his country from the ii|i&y^f a protracted war.betrireen 
two rival frmilies: but there can be no doubt his real motive was* that 
of self-preservation. «. He had lost all' confidence in Lootf Aly Klum. 

He knew that he had many enemies, who were incessant in thdr 
endeavours' to destroy him ; and he peredved, from the conduct of 
the prince, that thdr representations had made all the impression 
which they could desire. Under these circumstances, he sought to 
preserve his life, and to place himsdf, by an act of signal servicev 
under the protection of a powerful monarch. He was successful 
in attaining his object: but his memoiy is stained with the re- 
proach of having destroyed a family to whom he owed all his 
advancement. 

When Lootf Aly Khan bad advanced some marches on his way a. 0 . 1791 . 
to Isfahan, Hajee Ibrahim, by the aid of a small corps of citizens ziuiu^ 
which he had formed and placed under the command of his youngest 

* In his convenationi vitb me upon the leasoiu which ioflneneed his conduct at 
this period, Hiyec Ihtahim always declared, that a desire to save his countiy froqi the 
continual petty wars with which it was afflicted, was. one of the principal motives. 

** None,” said he, " except some plandering soldiers, cored whetha a Zwid or a Kujur 
" was upon the throne; hut all desired that Penia ihonld bp great and pQwerful, and 
enjoy internal tranquillity." 
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CHAP. XIX. brother*, seized the two noblemenf wha faad been left in charge of 
the garrison and the citadel of Shiraz; and so well were his mea* 
sues taken, that this was effected without the slightest bloodshed. 
An account of his success was dispatched to one of his brothers|, 
A. D. 1791 . with the army, which was, when the messenger arrived, encamped || 

A. If. 1205. . • 

26iiiZi]iiftdge. Within less than twenty miles of the forces of Aga Mahomed Khan, 

who were commanded by 'the n^hew of that ruler, then , known 

by* the familiar appellation of BhbA Kban§. The brother of Hajee 

* 

Ibrahim communicated to his friends, and to the chiefs concerned 
in the plot, the intelligence he had received ^ and it .was settled, 
Whose troops that, immediately after daik, some of the infantry should fire upon 
serf hill). Lootf Aly Khan's quartern; and that this fire, accompanied by a 
great noise, should be the signal for the ftiends of Hajee. Ibrahim to 
assemble. The moment the first shot was fired, loud shouts followed 
from every quarter of the camp, and bodies of men began to move. 
The prince, equally astonished and enraged, sent messenger after 
messenger to inquii^ the cause of the uproar. These at last returned 


* Mahomed Houein Khan. 

. t Borkboodar Khan and Mahomed Aljr Khan. They were inrited to a consulta- 
tion on some affairs regarding the civil administration, and seised as they were seated 
at the faajee’s house. } Abdod Rahecm Khan. 

I Lootf Aly Kha& was encamped at a tillage widiin fite furakhs of Koomisha, 
to wbidi the troops of Aga Mahomed Khan bod advanced. 

^ Bkbft Khan was the name by which the present sovereign of Persia was known 
till the death of his ancle. His proper name was Fattdi Aly Khan: but Aga Ma< 
homed was in the habit of temking him Bdid, or " child and the name continued 
to he given to him after he attained manhood. He was at this period twenty-two 
years of age. 
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and advised hiiii to mount his hone and escape, as his own troops chap. xix. 

had become his enemies.. None (^ his principal officers would attend 

\- 

his summons : one chief* alone, and seventy men, continued with 
with him. Accompanied by this small party he proceeded towards LootfAiypro- 

ce^ds towards 

his capital, of which he was satisfied his friends still retained pos- bis capital, 
sessicm. On the second day after he left the camp, he received full 
information of all that had passed : but being now joined by about 
three hundred horsemen, he moved boldly on to the gates of ShirCe, 
and sent a person to demand of Hajee Ibrahim 'the reason of his o^di or 

llftjee Ibnif 

conduot. Inform Lootf Aly Khan/' said that minister calmly to him the reap 

^11 gf 

the person who waited mi him, “ I knew his intentions, and had no conduct. 

« other mode of saving my life but by depriving him of the power 
to take it away. Advise him," he added, " to abandon all hope of * 

“ repossessing Shiraz, and bid him think only of saving himself by 
** flightf But the jnoud prince, who had already been joined by i«otf Aiy 
a number of his troops, scorned this advice. “ The traitor," said he, ed by T i!u!^ 
after all, is but a citizen and his force consisb merely of a few ^ 

“ shopkeepers, who can never withstand brave soldiers." Supported 
by the expectations he expressed, he encamped near the walls of the 
city : but that policy which had pl^ed the families of the soldiers of 
the army in the capital, now gave the greatest advantage to Hajee • 
Ibrahim, who called upon the few troops who still adhered to their 
monarch to return immediately to their homes if they desired the 
safety of those they loved. The appeal had full eflect : and tiic 

* T&m&sp Khan Fylee. f MS. HUtoiy of Hajee Ihrabhn. 

I Sbftheree, or " citizen,” u used in Persia as a term of contempt, to ngnify unwar. 
like, the soldiers of %t country hemg all men of wandering tribes. 

e 

VOL. II. fil B 
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CHAP. XIX. deserted Lootf Aly Kl^an was compelled to with , four or five 
attendants, to Abusheher. He found, however, that the shaikh of 
dnerted, and (ijat placc, who had before rendered him essmUal service, was no 

proceeds to 

Abasheher, longer his friend. That chief was devoted to Hajee Ibrahim. But 
i« anitted by Jje mct wlth a kind reception, and all the aid his limited means 

t|ip Governor 

of Buader Qould afford, from the governs of the nei^bouring Port of Bunder 
Beeg; and was enabled, from the support he received from him, 
to' collect a few followers, with whom he resolved to attempt the 
recov^y of Shiraz. 

A.D. 17 M. The want of numbers in the force of Lootf Aly Khan was remo 
Obtains a his'own hetoism, and by the valour of those who adhered 

fcKes*’ ^” £ ^ desperate fortunes. His first success was a victory oyer the 
Shaikh of ^..troops of the Shaikh of Abusheher*. His next action was with the 

bushefaer. * 

Defeats the Governor of Kazeroonf, whom he made prisoner, and deprived 
KwiZ!.*’ of sight. This act of cruelty was very injurious to his interests; for 
while it made a powerful family his implacable enemies, it weakened 
that sympathy which his youth, his courage, and h» misfortunes, 
were so calculated to excite. 

Biockadeatbe Lootf Aly Khan, ec^uraged by these successes, once more 
cityofshii^ appeared before Shiraz, and commenced a blockade of that city, 

* This action, if sneb it can be termed, was fbngbt at a village called TangestHn. 
The cavalry nnder BezI Kooli Khan deserted thatchief and joined Lootf Aly Khan; 
and the finsbire infrntry fled before they were attacked.-^ Alt Bbza’^b ttiOoty. 

t Hajee Aly Koodi >Khan of Kazeroon, who had been pardoned by Lootf Aly Khan 
on bis ascending the throng had been subsequently conp^^ to fly -to Aga Maliomed 
Khan. His brother, Reift KooU Khan, was governor, and bad offended Lootf Aly 
Khan by plundering; part of his baggage and some fevourite horses when be fled from 
Shiraz. 
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which he wiUs Rnabte besiege, M he had ndther infantry nor chap. xix. 
cannon. The unsubdued spirit which he had evinced gained tuiii 
many followers; and his fHends began to indulge the most sanguine 
hopes of the le-bHablishment of his power. But the daring valour and 
unwearied efforts of the young prince were opposed by a man, whose 
wisdom removed danger by measures of anticipation, and whoU 
firmness, tempered by moderation, gave no unnecessary irritation to 
his enemies, while it secured the constancy and attachment of his 
adherents. The extraordinary character of this , wonderful man 
was, perhaps, more fully displayed by his conduct on this critical 
occasion, than by any other action of his eventful life. 

After the revolt of his troops had forced Lootf Aly Khan to 
fly from that army with which he had hoped to conquer Isfahan’ 
in the preceding year, they had returned in a very disorderly a. a 1703. 
manner to Shiraz; and their arrival had increased the number 
of men of the military tribes* of Fars which were within its 
walls to about twelve thousand. The infantry, or city militia, 
which was composed of the' shopkeepers and artificers, did not 
amount to a fifth part of this liumber, and yet these were the only 
troops from whom Hajee Ibrahim could expect support; for it 
was impossible that tribes, whose fortunes were dependent upon 
the continuance of the Ziind dynasty, could ever give their con- 
sent to what he intended, — the transfer of the power enjoyed by 
that ^ily to the chief of the Kujurs. Satisfied that they would llajee Ibrahim 
oppose the execution of his plan, Hajee Ibrahim resolved upop dis- 
arming, wd expdling from Shiraz, this multitude of soldiers. He 

* Theie aiz ten&rd EellijElto, or ** tribes they are all soldiers, and generaOy horse- 

men. The ciUes famish no soldiers to the army except inihntiy : they ate defended by 
a rnilitii^ who sometimes take the field. 
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CHAP. XLx. took his measures with a precaution and promptitude which eluded 
all suspicion. Having given orders to secure the streets* which 
communicated by a back road from the phict^ cf his residence to 
the gateway of the city, he sent notice to the military tribes to 
be ready, at an appointed time, to receive a donation which he 
iieant to give them. They assembled as directed, and one ‘hun- 
dred* were admitted at a time into the interior court of his mansion. 
From the height of the walls which surrouiided it, those who were 
without could know nothing of what was passing within. The 
first party admitted found themselves surrounded, but were told 

4 

no injury was intended to them if they resigned their arms ; which 
they did : and while these were ^ven to citizens, to increase the 
corps upon whom Hajee Ibrahim could depend, the unarmed soldiers 
were conducted, by the back road before mentioned, beyond the 
gates of the town. The whole were disarmed, and party after parly 
joined their astonished companions under the walls. However ex- 
traordinary it may appear,* this measure was carried into execution 
without crafusion, and without bloodshed. When the whole body 
were expelled, they were directed to proceed to some villages in 
tire vicinity. Bang deprived of the powa of resistance, they were 
forced to obey. Some of them joined Lootf Aly Khan; and 
others remained at their places of destination, watching the progress 
of events. 

Hajee Ibrahim wrote to Aga Mahomed Khan, the moment he 
had seized Shiraz; and^that chief sent one of his generalsf with a 
strong detachment to his support: but Lootf Aly Khan took the 

« * 

* So^e acconnti lay only fifty : the diffeience it of little eepiequeoee. 
f Moost&pha Khan. 
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first opportunity of attacking this corps, which, after a severe con- 
test, 1)6 defeated. Aga Mahomed, alarmed at the intelligence of 
this success,, ordered. .a force* .to Shiraz, which he conceived, from 
its superior numbers, must terminate the war. This body, after 
being joined by the troops in garrison, marched to attack Lootf 
Aly Khan, whose small army they outnumbered more- than >ten 
to onef . The brave prince, however, did not decline the cmnbat, 
but left the entrenchments with which he had fortified his camp, 
and drew his men up in some gardens, with the double object of 
occupying a strong position, and concealing his numbers from ob- 
servation. The action was, at its commencement, favourable to his 
enemies, who drove his men from their position, and pursued them 
some distance beyond it: but Lootf Aly Khan, who possessed* 
eminent talents as a commander, observed that they had com- 
menced to plunder the camp which he had abandoned ; and, judging 
the opportunity favourable, he made a resolute and successful charge 
with a body of horse whom he had rallied. His repulsed troops, 
encouraged by the gallantry of thmr chief, returned to the charge, 
and the enemy gave way in every quarter. The victory was com- 
plete ; and it was rendered more decisive from one of the principal 
leaders! of the Kujur army being among the prisoners who were 
taken on this day by the Zund prince. 

Hajee Ibrahim, who perceived in these recurriiig successes a 
dangerous increase of reputation to Lootf Aly Khan, wrote to 
Aga Mahomed, urging him to advance in person to Shiraz. That 


CHAP. m. 

loutf Aly 
Klian defeats 
n party of 
Aga Maho- 
med Khan’s 
troops. 

A. D. 1799. 
A. II. im 


Attoclis ano- 
ther body of 
troops. 


And com- 
pletely de- 
feats them. 


* He gave the command of thii force to Jlia Midiomed Khan imd Resft Kooli 
Khan. t Alj Reah’s History of the Zund Family, 

j; The name of this general was Rez& Kooli Khan. 
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coAP. tOL. monarch, quite sensible of the importance of the crisisj moved, Tvith 
® force*, towards that dty. Though his numbers exceeded 
medKhwaci* tKose of his euemv in a proportion of nearly a hundred to one, he 

vaneei with a ^ 

lugewm;. appeuTs tO have proceeded with a caution which proved that he 

A. 0.1701 

A. H. IMS. thought there was much to apprehend from the bold enterprise of his 
enemy : nor was he mistaken. When he had arrived at a villagef 
near the celebrated ruins of Persepolis, his camp was suddenly attacked 
by Lootf Aly Khan ; who, animated with a courage equal to that of 
any of the heroes who had ever feasted in those halls near which he 
fought, had determined to make one great struggle for the crown 
Lootf Aijr • of Persia. He. was successfol m surprising the advanced guard of 
Aga Mahomed Khan^s army, which he defeated; anid, acoom-t 
fugitives to their camp with a band of only a few 
nun body. lie attacked upwards of thirty thousand. The dark-, 

ness of the night, the fears that were communicated by those who 
had fled from the advance, and the terror of his name, created a 
dismay and confusion which, at one period, promised complete 
ConoriTMthe success Almost the whole of Aga Mahomed Khan’s army dis- 
»«• parsed ; and the assmlants had arrived at the royal quarters, when 
a chief, who had joined Lootf Aly Khan, assured him that the 
Kujur monarch was among the fugitives, and entreated that he . would 

* Some authors state that he had forty thoufand men ; but this nimber is 
an exaggeration. 

t The name of this village is Mlyen. It is at the distance of atwpt sixty miles 
from Shiraz, and thirty>one fromTersepolis. Aga Mahomed reached this encampment 
on the fourteenth of Shftwftl, in thejear of the Hejirah lfl 06 . 

:t He killed th.e leader, Ibrahim Khan, and a great number of his patty : they yntfi 
posted in the pass between the villages of M&yen aiid Albnrx. 
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not lose the wraith he hnd so nobly wonj by permitting his followers chap. vx. 
to plunder the jjewels and treasures of an empire*. . This chief f was 
unfortunately bdieved. Lootf Aly Khan directed his men to halt, 
and not to enter the royal pavilion : they obeyed, but dispersed to 
plunder in other directions. When that morning dawned which 
was to have beheld him a conqueror, he heard, with dismay, the 
public crier in the enemy's camp call to prayers:]:; which announced 
to those that remained of Aga Mahomed Khan's army that their 
sovereign was at his post. He had never left it : and when he 
found it impossible to remedy the confusion into which his troops 
were thrown, he had rmnained stationaiy at his quarters, surrounded 
by some of bis guards, expecting, from the small numbers of the 
enemy, and their want of discipline, the very event which . bad 
occurred. Lootf Aly Khan, awakened from his dream of victory, n disappoint* 
found himself, compelled to fly, with all the speed he could, to peiicdwimke 
save himself from being^made prisoner. 

This daring attempt of Lootf Aly. Khan to recovra his power 
ought not to be deemed an act of desperate temerity, in which 
success was impossible. That prince well knew from experience, 
that in an army composed like the one which he attacked, confusion, 
if once introduced, was likely to become irremediable. He also 
knew, that in the actual state of Persia the minds of a number of 
chiefs of tribes fluctuated between him rad Aga Mahomed Khan. 

* Alj Res&’i Kiitory of the Zund ]^amily. 

t The same of this chief was Meena Fnttdi IJllah Afdillanee. Some biitoriaos 
declare that he was sincere in hii lej^rt ; others assert that he was the emissary of the 
crafty Aga Mahomed Khan. 

t This is never'done except when the king commands in person. . 
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CHAP. XIX. These leaders, it was obvious, from recent occurrences, always acted 
upon the impulse of the moment : and as the part they took 
was blindly adopted by their followers, he had a right to expect 
that brilliant success would turn the tide- in his favour, and that 
he should be able to overcome his enemies with the very means 
they bad collected for his destruction. The plan of the attack 
was able : he proceeded with every caution, and completely sur- 
prised the advance corps of his enemy. The advantage he took 
of this first success showed at once his skill , and his determined 
coura^. Victoiy was snatched from him by one of those accidents 
which have sd, often decided the fate of battles and of empires. 

If Lootf Aly Khan deserved success, Aga Mahomed Khan 
had also merited the crown which the result of this day fixed upon 
hb brow. He had evinced, amid a scene of consternation and con- 
fusion, all that calm resolution and self-possession which marked 
his extraordinary character. His mind loved to dwell ujmn the 
events of thb period : and we are told he used often to observe, 
that in the modern Hbtory of Persia three achievements alone were 
worthy of being transmitted to posterity*. First, the policy and 
firmness of Hajee Ibrahim, Who, aided by a few shopkeepers, took 
and maintained for months the City of Shiraz against all the '^rlike 
tribes of that province. Secondly, the daring heroism of Lootf Aly 
Khan, who, with four or five hundred men, ventured to attack an 
army of thirty thousand ; and, lastly, th^ fortitude which he him- 
self had displayed, by remaining at his quarters when all around 
him fled; and. that calmness in danger which made him direct 


* Fenian MS. 
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the common crier to aopomioe morning prayers in the usual man- 
ner, that both Ira own army and that of his enemy might learn 
he was at his post, and .undisturbed by all that had passed. 

The . flight of Lootf Aly Khan was continued till he reached 
the province of Kerman, where he began again to collect followers : 
but^Aga Mahomed Khan, who had marched to Shiraz, instantly 
sent an army * to attack him ; and the few men who had joined 
him dispersed, evidently consid^ing his fortunes as quite despe- 
rate. The deserted prince fled to Khora^nf, which, since the 
death of N&dir Shah, had remained subject to a number of inde- 
pendent chiefs. One of these, Meer Hussein Khan, who ruled 
over the city and district of Tubbus, offered his 'protection to 
the royal fo|ptive ; who, on learning that the jealous policy of 
Aga Mahomed Khan had destroyed the fortifications of Shiraz, 
determined to make another effort to reconquer that city. The 
chief of Tubbus furnished him with two hundred men ; with whom, 
and a few faithful followen who had never forsaken him, he 
marched towards Yezd. The governor;]^ of that city sent a corps 
to oppose hb progress, which Lootf Aly Khan attacked with his 
usual impetuosity, and defeated. Elated with . this success, his 
small force advanced rapidly upon the village of Aberkoh, which 
stands on the vmge of the province of Ears. This place submitted 
to his authority; and from it he procltumed to Jiis friends that he 
was once more in the fiq||^. He had still numbers of secret adhe> 
rents, and the exaggerated reports which were spread of his sue-. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Lootf Aly 
Khan collects 
followers id 
Kerman. 

A. D. 1793. 
A. 11. 1906. 
18th Sb&whI. 

His troops 
dippene. 

Lootf Aly 
Khan escapes 
to Khorassan, 
and receives 
aid from the 
chief of Tub* 
bus. 


A.D. 1798. 
A. 11.1807. 


Defeats a 
body of troops 


* The cavaliy of thii force wai eonmanded by WaUee Mahomed Khan, Kujor, 
and the infantry by Abdool Rnheem Khan, brother to Hajee Ibrahim. 

t Aly Reaft'a History of the Zond Junily. t '^^7 Nuckee Khau. 

VOX.. II. -Sc 
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CHAl\ XIX. 
.v^v^ 

Lays siege to 
Darnbjird. 


A.n. 1794. 
A.H. 1308. 


Raises the 
siege, and 
retreats. 


Is defeated. 


Seeks the pro- 
tection of the 
ruler of Tub- 
bus. 


Proceeds to- 
wards Caii- 
dahar. 


ccss induced many of these to declare openly in his favour. In 
a short time his numbers vrere increased to fifteen hundred men, 
with which he was encouraged to lay siege to Darabjird. This 
celebrated town, though fallen from its former greatness, is still a 
place of some consequence, and contains from ten to fifteen thoU" 
sand inhabitants. The importance of such a conquest' led Lootf 
Aly Klian to make every effort for its reduction : but the alarm 
excited by his reappearance at the head of an army had spread 
to Teheran, and a large force was sent against him under the 
command of a noble* of the Kujur tribe, while Hajee Ibrahim 
detached bis youngest brother f with a strong corps of infant- 
ry to reinforce the garrison of Darabjird j. The approach of 
, these troops compelled Lootf Aly Khan to raise the siege, and 
retreat. He endeavoured to make a stand at a fortified village || ; 
but, after some days' skirmishing, he was obliged to hazard an 
action, in which the superior numbers of his enemies prevailed, 
and he was compelled once more to seek the protection of the 
ruler of Tubbus. That chief, however, though he received him 
kindly, began to entertain apprehensions that his friendship, though 
it could not save his guest, might involve him in his fail. Influenced 
by this consideration, he advised Lootf Aly to proceed to Canda- 
har, and seek tlic aid of Timour Shah, the reigning monarch of the 
Afghans, who alone possessed the power of restoring him to the 
throne of his ancestors. The prince. a^iiiesced in the wisdom of 
this advice, and actually set out on his journey to the court of the 


* The name of this leader was Mahomed Houein Khan, Kujur. 
t Mahomed Hussein Khsn. | Alj Read's History of the Zund Family, 

'll The nape of this fortified village was Rooneez. 
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AfTghan king; but he had proceeded only a few marches, when he chap. xix. 
heard of .Timour Shah’s death, and the intelligence led him to 
abandon the design he bad entertained of leaving Persia. ? 

While the mind of Lootf Aly Khan hesitated on the course he 
should next pursue, he received letters irom two chiefs of Nerman- lie is prevail- 

^ ^ ed OH liy tlic 

sheer*, the eastern district of Kerman, entreating him not to d>irfo of Ner- 
abandon his country, and pledging themselves, if he would return, to uTcwrpenli 
give him every support in their power f. A Persian author has 
ti’uly remarked, that the slightest spark always rekindled the dame 
of hope in the breast of this warrior." He hastened to Nerman- a. d. m*. 
sheer; and, cneouraged by seeing a few soldiers again assembled 
around his standard, he formed the daring resolution of making him- 
self master of the City of Kerman. Having approached it by rapid* Attacks tiw 
marches, he directed his brave uncle, AbdMI^ Khan, who was the 
most distinguished of all those that had adhered to bis fortunes, to 
advance with half his force, and make a false attack upon- the 
town. He kept the remainder in reserve: and when he saw that 
the attention of the enemy was wholly occupied by the corps 
with Abdiilld, he led the troops under bis immediate command 
to another part of the fort; and, being furnished with scaling 
ladders, they had mounted the walls before they were perceived. 

The garrison, though surprised, made an obstinate resistance, but which he 
were ultimately driven from all their posts, and obliged to take 
shelter in the citadel; ^ven that they were soon compelled 
to abandon. The officers J who commanded in Kerman effected 


* The names of these chiefs were Mahomed Khan and Jehangheer Khan, 
t Aly RezVs History of the Znnd Family. 

j; These were Mahomed Hussein Khan Karagoozoloo, the present chief of tliat 
tribe^ and Abdool Knhecih Khan, the brother of Hajee Ibrahim. 
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their escape; but a great number. of their men unere slain, and the 
whole of the baggage fell into the hands of their conquerors. Lootf 
Aly Khan once more assumed the style of a soverdgn ; and coins 
were struck in his name, to commemorate this last of his §^orious 
achierements. The historian * of his reign, when speaking of this 
event, emphatically observes, ** that the fortune of this prince, 'like 
" the splendour of the meteor which he resembled, shone brightest 
at the moment of its close.^' 

Aga Mahomed Khan, when he heard of^ the foil of Kerman, 
marched, with all the force he could collect, to encounter a foe, 
who seemed to rise greater iiom every misfortune. Lootf Aly 
Khan was not dismayed by the vast superimity of numbers that 
eame against him; and his soldiers were encouraged, by some 
partial successes, to second bis heroic ardour: but after the siege 
had lasted four months, they began to suffer great distress, and 
sevehd corps became discontented. One body of infantry, which 
bad charge of some towers, gave them up to the enemy, and be- 
tween two and three thousand of Aga Mahomed Khan’s troops 
had entered before the information of tliis treachery reached Lootf 
Aly Khan. The moment be heard of it, he hastened to the spot, 
and succeeded, after a s.evere contest, in repulsing the enemy .f: but 
this was his last success. One of the chiefs { in whom the gallant 
prince had most confided determined to tetray him. The traitor 
had charge of the citadel, which joined In.dne part with the outworks 
of the town. He opened the gates at this entrance ; and Aga 

4i» 

Mahomed Khan introduced between ten and twelve thousand men, 

* Aly Rea&’t History of the Zund Family. * f Ibid, 

j; NnjofF Kooli KhoD of Khorasson. 
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and prepared to ispport them with his whole army. Lootf Aly cbap. xix. 
Khan, when he heard of this second act of treachery, hoped that 
his efforts mig^t be again successful, and attacked them with the 
most determined vatour, but in vain : their numbers were too great, 
and he was obliged to retire, after seeing the Inravest of his followers 
either slain or put to flight. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, whose principal object was to prevent the 
escape of Lootf Aly, had surrounded Kerman, and had posted a 
strong body of men ^opposite every gateway. The young prince, 
though beset on all sides, maintained the contest in the town during 
three hours; and at night he crossed ^e ditch by a small bridge i^ootfAiy 
made of loose planks, which were removed the moment they had J2!d tofST 
served the purpose for which they were placed*. The lines of the 
enemy were yet to be passed. He threw himself upon them with 
a courage that derived energy from despair, and, accompanied by 
three attendants, succeeded in breaking through the troops by whom Reaches Ner. 
he was opposed. He fled in the direction of Nermansheer, and "**"*’'*''■ 
reached that district in safety. 

When day dawned, and Aga Mahomed found, to use a Persian Aga Malio* 
phrase, that ** the lion had burst his toils,'' he wreaked f his vengeance ders the mas- 

racre of the in- 
habitants. 

* Aly Res&’s History of the Zand Family. 

1 1 find in one of my manuscripts a remarkable anecdote of Aga Mahomed Khan’s 
conduct on this occasion. The^meorza or secretary of Lootf Aly was made prisoner, 
and brought before him. He demanded, how be had dared to write firmanus, or man. 
dates, to him who was a sovereign ? " 1 wrote them," (said the man,) ** by the order 
** of my master, Lootf Aly; and my fear of him when present," (be added,') " was 
** greater than my dread of you who were at a distance."--" Strike off his hands, and 
" take ont his qres4" exclaimed the enraged monarch. The savage order was instantly 
obeyed. Next day he sent for the son of the man be had so inhumanly treated. 
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CHAP. XIX. upon the Onfortunate inhabitants of the City of Kerman : nearly 
twenty thousand women and children were granted as slaves to 
his soldiers; and all the males who had reached maturity were 
commanded to be put to death, or to be deprived of their eye-sight. 
Those who escaped his cruelty, owed their safety neither to mercy 
nor to flight, but to the fatigue of their executioners, who only ceased 
to be the instruments of putting the revengeful spirit of their enraged 
monarch, when they were themselves exhausted with the work of 
blood. The numbers that were slain upon this memorable occasion 
were great, and exceeded even those who were deprived of sight ; 
though the latter are said td'have amounted to seven thousand*. 
Many of these miserable wretches are still alive. Some, who subsist 
qn charity f , wander over Persia, and recount, to all who will listen 
to the talc, the horrors of this day of calamity. 


'' Tell your father/’ (said lie,) " that the prophet has opbraided me in a dream for my 
" cruel usage of him : what can I do to repair the injuries I have done He will 
" desire, if he lives, "Xsuid the youth,) “ to pass the remainder of his days at the tomb 
of the holy Aly, at Nujuflf.” The king immediately directed that mules, tents, and 
every necessary equipment, should be furnished for his journey. He also sent him a 
present of three hundred torokns, (about three hundred pounds sterling,) and entreated 
the young man to solicit his father to forgive him, and to remember him in his prayers. 

* I follow the MS. of a contemporary writer. When I have asked any of the 
chiefs who were present at this massacre how many men were deprived of sight, 
their answer was always the same : ** Many thousands.’^ It has been stated, that Aga 
Mahomed Khan directed that a number of pounds Weighf of ^yes should he brought 
him ; nor is the tale in the least incredible. 

t When at Shiraz on. the fourth of June 1800 , I thought that the heat mode in 
which I could celebrate the birtb<dBy of trar beloved monarch was to distribute alms 
to the poor ; a great number assembled, and among them were more than a hundred 
men whose ey^ had been taken out at Kerman. 
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Lootf Alj Khsn was at first kindly received by the Governor chap. xix. 

of Nermansheer j but that chief inquired anxiously after his brother, 

who had accompanied the prince to Kerman*: he was told that he of the Gover- 
nor of Ncp- 

would soon arrive: but three days, ]mssed in anxious expectation, mansheer. 
satisfied his mind, that he was, if alive, in the power of Aga a!u!i2io! 
Mahomed ' Khan ; and he naturally concluded that bis fate would 
be decided by the conduct he pursued upon this trying occa- 
sion. His love for his brother, and his fears for his own safqty, 
silenced the dictates of honour and of good faith : he determined who deter- 

mines to seize 

to seize his royal guest, and to offer him as a ransom for the life ink a\j 
and pardon of one who was dearerito him. The • companions 
of Lootf Aly discovered this plot the moment before its execu- 
tion : they hastene^ to inform him, and entreated be would escape I lie is apprised 
but their advice was disregarded ; nor was he awakened from his ruwstomapc 
dream of security by seeing those f who had remained faithful 
in every danger abandon him as one who had resolved not to 
avoid death. Soon after their departure, (he approach of a party Is surrounded, 
of armed men convinced him that the information which he had 
contemned was too^ true. He grasped his sword, and rushed upon 
those who were advancing to seize him. A momentary terror 
prevailed ; and .the prince was already on the back of his favourite 

* Aly Reza’s History of the Znnd Family. 

t One of the persons who were with him upon this occasion, and whose name 
was Kbodah-bnbh, fled to India. He afterwards obtained a small command of horse 
in the service of the Nizam of the. Deckan, and was attached to a party that served 
under me in the campaign of 1799 against Seringapatam. TIic account he gave of the 
life of Lootf Aly Khan, and of his conduct upon this occasion, exactly corresponds 
with that of tbd historian^ Aly Rezft. 
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CHAP. SIX. hone*, when one of ihe jassi^aRts made a blow with his sabre at 
the legs cf the noble animab and brought him to the ground. Lootf 
Aly Khan started up again, and renewed an imequal- contest, in 
which he at last fdl, having recmved tWo severe wounds, one upon 
his arm, and the other upon his head. In this state he was carried 
to the camp of Aga Mahomed. Klian. The page of history would 
be stainedf by a recital of the indignities which were offered to the 
royal captive when brought to the presence of his cruel and im- 
placable enemy. Suffice it to observe, that lus eyes were torn out, 
and that he was sent a prisoner to Teheran, to languish out a 
miserable and protracted .'O^tence, far from his native province, 
and from all those to whom his name was dear: but the fears of 
his conqueror made him at last humane ; and an order was sent 
It slain, to put a period to the life of a prince, who, even in the wretched 

state to which he had been reduced, was still an object of dread I 
to the proudest and most powerful of his enemies. 


I, Mveicl/ 
wounded, and 
earned before 
Aga Mahomed 
Klian. 


A. D. 1705. 
A.H.1S00. 


Is tent a pri- 
soner to Teh^ 
ran. 


* The name of this hone was Kunund. He was of the Arabian blood, but bred 
in Persia. Though a low horse, his activity and strength were wonderful ; and credi- 
bility is staggered with the accounts which all Persians concin giving of his speed, 
and of the extraordinary distanoe wbidi he at differrat times carried his royal master, 
who regarded and treated him with the greatest affection and cm. 

t The bruUd insults offered to Lootf Aly when be was carried before Aga Mahomed 
are too shocking to be described. The English reader would revolt from the narratiou 
of a scene which disgraced human nature. 

X Though Aga Mahomed Khan dierisbed the most implaeahle resentment against 
all the Zund family, aod particulariy this prince,, he, nevertheless, admired hb character. 
We are told, that some time before he took Kerman, he received accounts that bis 
nephew and heir, the present king, had social sou bora to him in one night. " May 
" God grant,” said Aga Mahomed, " that one of them may resemble Lootf Aly 
“ Khan!”— PffWffliMS. 
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Lootf Aly, 'Khan. tenpiiated hw extmoidinaiy career before chap. xix. 
he was tw^aty-fiVe years, of age. There b in the diaiacter of this 

if in ehinictcf • 

young prince, and in the events of his life, that which, must exdte 

both pity and admiratimi :< btit, amid the blaze of his achievements, 

we can discover nothing but the qualities of a soldier.. Had he 

been born to the undisputed sovereignty of a large kingdom at 

a period when allegiance to the reigning prince was at once a habit 

and a principle, his fame might have emulated that of a Chenghiz, 

or a Timour. But in the condition of his country at the time he 

succeeded to the thfone, every quality he possessed (except his 

personal valour, and his ability as4t;:(ti^er,) was a^inst him. He 

had knowledge without prudence; and his judgment was subdued 

by bis passions. His pride was extreme; and, even when his 

• 

fortune was at the lowest, he scorned to use any efibrts to con* 
ciliate or attach those whom he considered himself bom to com- 
mand. He was violent and unrrienting, and never tried to conquer 
by other means than by fear ; and wherever success favoured him, 
he used his power with a severity which might have strengthened 
an eslablbhed ruler, but which could have no effect but that of 
creating enemies to one who, like him, was always strugglmg against 
the stream of adversity. But his faults, which were numerous, have 
been forgotten by hb countrymen, who speak only of the manly 
beauty, the elevated courage, and the cruel destiny, of the lust prince 
of the femily of Kurreem Khan. 

The princes of the Zund dynasty raled over a great part of Persia 
for nearly half a century ; but, from the death of their founder, Kur- 
reem Khan, thdr power had neves possessed any stability. Thb is, 
in the first place, to be attributed to their internal divisions ; and, 

2 D 
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CHAP. XIX. in the second, to the genius of thinr enemy, Aga Mahomed Khan. 
That monarch had^ from the hour he fled from Shiraz, laboured 
incessantly to destroy them ; and his task was now completed. He 
owed this triumph more to his foresight and perseverance, than to 
any brilliant successes of his arms. His present object was to prevent 
the claims of those he had subdued ever being revived : almost every 
person* who could have formed the most remote pretensions, from his 
birth, to the throne, was put to death, or deprived of sight; and not 
only the tribe of Zund, but all those who had been the active sup- 
porters of the flunily of Kurreem Khan, were removed fiom the 
province of J'ars into the r^J^ dutant quarters of the kingdom. It 
has been before mentioned, ' that the native tribes of Persia had been 
racouraged by that monarch to assmi the superiority which had be- 
longed, in former days, to thdr ancestors. Xheir efforts had been 
successful ; and they had, for a riiort period, enjoyed power : but 
their use of it had not been such as to lead the more peaceable 
inhabitants of Persia to regret their downfol. This race' of men 
were brave and warlike ; but the habits of long sulgection had 
rendered them even more rude and barbarous than those who rose to 
. fortune upon their ruins. ' 

* Abd&ll& Khan, the uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, was, I belier^ the only exception. 
He had married the sister of Hajee Aly Kooli Khan of Kasen^, and his pardon was 
granted in consideration of that chief, (or whom Aga Mahomed Khan had great regard 
and respect. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Aa Acccuint of the State of Persia, and of the Neighbouring Nations, at the Period 
of the Establishment of the Power of Aga Mahomed Khan, the Ponnder of. the 
Reigning Family. 


Befobe we proceed to ^ve the die family which now 

occupies the throne of Persia, a copter must be devoted to a 
review of the actual ocmdition of that kingdom, and of the neigh- 
bouring states, at the moment that Aga Mahomed Khan overcame 
the last prince of the Zund dynasty. By referring to the situation 
in which the provinces of the empire then were, and to that of 
adjoining countries, we shall better understand the progress which 
the reigning dynasty have made to ertablish their power, and to 
restore Persia to that rank whi<^ it once hdd among Asiatic 
nations. 

At the death of Lootf Aly Khan, we may pronounce that 
Aga Mahomed Khan was the actual, as well as acknowledged, 
sovereign of the |(rovinc(» of Asterabad, of Mazenderan, of Ghilan, 
of the whole of Irak, of Pars, and of Kerman. The situation 
of these countries, which extend from the Caspian 3ea to the 
Persian Gulf, could only be deemed settled, and obedient by a 
comparison of their condition to> Khorassan, and other parts of 
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ihe empire) which had been broken into a number of petty 
principalities at the death of N&dir Shah ; and had, subsequent to 
that event) thrown off their allegiance to those rulers who assumed 
the title of sovereigns of Persia. 

The territories which were at this period under the rule of Aga 
* Mahomed Khan had enjoyed tranquillity during the latter years of 

I 

r the reign of Kurreem Khan, but since his death they had become a 
scepe of continual contests. Though the efforts to obtain the crown 
had been limited to the descendants of that prince, and their enemy, 
Aga Mahomed Khan, the necessity which each pretender had in his 
turn experienced for the supj^ of the chieft of tribes, had elevated 
that class into a consequence much beyond what they had ever before 
posses^. The events which have been related, show that the attach- 
maat of these chiefs to the cause they had adopted was seldom to be 
depended upon. It rested upon, no honourable Imsis : and defection, 
from being common, had almost ceased to be considered as disgrace-* 
ful. A selfish feeling had taken place of that spirit of loyalty for 
which the nobles of Persia were once distinguished, and their 
descendants showed, even in action, a cautious prudence, which 
.rendered their courage as equivocal as their faith. The greatest of 
those engagements which the native historians of this period describe, 
deserve no other name than that of trifling skirmishes. When the 
armies met, a few men (generally of the tribe of the ruler for whom 
> they fought) atbteked each other with all the ardour of inveterate 
hostility. The other tribes almost always kept aloof till they saw 


one or other of these parties .prevail ; and then, if they did not betray 
their leader, they joined in.flight, or pursuit, according to the issue of 
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the first contest. ^ In many of these bloodless battles*, though there chap. zx. 
were twenty or thirty thousand on each side, not mmn than fifteen or 
twenty were killed, and perhaps double the number wounded. 

This fact alone sufficiently accounts for those extxaordinary victories 
which the personal valour of a leader, and a few brave adherents, 
often obtained over the most superior numbers. 

Though some of the chiefs of tribes were compelled to place their 

^ • 
families at the capital of the ruler they served, where they were guarded 

as hostages for their fidelity, others (and ^ong them the most power- 
ful) had lodged both their wives and^iiy||rra, and the wealth they 
had accumulated during this period of p^der^ in their native towns 
or villages, which they had fiartified on the plea of providing against 
the predatory attacks of their enemies, but with the real view of ren- ‘ 
dering themselves in some degree independent of the caprice and 
power of their sovereign. 

Tiie condition of the military nobles, or rather feudal lords, of aflbrt* made 
Persia, was not favourable to the designs of Aga Mahomed Khan : hon^K^ 
but that politic prince had succeeded in uniting the efforts of his own ^^'of ^ 
tribe, all of whom were devoted to his cause. To effect this object, 
he had made what were deemed the greatest sacrifices. He had for- 
given, as has been stated, when he had the power to revenge it, the 
blood of his father and of his uncles, and had pardoned tlie grossest 
personal insults which had been offered to himself when in captivity. 

His magnanimity was rewarded by the unanimous support of his . 

* 1 have bad an oppoitnnitj of becoming veil acquainted with many of the prin- 
cipal chiefs and leaden vbq were acton in 'these scenes, and they all agreed in the 
account which they gave of the character .of the warfare that had been carried on in 
Penia since the death of M&dir Shah; 
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CHAP. XX, tribe; and, in the condition in \phich Persia then iras, he derived the 
greatttt strengtii from their fidelity and attachment. 

Asterabad bad long been the resid^cc of the Kujur chiefs : it 
•was impossible, from its situation, at a distant comer of the empire, 
ever to make it the capital : but many reasons combined to render 
Aga Mahomed Khan desirous of being near the hereditary posses- 
sions of his family, and to the pasture lands of those Turldsh tribes 

I 

on which he was in a great degree dependent for nuuntaining the 

Mdio Tehe- crowo he had acquired. He determined, therefore, to fortify 

inn the capi- 

tai, and demo. Teheran, which stands immediately at the base of that lofty range of 

lishei other ' , * , 

ftroogpitcci. mountains which divide HnE'irom Mazenderan. The fortifications 
of Isfahan and Shiraz were dismantled. Those of Kmnan * had also 
‘been razed to the ground; and the inhabitants of these cities, 
harassed with the sieges they had sustained, saw, without sorrow, 
the progress of the work of demolition : and though some of the 
military classes might have sighed after their lost power, and re- 
gtetted that their harvest of plunder was over, the other inhabitants 
of those provinces that were now subject to Aga Mahomed Khan's 
rule, were quite prepare^* by past scenes, to welcome the establish- 
ment of any government which promised, from its stability, to afford 
them an effectual and permanoit protection. 

* Him dty bad, at a former period, been one of tbe ricbeit and most popnlons in 
Persia. When tbe Enropean factories were establisbed at Gombroon^ it became a 
great emporium of trade between Europe and India, and tbe countries of Persia, Cabnl, 

and Tartaiy. Tbe province wbicb it is tbe capital was not productive ; but it 

• . ■ - 

boasted some rare arddes of commerce, pwticnlaihr tlm edebrated wool of its goats, 
wbicb approaches nearer than any other, in ^ that of Cashmere. 
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The ancient province of CaTduclua» (the modern Kurdistan,) cuap. xx. 
which is bounded to the east by the plains of Irak and Aderbijan, 
to the west by the River l^gtis, to the north by Armenia,' and to the 

of KttldlltDD* 

south by the territories of Bagdad, had, in former ages, as at present, 
always mmnlained its own rude government*; and, though its moun- 
tain chiefi had generally acknowledged the authority of a paramount 

lord, they had for ages enjoyed more real independence than those 
■ 

of any other province in this quarter of Asia. We have evidence of 
this fact in the page of Xenophon f ; which infonns us, that in the 
very earliest periods of the history of Persia the chiefs of Kurdistan 
were disobedient and turbulent vassaK'^^tibe most powerful of its 
monarchs. There are, indeed, some grounds to believe that it was 
the valour of this race which emancipated their country from the , 
foreign rule of the successors of Alexander. 

For a short time the legions of Rome had occupied a part of 
Carduchia, but they had probably possession of little more than 
ihcir military portions : and it is remarkable, that none of the 
numerous Tartar tribes who have overrun Persia, have ever per- 

* A KnrdUh writer, in bis preface to a biitoiy of his native ooontty, states, that 
anthors differ regarding tbe origin of the Knrds. Some believe them to be descended 
from those persons who were saved fiom the crndlj of Zohank. Others trace them to 
the jin, or genii; while many state, that the deeves, or demons, connected themselves 
with women of the earth, and begot the Kurds.— r«oriU AkUM, by ShbrbivF'U* 

OBBN. 

t The prisoners informed Xenophon, that tbe Cardnchians, who inhabited the 
mountains along the Tigris, through which be desired to march, " were a warlike 
" nation, and not subject to tbe king : and that once the king’s army, consisting of one 
« hundred and twenty thousand men, penetrated into their country, whence not one of 
“ them returned, thcBoads being hardly passable.*— Svbuman’s (^ m , page ill. 
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CHAP. XX. manently established themsdres in this province which is still 
inhalnted by an original and rude race; who, though they have 
departed from the religion, maintain the usages and habits of their 
forefathers, and speak a barbarous dialect of the ancient language 

a 

of Persia. 

The causes whidi have enabled this people to preserve their soilf 

from strangers are obvious. Their country is mountainous and 

■ 

barren; and the few beautiful and fertile valleys, which are inter- 
spersed among its clustering hills, offer no adequate temptation to 
reward the effcMrt that vrould be necessary to its complete reduc- 
tion : for its warlike andi|^hst inhabitants are singularly attached 
to their native land; and*^^ conquest of their rugged mountains 
, would be found as difficult to make^ as it would prove unprofitable 
to maintain. This race of men have never been united:]; under 

* There are some Arabian tribes in 'this coantij; and MTeral of the principal 
Knrdiah chiefs boast a descent irom families of that nation. 

t The historian of Knrdistan indndes all the province of Laristan in that country ; 
which, according to him, extends to the Persian Gnlf. The same author states, that 
Kurd signifies " valiant;” and that Roostum, though born in Seistan, was of a Kurdish 
family. He says, that the common reading of Roostom-e-Goord, in Ferdosi, is erro- 
neous, and that it should be Roostum-e-Kurd, or Roostum the Kurd.— TNaWAA Jk- 
h & M , by Sbekbot-v«debm. 

I We ure told by Greek historiuns, that when Artuxerxes Longimanus entered 
their country with an immense army, he was only saved from destruction by one of bis 
allies fomenting a division between the two great rulers of Cardnohiu, that led to their 
consenting to a peace with that monarch. Sherriflf-u-deen, in his histoiy of this nation, 
asserts, that when an envoy frqpi a chief of Kurdistan came before Mahomed, the pro. 
phet was so struck by his fierce looks and gigantic frame of body, that be pniyed to 
Gh>d that so formidable a race shonld nerer be united : and hence (this pious author 
condudes) those divisions, which have ever since continned to distract that country. 
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one niter: and perhapi! tbit drcninitaocey* trhidH* had they poi* chap, xx. 
sessed a more' iftvitiog country, nmat have^abon led to thw sub* 
jugation, has be^ one of the causes which has Enabled them to 
preserve their independmice. l^r chiefi^ constandy at war with ■ 
each other, have always sought the protection of some great power, 
whose infli^ce, or occasional aid, enabled them to preserve or in- 
crease their territories. They have repaid the support they recmved 
by the acknowledgment of the monarcb«-who granted it as tbdr 
paramount sovereign : and, as such, they have discharged the obliga- 
tion they had incurred, sometimes by tr^te, and sometimes by mili- 
tary service. We are not surprised t^ffilkthat thdr most powerful 
neighbours have preferred the protessioof of allegiance and real aid, 
which they have reedved from the petty rulms of Kurdistan, to the 
hazard of an attempt to subdue them into more complete submission. 

The situation of thdr country, which has generally been the frontier 
that divided great empires, has been fevourable to the policy of its 
chiefs : and we may condude, that in ancient days these vacillated 
between the Emperors of Rome and the Monarchs of the Sassanian 
dynasty, in the same manner as they do at this moment between the 
Kings of Persia and the Emperors of Turkey. 

The districts of Kurdistan which lie near the Tigris and in the 
vicinity of Bagdad, admit the supremacy of the Turkish govern- 
ment*; while those that are situated more to the northward and 
eastward profess to be under the protection of the King of Persia. 

* The largest half of Kordistan at present term themselves subjects of the Tuifcish 
empire, which they prefer to Persia, as it it at this moment lew able to coeice the 
payment of tribute, or to oxact military service. 

vot. II. • 2 E 
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cuAP. XX. Among the latter duels, the Waly, or Prince of Ardd^*, is by fep 
the most powerful. His territories, which border on Irak and Ader- 
b^, are nearly two hundred miles in length, and about one 
hundred and sixty in breadth. The revenues of this tract are not 
great; but its princes, who maintain almost regal state, boast their 
descent from the celebrate^ Salladin f . Their title, however, to this 
honour is not clearly made out; but the history of their country 
proves that the government of this province has continued in the 
same noble family for a period of more than four centuries. The 
patriarchal character of thdr rule, and the cheerful obedience 
of their subjects, are Gd£|||^ted to make the inhabitants of the 
rich plains of Persia envy the lot of those of the rugged moun- 
tains of Kurdistan : but, though the Kings of Persia have seldom 
interfered with the internal administration of Ardelkn, and have 
never attempted to set aside the family who govern it, they have 
often exerted their influence and power to alter the direct line of 
sutxxssion ; and, by supporting the pretensions of junior branches, 


* The town of Sennab, the capital of Ardd&n, lie* io latitude 36 ^ 12' N , and loo* 
gitude 40^ £., and is diitant sixtj miles from Hamadao. It is pleasantly situated in 
a small valley, encircled by mountuns. 1 encamped at it for several days in the 
autumn of 1810^ and was entertained in the most hospitable and princely manner by 
the ruling Wdy, Aai&n*iill&h Khan, the son of Khoosioo Khan, who was Waly at the 
period of which I am writing. 

t This is the name which European writers give to Sftl&h-fl-deen, the famous 
enemy of the crusaders. The family of Ardelfb trace their lineage to this monarch 
tbrouf^ female descent ; but, in the History of Xnrdistan, their title to their posses- 
sions rests upon an actual occupation for four centuries, and a succession of twenty- 
five nude heirs. 
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tiiej have obtained thdr ol]ject of creating fends, which have crap. xx. 
rendered its rulers in(»e dependent upon thdr power. 

Khoosroo Khan, who at the period of Lootf Alj Khan's death 
was Waij of ArdelEn, had professed alleg^nce to Kurreem Khan; 
but he withdrew his support ftom the descendants of that prince, and 
became the open enemy of Jaaffer Khan, .whose nephew Ismtul* had 
fled to Sennah, and thrown himself upon his protection. The defeat 
which Jaaffer Khan sustained near Hamadan, was chiefly ascribed to 
the valour of the troops of ArdelAn ; and as their chief could not 
hope, after such an event, to effect a ^^rondlialion with that ruler, 
he was led, by considerations of polie^^M^ttach himsdf to the cause 
of Aga Mahomed f, to whom he sent all the arms, and othor tro- 
phies, which he had taken in this action, as a proof of his acknowt 
lodgment of his paramount power. From that moment, Khoosroo 
became one of the most powerful supporters of the Kujur monarch : 
and the latter, when he overcame the Zund dynasty, had a right to 
expect that the continued allegiance of the Waly of ArdelAn would 
ensure the submission of all those districts of Kurdistan which had 
formerly acknowledged the supremacy of the King of Persia. 

The family of the Princes of Armenia had been extinct for sute or tiw 
centuri^ : and that disunited province could hardly be deemed proriacct of 

Armenia. 

* In the history of this family, which I obtained from the reigning Waly, it is 
stated, that Khoosroo never meant to support Ismail Khan, till the suspicions and 
intended hosUlity of Jaafier Khan forced him to that measure. 

t Khoosroo Khan, when veiy young, had been expelled from bis territories, and 
deprived of bis birtiHright. He owed his restoration to power to Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, die father of Aga Mahomed, and was led, by that event, to entertain a partiality 
to a family from whose aid he had derived such great benefit. 
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CHAP. XX. entitled to the oontinuance of a name, which had long described 

'*^’*'*^ a country inhabited by a brave and independent people. The 
greatest part of it had hdlen under the rule of the Turkish go> 
vemment; but the north-eastern' districts, which stretched along the 
banks of the Araxes*, and intervened between Aderb^an and 
Gemgia, had been in general subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
The chiefs by whom these districts were governed had, at no .period, 
possessed a power which could enable them to resist the authority of 
an established monarch of that kingdom. 

Condition of The fine province of Georgia. — which is bounded to the north by 

tbp pioviiicc ^ 

of Geoi]giat the high ranges of the CauoH|p(t ; to the east, by the loily mountains 
of D^bestdn and Shirwan; and to the west and south, by the 
districts of ancient Armenia, — was governed by a Waly, or prince, 
who usually acknowledged the Sovereign of Persia as his para- 
mount lord. Tins province boasts a singular salubrity of climate ; 
and is alike famous for the abundant fertility of its soil, the luxu- 
riance of its diversified scenes, of rich plains, clear streams, and 
wooded mountains, and the superior courage and beauty of its in- 
habitants : but, for many centuries, all these apparent blessings bad 
operated as curses to this charming r^on. Its inhabitants, who had 
continued to profess the Christian religion, were, from the situation 

of their country, which lay between two great Mahomedan nations, 

♦ 

Turkey and Persia, subject to a violence and oppression, which had 
sunk their character to the lowest state of degradation. Independent 
of the evil resulting from this cause, the internal government of 
Georgia was bad. ^e poW of the Waly was not only checked by 


* Thia river ii now called the Arrai. 
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the divinone wUch iliif nei^bouife ahmys fiHn«sted in his oVni chap. xx. 
family, but by the great authority possessed by huf insubordinate 
nobles, who exercised, in their respective districts, the most despotic 
tyranny over their miserable vassals. In a country so situaCedi the 
richness of the soil only produced indolence. Men would not 
labour beyond what was necessary for Uieir mere subsistence; and 
that the earth yielded almost spontaneously. The manly form and 
courage of the male, and the beauty and vivacity of the fonrnle 
youth of Georg^, made their Mahomedan neighbours always anxious 
to obtain them as slaves. As they.. Brnd' in misery at home; and 
often attained the highest ranks* a npmyh er nations, even parents 
did not hesitate to sell their of&pring.^^obles made offerings of 
their vassals: and the Walys of Georgia themselves were often comt 
pelled to send (as part of their tribute to the paramount sovereign;) 

some of the fairest of their family, and of their subjects')*. When 

* In Turkey- it ii>the usage to promote slaves, from Georgia and .Cireassi^ to 
the principal offices of goverument. This cpstotp has its origin in the policy of 
despots, who, fearing the natural influence of the chiefs of tribes and men of high 
families, desire to raise those only whom they can cast down at pleasure. 

t Joseph Emin, a brave and adventurous Armenian, who tried in vain about this 
period to excite his countrymen 'and the Georgians to throw off the degrading sub* 
jection in which they were held, informs ns, that Kurreem Khan had sent to Heraclius 
to demand " that his daugbter*inJawXthe widow of his eldest son,) his heir Gooigeen 
“ Khan, hiB-sou>in>law the Prince David, twelve noblemen’s sons, and twelve beautiful 
“ Georgian virgins, (none of whom were to be above twelve years of age,) should be 
“ sent to him." These were required as hostages, and as slaves of his pleasure. The 
messenger who brought this demand threatened, in the name of his prince, an invasion 
of the country if it was not instantly complied with. The degraded nobles of Georgia 
urged their prince to compliance : but he refused ; and Kurreem Khan being forced to 
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CHAP. XX. this tribute was withheld, or any other cause gave a pretext for 
war against Georgia, the Mahomedau armies rgoiced at an in- 
vanon which enabled every soldier to gratify his love of plunder 
and his brutal lust by the possession of Christian captives: nor 
had tliesc armies much to apprehend from opposition; for the 
princes and nobles of this province were too divided, by the colli- 
sion of their personal interests, to be united, even by the approach of 
a danger which nothing but their union could avert. 

There had been no period for many years in the History of 
Geoi^a at which tlie inlu^^nts of that country appeared more 
capable of throwing off tnn^^ading yoke, to which it had been 
set long subject, than at that when Aga Mahomed Khan became the 
monarch of Persia. Its Waly, Ileraclius, had attended Nftdir Shah 
in his campaigns, and had gained the reputation of a good soldier. 
Favoured by the distractions which had prevailed in Persia sub- 
sequent to the death of that conqueror, he had preserved his native 
province in a stale of tranquillity: but aware that it would be im- 
possible to maintun himself without powerful aid, he sought, and 
obtained, the alliance of Russia. The treaty which placed Georgia 
under the protection of that state will be noticed hcreaflcr : suffice it 
at present to say, that it transferred (as far as iu ruling prince had the 
power of doing so,) tlie allegiance of .the Walys of Georgia from the 
SowNmgns of Persia to those of Russia. 

narcb to another quarter, could not carry his threat into execution. The same writer 
fnrnikhes ns with many carious facts relative to the actual condition of Georgia about 
this period. He gives no favonnblc character of any dan of its inhabitants ; and he 
expresses bis opinion of the wickedness of the nobles in a very odd bnt emphatic 
manner, " They were horn,” he says, ** twenty-four hours before the devil.” 
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Tlie kugdom of Penia is bounded to the east by the great pro* cbap. xx. 
vince of Kharassan*, which is upwards of four hundred miles in 

1 I ji 1 111* Anaeconntof 

length, and near three hundred m breadth. This celebrated region the state of 
contUDS many fruitful .plains, some lofty and irregular ridges Qf***®™**^ 
mountains, and several wide tracts of desert. It is, except in its 
most fertile distncts, but partially supplied with water; and, from 
local po,sition, has, perhaps, been more exposed to predatory invap 
sions than any country in the universe. Whenever Persia was 
distracted by internal factions, or had to sustain fordgn attack, 
the tribes of Tarlary crossed the Ox j||.^ spread themselves over 
Khorassan. It was this province 1w8w^tbe valour of Roostum 
had to defend against the continual inroads of Aftasiab. The 
Seljookian chiefs invaded it long before their rule was extended, 
over the otlier parts of the empire to which it belongs. It suffered 
greatly from the ravages of Chenghiz and of Timour : and, during 
the reigns of the first Sufiavean kings, the Usbegs, who had con- 
quered the country of Bokharah, made annual attacks upon its fields 
and cities. The genius of Abbas the Great checked these ruinous 
inroads: and the victorious sword of Nddir made this race of plun- 
dering Tartars tremble for their own possessions. But the death of 
that conqueror left his native province more exposed than ever to 
hostile invasion : for, while Ida- descendants, stript of the vast inhe- 
ritance which he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock sovereignty 
over the City of Mushed, several military chiefs, taking advantage 
of the distracted state of the empire, seized upon the dififerent forts 

* This province has Irak to the west, the country of Candahat and Cabnl to the 

cast. It stretches to the north ai ikr as the banlu of the Oxos, and is bonoded to the 

south by the arid plains of Scutan. 
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CHAP. XX. of KhdiHMUn; attE, aided by thd ednfitfioft of the. times, (&ey buc- 
cceded' in establishing a number of small JHihcipalities, over which 
thie^ exercised an almost regal sway; making' war or concluding 
fieaee with their petty neighbour' as it suk^- their interest; and 
sometimes defying,. aiid, at others, paying homage and tribute to the 
more powerful monaiohs by whom' they were surrounded. 

Khorassan is peopled by many riices: its warlike inhabitants 
boast their descent from Arabian, Kuril, Turkish* and Affghan 
tribes, who.calne into tbe province at different periods to subdue 
or to defend it: but having so long inhabited the 

same soil, hot a Sense'^ H Kdmon danger, has softened those 
idveterate prejudices, or Abated that rooted hatred, with which 
•these rachs regard each other : and it had been the policy of the 
Monarchs of Persia to increase divisions, which enabled them to keep 
in subjection a country, whose inhabitants, if united by any feeling 
that resembled patriotism, would have been dangerous ; for the men 
Uf Khorassan, from the robustness of their frame, and from their 
being continually inured to wari are proverbially brave : and Nddir 
Shah, with the vanity of a native, but not without truth, used to term 
' this fine province ** the swbrd pf Persia.” 

AnaccouDtor Mu^ed, the capital of Khorassan, had been for some years the 
mpltdlkk! residence of the Court of Nddir Shahs and it was all that his sue* 

the wreck of his dominions. It has been already 
*' mentioned f, that the generous gratitude of Ahmed Shah, the Monarch 

of the Afighans, had assigned it, and . the districts in its immediate 

* The word Tarkhh is always used' to dascri)^ the inhabitants of Tnrkistan, or 

Tartaiy, or those who derive their origin from that eonntiy and continne to speak its 
language. * , t Vide Vol. II! page 113. 
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vicinity, to the support the unfortunate Shah Rokh, the grandson chap. xx. 
and hdr of N4dir. The city, , from thb period, became a scene of 
distraction, which was principally owing to the incompetence of its 
unfortunate ruler, and the disputes of Nftsser-ullah Mecrza, and N&dir 
Meerza, his unworthy sons, who combated, with alternate success, 
for the sole possession of that power which was the right of their 
father. The chief ommnent and support of Mushed is the tomb of the 
Imaum Head, to which many thousands of pious pilgrims annually 
resort, and which had been enriched by the bounty of sovermgns. 

But the sacred character of this celetegttd^ausoleum did not save 
it from the sacrilegious hands of tlj||^Pof Shah Rckh, who, in 
their turn, plundered its treasury, ano^espoiled the sacred monu- 
ment of its most massy* arid valuable ornaments, which they, 
converted into coin to pay their clamorous soldiers. N&sser-uUah 
Mecrza, who had been compiled to fly, sought the md of Kurreem 
Khan : but that prudent prince having declined giving him support, 
he returned to Khorassan, where he soon afterwards died. This 
event left N&sser-ullah without a compedtor within the walls of 
the city: but he was attacked by the chief of a neighbouring 
district *1*, who took Mushed, and held it for five years: after 
which Shah Rokh was restored to nominal authority by the arms 
of Timour Shah, King of tl^ Affghans, and son to the monarch 

* N&8ser-uUah Meeraa carded away the golden railing that surrounded die tomb, 
and N&dir Meerza took down the great golden ball which ornamented the top of the 
dome over the grave, which was said to weigh sixty mannds, or four hundred and 
twenty pounds. The. carpets fringed with gold, the golden lamps, and every 'thing 
valnabie,.were plundered by ^tbese necessitous and rapacious princes.— Persian MS. 

t M&meish Khan of Chinhardn. 

• . , 
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CHAP. XX. who . bad first allotted this city ibr the support of the family of 
NAdir Shah. 

• The inhabitants of Mushed wpre reduced, at this period, to less 
than twenty thousand * ; and its revenues had suffered a still greater 
decrease; for the Usbegs (who now made constant inroads,) plun- 
dered the fields close to its walls, and often led those wUo ventured 
to till them, into captivity. To render the wretchedness of the 
degraded descendant of NAdir complete, he was obliged to give 
a great proportion of the small revenue he received, to purchase, of 
neighbouring chieft, 
ness invitedi 

Sliah Rokh still possei^^ many of the jewels which NAdir had 
.brought from India: and we are toldf, that the knowledge of this 
fact had already excited the cupidity of Aga Mahomed Khan, who 
looked to the termination of his contest with the Zund dynasty with 
an increased impatience when he heard of any war in Khorassan 
that exposed those rich' ornaments to hazard. He considered them 
to belong to the Crown of Persia ; and he thought, till he was at 
liberty to reclaim them, they could not be in better custody than in 
• that of the weak ruler of Mushed. 

Ati account of The town and district of Nishapore, which are situated about 
district of Ni- sixty miles to the south-west of Mushj^, bad, on the death of NAdir 
■Inpore. seizod by Abbas Kooli Khan, a chief of the Turkish tribe 

of ByAt|. His usurpation was supported by ten thousand families 


an ftom that attack which his weak- 


* We are told, that Mushed had, at this period, not more than three thousand 
inhabited dwellings. In the time of Nftdir Shah it had six^ thousand ; but it was then 
the residence of a great court.— Persian MS. t Persian MS. * 

I The powerful tribe of Bj&t came originally from Tartarjr with Chenghix Khan. 
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of his tribe, who were settled near that city ; and he remained chap. xx. 
in undisturbed possession until attacked by Ahmed Shah Abdkllee, 
who took Nishapore, and carried its lord a prisoner' to Cabul: 
but the good qualities and good fortune of Abbas Kooli com- 
bined to render this misfortune the means of his advancement. 

He became a &vourite of his conqueror, who married his sister j 
and the daughter of the Affghan monarch was bestowed upon the 
eldest son of his captive. 

The chief of the By&ts, strong in the friendship and alliance of 
the Royal House of AbdAUee, ret ^aijA yto Nishapore, and the 
remainder of his life was devoted to'1||||H|^ovement of that town, 
and the districts dependent upon it:, but^ though there is reason to 
believe that he was a moderate and just ruler*, we must smile when 
we are told by his flatterers, that, under him, Nishapore approached 
its ancient splendourf. That town, now doomed to become a fast- 
ness for a petty Turkish chief, whose subjects lived amid its ruins. 

They were long settled in Asia Minor; and a namber of them fought in the army of 
Bajazet against Timour. After his defeat, many of the families of this tribe were sent 
by the conqueror to the province of Diarbekir; but, having quarrelled' with the ruler 
of that province, they went to the territories of Bagdad, where they lived till the 
time of Shah T&mftsp, who brought them into Persia. One half was settled at 
Sonj-Bul&gh, a district of Teheran ; i|nd the remainder at Ashrkff, in Mazenderan. 

They remained on these lands till Abbas the Second transplanted a namber of them 
to Khorassan. The Bykls arc still more numerous in Turkey than in Persia: but in 
the latter country they were, in the reign of the Suffavean monarchs, registered at 
forty thousand families.— Penmn MS. 

* Abbas Kooli Khan, who has the character of a mild and hnmane man, never- 
theless obtained power over the branch of Bykts by the mnrder of his relation, 

Ahmed Khan, who was their legitimate chief. t Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XX. once vied with the proudest dties in Persia. It is said to have 
been founded by a prince* of the P^hdadian dynasty, and to 
have been destroyed by Alexander the Great. We know that it 
was rebuilt by Shahpoor the First, who gave it the namcf it now 
bears ; and the statue of that monarch was overturned and broken by 
the Arabs, when they first took and plundered this royal city:];. It 
had afterwards been inhabited by Sultan Mahinood of Ghixni when 
he. was ruler of Khorassan, and was restored to considerable splen- 
dour by the first pnnees of the Seljookian dynasty : but Nishapore 
had been subsequently t wg^^ complctely destroyed by the hordes of 
Tartary, whose ^rogressN^PPi ' been fortified to oppose. Nothing 
could have enabled this ^y to recover the degree of prosperity 
.it had again attained, except its fine soil and delightful clin)atc||: 
but, after all, we can only discover the shadow of its former great- 
ness : for those limits, which could formerly, boast a population of 
more than two hundred thousand persons, were inhabited by less 
than a twentietli part of that number; and many of the fields by 
which it was surrounded, that were now waste, were intersected by 
Uie dry channels of innumerable canals, which showed the labour 
< that had once contributed to their verdure and fertility. 

* Tahamun. 

t The name is a compound of Ni Reed 'Und Shahpoor. The term A'i, which 
denotes the produce of the plain in which it stands, was given to distinguish it from 
the City of Shahpoor in Pars, which was also founded by Shahpoor the First. 

% Kinnier’s Persia, page 166 . 

II The fruits of Nishapore are nneommonly fine, particularly melons ; its mountains 
are cultivated to the very summit. In these monntains, the Ferouzab, or ** Turquoise 
f* stone,” is found. .—Persian MS, 
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'• At the death of Abbaa Kooli, his eldest son* appears to liave chap. xx. 
been set aside as incompetent ; and the second son, Ali Kooli, seized 
ttpon the government His claims, however, were disputed 'by the 
next brother, Jaaffer Klian, who, after a short struggle, prevailed, 
andv-had the cruelty to deprive the brother with whom he contended 
of his eyesight The other acts of this chief were all of the same 
nature : and we may conclude from his character, that his subjects 
looked forward with satisfaction to that cliange in their condition 
which the recent success of Aga Mahomed Khan must liave led 
them to expect. 

Among the most powerful of|||j^^iefs of Khorassan, WAS An account of 


bus. 


Meer Hussein Khan of Tubbus, w&?^s been Wore mentioned, 
as having offered an asylum and given aid to the unfortunate 
Lootf Aly Khan. The possessions of this chief, which were situated 
in the southern part of the province, were so surrounded with deserts, 
as to be almost inaccessible to a numerous army. Meer Hussein 
Khan was the chief of the Arabian tribe Ben-Shaibdn, which had 
been settled at Rh6 when Perua was under the rule of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, and were transplanted 4o the soil that they now in- 
habited by one of the kings of the Sufiavean dynasty. Favoured 
by situation, by the Valour and attachment of their tribe, and by 
the unsettled condition of th^e empire, tlie chiefs of this race had, 
for centuries, maintained themselves in the possession they now 
enjoyed; and their rule had, at different periods, extended over 
several other districts of Khorassan. They had usually acknow- 


* He had eight song. The manqscript I write from itates, Uiat the eldest, Maho« 
Died Husseio Khan, had no talents for rule. It then proceeds to describe the contesM 
between the two next, and the other fire are never noticed. 
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CHAP. XX. ledged the King of Persia as their paramount sovereign; and, when 
the empire was in a settled state, had neither withheld their tribute 
nor the service of a quota of their troops : and the most powerful 
Monarchs of Persia had preferred the benefit they derived from 
this qualified submission, to the hazard of an effort to subdue 
them. 

The immediate predecessors * of the ruler of Tubbus had been 
remarkable for their courage and enterprise. He was himself deemed 
a sensible and moderate man, who, solely intent upon preserving 

* Aly Murd&n Khan, the present chief, had not hesitated, with an 

army of six or seven tlionsand me^||l'wfrance to Goonahhb&d, the frontier of his pos- 
sessions, and engage an Affgban force' of nearly treble his nnmbers, which Ahmed Shah 
had sent to attack him. He completely defeated them ; and was equally sncccssful 
in an action which he fought against still superior numbers sent by the same sovereign 
to revenge his former disgrace. But the gallant chief continued his pursuit of the 
latter force with an imprudent ardour: be fell into an ambush and was slain, after a 
desperate resistance : not one of the party who accompanied him either fled or surren- 
dered : they all fell near the body of their chief. But the enemy were ignorant of the 
importance of their victory, till a dying soldier, whom they were stripping, exclaimed, 
“ Why do you waste your time on me,.whcu the body of the noble Aly Murd&n Khan 
“ lies near tluit well i ” They hastened to inform the Aifghan general of this event, 
who collected his fugitive army : and the troops of Tubbus, dispirited by the loss of 
their chief, fled before those whom they bad so lately conquered. Meer M;ahomed 
Khan, the eldest son of the deceased chief, succeeded to his authority ; and, after Ahmed 
!jh.ah left Khorassan, he formed the project, not only of subduing that province, but of 
carrying his arms into the territories of the AHghans. He took Mushed, and several 
other towns in Khorassan. But his ambition was checked by the occurrence of divi- 
sions in his own family ; and, after he bad settled these, his life terminated in a manner 
not dissimilar to that of his father. He hod defeated the troops of a neighbouring 

m 

chief, Aly Yar Khan, of iiubzkw&r. W'hen'pnrsuing hiS enemies, his' horse fell, and 
lie was killed upon the spot, lie was succeeded by bis brother, Me^r Hussein Khan. 
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his &mily possessions, cherished no schemes of attacking those of chap. xx. 
others. His territories were about one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and nearly as much in breadth ; but great part of them 
was barren waste. The Town of Tubbus, which was rudely fortified, 
owed its principal strength to being surrounded for more than thirty 
miles in eVery direction by a desert. Meer Hussein Khan main- 
tained an army of two thousand horse and six thousand foot; and 
his followers were surpassed by none in valour or attachment to 
their chief; The whole population of the country is not estimated at 
more than thirty thousand families ; .but many of these are afiSuent, 
and almost all of tliem possessed ‘wHMe From the chief 
to the lowest of his subjects, they traffic in sheep and camels; but 
mostly in the latter, which they breed in their arid plains in great 
numbers. These they cither sell or let ; and the chief of Tubbus has 
generally more than a thousand camels lured out to the merchants of 
his own country, or to others who dwell in its vicinity. 

The Arab tribe of Ben-Shaib&n have now dwelt in this country Condition of 
for nearly two centuries, under the family of their present cliief. 

The author of a Memoir on the actual state of Khorassan observes, 
that they have never been expelled from their homes, (even for a 
“ day :) nor do they live," he adds, “ in fear of any such calamity f 
Tlie means of their -rulers, thpugh limited for the purposes of ambi- 
tion, are ample for those of defence: and the inhabitants of Tubbus, . 
and its dependent districts may hear, without a sigh, the travellers 

* This conntry it celebrated for producing the best tobacco in Persia, 
t Persian MS. 

t The principal of these is Toom, which lies at the distance of about sixty miles: 
it is defended by a yery strong ark, or citadel. 
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ciiAP. XX. w]io pass over their barten mountains and sandy deserts, tell of those 
fruitful fields, and delightful streams, which belong to countries that 
are at one moment the abode of plenty and of enjoyment; and at 
another, a scene of rapine and of desolation. 

The town and district of Kayn, which lie to the south-east of 
Tubbus, were under the rule of an Arabian i&mily * ** of high rank, whose 
ancestor, Mcer Ismail Khan, received a grant of it, to maintain his 
tribe, from the last of the Sufiavean monarchs. This chief served 
with distinction in the army of Kfidir Shah, and his grandson now 
inhented this sterile possession f. Numbers of camels arc reared 
in the plains of Kayn, mountains are covered with sheep; 

from the wool of which, carpets of different textures are made, 
of a quality equal to any produced in Persia. The rulers of this 
province usually pay their tribute in tliis manu&cturej; but tlie 
military service of their followers has always been an object more 
desired by their paramount lord than the revenue of. the lands they 
inhabit: for tlie Arabs || of Kayu have long enjoyed the reputation of 


* They were Syuds, of the tribe of Kh&zinah. 

t A part of the district of Kayn borders on the Desert of Seistan, while it is bounded 
in another quarter by the territories of the Affghans. The Desert of Seistan, which 
borders on Kayn, is called by the Mahomedan author whom T follow, the Desert of 
Lot." He asserts, in the same passage, that the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 

** whom God destroyed, and heaped the ruins upon the beads of their guilty inha- 
bi tents, were situated in this part of Persia.” 

% The revenue of Kayn was estimated, under the Suffavean princes, «*it twelve 
thousand tom&ns in specie, and as many kharwurs, or ass loads of grain. The toman 
is about forty shillings, and the tfss load one hundred maunds Tabreez, or severe hun- 
dred pounds weight. 

II They are computed at about twenty thousand families. The usual force which 

t 

their chief maintains, is between two and three thousand infantry, and a few horse. 
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being the hardiest and the bravest of the infhntry of Khorassan. chap. xx. 
Their present chief* had granted his aid to the unfortunate Lootf 
Aly Khan ; but the nature and situation of his country left him little 
to fear from the resentment of Aga Mahomed, whose wisdom would, 
he knew, at all limes, prefer his proffered allegiance, to the hazard 
to which his troops must be exposed in an unprofitable expedition, 
amid barren deserts and rugged mountains. 

The district of Tursheez, which lies immediately north of Tubbus, state of the 
is in possession of another tribe of Arabs 'f*. Their chief who had Tunbeca. 
been Governor both of Kermanshah a n^^f Hemt, was forced, after 
the death of Nfidir Shah, to leave lyfljBdi his tribe. He ^as in- 
vited by his brother || to settle at Tursheez, of which the latter bad 
made himself master. Like other rulers of similar condition, the 
chiefs of this place were often engaged in petty wars with their 
neighbours, and in internal disputes § ; but the authority of Moos- 
tdph4 Kooli Khan^ was, at this period, acknowledged by the 
whole tribe. The district of Tursheez is very productive **. It 
abounds in grain, and in fruits ff of all descriptions : but the Usbegs« 

* Meer Aly Kbaii. 

t They are called Meishmust, or ** the wantoD sheep a name they are said to 
have derived from having entered into a war about a sheep. They belonged, before 
that event, to the tribe of'Jflm&Uee. * 

it The name of this chief was Abdool Aly. He was a soldier of reputation, and 
much esteemed by N&dir. || Khullccl Khan. 

§ MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. f The son of Abdool Aly Khan. 

** Its revenue is estimated at thirty thousand tomans Kborassanee (about sixty 
thousand pounds,) per annum. This is the nett produce to the ruler, besides all pay- 
ment of collection, and the lands made over for the maintenance of bis tribe. 

ft The grapes, figs, and pomegranates of Tursheez, are deemed equal, if not superior, 
to any in Persia. 

VOL. 11. 2 G 
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CHAP. XX. 

An account of 
Isaak Khan, 


bad, for several years past, annually laid waste its fields, and plun- 
dered its villages. 

At a short distance* from Tursheez, a chief, called Isaak Khan, 
had established an influence and power, which was, perhaps, inferior 
to that of none of the petty rulers of Khorassan, and which was 
rendered more remarkable from having been entirely created by 
his personal exertions. Amid the sameness of scenes of usurpation, 
thc.altention is forcibly arrested by the contemplation of a man, who 
liad overcome every prejudice, and every obstacle that could combine 
to prevent his cither aspirins Jlo, or attaining authority. Isaak Khau 
had not even- the rank whuBkelongs to die lowest individual of a 
military tribe. He was born'^a Taujickf, and was, according to pre- 
judice, by birth unwarlike : but his father, who was the servant of a 
chief of the branch of the tribe of Kfirfi 'l'dtfir:|;, had shown himself 
above the duties of a shepherd, which was his first employ, and had 
latterly been trusted with the command of a hundred men. The 
young Isaak, who derived claims from the character of his father, 
^was appointed one of the mace-bearers to his chief, whom he per- 
suaded to depute him to Turbut-c-Hyderce, (then an inconsiderable 
■ place,) to rebuild a caravansary for the use of travellei's. Having 
obtained a considerable sum of money for this purpose, he com- 


* About thirty miles to the north-east. 

t The word Taujick has been before explained. It is always applied to unwarlike 
peasants and citizens. 

X The black Tktftrs, or, as Europeans would term it, Tartars. Tliis tribe had come 
from Tartary with Timonr. He had settled part of them in Turkey, and part in Kbo- 
rassan. After his death they had dispersed. Nftdir Shah had desired to reassemble 
them, and seven or eight thousand families had been brought together under Nnjuff 
Aly Khan, the chief in whose service Isaak Khan and his father were employed. 
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mcnced the execution of his task. But his plans, which had been chap. xx. 
long laid, now approached to maturity. * He gradually converted the 
caravansafy he was directed to build into a square fort ; and his in- 
trigues to foment divisions in the tribe to which he was attached were 
so successful, that by the time his work was completed, the chief that 
had employed him was slain by some of his own officers, and his 
sons were compelled to fly the country, to save themselves from a 
similar fate. 

These events produced feuds in the tribe of KArk TktAr, which 
added to the power of Isaak Khan^^th whom all the discon- 
tented found refuge: and, strengthdR^^y these adherents, and 
by tliat wisdom which enabled him to turn every occurrence, amid 
the revolutions which sunuunded him, to advantage, the shepr 
herd’s son soon became one of the most powerful nobles of Kho- 
rassan. He had been, in the early part of his career, greatly aided 
by the monarch of the AiTghans, whose army he had joined, and 
whose court he had visited: but when his power increased, he 
ventured to throw off his alle^ance; and the troubled state of the. 
dominions of Cabul left him without apprehension from that 
quarter. 

A writer, who was in Khorassan the year before that province 
was invaded by Aga Mahomed Khan, states, “ that the possessions 
** of Isaak Khan extend on the north to the gates of Mushed, a 
“ distance of more than a hundred miles: and they stretch almost 
“ as far south in the direction of Klikf *. His revenue is very 
^ considerable; and he maintains a force of six thousand men : but 


* The direct line is rather south-east. 
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CHAP. XX. “ he trusts more to policy than to arms for his future security. 
« This extraordinary man ” he remarks, “ has hitherto never failed 
“ in conciliating, when it was necessary, the good opiniod and con- 
“ -fidence of his superiors. He is dreaded and hated by those that 
** deem themselves his equals ; who have seen, with envy and asto* 
nishment, the success of all his measures : but no ruler was ever 
“ more beloved by his subjects ; and none," continues his biogra^ 
pher*, ever more merited to be so; for to them he devotes 
“ himself. He manages all his own affairs ; and, in his most remote 
districts, there are no great renters, or deputies, who have the 
** power to oppress his pdbpfe. His mind is incessantly oecupied, 
and he was never known to spend an idle moment. No one," 
this writer f obseri'es, “ is intrusted with the secrets of tliis inscrut- 
“ able man ; but experience has led all to repose with confidence 
** in his wisdom. He is the first merchant in his country; and 
** derives, from this source, half as much revenue:]; as he takes from 
** his subjects. The integrity and regularity of his dealing is so 
remarkable, that his bills are current not only in Khorussan, 
“ but all over Cabul and Persia. This chief," the same author 
‘ adds, “ reads a great deal, and is esteemed a good Arabian and 

* Penian MS. f MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

j; His whole revenue is computed at a huudred thousand tomfins, (two hundred 
thousand pounds); thirty thousand of which is stated to be from his own estates, 
almost all of which be has purchased ; forty thousand from his subjects ; and twenty 
thousand, profits of his merchandise. He is said to have three thousand camels con- 
tinually on hire with the caravaife between India and Persia. He exports all the dried 
fruits and other produce of his own estates, and imports the produce of other countries, 
which he sells. 
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** Persian scholar. He is thorou^ly versed both in the history of chap. xx. 
“ bis country and neighbouring nations; and he appears carelul 
“ to give' bis sons the best possible education, particularly those by 
** the daughter of the chief of the Kdrd TMrs, whom he married 
** soon after the death of that noble. His politic preference of this 
« part of his family, and his declaration that the eldest son of this 
** high-born lady shall be bis heir, has reconciled many of her tribe 
“ to his authority." 

The greatest relaxation which Isaak Khan permitted himself to 
enjoy, was, perhaps, of a nature mor^ calculated to give stability to 
his power, as it advanced his reputnt|j|l|h, than all the labour he 
underwent. Turbut*o-Hyderee, which he had raised from an incon- 
siderable village into a town of consequence, was a place of great 
resort to pilgrims, merchants, and travellers. The Persians boast 
(not without some reason) that they excel all other nations in 
the virtue of hospitality. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
dwell with exultation on this part of the character of Isaak Khan ; 
whose Mehnidn Kbdnfth, or hall of entertainment, which could con- 
tain nearly five hundred guests, was always open ; and from it, none, 
however low, or of whatever persuasion, were excluded. The author 
before quoted * remarks, ** that his hospitality and charity are so 
“ boundless, that even the Hindoos f who applied here are supplied 
“ with money, that they might purchase and cat apart that meal 
** which their religion forbad them to enjoy in the society of others." 

* MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassaa. 

t There ore a number of Hindoos settled in Khorassan, and many pass through 
that province on their way to other parts of Persia. 
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CHAP. XX. 


State of the 
district ofSub- 
zftwar. 


Isaak Khan is represented * as ddighting in this part of his esta- 
blishment. He always dines with his guests ; and his attentions are 
said to be so divided, that, to use the words of a Persian aulhorf , 

Princes and beggars arc equally pleased.'’ It is in these hours 
of relaxation that he displays his great knowledge of men and books, 
and adds, by the information lie irceives, to his past stock of know- 
ledge. We cannot be surprised that those who have for days, weeks, 
and months, listened to his conversation, and partaken of his hospi- 
tality, should spread his name in every direction. This reputation 
was of itself a safeguard, for the most absolute sovereigns of Asia are 
themselves the slaves of 'public opinion; and the monarch who, 
without an adequate pretext, should even diminish means so justly 
accumulated and so nobly used, would be exposed to reproach from 
all who had either enjoyed or heard of the bounty of this extraordinary 
man. This account of Isaak Khan is taken from tlic pen of one 
who knew and admired that chief ; but it is confirmed by the infor- 
mation of more impartial observers ; and, though it may be highly 
coloured, there can be no doubt that it is substantially true. 

The Town and district of Subzkwar:};, which lies between that of 
Turbut-e-Hyderee and Irak, has, since the death of N&dir Shah, been 

* Meerza Aly Nuckee, a very seosible Persian, who had travelled a great deal, and 
was several weeks at Turbnt-e*Hyderee, was still more enthosiastic in his praises of the 
extraordinary talents and the hospitality of Isaak Khan, than the author of the history 
of that chief, which has been followed. 

t MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

X The revenue of this pro^nce has been estimated at twelve thousand tom&ns, 
(twenty thousand pounds,) twenty-four thousand khftrwkrs of grain, one thousand of 
cotton, and three hundred of silk. 
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ia the possessioii of Aly Ydr Khan, the chief of a Turkish tribe chap. xx. 
who has endeavoured, by ib^ying some strong holds, to render 
himself independent: but he possesses little power, and has 
often been in danger from the attacks of the petty rulers in hb 
vicinity. To the north of Mushed, along the more mountainous An account «r 
part of Khorassan, (which borders on the country of the Turko* Kabooihan 
mans, who now inhabit the lands of the ancient kingdom of nn. 
Khaurizm,) two Kurdish chieb, high in the favour and employ, of 
Nddir and his successors, established their tribe. These chiefs were 
both dead, but their sons had inherited their possessions. Ameer 
Goond.h Khaiif was the ruler of Kdboo^jyi ; and Mdmeish Khan, of 
Chinnaran. There is nothing in the history of these two nobles which 
merits notice. Tliey had fortified the towns in which they resided 
sufficiently to resist the attack of an array unprovided with artillery : 
but their fields were continually exposed to the inroads of the Turko- 
man tribes in one quarter, and the ruler of the Usbegs in the other. 

'J'he former they were able to oppose : but they were compelled to 
purchase an exemption from the violence of Uic latter, by a present, 
or rather tribute, which was repeated every time that be made or 
^threatened an incursion into their territories. Though the tract of 
country over which (heir authority Avas established was not large, it 
was very productive. Some part of their revenue, particularly that 
of Mfimeish Khan, was derived from his superior stud of horses : 
these were descended from the fine Arabians brought by Nddir Shah 
to this quarter ; and the progeny, from being crossed with the stronger 
breeds of the country, and nourished with rich pasture, attained to 

* The name of the tribe is Ghiiichi. They are a branch of the tribe of TochUtmish, 
the firbt of the tribes of Kapcback. t The name of his tribe is ZAfferauloo. 
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CHAP. XX. considerable size and strength, as well as beauty : and so great was 
their value, that the monarchs, whose paramount power he was 
compelled to acknowledge, had always made it a condition, that 
part of the tribute of MAmeish Khan should be some of his highest 
bred colts. 

state of the To the east of the possessions of these chiefs stands the once 
City ofMenr. of Merv, the capital (as has been before stated,) of 

ft 

the ancient Maigiana. This city was founded by Alexander the 
Great, and became the residence of one of his successors, Antiochus 
Nicator, who called it Antiocha. In more modem days it was 
deemed one of the four'^oyal cities* of Khorassan, and was 
often the residence of powerful monarchs. When the Suifavean 
kings fixed their capital at Isfahan, Merv, which became the fron- 
tier city on the most exposed quarter of the empire, was always 
committed to the charge of a military leader of the liighest rank. 
In the reign of TAmdsp the First, a branch f of the Kujur tribe 
had been sent to Merv ; and their chiefs had, with some vicissitudes 
of fortune, ever since remained governors of that city. Subsequent 
to the death of NAdir Shall, Byram Aly Khan maintained it for 
. a long period against the annual attacks of the Usbegs: but thc^ 
contest was unequal; and the gallant chief, after a noble struggle j;, 
was defeated and slain in an action which was fought near the banks 
of the Oxus. His son, Mahomed Hussein Khan, who was every 
way worthy of his father, maintained, for a short period, the 

* These four were Mashed, or Toos, Mishapore, Herat, and Menr. 

t The name of this branch is Aadftnloo. 

^ In the Life of Byram Aly Khan, which is given at some length in a Persian 
manuscript in my possession, he is said, by his valour and condiict, to have gained 
frequent and great advantages over the Usbegs. 
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possession of the walls of the City of Mer\r, which wece his only inhe- chap. xx. 
litance ; for the Usb^ had rende^ the country round it a barrel 
waste. Though denied aid by the chiefs of Khorassan, and very 
ineffidentiy supported by the Affghan monarch, Timour Shah, he 
continued, while a ray of hope remained, to strive against adver- 
sity : but the inhabitants of Merv, who began to experience all the 
miseries of femine, at last compelled him to surrender*. 

The Court of Constantinople was, at this period, too dec;ply a . d . 1795. 
involved in the result of those changes which distracted Europe, of 

to be able to take any concern in the aj&irs of Persia. It left the 
management of these'^to the rulers ^'^ts eastern provinces, the 
principal of whom was Soliman Aga, who had for many years 
been PdchA of Bagdad. This chief has been already mentioned 
as the brave defender of Bussorah when it was attacked by the 
troops of Kurreem Khan. He had subsequently attained hb pre- 
sent high station,' in which he had used every means to strengthen 
liimself, that, he might escape the usual fate of Turkbh governors. 

He liad been completely successful, and was considered to be 

* Mahomed Hussein Khan was carried a prisoner to Bokharah ; and for some 
time after his arrival at that city be was treated with honour and distinction : but 
he soon became an object of jealousy to his conqueror, and was obliged to save his 
life by sudden flight. After wandering for several years as an exile, and suffering all 
the vicissitudes of fortune, he reached the Court of Persia, where he was received in 
the warmest manner : and he at this moment enjoys the friendship of the king, who 
honours him with peculiar regard. But even royal favours cannot banish from die 
memory of this able and respectable nobleman the traces of his misfortunes ; for he 
has not only been deprived of his inheritance, but has survived the dsutmetion of liis 
trib^ and the death of all his family, most of whom were sacrificed to appease the 
resentment of the tyrannical bigot from whose power he had fled. 

U 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XX. firmlj established in his pachalik. His mild, virtues* had. contri- 
buted as much as' his wisdom and courage to the fulfilment of 
this object. He was beloved by the inhabitants of Bagdad, and 
of the cities under his immediate rule. The tributaries of his 
government, which included the Arab tribesf who feed their flocks 
on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, between his capital and 
Bussorah, and the diflerent chiefs of Kurdistan, who acknowledged 
theijnsclves subjects of the Turkish government, viewed SoUman 
PAchd with respect, and granted him a willing obedience : while the 
Court of Constantinople, afler discovering that his authority was 
too strongly . established td^be easily subverted, declared itself 
satisfied with his rule. His moderation and good sense led him 
to preserve the most amicable relations with all his neighbours; 
and since the death of Kurrcem Khan no circumstance had oc- 
curred to disturb the good understanding which subsisted between 
Persia and Turkey. 

* 1 visited the Court of Soliman F!tch& in A. D. 1800, and was equally struck by 
the simplicity and manliness of his character. This chief, like most of those who 
enjoy high station in the Turkish territories, had been a slave; bat no unpleasant 
feelings seemed associated with the recollection of his former condition. After he had 
introduced me to some of his chief officers, he called up a person, and said:," This, 
" Captaiii Malcolm, is the son of my first master. He treated me with the greatest 
“ kindness. I try to repay the obligation by considering his son as my own child !” 

t The rule of the Turkish government over these tribes is very lenient : and they 
have been rescued, by sulrmission to it, from a condition of continual- war with each 
other. They arc sensible of this benefit: and I beard a chief of one of them say, 

That if there Was no Pfichd of .Bagdad, he would put a Turk’s cap upon a stick, and 
“ not only offer it allegiance, but recommend all the tribes in his neighbourhood to do 
“ the same.*' 
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Th^itise of Ahmed Shah Abd&llee to the soVoeignty of Cabiil chap. xx. 
and Candahar has been before noticed. That princ^ had greatly 
added to the wealth and fame of his own family and Ins kingdom ^ 
by six successive invasions of India, in all of which he was sue- luiiuccewon. 
cessful ; but in one he obtained the highest renown among Mahomed- 
ans by the memorable defeat* that he gave to the Marhatta army, 
which he encountered upon the plains of Paniput, a fow-iOiles 
to the northward of Dehli. This victory was the first effectual 
check to the power of that great Hindoo nation, whose conquests, a 
few months before it was gained, extended from the most southern 
regions of the peninsula of India to the ^nks of the Indus. 

Ahmed Shah, as has been already mentioned f, subdued the 
greater part of Khorassan ; and he was acknowledged as their par^ 
mount sovereign by almost all the ehiefs of that quarter. This prince 
was continually occupied in foreign wars. He had in fact no other 
means of subsisting his aimy, or of preserving the obedience of his 
turbulent vassals. He received but a small revenue from his extensive 
territories ; for the countries of Cabul and ^||pidahar hdd almost all 
been made over to different tribes, who, in return for the lands that 
supported them, gave their military service. Ahmed was too able 
and too considerate to hazard his power by an attempt to subdue 
his rude subjects into a submission that was incompatible with 

• « 

* This famous action was fought in January A. D. 178l> It was a contest 
between the Mahomedans and Hindoos for the sovereignty of India. The Maho- 
medan army amounted to sixty thousand men, of whom not one half were Affghans: 
bnt his own troops were those upon which Ahmed Shah most depended. The Mar- 
hattas were computed between seventy and eighty thousand. They were defeated 
with great slaughter. t Vide Vol. II. page IIS. 
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CHAP. XX. tbeir usages. He was grateful for tiidr attachment, and piatient of 
thdr disobedience ; and endeaTOured, by every means, he could, 
to improve the advantage which he derived from belonging to 
the venerated fhmily of Seedoozehi*. By accommodating his nde 
to the character and prejudices of his subj^ts, he became a 
powerful monarch. But his authority had never any other founda- 
tion than his popularity with the warlike tribes of his nation ; and 
as these were devoted to their respective chiefs, and distracted 
by internal feuds, we can hardly conceive a more uncertain or 
dangerous inheritance than that which this sovereign bequeathed at 
his death f to his son, Timouir ShahiJ;. That prince, more intent bn 
the enjoyment than the increase of his power, seemed only desirous 
of repose. He removed the seat of government from Candahar 
to Cabul, because he preferred the peaceable disposition of the 
inhabitants of the latter city to the turbulence of those of the former. 
He maintained hardly any troops except a body of guards, formed 
chiefly of men not belonging to Afighan tribes ; and so far from 
attempting fordgn conquests, he allowed the great feudatories of the 
empire to withhold their tribute, and some even to throw off* their 
'allegiance, without an efibrt to subdue them. Notwithstanding his 
weakness and inaction, Timour Shah, aided by the impression of 
his Other’s character ||, occupied the throne which he had inherited 

* Vide detcriptioo of tbi* tribe, Vol. I. page 599. 
t He died in Jane 1773. He was only fifty years of age. 
t Timour bad to overcome some opposition before he obudned the crown, the 
vizi« of Ahmed Shah having, when that sovereign died, attempted to raise his younger 
brother to the throne. 

H One author states, that he was greatly indebted to the full treasury he possessed 
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twenty yrars. But^ repose which had marked his reign te^ chap. xx. 
minated with his life; and his son, Zemaun Sbah,'wu assailed 
by the open oir secret attacks of all his brothers, who found ready 
adherents among martial tribes, who hated that tranquillity which 
condemned them to inaction. 

Several of the southern provinces of the Affghan kingdom had 
thrown olF their dependence on the Monarchs of Cabul. The govern* stateorsciud, 
ment of Scind had been usurped by a race of chiefs* whose ancestors 
were converted from the Hindoo faith ; and that fine province was, 
at this period, under the rule of three brothers of this family, who 
had establislied an authority which was even more rude and barl)a- 
rous than that which they had subverted.' The countries of Seistan, Seistan, Ba- 

loocbistmi| 

of Baloochistan, aqd of Mekran, had, since the death of Ahmed Shah, and Mvktaii. 

• 

granted no more than a nominal obedience. The chief of one of 
the principal tribes of the former province, though be only enjoys 
a revenue of a few thousand rupees f, and his whole force hardly 
amounts to five hundred men, styles himself the descendant of tiie 
ancient Kings of Persia, and adds to his name the proud title of 
Kaianee. This plunderer, for such he is, inhabits a small town 
called Jullalabad, situated amid the vast ruins of the ancient City 
of Seistan, or' Dooshak ; and among those that obey him are the 

for the tranquillity hU territories enjoyed. Hiis might have had that eifect, as it 
placed him above the necessity of acts of violence an3 oppression. 

* Scind, which may be described as forming a delta where the mouths of the Indus 
fall into the ocean, and which, bounded by the sea to the south, and by deserts that 
divide it from the provinces of India to the east, is separated to the northward 
and westward by lofty ranges of mountains from the countries of Baloochistan and 
Affghanistan. t Captain Christie’s Journal. 
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ciup. XX. tribe of Nousheerwaq, who feed &eir flocks.in the Yale of Sohrab*. 
We cannot but smile when the glory of the former days of Persia is 
brought to our contemplation by such symbols : but' the existence 
of these ancient names among this rude and unaltered people, the 
immense ruins which arc found in every part of this deserted, but 
once flourishing province, afibrd the strongest evidence that there is 
a foundation in truth for what has ever been deemed the most fabu* 
lous part of the ancient History of Persia f. 

Baloochistan, and great part of Mekran, were, at this period, 
under the rule of N kisser Klian, whose ancestors had enjoyed con- 
siderable power over these'barren countries for nearly two centuries. 
The conciliating policy of Ahmed Shah had induced this chief to 

become his vassal : but a re^ar treaty was drawn up between the 

• " , 

sovereign and his powerful dependant; and one condition stipulated, 
that neither Ndsser Khan, nor his successors, should ever be called 
upon to interfere or to aid in the settlement of any of the internal 
disputes of the Aflgbans. That chief had, since the death of Ahmed, 
withdrawn himself from the Court of Cabul, and his territories could 
not, therefore, be deemed subject to that prince. The Kings of 
.Cabul still retained a small part of Khorassan: their principal 

* The late Captun Christie, who travelled through Scistan in 1810 , describes 
Sohrab as a fine valley, extending north and south about fifty miles, and about twelve 
in breadth. lie lodged in a village of die same name as the valley. This officer' also 
visited Dooshak ; the ruins of which, he affirms, cover as much ground as the site of 
Isfahan. The houses appear to have been built of sun-dried bricks, with arched and 
dome roofs, and were in genertd two stories high. The modern Town of Jullolabad 
contains about two thousand inhabitants.— Captain Christie’s Journal. 

t The History of Roostum and his Family.— Vide Vol. I. chap. vi. and vii. 
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possessidta Sn tkat prbViiice was the City of Herat, which ciup.xx. 
been committed to die care of a son of the reigning monarch, 

Zemaun Shah. 

This chapter would be incomplete mthput a view of the actual An account 

of the Tartar 

condition of that part of Tartary which is situated betweein Khorassan tribes who In- 
and the Jaxartes. The inhabitants of this region had, irom the tri« between 
most early ages, made constant inroads upon the frontier provinces 
of Persia ; and they several times overrun and subjugated the whole 
of that kingdom. Pour centuries had elapsed since the sword of 
Timour had laid waste its fields and destroyed its cities : but the 
traces of desolation still remained, to remind its inhabitants of what 
their ancestors had suffered'; and they watched, with* the most 
anxious alarm, every appearance which indicated the' gathering of* 
clouds in that quarter whence those storms had burst which had 
overwhelmed their country in ruin. 

Those provinces which lie immediately north of Khorassan, 
lictween the Oxus and the Caspian, and which formed part of 
the kingdom of Khaurizm, arc possessed by a number of tribes, 
which trace their descent from some men of a Moghul family*, 
who are represented to have emigrated at a very early period 
from the northern parts of Tartary to the provinces they now 
inhabit. They married, according to this account, the women of 
the country where they settled; and, though their descendants 
were not deemed worthy of being ranked in the tribe of their 

* D’Herbelot, on the authority of Mirkhond, states, that they were of the tribe 
of Oghoua Khan, who was the third prince of the Moghul dynasty, being the grandson 
of Moghul Kban^ its founder. 
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CHAP. XX. fethm, they were, as a robast and wailike raciEi, .^ddioi^inatcd 
Turkoman*, which si^fies “ like or resembling to Turks." 

We have, in former parts of this History, made frequent men- 
tion of these tribes. They had enjoyed lar^ possessions in Asia 
Minor, in the plains of which many of them still dwell. Their 
chiefs had, at one time, attained sovereign power in Persia, and 
tjvo families of Turkoman princes are numbered among the dynas- 
ties who have possessed that empire. The tribes f whicli now 
occupied the pasture lands on the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
were too disunited to attempt conquest, or to pretend to power; 
but they were, at the same time, too bold and restless to remain 
at peace tv.ahd, during the whole period that intervened from the 
death of^Nddir Shah till the establishment of the power of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, they had made almost annual predatory inroads 
into Persia: nor were their enterprises conhndd, to the provinces in 
their vicinity ; they were extended into Irak. We are assured, from 
authority we cannot doubt, that parties of twenty or thirty Turko- 
man horse often ventured within sight of the City of Isfahan. They 
expected success in these incursions from the suddenness of their 
‘ attack, and the uncommon activity and strength of the horses on 

which they rode. Their sole object was plunder; and when they 

* 

arrived at an unprotected village, the youth of both sexes were seized, 
and tied on led horses, (which the Turkomans took with them for 

* Tnrkoman is an abbreviated compound of Turk-manond: the latter term signifies 
" resembling." The etymology of this name is at once so simple and so probable, 
that we can hardly doubt its correctness. 

t The families of the white and black sheep.— Vide Vol. I. page 490. 
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the purpose, of canning their booty ,) and hurried away into a distaht chap. xx. 
captivity, with a.speed • which generally baffled all pursuit. 

Though the hostility of these barbarians was a serious evil to the 
districts which they visited, they had no collective strength that could 
render them formidable as an enemy to Persia : but the condition of 
the tribes which dwelt beyond the Oxus, as &r as the Lake of Anal in 
one direction, and the Jaxartes in another, was very different. These 
had been either subdued by the arts or the power of a prince callhd 
Bcggcc Jdn, who, clothed in the humble garment of a mendicant, 
and deriving at one moment aid from superstition, and at another 
from his sword, had established his authority over, the kingdom of 
Maverul-,Naher, or Transoxania. 

A gredt tribe, or ratlier a horde, who dwell upon the plains of 
Kapchack, adopted the name of thdr ruler, Usbeg Khan, a prince 
of the race of Chenghiz. The appellation of Usbeg afterwards 
became that of a considerable nation, which boasted, among its 
people, some of the most warlike tribes of Tartary. The defeat of 
this race by Timour has been already stated, as well as their subsc- 
(|uciit success against his descendant, the celebrated Baber f. The 


* The Turkoman horse is a fine animali between fifteen and sixteen hands high. 
He is bred from the .Arabian : but tlic cross of the breed of the countryi and the fine 
pasture, have given him great size and strength. There are probably no horses in the 
world that can endure so much fatigue. 1 ascertained, after the minutest examination 
of the fact, that those small parlies of Turkomans who ventured several hundred miles 
into Persia, used both to advance and retreat at the average of nearly one hundred 
miles a day. They train their horses for these expeditions as we should for a race; and 
the expression they use to describe a horse in condition for a chapow (which may be 
translated a foraye) is, that his flesh is marble.” f Vide Vol. I. page 489. 
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CHAP. XX. Usbeg chief who had overcome that prince, was, in^ his turn, over- 
thrown and slain by the gallant Shah Ismail, the first rhonarch of 
the Suffiivean face who filled the throne of Persia. But his de- 
scendants continued, for three centuries, to reign over the territories 
of Bokharah. Their power had, for some years before Nfidir Shah 
invaded that country, been upon the decline; and that event, by 
degrading their authority, may be said to have tominated their rule. 
The few princes who were subsequently elevated to the throne were 
merely pageants in the hands of powerful chiefs: and we are in- 
formed, that when the male line of the race of Chenghiz* became 
extinct, a son of. a pious Syud (who was smd to be descended of 
a female f branch of the royal family,) was raised to tlie throne; 
'and to this pageant, proud and jealous tribes granted their nominal 


* Raheem Beg, who had commanded the ten thousand Usbegs sent witli N(ullr, 
usurped, after the death of that monarch, the chief power at Bokharah. He slew 
Ahool Fyze Khan, and elevated his infant son, Ahdool Momecn Khan : hut on hearing 
some years afterwards, that the young prince, when practising archery, had, on aiming 
at a water-melon, in which he saw a fancied rescmhlance to Raheem Beg, said, " Now 
“ for the head of Atta Baha,” (or father-tutor,) the name he gave Raheem Beg; that 
chief conceived he cherished designs of revenging his father, and directed his death in 
a manner that should make it appear accidental. This was effected hy one of his com- 
panions running against him .when standing o.n the brink of a well. He wiu the last 
of the male descendants of Chenghiz.— Mbkr Yusoof Aly’s MS. 

t The prince so elevated is termed Khaujah Zadah, or son of a Khanjah. The title 
of Khanjah, or Shaikh, is in Tartary only given to the descendants of the prophet, or 
of the three first caliphs, Ahouheker, Omar, and Osman. But it is the hahit of the Kings 
of Tartary, as it had been for ttiose of Persia, to marry their daughters to pious Syuds ; 
and. it is stated, that^the children selected as pageants were descendants of the royal 
fimily by female branches. 
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allegianoe. The internal discord, however, which tins state of affiiin chap, xx: 
occasioned, had reduced the government of the Usbcgs to the lowest 
state of weakness. It was restored to effidaicy and power by the 
extraordinary efibrts of one of the most uncommon diaracten that 
any age or country has produced. 

Beggee J4n * was the eldest son of the Ameer Daniel, who had, History of 
during the latter years of his life, by possessing himself of the person 
of the nominal prince f, exercised an almost absolute authority o^er 
those tribes of the Usbegs which inhabit the territories immediately 
dependent upon BokhUrah. When that noble died, he divided his 
great wealth among his numerous family, < but declared Beggee Jftn 
his heir. That chief, however, who had for some time:]: before 

• 

* The name of this extraordinaiy man was Ameer Mafiasaoim : his title was Shah 
Moor&d, which signifies the *^^ired king bat he is best known by his more familiar 
apiiellation of Beggee J&n, wBieh is the name used by almost all his countrymen when 
speaking of this favourite prince. I shall therefore use it, in preference to the others. 

t The name of this pageant was Abdool GhSzee Khan. He was the son of a Syud, 
or Khaujah, called Abdool Raheem Cbakboottee,or " old clothes;" alluding (according 
to the MS. I here follow,) to an usage this pious man had of picking up old clothes, 
washing them, and making them up again, in order to bestow upon the poor, or to use 
as garments fur himself. Mcer Yusoof Aly (the author of the MS.) adds, that the 
youngest von of Abdool Raheem had been chosen by Raheem Beg, when he conquered 
the tribes of Khaurizm, to be their king ; and these turbulent subjects had yielded ait 
obedience to the young Syud, which they would have given to no Tartar chief. 

When, however, Raheem Beg died, they put the pageant he had placed upon the 
throne to death.^MnaR Yvsoof Alt’s MS, 

:|; The Manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gunjavjee states, that Ire had Tor many years 
led tliis life: but Meer Yusoof Aly asserts, that he was, in his youth, very licentious, 
that he did not retire firom the world till he was thirty-five years of age, and that bis 
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CHAP. XX. clothed himself in the patched garment of a fakeer, or reli^ous men- 
dicant, instead of taking a part in those contests for power into 
which all his brothers and near relations had entered, shut himself 
up in a mosque, and forbad any person to disturb his religious 
meditations. He also refoscd to accept the share which had been 
left to him of his father's wealth. Take it," said he to those who 
brought it to him, ** to the managers of the public charities. Bid 
** ‘tlicm reimburse with it, as far as they can, those from whom it was 
“ extorted. I can never.consent to stain my hands with money that 
has been obtained by violence." The same writer who states this 
fact, asserts^ that he attired himself in the coarse dress worn by those 
who supplicate for mercy, and, having hung a sword round his neck, he 
.proceeded to every quarter of the City of Bokharah, imploring, with 
tears in his eyes, the forgiveness and blessings of the inhabitants for 
his deceased fother, and offering his own lifoAs an expiatory sacrifice 
for any sins or crimes which the Ameer Daniel might have committed. 
The character of Beggee Jkn already stood high among the learned 
and religious ; for he was deeply versed in theology, and had written 
many valuable tracts : but this was the first time he had presented 
himself to the people. These, at once astonished and delighted at 
seeing such proofs of humility and sanctity in a person of his rank, 
crowded around him as if he had been a prophet, and all joined with 
him in prayers for blessings upon his parent. After, having, by 

fathei's death happened about a year afterwards.' If we grant credit to his account, 
Beggee Jib (like Henry 'V.) bed beea severely reprehended by the chief judge of bis 
father’s capital: but, unlike our generous prince,' Beggee Jan, the moment he had the 
power, put the venjerable Virier of Bokharah, who had censured his conduct, to death. 
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this proceeding*, ei^icated those feelings of revenge ivhich the chap. xx. 
violence of his father’s rule had excited, he retired to the principal 
mosque of the city, where he gave himself up for several months’]' to 
devotion and mental abstraction. No one was allowed to approach 
him during this period, except some of his favourite disciples. 

Beggce Jdn, when he first assumed the holy mantle, had adopted 
the tenets of a Soofiee. He now openly professed himself to be one 
of those visionary devotees, who, from having their souls continually 
fixed on the contemplation of Uie divine essence, expect to attain a 
state of mental beatitude, which leads tliem to despise all the 
pleasures of this world, and, above aU, earthly power. Consistency 
required, that while he professed this doctrine, he should not easily 
comply with the entreaties of the inhabitants of Bokharah ; who, wearied 
with the internal troubles caused by the ambition of his relations, 
earnestly solicited him to assume the government. The populace, 
who were entirely devoted to him, assembled daily at the mosque 
where he resided, and attended him wherever he went. The first in- 
stance in which he used the great influence and authority that 

* lo this account I have followed the Manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gunjavec. 

Meet Yusoof Aly states, that he only went over part of Bokharah, and deputed Mool- 
lah Meer Hashem to go over the remaining parts of the city. The difference in these 
accounts is immaterial. We are told by the former, that one man alone refused to 
join in the prayers for the Ameer Dapiel. ** That noble,*' he said, *' extorted money 
" from me, and I cannot render the act lawful by forgiving him." The sum was large ; 
but Reggee J&n was instantly enabled to pay it, by the voluntary contributions of his 
enthusiastic followers. 

t One of the writers of his life states, that he remained in this state of abstraction 
twelve months, and composed, during this period, the best of bis works, the Ej/u-ul- 
Uikmut, oT Tbe.Eye of Science.” 
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CHAP. XX. he had acquired, was to destroy all the drinking and gainbling 
houses in Bokharah. These are stated to have amounted to several 
thousands; and we are assured*, that so extraordinary was the 
veneration for the commands of this holy prince, that even those 
who were ruined by this act, aided in its accomplishment. 

Some of the brothers of Beggec Jin had been slain ; and the 
danger in which his family were placed, from an increasing spirit of 
revolt among their own followers, led them at last to join in the 
general request, that he would assume the government : but all was in 
vain, till the occurrence of a serious commotion in the capital, in 
which about a thousand citizens lost their lives, excited his compas- 
sion. Upon this occasion, the nominal king, Abdool Ghhzee Khan, 
and all the nobles, assembled; and, having come to the mosque 
where he dwelt, they compelled him to attend them to the tomb of 
his fadier. Ameer Daniel, and at that sacred spot be was solemnly 
invoked to support a falling state. Apparently overcome by the 
urgency of their entreaties, he promised to give his counsel and aid 
in the management of public affiiirs : but we are informed, that he 
withheld from active interference till Ne&z Aly, a chief who had 
‘ rebelled during the rule of his father, and seized upon the City of 
Sbaher-e-subz, ventured to make an inroad upon the territories of 
Bokharah. This act roused his indignation so much, that he 
accepted the title of regent, and marched, at the head of a large 
army, to attack the invader; whom he not only forced to retreat 
from the territori^ of Bokharah, but to abandon some of those 
countries of which he had for some time been in possession. Beggee 


* Persiao MS. 
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JAn may, from this date, be deemed the actual ruler of the Usbegi ; 
for though he never assumed any title but that of regent, and con- 
tinued to pay a. nominal obedience to Abdool Ghdaee Khan, he 
exercised, during the remainder of his life, an absolute and' undis- 
puted authority over his nation. No prince was ever more unani- 
mously chosen to fill the seat of power; and his first care, after 
he assumed the government, was to show his gratitude to those by 
whom he had been elevated, by the establishment of some salutary 
regulations for the administration of justice, the collection of revenue, 
and the payment of the army. 

The policy of Beggee J4n made him studiously reject all those 
claims to respect and obedience which he had inherited from his 
father, the Ameer Daniel ; who had not only been, for a short period^ 
the ruler of the Usbegs, but was the chief of a powerful tnbe. His 
artful son knew too well the jealousies and the resentments with 
which such claims were associated, to desire tliat they should appear 
in any shape as the foundation of his authority; therefore, in 
framing regulations for the management of public affairs, he gave 
to every institution a shape suited to his own character; and 
he desired always to be considered as a religious recluse, that 
had been compelled by his countrymen to exercise regal power; 
but who was resolved, as far as the discharge of his duties would 
permit him, to maintain, amid all the temptations with which he 
was surrounded, the same life of rigid austerity and self-denial, 
as he should have passed if he had never been calfed from a cell to 
a throne. The splendid court at which the nobles of Bokharah 
had been accustomed to attend, was abolished ; and in its place he 
established what may be termed a hall of justice, at which he sat as 


24r 
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CHAP. XX. president, aided by forty mooUahs*, or learned menf. All who had 
complaints to make, came to this hall ; but the prosecutor was never 
allowed to speak unless the accused was present. No person, how- 
ever high his rank, dared to refuse | a summons to attend this court. 
A slave could cite his master before it. Beggee J^, we are in- 
humed ||, listened with great patience to the statement of both parties ; 
and, in all cases not criminal, he sent them away, with an advice to 
coAie to an amicable adjustment of their difference. If they did so, 
the cause terminated ; if not, he took notes, at their reappearance, of 
the evidence produced ; and these were given, with his opinion, to 
the moollahs; who were directed to prepare a fetwah, or decision, 
.according to the holy law. The parties, even after this proceeding, 
had a week allowed them to accommodate their dispute ; but if tlmt 
period elapsed without their having done so, the sentence was passed, 
and became irrevocable. 

Criminal justice was administered according to the Koinn. 
Robbers were punished with death; thieves by the loss of their 
right hands ; drunkards were publicly whipt ; and the smoking of 


* One Manuscript states, that these courts vere only held on Mondays and 
Fridays. It also asserts, that each of these moollabs held in his hand a volume of 
Beggee Jfin’s works. 

t These were supported by a daily stipend, paid from the fund for public charily ; 
nliicb, on account of its more sacred character, was made the general treasury of the 
empire. • 

I This is the case in all paj^riarchal governments, particularly among die Arabs. 
The Imaum of Muscat, a powerful prince, is compelled, by the usage of his country, to 
appear before the canzy, or judge, of his own capital, if summoned by any one of bis 
subjects, who deems himself aggrieved. || Persian MS. 
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tobacco*, was forbidden tinder severe penalties. The most strict chap. xx. 
perforfBance of. thdr religious duties was enjmned to all classes : 
the police officers of the City of Bokharah, we are toldf} were 
Gontiniially employed driving the infaalntants to the mosques to 
hear the stated prayers:};; and they were authorized to use their 
whips to awaken the devotion of the o^Iigent||. ■ Any person 
desirous of improving himself in reli^ous. knowledge was admitted 
to the colleges of the city, and received .daily subsistence. We can 
hardly credit the accounts given of ' the number of these students, 
who are said at one period to have exceeded thirty thousand. 

Begee J&n abolished all duties except , those upon foreign goods. 

No monopolies were suffisred ; and revenue was only collected froni 
crown lands. But the Jizydt|, or ** r^ulated tax upon infidels,” was 
regularly exacted; and the Zukfitf, or established charity,” was 

* The leomed and religioua among the Mahoroedans are divided in their opinion 
regarding the legality of smoking tobacco, drinking coffee, tie. which hare come into 
general nse since the death of Mahomed. The more severe maintain, that, as these 
have an inebriating quality, they we virtually prohibited by the Koran. 

t Persian MS. | These are said five times a day. 

H We are also informed, that each of these officers had a small book, which aided 
him in bis interrogatories of those be met regarding their knowledge of the proper 
prayers; and if be found any one ignorant, he had a right to punish him. 

§ A tax of thirty per cent upon their property was levied from Jews, Christiant, 
and Hindoos. * 

V The term ZMt means literally jmr^leatum. It is metaphorically applied to 
this sacred tax, as its payment is considered to purify and render legal the properqr on 
which it is paid. Its amount is two and a half per cent on personal property ; but the 
rate of collecting it on different kinds of property varies, and no one is liable to be 
called upon who has not possessed the property on which it u assessed nearly twelve 
months. 

2 K 
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ciiAP. XX. levied upon all believers, not excepting the soldiers of the army, 
who had before been exempt from this burthen. The money that 
was collected was put into the treasury, which was also supplied by 
the Khums, or “ fifth part of all plunder taken from the enemy." 
This holy ruler, in imitation of the Prophet Mahomed, claimed this 
share for the expenses of his government 

Abdool Ghdzee Khan, the nominal king, and his family, were 
supported by the produce of the royal estates. The feudal usage of 
paying chiefs for thdr military service, and that of their adherents, 
had long been established among the Usbegs ; and the heads of the 
principal families possessed large estates, and had rights of pasture 
for themselves and followers on particular tracts of country. These 
grants were intended to provide for their subsistence : but Beggee 
JAn, when he obliged his soldiers to pay the tax of charity, enabled 
them to do so by giving them, according to their rank, a regular 
allowance in money*, which was paid from that public treasury to 
which they contributed. These institutions were in imitation of the 
usage of the Prophet Mahomed, and were meant to increase the 
veneration of the Usbegs for the character of their ruler, who gave, 

' in his own person, an example of the most extraordinary frugality. 
He drew daily from tlie same fund from which he paid his soldiers, 
for the support of himself, his cookf, his servant, and his tutor, one 
tungfih each, (a coin about the value of five pence,) being the amount 
of the stipend allowed to the poorest student. The wife of Beggee 

* He gave them on an average a pecuniary payment of five tom&ns (about five 
pounds) per annum. 

t He gave his cook the name or title of HelfiKPua, or ** the dresser of what was 
" lawful.” 
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J&o, who was of the royal family, was allowed only three tung^hsl*. chap. xx. 
This princess had a fortune of her own, tliat placed her above the 
necessity of receiving this pittance, which, however, she took daily, to 
please her husband, who often told her Uiat it was too much. ** That 
** which is actually necessary," Beggee Jdn used to say to her, “ is 
“ alone lawful:" and when she remonstrated, he was wont to add, 

** Learn, lady, to be content with little, that thy God may be content 

with thee." But the joy which the bigot felt at the birth of a son f 
made him break through the rigid economy of his domestic regular 
tions. A sum of no less than five pieces of gold$ were allotted for 
the daily subsistence of the mother and her infant; and an equal 
amount was given for the support of two other sons the moment they 
were bom. Beggee J4n, by this and other acts, showed that he had 
determined to educate his children in the enjoyment of those luxuries 
which he affected to despise ; for he allowed bis family to reside in a 
palace, while he himself dwelt in a small unfurnished room, or rather 
cell, into which persons of all classes were admitted at all hours. 

He w^ generally clad in a coarse garment, and had the appearance 
of a common mendicant. This vestment was seldom changed but 
when he went to see his family, and then the skin of a de^ was 
throafi loose over his shoulders. 

The class of devotees to which Beggee Jdn belonged, pride them- 
selves not only on the contempt of dress, but of cleanliness : and a 
thousand anecdotes of this raler prove that he was not above seeking 

* Per>ian MS. 

t The present monarch, Hyder Tnrrfth. The name of his mother was Yeldeez 
Begum : she is termed in the MS. the daughter of Abdool Ghftaee Khan. 

X In value about five pounds. 
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. fame, by a strict compliance with the most disgusting usages of this 
sect. We neither can nor ought to condemn a conduct Which was 
so successful in enabling the extraordinary man by whom it was 
adopted to give union and strength to the distracted and hostile 
tribes of his nation. No sentiment short of that feeling of reverence^ 
bordering upon adoration, with which the Usbegs regarded Beggee 
Jftn, could have enabled him to accomplish the great objects he had 
in view; andb.ll his knowledge, his firmness, and his justice, would 
have availed him nothing, had he not disarmed his enemies, and 
attached his adherents, by a life of privation, and the practice of the 
most rigid austerities. Ignoiance and superstition arc ever united ; 
and the Tartars who followed the standard of Beggee JAn were easily 
persuaded, that a leader who contemned the worldly pleasures which 
they prized, and who preferred the patched mantle and crooked stall' 
of a mendicant priest to a royal robe and sceptre, must act under 
the immediate direction of the Divine Being. Nor were their habits 
of a nature that made it easy, for them to understand how any man, 
placed in such a situation, could, from any other motive, be cpntent 
to resign those enjoyments which, in their minds, constituted the 
very essence and charm of regal power. 

The impression which the Usbegs entertained of the sacredischtu 
racter of Beggee Jdn, gave him a strength which soon enabled him 
to subdue almost the whole of the country* between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. Tlie army of this ruler was chiefly composed of horse; 
and the plan of war that he invariably adopted, was successive 

i 

* 'The City of Shaher.e-Subz, formerly called Kescb, opposed him for some years, 
but was at last taken, and its governor, NeAz Aly Khan, compelled to save himself by 
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predatory invasions of the country attacked. After he had reduced cuai>. xx. 
almost all the tribes of his own nation to obedience, he was engaged 
in a war with Timour Shah, King of the Afighans, over whom he 
obtained some advantages; more, however, by his policy than by 
his arms. 

■ The reduction of Merv by Beggee Jdn has been already uoticed. 

This conquest enabled him to invade Khorassan ; and in the first 
year after it was.accomiiiished, he advanced to Mushed : but fiuding 
it difficult to make himself master of that city, he informed its inha- 
bitants, and .his own army, .that the holy Imaum Read* ** , who was 
interred there, had appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him 
not only to spare ffie holy city, but its dependencies. In obedience 
to his pretended mandate, he refrained even from plundering the open 
suburbs and neighbouring villages; but he not only laid waste all a.d.i 7 <vi. 
those districts which were not deemed under the protection of the 
sacred city, but carried their inhabitants into bondage. Before he 
returned to Bokharab, he wrote circular letters to Shah Rokh 
Meerza, and to the other chiefs of. Khorassan, informing them 
of his intention to revisit tliat province next season. He advised 
them, to consult their , own safety, and that of their subjects, by 
early submission, and by the adoption of the creed of the Soonces. 

** Your conversion,^', he stated in these letters, “ will prove a bless- 
** ing to you ; and its occurrence will add to the number of the 
“ miracles that 1 have already performed." 

* Beggee J&a told his followers, that the daily supplications made to the Imaum 
by the distressed inhabitants, deprived that sacred personage of sleep. I know,” 
sud he , " that the Imaum livetb, and he shall not have to reproach me with disturbing 

** his rest.” 
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CHAP. XX. B^ee J4n, from this period till that of his death, made annual 
inroads into Khorassan. The heavy baggage, with a part of the 
army, were left several marches in the rear; while the advance, 
consisting wholly of cavalry, spread over the country. Every man 
of this corps carried seven days’ provision for himself and horse; 
and their object was, by a sudden attack, either to stirprise the 
forts or walled villages, or to make prisoners of all the inhabitants that 
wet;e travelling or labouring in the fields. These, if not ransomed, 
they cari'ied into bondage ; and the spoil in general consisted equally 
of men, women, cattle, sheep, and grain. The leader of the Usbegs 
usually succeeded in extorting a considerable sum of money from 
those towns which he could not reduce ; for as the invasion 
always took place before the liarvest, a refusal to comply with this 
demand was followed by the instant, destruction of every field 
within the reach of his followers. The plunder obtained on these 
expeditions was, we are told, fairly divided. A fifth part of all 
that was taken belonged to their ruler, and constituted, as has 
been before stated, a considerable part of his revenue. Beggec 
Jd.n always led his own troops. He generally rode at the head 
• of the army, dressed like a religious man of the poorest class, and 
mounted upon a small poney. He maintained, we are inform- 
ed*, a strict discipline in his camp: but this means no more 
than that there was a good police, and that his soldiers yielded 
a prompt and implicit obedience to his orders. Attention to 
the duties of religion was, even amid these scenes of violence, 
rigidly enforced ; and a number of moollahs, or priests, marched 


* Fenian MS. 
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with every "division. These holy men were sent, when occasion chap. xx. 
required, as envoys to nc^tiate with the chieft trhose territories 
were attacked. They were fitted for this employ from their superior 
education ; and they were protected by their sacred character from 
those insults and dangers to which persons of any other class would 
have been exposed. 

The policy of Beggee J5n, while it led him to condemn himself 
to every privation, made him desire to be surrounde^^with s))lGn- 
dour ; and nothing could present a greater contrast, than the mean 
and disgusting appearance of this extraordinary man, and all that 
personally appertained to him, with the display of wealth and 
magnificence made by his nobles and his principal ofiScers. The 
writer of one of those tracts from which we have taken his history,, 
was in the employ of Mameish Khan, chief of Chinnaran, when 
Beggee Jdn invaded Khorassan. He informs us, that he was a. 0 . 1794 . 

A, II. iao9. 

deputed to the camp of the invaders ; and has given, in the form 
of a journal, a very curious account of bis mission. 

Mameish Khen, it appears from this memoir, was in correspond* 
ence with Ish5n Nukeeb*, a noble of high rank among the Usbegs, 
and a great favourite of their ruler. To this chief he gave his envoy 
a letter, with charge of two colts ; the one to be presented to his 
friend, the other to Beggee Jdn. But the particulars of his mission 
will be best told in the words of this intelligent writer. 

* Iih&n Nakeeb«ttl-Ashr&ff, or ** the illustrioni,” wag the lou of Ish&a Mukdoom, 

the chief of Jazkk, who had married the daughter of Ameer Daniel. Isb&n Mukdoom 
was consequently the nephew of Beggee J&n, with whom he wu always a great 
faTOurite. 
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CHAP. XX. “ I was introduced/^ he observes, “ to Ishdn Nukeeb, who was 
“ seated at the further end of a magnificeut tent. He was a man 
** of handsome appearance, uncommonly fair, but had a thin beard*. 

He asked after my health, and then after that of Mameish Khan : 
“ adding, ‘ Why has he not come himself?' On ray making some 
" excuse, he added, * 1 understand the reason : bad I' been alone, 
“ he would have paid me a visit, but he is afraid of Beggee J4n.’ 
** .After these observations, he rose and retired to another tent, desir- 
ing me to repose myself where I was. A rich sleeping dress was 
brought me, and every person went away : but I had hardly laid 
down when I was sent for to attend Ishdn Nukeeb, who very 
graciously insisted upon my dining with him. The repast was 
luxurious : and an hour ^ter dinner tea was brought, and the 
f* favourite drank his in a cqp of pqre gold, ornamented with 
“ jewels. The cup given tp me was of silver, inlaid with gold, 
" Three hours after noon, he carried me to a large tent with five 
“ poles, where a number of persons were saying their prayers : we 
did the same ; and afterwards returned to his tent, which we had 
hardly entered, when a servant in waiting announced Utkhoor 
« Sooffee. This religious personage, for such he was, from the 
** moment he entered occupied all the attention of Ish^n Nukeeb, 
“ who appeared to treat him with the profoundest respect ; and, 
“ when tea and coffee were served, he held the cup while Utkhoor 
'* Sooffee drank. We had not sat long, before an ofiKcer came 
“ into the tent, and told Ish&n Nukeeb that Beggee J4n desired 

* This TarUur feature is deemed by the Persians a great defeimity : the heard can^ 
|iot, according to their idea of manly beauty, be too long and busby. 
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** that he would wait upon him; and bring his guest. The mo- chap. xx. 

** ment this intimation was made, we arose, mounted our horses, 

“ and proceeded with him. After riding a short distance wc 

** came to a one pole tent, which I judged, from its size and 

” tattered appearance, to belong to some cooks, or water-carriers. 

** An old inan was seated on the grass, so near it as to be pro- 
“ tccted from the sun by its shade. Here all dismounted, and 
“ advanced towards the old man, who was clothed in green, Jbut 
** very dirty. When near him, they stood with thdr hands crossed, 
in a respectful posture, and made their salutation. He returned 
“ that of each person, and desired us to sit down opposite to 
" him. He appeared to show great kindness to IshAn Nukeeb, 

** but cliiedy addressed bis conversation to Utkhoor Soodec*. 

“ After some time, the subject of my mission was introduced. 

‘‘ 1 gave my letta to Ish5.n Nukeeb: he presented it to the old 
man in green, who, I now discovered, was Beggee Jdn. That 
“ ruler opened it, read it, and put it in bis pocket. After a short 
“ pause, he said, * No doubt Mameish Khan has sent me a. good 
“ horse ’/ and desired him to be brought. After looking attentively 
** at the animal, he began to whisper and to laugh with those near 
him : then addressing himself to me, said, * Why has not your 
" master sent the horse, KarrfUGozf, as I desired.^ — * That horse 

* The author states, that Beggee Jlln spoke to the SooiTce at times like a very 
young, and at others like a very old man; by which he means, that there was a mi.\ture 
uf the gay and grave in his conversation. 

t K&rr&>Goz means " black eye." It is usual to give names to high bred horses in 
Persia. 

2 L 
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CHAP. XX. “ has defects/ I replied, * or he would have been sent.’ — ‘ With all 
“ his defects/ said Beggce JAn, smiling, * he is twenty limes better 
than the one you have brought.’ 

“ While we were conversing, a great number of nobles came in ; 
“ and 1 could not help observing the extraordinary richness and 
“ splendour of their arms and dresses. Beggee JAn returned the 
** salute of every one of these in a kind and affable manner, and 
“ .bade them be seated : but the shade of his small tent did not pro- 
“ tect one half of them from the rays of the sun. Soon after their 
“ arrival, their chief fell into a deep reverie; and, till evening prayers 
were announced, he appeared wholly absorbed in religious con- 
“ templation. At the time of prayer all arose, and retired. 1 slept 
“ that night at the tent of IsliAn Nukceb. At day light the army 
" marched, and passed within a few miles of the Fort of Chinnaran. 
“ After Beggee Jftn had reached his encampment, he sent for me, 
“ and honoured me with a private audience, at which he was very 
“ affable. * Your master, Mameish Khan, is, I hear, always drinking 
“ wine.’—* I have not seen him drink/ I replied, * and cannot speak 
« to that point.'—* You are right/ said he, * not to state what you 
“ have not seen. Tell Mameish Khan/ he continued) * I have a 
** regard for him : but as to Nfldir Meerza, (the ruler of Mushed,) he 
“ is a fool. Bid Mameish Khan/ he added, * write to Jaaffer Khan, 
of Nishapore, and advise that chief to solicit my friendship, 
** if he wishes to save his country from destruction.’ After this ob* 
** servaiion a handsome dress was brought for me, with a present in 
** money. Every article of the dress was good, except the turban, 
which was of little or no value. This, however, Beggee took 
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" himself, giving me his own in exchange*, which was a great deal chap. xx. 
“ worse than the one brought for me. I took my leave, and re- 
“ turned to the tent of Ishftn Nukeeb, to whom 1 repeated all that 
“ had passed, lie laughed very heartily at the account, made me 
** a handsome present ; and I was on the point of retiring, when two 
** men cam'', at full gallop, with a letter from Mameish Khan, 

** stating, that, notwitlistanding the protection he had received, some 
“ of his followers had been taken by the Usbegs. Ish4n Nukeeb 
“ look me again to Boggee J4n, whom we found seated in his small 
teni, u{)on a goat’s skin. lie directed the capdves to be brought, 

** and made them over to me. He had before written a letter to 
“ Mameish Khan, which he reopened, wrote what he bad done, and 
agaiu commillcd it to my charge. As this affair was settling, his 
** cook, a diminutive person, with weak eyes, came into the tent. 

* Why do not you think of dinner?’ said Beggee J^n, * it will soon 
** be lime for prayer.’ The little cook immediately brought a large 
“ black pot, and, making a fire-place with stones, put four or hvc 
** kinds of grain, and a little dried meat, into it. He then nearly 
“ filled it with water ; and, having kindled a fire, left it to boil, while 
“ he prepared the dishes : these were wooden platters, of the same 

kind as are used by the lowest orders. He put down three, and 
“ poured out the mess. Boggee Jdn watched him ; and the cook 
“ evidently understood, from his looks, when more or less was 

* The exchange of turbans is| in Asia, deemed a pledge of friendship. If the 
author of this Memoir has not been led, by vanity, into exaggeration, there cannot be 
a more remarkable proof of that humility which Beggee Jkn affected, than his ex- 
changing his turban with one allotted as a present to the envoy of an insignificanf. 
chief. 
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CHAP, XX. “ to bo put into a dish. After all was ready, he spread a dirty 
“ cloth, and laid down a piece of stale barley bread *, which Beggee 
“ J&n put into a cup of water to moisten. The first dish was given 
“ to the ruler of the Usbegs, the second was placed between IshAn 
** Nukeeb and me, and the cook took the third for himself, sitting 
“ down to eat it opposite to his master. As I had dined, I 
“ merely tasted what was put before me. It was very nauseous, 
“ the'meat in it being almost putrid : yet several nobles, who came 
in, ate the whole of our unfinished share, and with an apparent 
** relish, that could only have been derived from the pleasure they 
“ had in partaking of the same fare with their holy leader. 

** After dinner I obtained leave to depart. On my return to 
“ Chinnaran, Mameish Khan was pleased with the result of my 
‘‘ mission : but he afterwards informed me, that, notwithstanding the 
“ fair promises of Beggee JAn, eighty-two of his people were, during 
“ this season, carried away by the Usbegs." 

The above account is alike descriptive of the character of Beggee 
JAn, and of that of his court. It also shows the nature of liis 
annual invasions of Khorassan ; and exhibits a picture of despotic 
; power, under a very disgusting but imposing garb. This artful and 
able ruler fully succeeded in the great object of his life : for at his 
dcatli, which happened a few years after the events that have been 
recorded, his eldest son, Hydcr TurrAh, ascended the throne of 
Bokharah, and assumed, as his father had always intended, both the 
name and dignity of a sovereign. 

* The author adds, " God knows in what year of the Hejirah this bread had been 
" baked.” 
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The army of Beggec Jd,n is said to have amounted to sixty thou- 
sand horse ; but in his invasions of Khorassan he was seldom attended 
by more than half that number. Though occasionally severe, his 
administration was, upon the whole, lenient and just. He never 
assumed the title of king. On the seal which he generally used, 
his name, Aipeor Maassoom, the son of the Ameer Daniel, was 
engraven in the centre; and round it was inscribed the following 
sentence: — “ Power and dignity, when founded on justice, aro^om 
“ God ; when not, from the devil.” 

The union of the various tribes of the Usbegs under Beggee J&n, 
and the exaggerated reports of the character and success of that 
ruler, had spread such alarm over every province of Persia, that 
all who were unbiassed by fauiiJy or feudal feelings, rejoiced in that 
termination of internal wars, which had raised an able and warlike 
monarch to the throne, and placed their country in a condition to 
resist invasion ; for the recollection of the glory of the best of those 
conquerors who had issued from the plains of Tartary was associated 
with scenes of rapine and of death. And though Persia had attained 
its greatest happiness * and splendour under some of their descend- 
ants ; men, who had the prospect of being swept away by the mighty 
torrent, could find little consolation in the hope that it might, when 
its destructive waves had subsided, tend to improve and fructify the 
soil over which it had passed. 

* There can be no doubt that the happiest and most glorious era of Persian history 
was when that country was governed by the first monarchs of the Seljookian dynasty 
of Tartar princes. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, Knjur, the Uncle and Predecessor of tlie present 
J§rng : with a brief Notice of the principal Events which have occurred since the 
Elevation of the reigning Monarch. 


CHAP. XXI. Many events of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan have been neces- 
sarily anticipated : but the interest which attaches to his extraordinary 
character) and the claim he has upon our attention) not only as the 
founder of a dynasty) but as the uncle and immediate predecessor of 
the reigning monarch) calls for a short retrospect of those causes 
which enabled him to attain the throne of Persia. 

The history of the tribe to which he belonged has been before 
given. When they were settled in Armenia, the accidental cir- 
cumstance of one part of this tribe having their pasture ground 
higher on a river in that province than another, first separated 
them into two branches, wliich were termed ** the higher” and “ the 
“ lower*.” These two great divisions were subdivided into many 
smaller ones. Some families took their names from a chief, or from 
a village f) near which they fed their flocks. When the Kujurs 

* The Youkh&ree-bftsh aud Ash&kfipbash.— Perstan MS. 

t Thus the Kujon of Duw&nloo took their name from Duw&nloo, a village near 
Erivftn, in the vicinity of which they were long encamped. 
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w'ere dividedy and sent to different quarters of the empire, chap. xxi. 
by the policy of • one of the Suffavean monarchs, the most 
considerable part of the tribe was settled at Asterabad*. This 
body consisted of families of both branches ; and the heads of the 
Youkhdrcc, or “ the higher,” were considered as the first in rank, till 
Futlch Aly 'K-han, who belongs to the AsliAk^, or “ the lower,” 
was nominated general of the forcas of TflmSsp tiie Second. His 
station in the empire enabled this chief to assume the supeffAnty 
in his tribe, but his right was reluctantly admitted ; and, when he 
was put to death by M4dir Shah, those who deemed themselves 
aggrieved by his usurpation, rejoiced in his fall ; and they en- 
deavoured to involve his only surviving sonf, Maliomcd Hussein 
Khun, in his ruin. The young chief was compelled to fly tq 
the Turkoman tribes, who dwell in the plains to the east of the 
Caspian. Several of his family it followed him into banishment; 
and he was enabled to carry on a fietty warfare with his enemies, 
whom he would probably soon have overcome, had they not 
been supported by N^ir Shah and his immediate descendants. 

Adil Shah, the nephew and immediate successor of N&dir, 
when he established himself in Mazendcran, sent for two infant ! 
sons of Mahomed Hussein, who had some time before been made 

♦ The Zc&d-oghloo, or sons of Zcfid, have continued at Ganjali since the 
time of Abbas the Great. Their chief, Ju&d Khan, was slain by tlie Russians. 

t Futteh Aly Khan had two sons, Mahomed Hussein Khan, and Mahomed Hussun 
Khan : the latter died young. 

X Among these was Alyverdy Khan, the father of Nonroie Khan, the Yeshkft- 
gfissec-bashee, or lord of requests to the reigning king. 
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CHAP. XXI. prisoners, and had the barbarity to command that the eldest *, 
Aga Mahomed, then a child between five and six years of 
A.H.11GO. agQ^ should be made an eunuch. This act of cruelty was meant 

Aga Mahomed 

Kiwti is made to dcsti’oy cvcry hopc of the accomplishment of that very end 

eraawutotd. whicli it ultimately promoted ; for, by depriving the future repre- 
sentative of a great family of the power of pavtuiring of those 
sensual enjoyments which, in eastern countries, too otlcn , enervate 
bofii the body and mind of those who have, from their rank and 
condition, the means of unbounded indulgence, the individual was 
forced to seek gratification from other sources ; and the exclusive 
attention of Aga Mahomed, from his most early years, appears to 
have been directed to views of ambition and aggrandizement, which 
.he pursued through life with a callous perseverance and an unre- 
lenting severity, that at once marked the insensibility of his nature, 
and the deep impression made upon his mind by a recollection 
of early wrongs. 

Obtains liis Aga Mahomed, after the death of Adil Shah, had obtained 

joins his fa- his relcasc and joined his father, whom he accompanied, while 
yet a youth, through all the vicissitudes of his fortune. When 

Falls into i)ie his father was defeated and slain, he fell into the power of Kur- 

hands of Kur- 

reemKiinn. rGCiH KliaD, by whoiD hc was lattcrly treated with great kindness 
and indulgence. The whole of that time which he passed as a 

* His name was Mahomed Khan ; the title of Aga, or master, which is one 
of considerable respect, was always given to the principal eunuchs of the royal 
haram. It became, in consequence of this usage, the appellation of the yonng 
prince after he was emasculated ; and be continued to be distingnbhed by it 
through life. 
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prisoner at Shiraz was employed in preparing himself^ by the chap. xxi. 
study of men and books, ibr the great scene in which he was 
destined to act: and his mind was so matured before Kurreem 
Khan's death, that that ruler used often to consult him in affairs 
of state*. Aga Mahomed did not withhold his counsel, though 
he cherished the most implacable hatred to tlie whole of the Zund 
family. He often related an anecdote ■f*, which displays his feel- 
ings at this period, and ^ves an insight into his extraordinary 
character. “ 1 had no power,” he said, of declaring openly 
“ that spirit of revenge which I always harboured against the 
murderers of my father, and the despoilers of my inheritance : 

“ but while I sat with Kurreem Khan in his hall of public us- 
** sembly, 1 often employed myself in cutting his fine carpets 
“ with a pen-knife which I concealed under my cloak, and iny 
“ mind felt some relief in doing him in this secret manner all the 
** injury I could." At the time Aga Mahomed Khan mentioned 
this action of his*‘ early life, the carpets that he had tried to de- 
stroy were become his own; and he used to add, “ I am now 
« sorry for what 1 did : it was foolish, and showed a want of 
** foresight." 

The misfortunes of the early life of Aga Mahomed Khan had 
not only taught him patience, but rendered him a profound adept 


* Kurreem Khan, we are informed, used to call him Peeran-wisa. Tliis cele- 
brated minister of Afrasiab, it has been before mentioned, was the Nestor of the 
Turks; and the highest encomium that can be passed on tlte political wisdom of 
an individual is to call him by bis name. , 

t This anecdote was related to me by Hajee Ibrahim, who was, for many years, 
the sole minister of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

VOL. II. 2 M 
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CHAP. XX. 


A.D. 1779. 
A. II. 1193. 
nil escape , 
from Sliiniz. 


in the art of dissimulation; and during the very period that he 
cherished sentiments of the most inveterate resentment against 
Kurreem Khan and all his family, he had so won upon the con- 
fidence of that ruler, that he not only gave him a liberal allow- 
ance to live upon, the freedom of going wherever he chose in the 
city, and the use of his best horses, with liberty to JiuUt over the 
neighbouring country, but proposed to employ him in quelling a 
rebellion that his brother, Hussein Aly Khan, had excited in the 
province of Mazenderan. Meerza Jaaifer, the minister of Kurreem 
Khan, prevented the execution of this design ; and Aga Mahomed 
Khan had the generosity, when Sovereign of Persia, to mark, by 
his kindness to the ri'lations of the minister, his gratitude for his 
induct*. “ Meerza Jaaffer,” he observed, “ acted from no feel- 
“ ing but tliat of attachment to his master : he, nevertheless, saved 
“ iny life; for had I been sent to Mazenderan, 1 should have 
been placed under circumstances that would have compelled me 
to rebel ; and the power of Kurreem Khan was so great, that 
“ I must have been destroyed.” 

The manner in which Aga Mahomed Khan made his escape f 
from Shiraz, on the occurrence of Kurreem Khan's death, has 
been already noticed: he fled with almost incredible speed to 
Mazenderan, and immediately declared himself independent. He 
was at this period thirty-six years of age. Though his frame was 
slender, he was, from his frugal diet and his habits of' exercise, 

* MS. History of Aga Mihomed Khan. 

t He reached the City of Isfahau on the third day of bis flight. The distance is 
about two hundred and fifty-one miles. 
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capable of suffering any fatigue or hardship. He might be said chap, xxl 
to live on horseback ; for every moment that he could spare from 
other occupations was given to the cliase, which was, in fact, his 
only amusement: His heart is said to have been as hardened 
as his body : but the natural severity of his temper was, during 
the whole of his progress to’ that sovereign power which he 
attained, after a struggle of eighteen years, checked by bis pru- 
dence, which led him not only to conciliate his friends by kind- 
ness, but to forget his wrongs, and even to forgive some of the 
most inveterate of his personal enemies. We cannot praise too 
highly the wisdom, which induced tliis ruler, when he had the 
power of revenge, to pardon those chiefs of the hostile branch of 
the Kujurs who had not only been concerned in the murder of 
his father, and other relations, but who had delivered him over, 
when a hel])1ess infant, to those cruel hands that had deprived 
him of his title to the name of man, and had rendered him, with 
all his power, an object of pity to the lowest of his subjects. The 
generous policy which terminated the blood feud that had so long 
subsisted among the Kujurs, gave the throne of Persia to the 
chiefs of that tribe ; and Aga Mahomed eonlinued too sensible of 
the importance of the union which he had estiiblished, ever to 
disturb it by the recollection of past injuries. He obtained attach- 
ment by bestowing confidence; and among those who were most 
honoured in his government, were persons from whom he had re- 
ceived the greatest insults* in his hours of adversity. 


. * Some of those chiefs continae to enjoy the favour and confidence of liu 
successor, the reigning monarch. 
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CHAP. XXI. When Aga Mahomed fled from Shiraz, he was only attended by 
seventeen Mowers. He refused to halt at Isfahan, though invited to 
do so ; but he rested one night near Teheran, and was kindly treated 
EutenMue^ by the goveitior of that city*. The moment he entered the province 

derail, and ii 

joined by a of Mazcncleranf, he was joined by a number of his tribe, who 
own tribe. acknowledged him as their chief : *but he soon discovered that he 
had the most serious opposition to expect from his own family. 
Some of his Soiije of his brothers]; declared against him; and one of them, 

brothers de- 
clare against Moorteza Kooli, who had assembled a body of troops, proclaimed 

himself king. A petty war was carried on for four years with 

A. D. 1781 . various fortune. Aga Mahomed, though at first successful, was 

He is surpri^ surpiiscd and made captive at Balfrosh, through the treachery of 

capdre! kis brothcf. Read Kooli, who loaded him with chains, and deliberated 

whether he should deprive him . of sight, or put him to death ||. 

His prisoner had, however, secret friends among those employed 

to guard him ; and their exertions, combined with the efforts of his 

two brothers, jaaffer Kooli and Moostfiphfi Kooli, who remained 

Ji) liberated. faithful to his interests, restored him to liberty and power. His 

brother, Rez4 Kooli, who was compelled to fly, retired to Mushed, 

* Meerza Aly Nuckee. 

t Aga Mahomed was so fortunate as to intercept a part of the revenue of Mazen* 
deran, which was proceeding under a weak convoy to Shiraz. 

j; Aga Mahomed had five brothers. Their names were Moorteza Kooli Khan, 
Rezk Kooli Khan, Mooitftphfi Kooli Khan, Jaaffer Kooli Khan, and Mehdy Kooli 
Khan. These were only half brothers of Aga Mahomed Khan, being by a different 
mother. His own brother, Hussein Kooli Khan, had been put to death by the 
Turkomans, when he fled frodi Zuckee Khan. Hussein Kooli had left two sons, 
of whom the reigning monarch was the eldest. 

I Moollah Mahomed’s History of the Kujurs. 
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where he died. Moorteza Kodi soon afterwards took refuj^ in chap. xxi. 
RassiAt where he became the instrument of the ambitious deugns of 
the Empress Catherine. 

It has been before stated, that the moment Aga Mahomed Collects 

troops and 

received intelligence of the death of Al^ Moorad Khan, he col- enters Irak, 
lected all the troops he could, and 'entered Irak. His army increased 
as he advanced : and the flight of Jaaffer Khan enabled him to make a. o. itm. 
himself master of Isfahan without a battle; for the skirmish he had Becomamu. 

" ter of Isfahan. 

at Kashan does not deserve that name. When compelled to retreat 
by the defection of part of his army, instead of returning to Ma- 
zenderan, he occupied himself in repairing the fortifications of 
Teheran* ; which city he appears, at this period, to have resolved 
to make his capital : a measure to which he was induced, from its Main Tehe- 

•ran his capital. 

vicinity to Mazenderan, and its centrical situation amid the pasture 
lands of those Turkish tribes on whose support he chiefly depended. 

Several of the most powerful chiefs of Adcrbijan, Kurdistan, a.d.jtss. 
and Irak, had joined the standard of Aga Mahomed Khan : some tCT^ power- 
still wavered in their allegiance between him and Jaaficr Khan; 
while others, presuming on the numbers of their followers, cherished 
hopes that the struggle between the Kujur and Zund tribes might 
yet produce events favourable to their own views of ambition. In 
his conduct towards these nobles, Aga Mahomed exhibited the most 
profound dissimulation. His real object was to destroy all whom he 
could not hope to attach ; but he always tried every, expedient that 
art could suggest for the accomplishment of his purpose before he 


* The citadels of Peniaa walled towns arc called by the name of Argh, or ark.” 
They are generally square, with very high walls, which ore flanked by lofty turrets. 
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CHAP. xx(. had recourse to violence. Aly Khan, a chief of the Affsh&r tribe, 
had shown a disposition to aspire to the throne, and had assembled 

Invites Aly 

Kiimi AiTsii&r a Dumbcr of followers in Aderbijan. Aga Mahomed, instead of 

to join him. . i • 

treating him as an enemy, addressed a letter to him as an equal, 
in which he invited him to a meeting, and called upon him, by their 
affinity as chiefs of Turkish tribes, to combine for the destruction 
of the prina’S of the Zund family. Aly Khan, though a sensible 

r 

and brave man, dreaded his designing character ; and preferring a 
whoKfusn. state of open hostility to so dangerous a friendship, he declined 
complying with his request; and, in the expectation of an attack, 
awaited his approach on the plains of Sultaneah*. Aga Mahomed 
AgaMahomeii luarched towards him, apparently with an intention of giving him 
battle : but, when their armies met, he sent one of his brothers, ac- 
companied only by two horsemen, to the camp of Aly Khan, to whom 
he delivered the following artful message in the hearing' of all his 
11 is message to officers and attendants. “ 1 am desired," said he, “ by Aga Ma- 
« jioined Khan, to ask why two brave Turkish trites should give 
“ delight to their enemies by shedding each other’s blood ? Let the 
“ Affbhftrs enjoy their present lands, their chief, his governmenlf, and 
“ continue united with the Kujurs in bonds of friendship, which must 
** tend to their mutual advancement, and the destruction of all their 
“ enemies.” This overture made some impression upon the chief 
Aly Khan joins to whom it was addrcssed, and more upon his followers. It led to 
AgaMaiionied furtlicr negotiation, in which Aga Mahomed prevailed, and Aly 
Khan consented to be the first noble of his court. The army he 
had assembled was retained ; and he was himself treated with such 


* Penian MS. f Ttie Khuini&, or five ilistiictti of which Zanjfia is the capital. 
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extraordmaiy regard, and even confidence, that all his alarms chap. xxi. 
vanished. When completely lulled into a fatal security, he was 
invited to a convivial entertainment given by one of the principal 
persons of the court ; and late at night, when inebriated with wine, 
he received a message from Aga Mahomed, intimating, that he de- 
sired to consult with him immediately on a subject of some im- 
portance. He hastened to obey the summons ; and, as it was urgent, 
he would not even wait to put on his arms. The unguarded cliief J» trrache- 
was seized the moment he entered the palace, and had his eyes put Tmi L eyn 
out, without any one of his adherents knowing what had happened. 

Part of his troops were, next morning, disbanded, and part taken 
into tlic service of Aga Mahomed. The whole of this transaction 
was conducted in a manner that prevented the loss of a life, or 
the slightest disturbance. The deep treachery which had deceived 
and destroyed a gallant rival, was dignified by flatterers with the 
name *of Jusliliable policy : and there can be no doubt, that the 
impression of terror, which was made on a number of ambitious 
nobles by the fate of Aly Khan, greatly promoted the success of his 
artful and cruel enemy. 

The events that occurred in the war which Aga Mahomed Khan AgaMuhomeil 
carried on against Jaafler Khan, and his son, Loolf Aly, have been tests ithh Ja* 
related. The massacre of the inhabitants of Kerman was one of the 
most dreadful of. all his acts. The pillage of that town continued The mnsMcw 

of the iiilmbit- 

nearly three. days: but, as it was stopped the njoment that intel- ants of Ker- 

man. 

ligcoce was received of Lootf Aly having been inside prisoner, we a . d . 1794. 
must conclude that Aga Mahomed, in this, us in almost all in- ' 
stances, acted less from passion than policy: he believed that his 
enemy liad escaped, and meant, by a terrible example, to prevent 
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CHAP. XXI. any of the other cities or provinoea of Persia granting him their 
support. 

In surveying the life of a monarch like Aga Mahomed Khan, we 
should guard oursdves against those impressions, which the particular 
view of many of his actions is so calculated to make upon the mind. 
Accustomed to live under a government protected by laws, we 
associate cruelty and oppression with every act of a despot. His 
executions are murders ; and the destruction of helpless citizens (who 
in an assault too generally share the fate of the soldiers by whom 
their walls have been defended,) is deemed a horrid massacre : but 
we must not assume that justice is always violated, because the form 
of administering it is repugnapt to our feelings : and we should recol- 
.Icct, that even among civilized nations, the inhabitants of towns 
which are taken by storm are exposed to pillage and slaughter, with- 
out any chaige of barbarity being made against those by whom they 
are plundered, or put to the sword. The punishment of bodies of 
men, to deter others of similar condition from equal guilt, is, perhaps, 
the only mode by which uncivilized nations can be preserved in 
peace. When martial clans, united in name, in feding, and in 
action, are so devoted to the family of their leaders, that neither 
imprudence nor crime can absolve their allegiance, it becomes 
impossible to take away power from their chief, without depriving 
his devoted followers of the means of opposition or revenge ; and it 
is only by making examples of whole classes of his rebellious sub< 
jects, that an absolute monarch, who rules over a warlike and tur- 
bulent people, can expeiet to strike that tenor which b indispensable 
to preserve himself upon the throne, and to establish the internal 
tranquillity of his dominions. . 
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The extraordinary rise of N^r Shah, and of Kurreeni Khan, chap. xxi. 
had destroyed that sacred regard for the royal family, which had so 
powerfully protected the weakest of tire Suffavean monarchs. Every fw"* « »i» 
leader who had followers, thought that chance might give him the Apt Maho- 

med Khan. 

crown. The usurpation of the name of king was so common, that 
the title was no longer held in respect ; and men, amid the continual 
change of rulers, had lost their habits of obedience to the only para- 
mount authority that was recognised by the usages of the country. 

This b no overcharged picture : and it may be affirmed, that when 
the success of Aga Mahomed Khan obtained him the rule of Persia, 
that kingdom was in a state of complete anarchy. The chiefs of the 
principal tribes cherished plans of inordinate ambition. Their fol- 
lowers, accustomed to scenes of revolt and of plunder, were adverse* 
to any power which deprived them of their harvest of spoil. The 
towns and villages had been pillaged so often, that many of their 
inhabitants, compelled to abandon their homes, sought relief in the 
practice of that violence by which they had been ruined; while 
others became voluntary exiles from thrir country. Commerce had 
greatly declined ; for, independent of the hazards which merchants 
incurred from the upstart rulers of the day, the public roads were 
infest^ by plunderers, who seized upon all property that they found 
unguarded. 

There never was a character so formed to remedy the evils which Conduct pur* 
have been described as Aga Mahomed Khan. The flatterers, who 
have praised his justice, have admitted that he had no mercy, 
Punbhment, these argue, ^vas never wantonly inflicted : but the 
guilty were never spared. His object was to restore Persia to a 
state of tranquillity; and to effect that, he resolved to destroy all 

2 s 
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CHAP. XXI. whom he deemed in any way likely to disturb the peace of the 
kingdom. He had, ns has been shown, forgiven some of the most 
inveterate of his enemies : but when policy did not require him 
to renounce his resentments, he seemed prone to the most im- 
placable and extravagant revenge. This disposition of his mind 
was particularly shown aAcr his triumph over*Lootf Aly Khan. 
Not satisfied with putting to death or depriving of sight* all the 
relations of that prince, he had the savage barbarity to dig up the 
bones of the virtuous Kurreem Khan, and to direct their removal 
to Teheran ; where they were, with those of NAdir Shah, (which 
were sul)sequcntly brought from Khurassan,) deposited at the en- 
trance of the palace -f*, that he might enjoy tlie gratification of cvefy 
■ day trampling upon the graves of two of the principal toes of his 
family. Such an act could have excited no feelings except those 
of disgust and indignation : but on this occasion, that policy which 
usually regulated tlic conduct of Aga Mahomed Khan, gave way to 
a callous malignity of mind, which, by long brooding on past 
injuries, appears to have found delight in a base triumph over the 
remains of his enemies, and in the degrading and unmanly indul- 
gence of a posthumous and impotent revenge. 

Every action of Aga Mahomed Khan was calculated to inspire 
dread among the higher ranks of his subjects : but though severe to 

* Zecn-ul-abdeen’s ilnecdotes. 

t A Persian poet had the boldness to write a satirical epigram upon this sacri- 
legious act. ** The malice of revenge had/’ he said, ** been disappointed ; and the 
** sacred depository of the remains of the virtuous Kurreem Khan was, by the just 
decree of Providence, constantly illuminated by his enemies.” This was, in fact, 

the case; for the place where be was interred being the entrance of the palace, had 
• * , ■ 
lamps buraing in it throughout the night. 
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all who exercised power, whether derived from birth or from station,' chap. xxi. 
be was kind and indulgent to his soldiers, and to the mass of the 
population ; and every step he took to spread the terror of his name, 
and to secure the crown for his family, promoted their happiness 
and prosperity. This prince showed, on every occasion, a perfect 
knowledge of the* characters of those by whom he was surrounded. 

We have a remarkable instance of this in bis conduct to Hajee 
Ibrahim. When he- was encamped in Kerman, and that minister 
was proceeding to join him, one of the royal guards, who met 
the latter on the road, behaved to him with extreme insolence. 

The Hajee directed some of his followers to seize the man and 
dliastise him: and it was in vain that those who were with him 
begged that he would refrain from an act which would, they con-, 
ceived, inevitably produce his ruin. . ** If Aga Mahomed Khan," 
said he sternly, ** is capable of countenancing, by his protection, 

“ the insolence of a fellow like this to a man of my rank, the 
** sooner I am destroyed the better.” When he arrived in camp, 
he found that the monarch had been informed of the transaction. 

At their first meeting, he exclaimed, ** So you have punished 
one of my servants, Hajee? I am grateful to you for having 
** done so: you are exactly the person 1 require to keep these 
“ rascals in order!”' A short personal knowledge confirmed all 
the favourable impressions he had received of the talents of Hajee 
Ibrahim ; and he early resolved upon making him prime minister. 

No measure of his reign contributed more to his success than the 
employment of this extraordinary man, whose genius was suited to 
the high office to which be was raised, and who continued, while 
Aga Mahomed Jived, to merit and enjoy the unbounded favour and 
confidence of that sovereign. 
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CHAP, xxi Three of Aga Mahomed Khan^s brothers, who were competitors 
for the throne, had fled from Pcania. Another*, whom he sus- 
pected of designs against his person, was depiired of sight There 

Mis conduct remained only Jaafler KooJi Khan, to whose courage and enter- 

towards his 

brother, Jaaf* prise he was, in a great degree, indebted for his crown. This 
prince had always preserved his allegiance, and had been, on several 
occasions, the successful mediator of peace between Aga Mphomed 
and other parts of his family. Though he was known to be am- 
bitious, there never was any cause, to believe that he cherished 
designs against his elder brother ; but it was not expected he would 
grant equal submission to his nephew, whom that monarch had 
publicly declared the heir to the throne. Jaafler Kooli had asked 
his brother to give him the government of Isfahan : but his request 
had been refused ; and he was subsequently appointed to the rule 
of a district in Mazenderan. Irritated at this treatment, which 
he suspected to proceed from a doubt of Jiis fidelity, be tried, by 
excuses, to evade a summons to attend at court. Aga Mahomed 
was greatly alarmed at this symptom of disafiection : he dreaded 
the valour of Jaaffer Kooli, and feared an open rupture with a 
chief, who was the idol of the soldiers of his own tribe, and towards 
whom any suspicion or harslincss on his part must appear as the 
blackest ingratitude. Actuated by these considerations, he had 
recourse to art, and prevailed upon his motherf to go to Mazen- 

* Moost&pha Kooli Khan. 

t Olivier states, that Aga M|homed Khan went himself to his brother, and regained 
his confidence by his humility and art. The violent temper of the brave Jaaffer Kooli, 
thii author informs us, led him to load his brother with reproaches, which were patiently 
borne by the pool and designing monarch, who at last succeeded in lulling him 
into a fatal security. There is no difference in other points, except the king’s visit to 
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(leran to tiy and appease her son : he denied her to promise him chap, xxl 
thq government of Isfahan, or any tlung that would restore him to 
confidence and fiiendship. All he required, he said, was, that the 
brother he loved trould come to Teheran,, on his way to Isfidian, 
and assure him of his forgiveness. The brave and generous Jaaffer 
Kooli, though deceived by these protestations, had still some hesi< 
tation in trusting himself in Aga Mahomed's power. He at last, Who is pn- 
however, consented ; but not before he bad received the most solemn lometocourt! 
iissurances of safety, and a promise that he was only to stay one 
night at Teheran before he proceeded to his government. When 
he reached Teheran, he was welcomed with every appearance of 
Cordiality ; and the night passed in peace. Next day, Aga Maho- 
med Khan, after giving him some instruedons regarding his conduct 
at Isfahan, observed : ** You have not, I believe, yet looked at my 

new palace; walk there with Bfibfi Khan, and after you have 
“ seen it, return to me." He went to look at it; and at the 
moment he entered the portico, some assassins, who had been sta- 
tioned there, fell upon him and slew him*. The body was carried And treache- 
to Aga Mahomed Khan, who mourned over it with an appearance 
of the most frantic grief. He desired Bfibfi Khan (the name by 
which he always called the present monarch, who was then quite 

Masenderan, between the relation of tliis traveller and the MS. that 1 have followed. 

The latter is written by one who professes to hare been a witness of the whole 
transaction. 

* In one account of this horrid transaction it is stated, that B&bh Khan (the 
present king, who was then a boy of ’fourteen,) was informed of what was intended, 
and directed to oomplab of dight indisposition, and remun b the rear when his uncle 
readied the part where the assassins were stationed. 
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CHAP. XXL 


llis condact 
towards the 
Turkoman 
tribes near 
Astenibad. 


a youth,) to approach. When near, he bade him observe the corpse 
of the bravest of men and the best of brothers. Then loading the 
young prince with abuse, he exclaimed : “ It is for you I have done 
** this ! The gallant.spirit that lately animated that body would never 
“ have permitted my crown to rest upon your head ! Persia would 
“ have been distracted with internal wars. To avoid these conse- 
** qucnces, I have acted with shameful ingratitude, and have, sinned 
“ deeply against God and man!” These sentiments might have 
been sincere: the public expression of them- had the effect of 
mitigating the universal horror at this murder: and men either 
believed, or. affected to believe, that a desire of promoting the 
general weal was paramount to all other feelings in the breast of 
their sovereign. 

The Turkoman tribes, who inhabit the plains near Astcrabad, 
have been described. They had been friendly to. the father of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, who always found a refuge among them when 
in distress. They gladly welcomed a fugitive of rank, whose 
name and followers aided them in plundering the neighbouring 
countries: but they had slain his brother, Hussun Kooli, when 
pursued by Zuckce Khan, and had recently committed the most 
cruel excesses upon the inhabitants of Asterabad. These acts of 
aggression and violence Aga Mahomed resolved to revenge : and, 
having marched into their country, he retaliated with a severity 
that even filled their savage minds with terror. He brought away 
a number of their wives and children, some of whom were made 
slaves, and the rest kept as hostages for the future good conduct 
of the families to which they belonged. We are informed by the 
historian of Aga Mahomed Khan, that many of the high-minded 
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women of these tribes perished by thdr own hands, to escape cuap, xxi. 
that captivity which they thought might subject them to insult 
or dishonour. 

The actual condition of the province of Georgia when Aga 
Mahomed Khan had, by the subjugation of Pars and Kerman, 
become the Sovereign of Persia, has been already noticed. The 
tributary prince of that country, the aged Heraclius, taking ad- 
vantage of the distracted situation of Persia, had, by a formal act, 
transferred his allegiance from the kings of that country, whose 
paramount authority his ancestors had acknowledged for centu- >>>*» w^migm 

of Uussisi. 

ries, to the Sovereigns of Russia. His motive for this measure 
was declared to be a desire to release his Christian subjects from 

the violence and oppression of Mahonx^dan superiors, and to 

• 

place them under the protection of a great nation of tlieir own 
religion. It was not to be expected that any Monarch of 
Persia, whenever that country was restored to union and peace, 
would submit to have one of the finest provinces of the kingdom 
alienated by such a transfer: and Aga Mahomed Khan, the 
moment he had subdued his rivals, resolved to compel Heraclius 
to return to the path of obedience. Rut before an account is 
given of the measures which he adopted to re-establish his power 
over Georgia, it will be necessary to refer to the progress of the 
connexion which the prince of that country had formed with 
Russia, as that must be deemed the immediate cause which pro- 
voked the vengeance of the Persian sovereign. 

Peter the Great had, in concert with the Court of Constanti- 
nople, formed plans for the partition of the north-western parts of 
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CHAP. XXI. Persia*. These projects had been defeated by the genius of Nddir 
Shah : but the distracted state into which that kingdom had fallen, 
led the ambitious Catherine to revive in part the schemes of her 
renowned predecessor. She accepted the overtures of Heraclius to 
place his country under her protection ; and a formal treaty f was 

* Vide Vol. II. page 21. 

t The following is the substance of this treaty : 

Article Ist. Heraclius, the Prince of Georgia, renoances his dependence upuu 
Persia, and places himself, heirs, and successors, under the protection of the Empress 
Catherine, her heirs and successors. 

2d. The Empress Catherine grants her protection, and not only guarantees his 
actual possessions to the Prince of Georgia, hut also all those which may become his 
in future partitions. 

' 3d. The Prince of Georgia agrees that his heirs shall solicit and receive their 
investiture from the empress, her hein, Re. and that they shall swear to be faithful to 
the Monarchs of Russia. 

4th. The Prince of Georgia agrees that he will have no communication ifith 
neighbouring states except with the advice and knowledge of the Russian general 
commanding the forces, or the ambassador residing in his country. 

3th. Tlie ambassador whom the Prince of Georgia keeps at the empress’s court is 
to have suitable rank. 

6th. Her majesty the empress promises, for herself and successors, first. That she 
will regard the enemies of Georgia as her enemies ; and that, in consequence, the 
people of that country will be included in any peace concluded with the Ottoman 
Porte, or any other state. Secondly; That she will maintain the Prince Heraclius and 
his heirs and posterity on the throne of Georgia: and thirdly. That she will leave 
wholly and entirely to the Prince of Georgia the internal administration of his countiy 
and the imposition of taxes. 

7th. The Prince of Georgia promises, for himself and heirs, First, To be always 
ready with his army to serve the Empress of Russia. Secondly; To act in all that 
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concluded, by which that prince, in hia own name, and that of his chap. xxi. 
heirs, transferred his allegiance from the^ Kings of Persia lo her and 
her succ^sors ; while she, on the part of herself and heirs, engaged 
to protect him and his people : and, by a specific article, she not 
only guaranteed to this prince ail his actual possessions, but promised 
to extend the same protection to ** other tcnilories that might 

relates tu her service with the advice of her commanders; to comply with their requi- 
sitions; and lo guarantee her subjects against all injustice and oppression. Thirdly; 

To consider chiefly in die promotion of officers in bis service those who have deserved 
well of Russia, because on that empire the safety and prosperity of Georgia depends. 

8th. Her majesty the Empress of Russia consents that the first Archbishop of 
Georgia shall rank with the metropolitans of the eighth class, taking precedence after 
tlic Metropolitan of Tobolsk; and the empress is to give him the title of a member 
of " the Most Holy Synod.” 

9th. The nobles of Georgia shall, in every part of the Russian empire, enjoy the 
same prerogatives and advantages as the nobles of Russia. 

10th. The inhabitants of Georgia to be at liberty to settle in Russia, and to return 
to their own country. The Georgian prisoners, who are released cither by arms or 
capitulation, to return to their homes on paying what has been disbursed for their 
ransom or their expenses. The Prince of Gco^ia promises to act in the same manner 
towards those Russians who have been made captives by neighbouring stales. 

11th. Georgian merchants to pass and repass into Russia at pleasure, and to enjoy 
equal privileges with Russian merchants ; and the Prince of Georgia promises to con- 
cert measures with the Russian generals to give more facility to the commerce carried 
on by Russians in his territories. 

12th. The present convention or treaty to be for ever. 

I3lh. The articles of this treaty to be ratified in six months, or sooner if possible. 

Executed in the Fortress of Georges, the twenty-fourth of July, 1783. 

(Paul Potbmkin, Pbimce Ivam-Baobation, 

Signed { 

(Pbimce Gahsewam-Iscbawts-Chawosew. 
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CHAP. XXI. “ licrealler fall to Ins share.” The expression* of this article, and 
an attempt, which was made the same year in which the treaty was 
concluded, to form a settlementf near the City of Ashralf, in Ma- 
zenderan, gives reason to conjecture that Catherine cherished plans 
beyond an alliance with Ilcraclius : but, if this was the case, circum- 
stances must have occurred which prevented their prosecution, as 
the settlement in Mazenderan was abandoned, and the corps which 
had been sent to aid the Georgian prince was, after it had remained 
four years, suddenly recalled, when employed at the siege of 
Gunjah, which was raised in consequence of its departure. 

A. D. 1705 . Aga Mahomed Khan, when he resolved upon the attack of 

A.ii. im 

Georgia, determined, by the celerity of his movements, to pi-cvent 

Heraclius receiving support from Russia. The chiefs of his army had 

been directed, when he returned from the conquest of Kerman, to 

assemble, with all their followers, very early in the spring of the 

ensuing year : and we are informed, that tlie forces which met near 

■# 

* It has been asserted, that this merely alluded to Gunjah and parts of Imeretla, 
which Heraclius claimed. 

t The historian of the Kujur family states, that in the year 1783, a Russian noble* 

' man, attended with some armed boats, arrived near Ashraff, and requested leave to 
establish a commercial factory in that quarter : but those who accompanied him, be 
adds, bought so dear and sold so cheap, that it was apparent pecuniary profit could not 
be their object. Aga Mahomed consequently suspected them of some sinister design, 
and directed them to be imprisoned. The same writer adds, that they were invited to 
a feast, and having drank freely of the liquor that was purposely given them, they 
were seized; bnt when sent to the king, be listened to their excuses, and not only 
released them, but gave them dresses of honour. He warned them, however, against 
evil designs. 
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Teheran, in the month of Apri]*, were nearly sixty thousand menf. cuap. xxi 
The object of their destination was unknown till the moment of their 
march, when they moved in three divisions. The right column took 
the route of Mogdm, Shirwan, and Ddghestan; the lefl moved 
towards Erivdn, the capital of the province of Armenia; and the 
centre, at the head of which Aga Mahomed Khan placed himself, 
proceeded to Sheshah, the principal fortress in the KArdbdgh, a fine 
district, which stretches for many miles along the left bank of tlie 
Araxes:[:. The column which moved on the right, through the 
countries near the Caspian, met with no resistance. Every chief 
submitted or iled; but the khans of Erivdn and Shcshdli were 


encouraged by Hcraclius to oppose the Persian monarch ; and the 
aged Waly himself, when summoned to appear at court, and pay the 
accustomed tribute, returned for answer, ** That he acknowledged no 
** paramount sovereign but the Empress Catherine of Russia." 


The army of Aga Mahomed Khan was almost entirely composed tiw governois 
of horse, and he could not hope to subdue cither Erivdn or Sheshdh : SiiciiiM. sub. 
he resolved, therefore, to rest satisfied with the nominal submission 


of their governors, and to leave strong corps to watch, or rather 
blockade them ; while he marched to Teflis, the capital of Georgia. to 
He had before directed the centre and led columns to unite; and 


they were joined at Gunjah by the right division. With this array. 


* The anilior of the History of the Kujurs states, that Aga IVfahoincd Khan 
marched from Teheran fifty-three days after the feast of Nourozc, or the vernal 
equinox, which corresponds with the fourteenth of May. 

t Olivier states them to have amounted to eighty thousand. 

I He passed tlie river on a bridge that had been constructed by Solimfin Khan, 
whom he had sent in advance for that purpose. 
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CHAP. XXL which, thou^ reduced by the corps he had detached, still amounted 
to nearly forty thousand men, he advanced against Heraclius. That 
prince, though deprived, by tlie rapidity of the operations of Aga 
Mahomed, of the support of the Russians, nevertheless determined 
to meet the Persians in the field. He advanced with his whole 
ibrcc, which did not amount to one fourth of* that of his enemy, 
to a position at the distance of fifteen miles from his capital. An 
action ensued ; in which, we are told, the Georgians fought with 
Dciiats iT(s great valour; but they were overpowered by numbers*, and com- 
enters Ttflis. pellcd to ily. Their prince, with part of his family, and some 
followers, found refuge in the neighbouring mountains; while the 
r>ldfTN U IllHS* conquerors entered Teflis, where a scene of carnage and rapine 
ensued that was pleasing lo their sovereign, who desired to make 
this city an example to those who dared to contemn his authority. 
The Mahomedan historian of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, after 
describing the barbarous and horrid excesses which were committed, 
observes, “ that on this glorious occasion the valiant warriors of 
“ Persia gave to the unbelievers of Georgia a specimen of what they 
“ were to expect on the day of judgment." It is not easy to calcu- 
• late the number of those who perished in the massacre at Teflis. 
Bigotry inflamed the brutal rage of the soldier. The churches were 
levelled with the ground, and every priest that could be found was 
put to death f. Youth and beauty were alone spared, to become 

* Aga Mahomed Khaii; during this action, commanded a person to recite some 
verses from the Shah Namah of Ferdosi, to encourage the soldiers to heroic actions. 
This is a very common practice in Persian armies.— Pers/aw MS, 

t The author of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that the priests were bound 
and thrown into the river which flows past the town. 
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the slaves of their conquerors. Fifteen thousand captives* were led chap. xxi. 
into bondage; and the army marched back, laden with spoil. 

The condition .of the unfortunate inhabitants, who had fled to 
escape death, and returned to mourn over their ruined houses and 
their desolated Adds, was almost as severe as that of those who 
were made prisoners. The latter were less entitled to exclusive 
compassion, as slavery was the state to which many of them were 
doomed from their birth: and, if we except the great misfortune 
to Avhich the younger captives f were exposed, of being educated 
in a different religion from that of their parents, their lot was 
not unhappy. The females, from their superior beauty, became 
in general the favourites of the harams to which they were destined ; 
and some of them were married to their masters : while the males, 
according to the usage of the country, Averc in general treated with 
kindness and partiality. They almost invariably obtained their 
liberty when they embraced the religion of their conquerors; and 
Averc, iis they grew up, dther enrolled as soldiers, or retainal as 

* Moollah Mahomed Char, in his History of the Kujur Family, states, that the 
number of captives was only fifteen thousand. Tlic accounts which 1 Itave received 
from the best informed Georgians and Armenians, make their number amount to 
twenty-five thousand ; and some of these appeared to have fair data for their estimate. 

It is probable that fifteen thousand were taken at Teflis, and the remainder from the 
towns and villages in Georgia. 

t Numbers of those captives who had attained the age of maturity preserved their 
own religion, and among those were many females. I was acquainted with an affluent 
merchant, who told me that he hod offered marriage to a beautiful Georgian, whom he 
had purchased from a soldier, if she would become Mahomcdan,but in vain: and " she 
" prays so prettily,” he added, smiling, " to her little images, that I have been half 
“ tempted myself tp become tda&rter.” 
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domestics.. In the former case they frequently rose to high com- 
mand and station; and, in the latter, they were always favoured 
and confidential servants ; and their children were, from being bom in 
the house*, considered in a light hardly less respectable than the 
relations of the family. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, after having sacked Teflis, marched to- 
wards Gunjah; and being resolved to complete the subjugation of 
the provinces in that quarter, he remained, during the mnter, en- 
camped on the plain of Mogfiin, near where the Cyrus, one of 
the finest streams of Georgia, unites with the Araxes. The Persian 
monarch had appointed one of the principal chiefs f of his tribe to 
the government of Shirwan ; but on receiving complaints of his vio- 
lence and extortions, he recalled him. The inhabitants of the country 
he had oppressed, encouraged by his disgrace, rose in a body, and 
put this noble to death. We arc informed, that the occurrence of 
(his event greatly affected Aga Mahomed, and it was expected that 
he would make a terrible example of those by whom the murder 
had been perpetrated: but this ruler seldom gave loose to his in- 
dignation, unless when policy dictated : and on the former Governor 
of Shirwan, who had before fled, coming to the royal camp to 
solicit mercy for himself and people, he freely forgave him ; and his 
clemency was repaid by the complete submission of that province 
to his authority. The chief of Erivfiii [j; also propitiated his favour, 
by obeying a summons to appear in his presence : but Ibrahim 

* A remarkable instance of tlie liglit in which the Khanali-zad, or honse^born 
'' slaves ” are considered, has bi^ given in the Life of Timour.— Vide note, Voi. 1. 
page 4A6. 

t Moostfiph^ Khan Dew&lloo. t I'bs name also was Moostapha Khan. 
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Khulleel Khan, the Governor of Shesh^h, still resisted ; and as the chap. xxi. 
Persian troops were unable, from the want of artillery, to take his 
fortress, their comnoiaiider was compelled to rest satisfied with direct- 
ing all the country in its vicinity to be laid waste and plundered. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, though he had long enjoyed sovereign power, 
had not yet been invested with the royal tiam. He used to observe, 
that he had no title to the name of king even, till he was obeyed 
tliroughbut the whole of the ancient limits of the empire of Persia. 

Adcr he had subdued Georgia, his courtiers pressed him to go i« wHcited to 
through the ceremony of a coronation. lie consented, with apparent croX. ' ' 
reluctance; and, having assembled all his military chiefs, he pointed A.ii.im 
to a crown that had been prepared, and asked them, if they desired 
he should put it on. ** Recollect,” said he, “ that, if I do, your toils n» speech to 

, . ^ nssembly 

are only commencing; for 1 cannot consent to wear the Persian* Oil his COD* 
“ crown without as much power as has been enjoyed by the greatest ^ 

“ sovereigns of that country*.” 'Hie Icadere of his army, the minis- 
ters of his court, and the princes of his family, all joinixl in their 
entreaties that he would place it upon his head, and promised that 
their lives should be devoted to the promotion of his glory. He 
complied with their request ; but he only assumed a small circular 
diadem, ornamented with pearls ’f*. He refused to wear the gorgeous 
crown of N4dir Shah{, the rich plumes of which denoted the king- 
doms that had been subdued by that conqueror: but the politic 
monarch consented to gird on the royal sabre, which was consecrated 

* Persian MS. 

t It was called the Kullah Kaianee. He only wore this upon state occasions. 

t N&dir wore four plumes in his crown, which were meant to denote his power as 
the paramount rnler of Affgh&nistan, India, Tutary, and Persia. 
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at the totnb* of the holy founder of the Suffayean family; and he 
became, Cy that act, pledged to employ the sacr^ weapon in the 
defence and support of the Sheah faith ; which, as has been before 
stated, had, from the commencement of that dynasty, become the 
national religion of Persia. 

Aga Mahomed Khan collected a still more numerous force than 
that with which he had conquered Georgia, to subdue Khorassan. 
He proceeded to that province by the route of Asterabad,' that he 
might punish the Turkoman tribes in its vicinity, who had recom- 
menced their plundering inroads. His march was directed to 
Mushed; and, as he advanced, he received the submission of all 
die petty chiefs f in his route; none of whom dared to oppose so 
numerous an army, led by a monarch, who was known to be relent- 
less to all who refused him their obedience. Among those who 
proffered their allegiance was Isaak Khan:|;, of Turbut-e-Hyderee. 
The enemies of this chief had endeavoured to prejudice Aga Maho- 
med Khan against him, by representing him as a Tajuck of low 
birth, whose usurpation of power was of dangerous example. The 
wise sovereign, however, disregarded these representations, and dis- 
tinguished him by his peculiar favour and protection. Isaak Khan 

* The tomb is at Ardebil, where the monarch must go to put on the sacred sword. 

The weapon is left one night on the tomb; and, during that time, the saint is invoked 

to be propitious to the sovereign who is to wear it. Next day, when it is girded on, 

the nobles ate feasted, and large sums distributed in charity to the poor.— Peritaa MS. 

* 

t The first of these that submitted was Ameer Goonah Khan, of Chinnaran ; to 
whom Aga Mahomed Khan sent a Koran, containing an oath, to which the royal seal 
was affixed, promising him safety and protection. 

X For the history of this chief, vide VoL II. page £86. 
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alone, of all who joined him, was not required’ to pse c^. xxi. 

hostages for his and his attachment repaid the generous 

confidence that was reposed in'his character 

The condition of the City of Mpshra^ against which thu expedi- 
tion was chiefly directed, has beta before described. The weakness 
mid distraction of its rulers had reduced the inhabitants to a state of 
wretchedness, that it appeared hardly possible to a^^vate : but the 
late inroads of the Usbegs had added to thmr misery ; and they, in 
consequence, looked forward with more hope than alarm to the 
approach of Aga Mahomed Khan, who professed that his only 
design was to pay his devotions at the tomb of the l\jDly Imaum 
Read ; to restore the city, where the remains of that sacred person 
were interred, to prosperity ; and to punish those who had sacrv . 
legiously dared to plunder of its wealth the mausoleum of the holy 
descendant of the prophet. The real motives for this invasion were, — hi, motim 

I 1* 1 I • tti , . for proceeding 

to establish bis power over Khorassan ; to check the inroads of the to Moihed. 
Turkomans and Usbegs ; and to possess himself of the wealth that 
still appertained to the miserable descendants of Nkdir, against whom 
it was believed by many that be cherished a spirit of revenge, on 
account of the murder of his grandfather, and the cruel wrongs 
which he himself had sustained from the immediate successor of 
that conqueror. 

Nkdir Mcerza, who was, at this period, the actual ruler of NAdirMeem 

- fliei from Mu- 

Mushed, fled, on Aga Mahomed Khan's advance, into the Affghan shed, 
territories, leaving his blind parent, the unfortunate Shah Rokh, to 
deliver over that city to a monarch, against whom resistance was a.d. uos. 
deemed to be useless. When the Persian army advanced near the Aga Maho- 
walls, Shah Rokh went out to meet its leader, who, after he had tfia Muihad. 

2 V 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XXL received his submission, walked bn foot, allied by all his nobler 
lo the tomb of the Imaum Rez&, where he. knblt and kisled the 
ground, in token of his devotion to the sacred remains ivhich it 
contained. 

Hi* ovarice The passioo • of avarice was almost as strongly implanted in 

in possessing 

jewels. the mind of Aga Mahomed Khan as the love -of power : and he 
appeared^ if possible, more desirous of possessing jewels, than of 
amassing treasure. He had, on the death of Lootf Aly* Khan, 
obtained some of the richest of those which had been brought 
from India by NAdir Shah ; and since his arrival in Khoras^an 
he had recovered several of inferior value from the chiefs of that 
province, who had shared in the spoil of NAdir’s successors, and 
. who now surrendered a species of wealth that it was dangerous 
to keep: for Aga Mahomed treated, as the most guilty of crimi- 
nals, all who retained what he deemed the property of the sove* 
DcBMiidifrain reicn. Ti)c blind Shah Rokh, who had long ceased to exercise 

ShaliRokhtlie * 

jeweb he i* power, was yct believed to possess many precious stones of great 
imvrconceJ" value, which he had concealed even from his sons. I'hese were 
mdenieshae. demanded by Aga Mahomed Khan : but he denied the possession 
ing poMCMion thcm, and took the most solemn oaths* to persuade that monarch 
SttSentortui*, to Credit his assertion ; but in vain. Torture in all its forms was 
them.''^”" applied : and we almost cease to pity this degraded and miserable 

* Olivier, on what authority I know not, gives this prince the highest merit for his 
efforts to conceal riches which he deemed, according to this anther, to be the only 
future dependence of bis absent son. The mind is gratified at being able to feel un- 
qualified indignation against’an oppressor, and to indulge in sentiments of humanity 
for those who are oppressed : hut all the authoritiess in my 'possMsion give im opposite 
account of this transaction to that of the intelligbst traveller. 
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prince when infomie^tbnt his discoveries kept pace with the pains cmp, xxi. 

which wete iD^tC!|jii]^.him. . Treasures and jewels were produced, 

which had been snw m wdls and^biiilt up in.yralls : and at last, when 

* . * * . * 
a circle gS paste was put. upon his h^d^ and boiling lead poured into 

' ' *51 '' 

it, be, in his agony, discovered a ruby of extraordinary size and 
lustre, which had oiice decorated the crown pf Aurungzebe, and was 
the chief object of the s^rch of Aga Mahomed. That monarch, we 
are informed*, the moment he heard that this jewel was foundi ex- 
pressed the greatest joy : he directed the torments of Shah Rokh to 
cease ; and accused that prince, not altogether without justice, of 
being the author of the great miseries which he had suffered. He, 
however, most inhumanly directed that be should be immediately 


conveyed, with his whole family, to Mazenderan : and the anetched A.o.irM. 
grandson of N&dir tmninated his lifef a few days after he left DntbofSb^ 


Mushed. 


Bokb. 


Aga Mahomed Khan liad despatched a mission ;{; to Bokbarah, Ag* H*iia. 
with a letter addressed to Abdool Ghazee Khan, stating, “ That he letter to the 
” had heard of the usurpation of the royal power by a son of the hllSif 
Ameer Daniel; that, in consequence, many evils had arisen; 

** and among the greatest, true believers, who were made prisoners . 

** in Persia, were sold like cattle at the market-place of Bokharab." 


• Fenian MS. 

t Shall Rokh died at D&mgh&n. His death was the consequence of the tortoies 
that had been inflicted upon him. He was sixty-three yean of age. 

} The MS. from which the account of Aga Mahomed Khan’s transactiona at 
Mushed is taken,' is written by an intelligent and learned man, who was at Mashed 
when thqt city was taken by Aga Mahomed Khan, and who appean to possess the 
fullest knowledge of the events of that perfod. 
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CHAP. XXL He caM open Abdool Ghtaoe Khan to nstone inuniediately all 
oapliveafthat bad been taken, and to beware io fature h<m be pre- 
Toked hu vengeance.- Bcggee.J&n, who reoeived this leuer, affected 
to treat the Persian king with equal, if not greater contempt. ** I 
** have heard,” said the old priest, " in a circular letter whidi he 
“ addressed to die chieA of Khorassan, that ^ lord mnweh* is 
** come among you : .seiee him if you can : if not, inform me, and 
** I sludl proceed to your quarter and punish him.” These nUe 
rulers never .encountered each other: if they had lived to do |K)» it 
is difficult to pronounce which would have triumphed. 

Invites the Aga Mahomed Khan had sent an ambassador to Zemaun Sbahi 
King of Cabul, to explain to that prince the motives which had 
indnced him to invade Khorassan, and to propose an union tff their 
forces for the conquest of Bokharah. If we could grant our belief 
to the Pernan historian’)’ who records the events of this period, the 
Ai9|;han monarch had agreed to the alliance; and every thing was 
prepared for an expedition into Tartary, when the attention of Aga 
Mahomed was called to the fHotecdon of his own dominions, which 
were invaded by a formidable army of Russians. 

The Empress Catherine the Second had learnt, with sentiments 
of hortw, the dreadful punishment which the King of Persia had 


* Beggee J&n constantly called .Aga Mabomed Kban " AchtA Khan;’* a title, of 
whicb ^ my lord cupach " is a very delicate tnuulation. 

t Mahomed Hussein Khan KaragooaolQo was the envoy to the King of Cabal: 
and tlm hUtoffiaa of the l#ife of Aga Mahomed Kban states, that he obtained a oeasioa 
of .Bulkh to.4hciUtate tbo ini^ded operations of the Persiim monaich against Beggee 
JAn.. This is not probahle: and if the Kjng of the Affghani eves eotmd into nwh 
an engagement, he had probably no intention of fnlfillmg it. 
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inflicted upon a prince and pec^le whose crime wa» hamg sought caup. tXL 
her protection, atid who were tempted to piovoke their &te by the 
expectation whu^ they had entertained of her support. Various 
coiyeotnnis hare been formed of the reasons which premited that 
support bmpg given. at an earlier period. An inhabitant of Oeoigia, Rnions 
who has giv«i an account this invasion, states, that General Oooda* Tented then 
vitch was within six marches of Teflis in command of a Russian force 1 !!!!“.!!^ 
of sufficient strength to have defended that capital, but that he refused 
to advance, though repeatedly solicited by Horadius to come to his 
aid. This commander, he adds, would not believe that the danger 
was so imminent, but thought that the account of Aga Mahomed 
Khan's force was exaggerated ; and, at all events, that that monarch 
would never attack the capital of Georg^ before he had made him« 
self master of the fortresses of Sheriiflh and ErivEu. But the fact* is, 
that the Russian commander, who was bimsdf at Georgievsk, and 
whose corps was scattered on the line of the Caucasus, could not 
posribly have assembled bis troops and have reached Teflis in less 
than three or four weeks : and it is probable that the cautious Hera* 
clius, deeming the presence of a Russian force Witlun his territories 
as no slight evil, delayed calling for aid till it was too late, in the 
expectation that some circumstances migjht occur to deter, if not 
alu^tber to prevent, the advance of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

* I make thil auertion upon the noit aatheotic information of the ftcts atated. 

The Russian traveller, Klaproth, who gives a short narrative of the events of this 
period, makes no mention of the causes that prevented the Russians protecting 
Georgia. This writer exaggerates the feieeof Aga Mahomed Khan in a most extra* 
ordinary degree. He says, that monarch assembled for this campaign two hundred 
thousand men. 
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The impression which this event made upon the mind of the 
Empress Catherine is fully proved by the measures that she adopted. 
These were, of a nature' which showed her designs- went &r beyond 
the restoring of her influence in Georgia, and the future preservation 
of that province.: she, no doubt, , contemplated the subversion of the 
power of Aga Mahomed Khan. But whether h^ ultimate design 
was to place his brother (who had fled to Russia and entreated her 
aid,) upon the throne, or to have rendered the north-western part 
of Persia a province of her empire, is unknown, except to those in- 
trusted with the secrets of her council. Goodavitch, the moment that 
the account of the defeat and flight of Heraclius reached Petersbuigh, 
was directed to advance into Georgia with eight thousand men. A 
Russian general had proceeded with a small corps -to Derbund, and 
passed the winter under the walls of that city, where he was joined 
in the ensuing spring by an army of thirty-five thousand men, com- 
manded by Valerian Zahoff. That general instantly commenced 
the most active operations. The, forts of Derbund, B4ku Talish, 
Shfimflkee, and Gunjldi, either surrendered, or acknowledged the 
authority of the invaders. Before winter, the Russians were masters 
of all the. coast of the Caspian, from the mouth of tlie Terek to that 
of the Kur, or Cyrus ; and they established along the banks of the 
latter river a line of communication with Geoigia. After these suc- 
cesses, Zuboff, with the main army, had crossed the Araxes, and fixed 
his winter quarters on the celebrated plain of ChowfU MogRm*, 
from whence the whole of Aderbijan was open to his invasion; 
and the subjugation of that'proiince was likely to be followed by an 

* For a deicription of this phun, vido Vol. II. page'6S. ' 
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attack ofi Teherao, the capital of Persian king. The rear of chap. xxf. 
ZtdwfFs army.waff'^pn^ted by the' troops in Georgia; and a 
corpsiiad been sent fiom Astracan to c6v» Us left. TIm advance 
of this ocAps already occiipi^ the Islaild of LankerooDy on the shores 
ofGhilaUy and threatoied witfa immediate attack the neighboaring 
ports of Resht and Enzelee. . . 

Aga Mahomed Khan, when he heard of the progress of the a. d. 179s. 
Russiansy appointed a chief of his own tribe Governor of Mushed ; 
and, having placed a force which he deemed adequate for the defence 
of that city under his orders, proceeded towards Tehran. It was 
too late in the season to commence operations that year*^: but the 
army was commanded' to assemble very early in spring; and every 
chief in the kingdom was summoned to collect all his adherents, “ in 
" order to punish the insolent unbelievers of Europe, who had dared 
“ to invade the territories of the foithfulf 

Persia had not for many years been threatened with a more a. d. 179s. 
serious danger than that which now impended: but the storm a.ii.isii. 
vanished in a moment on the death of the Empress Catherine, 
which happened at the close of this year. One of the first acts of 

The Russian 

her son and successor was to recall the army under Zuboff{, which » rent- 


* He reached hia capital on the twentieth of September. In the province of Adeiv 
bijan, the winter often aeta in in October; and it ia not unnaual to have very heavy 
falla of anow in that month. In J 810 tlie whole countiy was covered with snow by a 
storm that commenced on the twentieth of October. t Persian MS. 

I There is reason to conclade, that the hatred which the Emperor Paul entwined 
for the leader of this army, who was the brother of Plato ZnbolF, the Sivohrite of the 
deceased empress, was one of the chief motives which made him dirMt this force to 
evacuate Persia. A sepamte order 'was sent to the commandant of every regiment ia 
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CHAP. XXI. returned without eofimug any keg in its retreat. The obuutriesi 
indeedi through which it marched were friendly*: and kt obnip 
mander had observed so strict a discipline, that' he left, in the 
provinces he had invaded, ai strong an impresnon of the justice 
as of the power of the sovereign whose troops he commanded. The 
reputation of Catherine had spread to every quarter of the East 
The inhabitants of Persia had heard, from the merchants who tnu 
veiled over Russia, the most exaggerated accounts of the wisdom of 
her internal adimnistration, and the success of her formgn wars. -Ihe 
admiration which her conduct excited was increased by the consU 
deration of her sex. To a nation, among whom females are only 
esteemed as the slaves of pleasure, it was almost an inexplicable 
wonder to see a woman f ruling a great empire with more than 
the genius of man. Her fame gave strength to her armies : and, if 
she had lived, there is every ground to suppose that, she might have 
made a serious impression upon Persia ; particularly if her designs 
had been limited, as was professed, to the object of placing an* 
other monarch upon the throne of that kingdom : but the ultimate 


thii army to retreat; bat not one line was addressed to the commaader4n>diief. We 
need make no comment upon the causes which could alone have produced so uncx> 
ampled and extraordinary a proceeding. 

* One general officer went, unguarded and unmolested, in his carriage from Der> 
bund to Astracan, We could not hare a stronger proof of the unsettled state of the 
Goantry. 

t Catherine the Second was, during her life, known in Persia by the name of 
'* KImorsheed Kallab,” or " the sun crowned and the inhabitants of that eoontiyj 
still designate her by this title, wfiich, from being nsed as^a term to describe the sove^. 
reign of an empire, bos become in Penintbe perional ippellalion of this emprem. 
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suecew' of tkU pMjeet^ to - exteifd' the influence, if not the power crap, xxit 
of Russia in this i|iu£ner-of‘Aria/ mittt'have'de^ndhd ’tnore upon 
the disposition of th^ inhabitants of Peniia; than't^b the numbers 
oc the valeurT of the Russian army, Which Would, in its progress, 
hare' been exposed to difficulties that nothing but the aid of a party 
in the country invaded could have enabled it to overcome. 

Aga'Mahomed Khan always expressed great confideneein his means Means Hevis- 
of repdling tliis attack ; and the plan he had resolved to pursue was, 
undoubtedly, that which was calculated, above all others, to ensure tiw 
success, yf e are informed of his intentions by an anecdote that Very 
fully illustrates his character. He told the assembled leaders of his 
army, that the Russians had presumed, duriiig bis absence in Kho^ 
rassan, to invade the opposite frontier of his dominions. “ Rut my^ 

“ valiant warriors," he added, ** shall be led against them ; and we 
“ will, by the blessing of God, charge their celebrated lines of 
" inhmtry, and batteries of cahnon, and cut them to pieces with our 
“ conquering sabres." The chiefs applauded the heroic resolution of 
thdr sovereign, and promised to support him with their lives. When 
they had gone, the monarch directed his minister,' Hajee Ibrahim, to 
approach; and asked him, if he had hehrd what he had said to the ' 
military chiefs. The minister said he had. ** And do you thmk," 
said he, “ I will do what I have told them?" — “ Undoubtedly, if it 
“ is your majesty's pleasure," was the reply. “ Hajee," said Aga 
Mahomed Khan, half angijy, ** have I been mistaken^ are you also 
** a fool ? Can a man of your wisdom believe I will ever run my 
head against their walls of steel, or expose my irregular army to be 
“ destroyed by their cannon, and disciplined troops ? I know letter. 

“ Their shot shall never reach me : but they shall possess no country 

2(i 
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cuAP. XXI. “ beyond its range. Th^ shall not know sleep : and» let them march 
** where they choose, I will surround' them with a desert*.” 
iiedetermiiiM , When Aga Mahomed Khan learnt that the .Russians had re* 
wudsGeoiKw treated, he determined to move towards Georgia. Heradius had 

A.D.179T. . . 

A. 11 . 1311 . died soon after the loss of his capital. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Goorgeen Khan; who, on the departure of die Russian 
Utiops, dreaded the vengeance of the Persian king so much, that he 
had recourse to the dangerous expedient of taking into' his service a 
large corps f of Lesghees, a race of mountaineers, who continually 
made inroads into the valleys of Georgia, and whose desire of plun- 
der was not )ikely to subside, from the opportunity which the fears of 
this weak prince gave them of indulging h. 

The inhebitP , The Persian army left Teheran early in spring! When advanced 

Mb of She- . . 

«h&h invite within about sixty miles of the Araxes, Aga Mahomed Khan received 

liim to tflkc ^ 

poMCMionof intelligence from the principal inhabitants of Sheshdh, that they had 
that place. to seize their governor, Ibrahim Khan, but that be had 

fled to the mountains of Ddghestan : and they requested that the 
monarch would hasten to take possession of the fortress, which they 
were ready to delim over to him. The moment this intelligence 
Proceed! to! was received, Aga Mahomed Khan lef^ all bis heavy baggage, and a 
part of his army to guard it, and proceeded, with a light corps, to 

* I went upon my first pnblic mission to Persia in l8(Xb four y^ after this period, 
and lived, during jny stay at the capital, with Hajee Ibrahim ; who repeat^ to me, in 
the very words I have nsed, his private conversation with Aga Mahomed Khan npon 
this occasion. 

t A Manuscript, written hy*an intelligent native of Teflis, states the number of 
Lesghees that entered Georgia at fifteen thousand : he adds , " Thoe friends were more 
" to be dreaded than any enemies.” 
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occupy the important fortrem/ afhichihad ao long baffled all his .at« chap. xxi. 

tempts. Qe found dm Araxes^t but .commanded; his troops to cross. 



The, boats were insufficient to carry them over : but so great was the 
dread of disobeying his orders, that -those who'CQuld not get; boats 
direw themselves into the river. . Many' were drowned, as the stream 
was-both deep and rapid: but the object was gained. The-monarch 
entered Sheshdh before 'the friends* of Ibrahim Khan could make Emm 

ShctlAli. 

an eflbrt for its recovery. : and this fortunate commencement led all A.D.mr. 
to'antldpate a glorious campaign : but as the army of Aga Maho> 
med Khan were 'indulging in anticipated victories, one of those 
events occurred, which, in nations subject to despotic .rule, are the 

v 

chief cause of the sudden and great changes with which they , are 
continually afflicted. . ‘ ‘ . 

Three days after Aga Mahomed Khan entered Sheshdh, a a diipme be- 
dispute' occurred between Saaduck, a Geor^an slave, who was. a liiisemiDtsin- 
personal attendant of the monarch, and another servant*, respect- ” 
ing some money that was -missing. The king was enraged at the 
noise they made, and directed that both should be instantly put 
to death f. Saaduck Khan Sh^dktt, a nobleman of high rank, 
solicited their pardon. This the king refused ; but said, as it was ■ 
the night of Friday, and sacred to prayer, he would not take their 
lives till next morning. It almost reconciles us to the belief of those 

*. The naaie of this person was Khodhd&d. He was a fcr&sh, or person employed 
in pitching and taking care of the tents. , 

t I find in the accounts of this transaction a slight difference with regsrd to the 
offence committed by these senants. One MS. states, that Saaduck had some days 
before enraged the king by spilling some water on the carpet on which he was 
praying. 
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CHAP. XXI. repol'ts which were spread, at this period, of the derangement of the 
mind of Aga Mahomed Khan*, when we are informed, that these 
attendants, whom he had sentenced to death, and who well knew, 
iirom his character, tliat the sentence was irrevocable, were yet per- 
mitted to perform, during the night they had to live, -their usual 
avocations about his person. Despair gave them courage ; and, when 
the monarch was asleep, they entered his tent, accompanied by a 
man f whom they had associated in their design, and put an end, 

iieisnur- with tlieir poniards, to the existence of one of the most able 

doird, 

A. D. \m. monarchs that ever sat upon the throne of Persia. It was conjee* 
tured, that these menials were encouraged to the murder of their 
prince by Saaduck Khan Shekdkee: and subsequent events gave 
to the suspicion every appearance of truth ; for this ambitious noble- 
man not only afforded them protection, and accepted of the crown 
jewels which they brought him, but, having assembled his tribe, 
endeavoured to seat himself upon the throne of Persia. 

Clia rafter mill Aga Mahomed Khan was murdered in the sixty-third year of his 

government uf i n 

AgK Maiio- age. He had been a ruler of great part of Persia for upwards of 

mcdKimn. years, but had only for a short period enjoyed the undis- 

* puted sovereignty of that country. The person of this monarch was 
so slender, that, at a distance, he appeared like a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen. His beardless and shrivelled face resembled that of an 
aged and wrinkled woman ; and the expression of his countenance, 
at no time pleasant, was horrible when clouded, as it very often was, 
with indignatioilT He was sensible of this, and could not bear that 

' * One of the ministers of Aga Mahomed assured me, that the mind of that 
monarch was, at this period, in a state approaching to insanity. ' 

t His name was Abbas. . . 
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ihoiild'lsok This prince had. snffered^ in -the chap, xxi. 

early ' part of his liftj tiie most crud. adversity ; and his future 
eenduct' seems to have taken its strongest Inas from the keen 
recollection of his misery, and his wrongs. The first passion of 
Ins mind was th# love of power; the second, avarice; .and the 
tlnrd, revenge. In all these he indulged to excess ; and .they 
administered to each other : but the two latter,* strong as they 
werc^ gave way to the first, whenever, they came in coltision. ^ His 
knowledge of the character and feelings of others was wonderful : 
and it is to this knowledge, and his talent of concealing from all, 
the secret purposes of his soul, that we must refer his extraor- 
dinary success in subduing his enemies. Against these he never 
employed force till art had failed; and, even in war, his policy 
effected more than his sword. His ablest and most confidential 
minister, when asked if Aga Mahomed Khan was personally brave, 

* la one of the Maoowripts in my possession, the following remarkable anecdote is 
related. Aga Mahomed Khan was subject to fits, and used to remain (when attacked 
by ibis disorder,) insensible for one or two hours. When be was one day hunting near 
Kerman, he bad separated from bis followers. His horse got into some swampy ground; 
and, when the animal was straggling to get free, the monarch fell into a fit. An at- 
tendant came up; and, seeing bis sitnation, extricated him with. great difficulty, and 
watched him till he came to his senses. Aga Mahomed, on seeing the soldier standing 
over him, was at first alarmed : but, on being told what had occurred, he thanked the 
man, and promised to reward him. He did so ; but, in the man’s opinion, not suffi- 
ciently ; and he continued, when on duty, (which was frequent, os he was one of the 
per<ional guards,) to look the king full in the face whenever be-could. Aga Mahomed 
was BO enraged at this, that he one day ordered the man’s eyes to be put ont. He ap- 
peared, afterwards, struck with hit own ingratitude, and directed that the poor fellow 
should retire to bis home, and enjoy double pay for life. 
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CHAP. xxr. replied, ** No doubt : but still I can hardly recollect an ooeam 
“ where he had an opportunity of displaying courage. 'That>ino- 
** narcVs head," he emphatically added, never left work foT'bil 
“hand*r . • . 

The first great effort of Aga Mahomed Kbau’s^dile was to acquire 
power ; and the second was,- to render it {^rmanent in his. family. 
Before he obtained the crown, he controlled every passion that could 
obstruct his rise : but when the mask was no longer necessary, he 
threw it aside: and, as policy no longer restrained his feelings of 
revenge and of avarice, he preceded -to destroy and to plunder all 
whom he considered in any way hostile to his government. Every 
chief, who was likely, from birth, or character, to aspire to the 
^rone, was either put to dcatli, or deprived of sight: and by this 
politic, but barbarous proceeding, he completely suppressed that 
spirit of rebdlion, which had so long distracted Persia. This mo* 
narch, we are told, had fully persuaded himself that the means 
which he took to preserve the throne were not directed to a 
selfish object: and he used often to exclaim, when speaking of 
his successor, the present Monarch of Persia, I have shed all 
** this Uood, -that the boy,.Bfibfi Khan, may reign in peacef.”^ 
The dreadful scenes which occurred at the close of the life of 
NfidirShah, had effaced all those favourable impressions which were 
made by the auspicious commencement of that conqueror’s reign : 
and the state in which he left the empire was eveiy way unhappy for 
his immediate; successors. The opposite course. of moderation and 

* I bare itated the very words of the answer made to me hj Hajee Ibrahim, when 

I qncsUooed him respecting the persdnal valour of Aga Mahomed.' f Persian MS. 
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humanity, whidi Kurreem Khan had punued^ wu, perhaps, from chap, xxl 
the condition of Persia, one. cause of the aaardiy and confusion 
in which that kingdom was plunged; at bis death. The means used 
by Aga Mahomed to remedy the. evils which he found in the 
state, and the measures which he adopted to promote the future 
tranquillity of his country, and to secure the undisputed possession 
of the throne to his appointed successor, were completely successful : 
and we are reluctantly compelled to admit, that some of those acts, 
which we contemplate with the greatest horror, principally con- 
tributed to this desirable result. To illustrate this , effect, and to 
obtain a better knowledge .of those causes which prpd,uced so 
great a change in the condition, of Persia, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the conduct which this sovereign observed 
towards every class of his subjects. 

To his own family Aga Mahomed was, after his power was h» conduct 
established, cruel and severe in the extreme, except to his nephews*, 

Futteh Aly Khan, and Hussein Kooli Khan, to whom he acted as 
a parent. He had always employed the former in the . adminis- 
tration of public affairs: and this young prince, for some years 
before faiis uncle’s death, held the high station of Governor of . 

Pars. It does not appear that the delicate relations between the 
monarch and his successor were ever disturbed either by sus- 
picion or alarm; and our opinion of the character of Aga Ma- 
homed is raised, by the conduct he invariably pursued towards 
the person whom he had,, from the first, destined to succeed to 
the throne. 


* TbMe.weie the ions of bis full brother, Hussein Kooli Khan. 
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Atid to the re- 
ligious men of 
his kingdom. 


Ilis adminis- 
tratifiii of jus- 
tice. 


Ills conduct 
to his minis- 
ters and the 
officers of 
his court. 


To the reUgiou^ men of his luogdom,. Aga,:M4hoiiti$4jFrwas, 
attentive, and: sometimes), generous. He appeared piQua; 
not only r^lar in observing the fprms. of prayer at the .stated 
hours, but arose at midnight, whatever had .been Ahc fatigum 
of the day, to • perform *his devotions. . His mind was not free 
from superstition: and one author, who. gives^ some. lemarhaide 
anecdotes of this monarch, . informs us, that sailer he had slain 
the gallant. Jaaffer Kooli Khan*, he directed the corpse to be 
immediatdy removed from Teheran, that he mi^t not break, the 
solemn vow which he had taken on. the Koran, not to detain his 
brother: beyond one night in that dty. It is difHcult to believe 
that .the human mind can either cheat .itself, or. expect to impose 
upon others, by such sacrilegious, mockery.; . .. , 

Aga Mahomed Khan was rigid in the administration of justices 
He punished corruption in the magistrates; whenever detected. 
Those who committed crimes which, according to the Koraok 
merited death, were seldom forgiven: and his inexorable mind 
never pardoned persons who disturbed, in any shape,, the general 
tranquillity of his dominions, The first, noble in the land, who 
aspired beyond his station; the soldier, who disobeyed his orders; 
and the thief, who plundered on the road; met the same fate, 
His conduct to his ministers and the chief ofiicers of his court 
was often harsh and abrupt, and sometimes cruel. Hajee Ibrahiin 
was an exception. The penetration of the monarch discovered at 
once the talents of that extraordinary man, whose plainness .of 
manner, blunt speech, manly fortitude, and astonishing knowledge 


^ Vide VQl. iL page 97t* ■ 
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of pubUc affiiirsy from the maMgement of the police of a village^ 
mid the revenue of a district, to the conduct of a negotiation, or the 
government of an empire, led Aga Mahomed to pve him his en- 
tire confidence : and, during the latter years of his life, the king 
would hardly allow any communication, however trifling*, to be 
made to him through any other channel. No confidence was ever 
better rewarded. The minister, though he studied the character of 
his master, and gained upon him by the means he took to supply 
his avarice, and to forward his plans of ambition, laboured to pro- 
mote the general prosperity of the empire; and was, from lus 
kindness of disposition, the- medium of dbtaining mercy to others 
whenever he could venture to interfere without danger to himself. 

The ministers of Aga Mahomed Khan were not exempt front 
tlie attacks which avarice and policy led him occauonally to make 
upon his nobles and principal officers. As a mode of levying 
fines, he was in the habit of selling those whom he meant to 
plunder: and the purchaser, in order to enable him to raise the 
sum required, was vested with power over every thing except the 
life of the person he bought. The king, we are told, desired to 
obtain a sum of money from Meerza Shufieef, who had been his 

* Hajee Ibrahim told me, that one day when part of the army was engaged 
with the enemy, the zombooniks, or camel swivels,” were badly managed, and 
that Aga Mahomed Khan demanded of him in a passion why this was the case? 
" I answered,” said the Hajee, " that I really could not tell ; it was the fault of 
" the cMumander of the corps attached to them.”—" That may be,” said Aga 
Mahomed Khan : " but I shall blame no one but my prime minister, whom I expect 
" to tee that every department is in proper order.”—" This was very unreasonable," 
added the Hajee smiling, " for be knew 1 never pretended to be a soldier.” 

t It is stated in. one of the Manuscripts which notices this transaction, that the 
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CHAP. xxr. principal minister before the elevation of Hajee Ibrahim, and ac- 
tually sold him to his rival tor a specific amount. This trans^ 
action took place in public court; and a servant of Hajee Ibrahim 
advanced, and, having ungirded the band from his waist, threw 
it over Meerza Shuffee, and led him to the house of his master, 
where, however, he was treated with kindness and attention. The 
Hajee endeavoured to satisfy his mind that he had acM as he 
had done from a knowledge of the monarch’s character, who, he 
saw, was resolved to obtain the money he demanded, and might have 
had recourse, had he not offered to give it, to proeeedings more 
harsh and disagreeable to both : and he gave a proof of his sincerity 
by advancing a part of the sum which Meerza Shuffee, after every 
.effort, was unable to raise. When the amount was paid, the minister 
was released, and returned as usual to his duties*. However gene- 
rously Hajee Ibrahim behaved, we arc not to conclude that he was 
insensible to the strength he obtained from this open and public 
disgrace of a rival who was one of the oldest and most favourite 


minister owed a balance to the monarch ; and another MS. which notices the ocenr- 
reiice asserts, that Aga Muhomed first offered to sell Hajee Ibrahim to Meerza Shuffee ; 
but the latter dreaded the established influence of his rival too much to venture on the 
purchase. 

* In all the arbitrary governments of the East, the disgrace and punishment of a 
minister are deemed no obstacles to his immediate resumption of the duties of his 
office. When I was at the Court of Doulut Row Scindiah, in 1804, one of bis minis- 
ters, Ann& Sic-Dovees, was kept under a vertical sun, without a turban, for several 
hours, till he agreed to pay a sum of three lacks of rupees, (thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling,) that" bad been demanded of him. The day after this trans* 
action I was surprised not only to see him restored to bis office, but employed w 
a negotiation of importance. 
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«ervadt8 of Aga Mahomed : and this occurrence added greatly to that chap. xxi. 
animosity with which these ministers had long regarded each other. 

It had always been the policy of Aga Mahomed Khan to pro* iiis conduct 

mote union in the tribe of the Kujurs. He had seen the Zund family mbn. ' 

destroy itself; and) warned by their example, he wisely endeavoured 

to secure a happier fate for the dynasty which he founded. Dal* 

terers have imputed his conduct to his unfortunate brothers, to his 

anxiety fur the accomplishment of this object: he knew, these state, 

that nothing was likely to disturb that harmony wluch gave strength 

to his tribe, except contests between the members of his own family 

for the throne. To the chiefs of other tribes whom be did not His trentiiient 

suspect of ambitious designs, Aga Mahomed was neither ungracious ** ’ 

nor unjust: but he compelled them to keep part of tlicir family at 

• 

Teheran ; and, by this precaution, and employing their followers in 
opposite quarters of the kingdom, and sometimes removing them 
from one province to another, he studied to deprive them of the 
means of cither disturbing his government, or that of his successor. 

The good sense of Aga Mahomed Khan led him to alter some of Aiten the in- 
the lesser forms of his court: he would seldom allow the inhabitants the ^3^ 
of his capital to come out to meet him when be returned from an 
expedition ; and he disdained to circulate, (as was the usage,) upon 
every trifling advantage that his arms obtained, exaggerated accounts 
of his success. In all written communications made to the officers 
of government, it had been enstomary to use the most hyperbolical 
style. Aga Mahomed Khan insisted that the substance of bis com- 
mands should be given in plain language. The eloquent meerzas, or 
secretaries of his court, unwillingly adopted a change which struck 
at the root of all their excellence in composition : but we are told, 
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CHAP. XXL that when they commenced didr flowery introductioDft, it was not 
unusnal for the impatient monarch to de^ “ that they would pass 
“ over the nonsense, and proceed to the subject of the letter at 
** once*." But, however he despised unnecessary forms, no sove* 
reign was ever more sensible of the necessity of enforcing the strict 
iiistupporiuf observance of those which were in any way essential to the support 
tiw nijrni dit ^ dignity. His minister, Hajee Ibrahim, used to recount 

a remarkable anecdote of his feelings upon this point. Two persons 
of indifferent character, but who were possessed of wealth, desired 
to farm a district, and had made an offer for exceeding any other 
which had been received. The minister, knowing the avarice 
of- his master, thought that this proposition would afford him the 
greatest delict, and desired the men who had made it to attend him 
to foe king. As he advanced, Aga Mahomed Klian exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, “ Who are you brining with you?” — “ Two persons,” 
said the Hajee, repealing thdr names, ** who wish to farm a district, 
** and have offered most advantageous terms.” — “ 1 cannot see 
them," said the monarch.**-** But please your majesty,” replied 
Hajee Ibrahim, ** they will pve nearly double what any other person 
■ ** offers, with the best security for payment.” — ** No matter,” said 
Aga Mahomed, ** the money must be given up: men like them 
** cannot be admitted to my presencef.” The royal name had been 
so d^raded in Persia, that it perhaps required all the efforts of Aga 
Mahomed Khan to restore, to that high condition, the attributes in 

• Penian MS. 

t The Hajee related this Anecdote to me, as a proof that even the passion of 
avarice, strong as it was in the breast of Aga Mahomed Khan, was always under sub- 
jection to his policy. 
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yrliicb absolate. power must be clothed, to render it efficient to its chap, xxl 
iimctioBs. The consequence which he attached to every act or speech 

^ His respect to 

that could tend, in the remotest degree, to degrade the name of king, ^ of 

king. 

was shown cm a very remarkable occasion, when he punished, by a 
most inhuman beating, and the confiscation of the greatest part 
of his property, the principal lord in waiting, for having, when 
he presented an envoy from Timour Shah, exclaimed, in the cere- 
mony of introduction, “ that an ambassador from the King of 
“ the Affghans was come to the earth at the feet of the slaves of 
** his exalted majesty.” * He is said to have been in such a rage 
up<Hi tins occasion, that he could hardly be induced to spare the 
life of this officer, who was of high rank, and belonged to the 
tribe o( Kujur. “ Did you hear what the villadii uttered ?” exclaimed 
the monarch to those who interceded for him ; “ that an ambassador 
** from one he styled king was come to the earth at the feet of my 
** slaves ! How dared he use the sacred name of majesty, to expose 
“ it to such degradation 1 But he has suffered, and my character is 
** retrieved*!” The nobleman, who coinmilted this error, meant 
excessive flattery to his own monarch. Perhaps the policy of 
Aga Mahiuned, while he pretended only to vindicate the name - 
of king from injury, took this mode of repairing an insult which 
tl)p ignorance of his servant had cast upon a powerful sovereign. 

Mahomed Khan treated his soldiers with more liberality llis treatment 
and indulgence than any other class of bis subjects. The issue Qf 
their pay and provisions was in general regular: and though he 
enforced the strictest obedience to his orders, and allowed none to 


* Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XXL plunder except when he authorized them, that permission was fro 
(^ueotly granted ; and what they obtained amid scenes of violence and 
rapine, was guarded to them as 1^1 property by the policy of thdr 
monarch. Several women and children of the first families of Kerman 
were brought away by the troops when that city was sacked. Soon 
after this event, some of the principal inhabitants were encouraged, 
by the promised intercession of one of the most revered priests of 
Persia, to go to the capital to solicit the restoration of their vrives 
and children. The pontiff* presented their petition, and enforced its 
prayer with all his eloquence. He was held in the highest venera- 
tion by Aga Mahomed Khan ; and a request from him was hardly 
ever refused : but on this occasion, though he had the boldness to 
repeat his entreaties, the monarch was not to be moved; and at 
last said to him, with some sternness, I cannot grant your wish. 
** I will never consent to irritate my soldiers by desiring them to 
“ restore what they took under my sanction. I have, however, no 
“ objection to the inhabitants of Kerman ransoming their wives and 
“ children ; nor to those, in whose possession they are, restoring them 
“ in any manner they choose : but I desire you to urge me no more 
' “ upon this subject, as I am resolved not to use compulsion." The 
great body of his army were naturally attached to a leader who 
treated them with such consideration. They knew that if they 
yielded a prompt obedience to his orders they had nothing to 
apprehend from others ; for the meanest soldier could always com- 
plain to Aga Mahomed, who might be said to live with his troops. 


* The name of this respectable pontiff was Shaikh Mahomed Lfthsfiee.— 
Peman MS, 
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When not employed in the field against his enemies, he was con- chap. xxi. 
stantly engaged in hunting excursions, to which he proceeded with a 
great number of attendants, not merely with the view of enjoying a 
fitvourite amusement, but to inure himself and followers to continual 
action. 

Unless On occasions of ceremony, Aga Mahomed Khan was ui* codtempt 
always dressed in the plainest manner. His contempt of luxury was 
shown oil all occasions ; and his policy made him seize every oppor- 
tunity of giving his leaders and troops a pride in those hardships and 
privations to which their profession doomed them. After a march, 
or when fatigued with hunting, he was accustomed to^ scat himself 
on the ground, and to share with his principal officers in any repast 
that was brought. It happened one day, as he was eating some of 
the hard black bread and sour milk, which form the common fare 
of the Persian soldier, that one of his principal ministers, who was 
seated near him, began to cat of the same food. The monarch 
instantly commanded him to desist. ** Eat as much as you like 
** of your rich pillaws and fine sweet-meats," said he; but never 
“ again let me see a fellow of a secretary*, like you, touch the 
“ food of my soldiers.” The minister, with an inward smile, heard ' 
himself condemned to cat none but good and delicate viands; 
while the military chiefs and soldiers that sat around, felt it as a 
distinction to live upon a coarse diet, which their sovereign shared, 


* This anecdote aras first told me by Hajee Ibrahim, and I find it mentioned in a 

Manuscript Life of Aga Mahomed Khan. The term secretary has been used to trans- 
late the Persian word meerza, which implies a man whose occupation is to write, and 
whose habits of life i^^e civil. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Ills conduct to 
the merchants 


To the farmers 
Hiid cultivators 


Instances of 
])is avarice. 


and from the very taste of which, he had just debarred one of the first 
civil officers of the realm. 

The merchants in Persia were efficiently protected by Aga 
Mahomed Khan ; and, during the latter years of his reign, contmeree 
revived in every quarter. This was not more the consequence of his 
justice, than of the general security which his rule inspired ; and the 
extinction, through the severity of his punishments, of tliose bands of 
robbers with which the country had been before infested. To the 
farmers and cultivators he gave no further protection than what 
they derived from the terror of his name : but that was consider* 
able : for, from the collector of a district to the governor of a pro* 
vince, all dreaded to have a complaint made against them, to a 
monarch, by whom the slightest deviations of those who exercised 
power, were often visited by the most dreadful punishment. 

Aga Maliomed bad probably experienced great distress from 
the want of money : and, in a government where credit is un* 
known, a full treasury is most essential to the support of regal 
power. From the habit of amassing riches, he became, at last, 
avaricious in a degree that is hardly to be believed. We are 
informed by one writer, that having overheard a poor man, whose 
ears he had ordered to be cot off for some trivial offence, ofier a 
few pieces of silver to the executioner if he would take off only a 
part of them, the king called to the man, and told him, that if 
he would give him double the amount that he had just offered to 
his servant, his ears should not be touched *. The peasant threw 
himself upon the grouncL to return thanks, and was going away, 


* Fenian MS. 
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deeming the demand for money a mere pleasantry ; but he was chap. xxi. 
recalled, and soon convinced that his pardon depended upon his 
instantly satisfying the mean avarice of the monarch.' From another 
account wc learn, that Aga Mahomed Khan actually combined with 
an artful religious mendicant to obtain money from his courtiers. 

The man met him ^t a place appointed, when surrounded by officers 
of state. The king, apparently struck by his appearance and story, 
ordered a large amount to be given to him, and recommended the 
holy man to equal attention from others. The example of the sove- 
reign was followed by the whole court; and the mendicant received 
a considerable sum. It was late at night before the impatience of 
Aga Mahomed Khan revealed tlie secret. “ 1 have been cheated !” he 
('xclaimed to bis minister; “ that scoundrel of a mendicant, whom^ 

** you saw this morning, not only promised to return what I gave 
“ him, but to give me half of what he reedived from others !” Horse- 
men were sunt in every direction: but the wily fellow, who had 
imposed upon him, evaded all pursuit, and the courtiers secretly 
rejoiced in the disappointment of their monarch’s cupidity. 

These, and many similar anecdotes, are told of Aga Maho- 
med Khan. It is probable that they are exaggerated : but, whether 
exactly true or not, their circulation, and the credit they receive, 
prove that the passion of avarice was indulged to a very great 
extent by this extraordinary man; whose rule, checkered as his 
character was by great and mean qualities, restored tranquillity to a 
distracted kingdom, and fixed his family upon a splendid throne. 

On the occurrence of tlie death of Aga Maliomed Khan, his a. d. uvr. 

• Ai 111 ISllt 

army was thrown into the greatest confusion. Sheshdh was aban- 
doned ; and the corpse of the monarch was left to be insulted by the 

2 s 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XXI. West of his enemies. Saaduck Khan Sbek&kee marched away with 
his tribe, and some other chiefs folWed his example : but, after the 

FottehAi; first confusion was over, the prime minister, Haiee Ibrahim, pro- 

Kbimispro- 

ciAimed king, claimed his allegiance to the declared heir; and, having reassembled 
a eonsiderablc body of troops, .advanced towards the capital, the 
gates of which were shut on all by Meerza Mahoihed Khan*, till the 
arrival from Shiraz of Futteh Aly Khan, the nephew and appointed 
successor of the deceased sovereign. That prince, though instantly 

A. D. 1708 . proclaimed king, was not publicly crowned till the beginning of the 

A. n. 1913* 

next year. It is not the intention to write the history of the reigning 

Monarch of Persia it will be sufficient to notice, in a cursory man- 
, • ^ ^ 

ner, the principal events which have tgken place since he came to the 
throne. 

saadockKhnii Saaduck Klian made a weak effort to oppose him, but was 
attacked, and defeated. This example of rebellion was afterwards 

by"t!r!rtllcr king's brother f, and a prince of the Zund family : 

chief., who ],Qt; attempts were subdued without an action, and the internal 

are both sub- 

dued. tranquillity of the .empire has never since been disturbed. 

* This respectable chief is of the Kuju tribe, but of the opposite branch to the 
reigning family. He had been, at one period, very hostile to Aga Mahomed; but 
was forgiven, and employed in the highest stations by that politic monarch. His con- 
duct on this occasion, and on every other, evinced bis grfttitude and atuchment. 

t Hussein Kooli Khan. 

X The name of this prince was Mahomed Khan ; he was the son of Zuckce Khan, 
and had for some time been residing at Bnssorah. He advanced to Isfahan with only 
twenty or thirty attendants, but they were enough to alarm its inhabitants into submis- 
sion. Mahomed Khan only kept possession of the city one or two days; his foUowen 
dispersed, and he was obliged to fly. He was successful in reaching the Turkish 
territories. I 
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Futteh Aly Khan has been successftil, in a ser'^s of campaign^ in 
establishing his power over the greatest pari of Kborassan ; and the 
chiefs* in that country, whom he has not actually subdued, yield a 
nominal obedience, and send an occasional tribute to propitiate liis 
favotir and protection. Ilie Affglians have, for some years past, 
been in too distracted a state, from their internal divisions, to support 
those rights which thnr monarcbs pretend to inherit from Ahmed 
Shah upon this province; and its peace is not now annually dis- 
turbed by the invasions of the Usbegs, over whom Beggee J&n no 
longer reigns. He died soon after Aga Mahomed; and his son, 
llyder Turrah, who succeeded to the sovereignty, has, as yet, per- 
formed no deeds which can lead to a belief that he either inherits the 
talents, or the power, of his extraordinary parent and predecessor. 

The Persian monarch has not been so successful in maintaining 
the north-western frontier of his kingdom. Georgia, after a warfare 
continued with various fortune tor many years, has at last become a 
province of Russia ; and the garrisons of that nation now extend to 
the banks of the Araxes, and along the southern shores of the 
Caspian. 

The Court of Persia has, within the last fifteen years, been again 
visited by the ambassadors of European nations. The power which 
the sovereign of tliat country possessed to check the Affghans, who 
threatened to invade India, and his ability to aid in repelling the 


CHAP. xxi. 

Idtteb Aly 
Klittu*! power 
in Khoraimn. 


Georgia is 
alienated from 
Ilia kingdom. 


His conn is 
visited by 
amhaieadors 
from £uro« 
peau nations. 


* Isaak Khan, the ruler of Turbut-c-Hydereei whose history has been given, 
may be deemed, at this moment, by far the most powerful of the chiefs of Kho» 
rassan. He has been induced, by the distinetiou with which he has been treated 
by Aga Mahomed and the present monarch, to give his aid to the establishment 
of the rule of the Knjor monarcbs over that province. 
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A. H. 1915. 


ambitious views o^JFrance, if ever directed to that quarter, led the 
Governor-General of the British possessions in the East to form an 
alliance with Futteh Aly Khan, immediately after he was raised 
to the throne. This policy had the temporary success which was 
desired, of diverting the Affghans from their meditated invasion of 
India; and an impression was made of the power of the English 
nation, both on the mind of the King of Persia, and his subjects, 
favourable to the performance of the engagements into which that 
monarch had entered, to oppose, if ever required by circumstances 
to do so, the European enemies of Great Britain *. The establish- 
ment of this alliance was attended with the farther advantage of 
promoting the i^rcourse, and increasing the commerce, between 
India and Persia. 

The ambition of Buonaparte gave an eager attention to every 
plan, which offered the most distant prospect of augmenting his 
means of injuring the principal power that impeded his progress to 


* Monsieur Langlcs, in his Notice Chronologique, at the end of his excellent edi- 
tion of Chardin’s Travels, observes, " That though the names of Captain Malcolm and 
“ those of his suite are still praised by the Persians, on account of the great sums they 
“ expended on their route from Abushcher to Teheran, thdr proposUioiis, rcMch tcere 
" ritliculoiu, and even injurious, tvere r^ted tcith indignation ly the king and his minii- 
“ ten!"— Voyages de CiiAaniN, Vol. X. page 232. 

1 can only remark upon this last sentence, that it is exactly opposite to the truth. 
I'>cry object desired by the Indian government, when it sent a mission to Persia in 
IBOU, was obtained; and that mission received from the king, his ministers, and all 
others with whom it had any intercourse, uniform kindness and attention. The learned 
orientalist, who has made thi# incorrect statement, will, I am assured, satisfy himself, 
on further inquiry, that he has incautiously given his name to an error pf some 
magnitude. 
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universal dominion : and, however .visionary his plans may appear to chap. xxi. 
those acquainted with the vast difficulties he had to encounter, he 
certainly cherished the project of invading the dominions of the 
British nation in India. The friendship of the King of Persia was 
courted, as necessary to enable him to make this attempt ; and the 
nature of the relations between France and Russia, at this period, 
afforded him every advantage in the prosecution of that object. The 
Court of London took considerable alarm at these proceedings : and 
the efforts that were deemed necessary to counteract them have led 
to a more direct intercourse with the Government of Persia, which 
has, within the space of five years, been honoured with two embassies 
from the King of England. 

The reigning King of Persia had listed to the overture of 
Buonaparte, in the hope that the mediation or power of that con- 
queror would enable him to recover the province of Georgia : but 
when changes in the condition of Europe compelled the French Em- 
peror to abandon his dcsi^s upon Asia, he reverted to bis alliance a. ». tsos. 
with the English; who, from the relative situation of the Indian 
territories, were possessed of means, which he saw them prepared 
to use, either to aid or attack him, as he determined to oppose. • 
or support their European enemies. It is not necessary to enter 
into any detail of the negotiations which have taken place 
between the English' government and that of Persia ; or to say 
more, than that relations of general amity subsist between these 
two countries, and have been confirmed by treaties. The object 
of the British nation must invariably be the same. It can only 
desire the strength and prosperity of a kingdom, which interposes 
as a barrier between Europe and its Asiatic dominions. Fortu- 
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CHAP XXI. natrly Persia is at present in a happier and more tranquil 
state than it has been for a long period ; and its reigning 

A* !)■ 1814t 

A.u.issa monarchy who has already occupied the throne seventeen years, 
has, by the comparative mildness and justice of his rule, 
already entitled himself to a high rank among the Kings of 
Persia. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


Au Account of the Religion of the Inbabitanu of Persia. 

The history of a nation would be incomplete without some account chap.xxii. 
of the belief of its inhabitants. The sacred character of rdigion, 
under whatever shape it assumes, has always given it a supreme 
influence over the human mind : but its effects are most remarkable 
when they influence the fate of nations. The feelings which it 
inspires in the breasts of individuals gather strength as they 
spread. The attachment entertained for peculiar dogmas, is 
heightened by the force of example, and the desire of prenjroi- 
nence: and a creed, when adopted by a large community, 
becomes the strongest of all ties by which a people can be 
united. But this vehement passion of the soul, which ought, 
from its sublime nature, to be the bond of peace, has too fre- 
quently been used, by designing and ambitious men, as a torch 
to kindle the flames of war. Religion has been marshalled 
agiiinst religion: schism against schism: kingdoms have become 
powerful, not from the inhabitants cherishing a spirit of patriot- 
ism, or of love to each other, but from a congenial feeling of 
irreconcileable hatred to their neighbours, on account of some 
sligljjt difference in the mode or substance of their paying their 
adoration to the great Creator of the universe. 
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CHAP. XXII. These observations, which unfortunately describe the general 
coudilion of human society in every part of the globe, apply, with 
peculiar force, to those nations which have adopted the belief of the 
Prophet of Arabia; who expressly commanded his followers “ to 
“ strike off the heads of unbelievers and told them, that, ** though 
« God had the power to avenge himself of his own enemies, he had 
** chosen them to fight* his battlesf." Though some of the com> 
mentators upon that volume have tried to limit the meaning of this 
passage to a particular war in which Mahomed was engaged when it 
was written, all agsee in proclaiming, that, according both to the 
principles of this religion and the example of its first teacher, the 
sword is a legitimate and hallowed instrument of conversion. 

In describing the religion of the present inhabitants of Persia, it 
is not intended to dwell upon the forms of the Mahomedan faith, 
nor to enter into any minute account of the tenets of the leading or 
subordinate sects of that country. The object is, by a general account 
of their religious belief, to illustrate their past history, and to enable 
tlie reader to judge of the future events that may be expected from 
the operation of causes connected with this powerful motive of human 
action. 

After a short view of the Mahomedan faith, it will be necessary 
to describe the tenets of the Sheah sect, which, from the cstablish- 

* Mahomed did not propagate the doctrine of the legality of force till the thirteenth 
year of his mUaion. He declares, indeed, in severSl of the chapters published at Mecca, 
that he had no right to use any other means than those of admonition for the propaga* 
tion of this faith. The law lai^ down regarding the slaughter of infidels, in the forty- 
seventh chapter, is believed, by the followers of the sect of Haneefa, to relate particularly 
to the war of Bedr, in which he was then engaged : but this acceptance of its metning 
is not general among Mahomedans. t Sale's Koran, Vol. 11. page 364. 
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ment of the SufFavean dynasty, may be tenned the national chap.xxii. 
religion of Persia. The doctrines, or rather principles, of the 
Sooifees, or philosophical devotees, which have lately spread very 
widely in Persia, will also merit a portion of our attention. 

The precepts of the religion of Mahomed are contained in 
the Koran. ' The principal doctrine which that prophet taught, was 
the unity of God ; and he proclaimed, that the chief object of his 
mission was to bring men back to the belief of that great and 
important tenet of faith. There never was, he contended, nor 
ever could be, but (me orthodox reli^on; and though the laws 
and ceremonies of that were temporary, and subject to alteration, 
the substance of religion being eternal truth, was immutable.' He 
taught, that whenever this religion became corrupted, God had, 
from bis goodness, sent apostles and prophets to recall mankind 
to the true path. Of these there had been several : but the prin- 
cipal before him were Moses and Jesus*. He declared himself 
the seal of the prophets ; and that none would come after him. 

* Jesus is made, in the sixty-first chapter of the Koran, to exclaim, *' O children 
“ of Israel! verily I am the apostle of God sent unto you, confirming the law which 
was delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall come 
“ after me, and whose name shall be Ahmed Ahmed is derived from the same root 
as Mahomed, and was one of the names of the prophet. This prophecy is founded 
upon a paraphrasdeal translation of the sixteenth chapter of John in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the Paraclete, or Comforter, is promised. This word, it is contended 
by Mahomedans, should be read Pericletc, or the illustrions;” a word of the same 
signification as Ahmed, the name of their prophet. 


VOL. II. 


* Stls'i Koran, VoL IL page 433. 
2 T 
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CHAP.xxn. The doctrine* of Mahomed is divided by his followers into two 
distinct parts: the first is termed fiiith; the second religion, or 
practice. The former consists in a belief of the creed ; that there 
is no God but one, and that Mahomed is his prophet: and the 
profession of this implies a belief in God, his angels, his scriptures, 
his prophets, in the resurrection, in the day .of judgment, and 
of God's absolute decree and predetermination of good and evil. 
The duties of religion or practice are prayer according to the 
prescribed forms, alms, iastings, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Notlung can be more exalted than the opinion which the 

followers of Mahomed are taught to entertain of the Almighty. 
< 

Their religion may be termed a pure Deism : for the mind is every 
where directed to one God, as the only object of worship; and 
that adoration, which is his due, cannot, according to the funda- 
mental piinciple of this faith, be shared by any other object; 
because all else, whether animate or inanimate, is created, and 
cannot, theiDefbrc, be elevated to a rank with its Creator. The 

Tiie existence Mahomedan is taught by the Koran to believe in the existence 

and purity of 

nngeii. and purity of angels. They consider them to be beings created 
' of fire, which neither eat, drink, nor propagate their species. These 
angels, according to their beliefi are continually employed in 
different occupations: some are hymning the praises of their 
Maker ; some are engaged in recording the actions of men ; while 
others intercede with God to obUun pardon for the sins committed 
by the human race. The angel Gabriel, who is believed to have 

* The doctrine is termed Iillm. Faith is termed Imftn : and Religion, in its practical 
sense, Deen. 
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brought the Koran from heaven, is termed the holy spirit; and the ciiAP.xxir. 
angel of revelations, Michael, is deemed the friend and protector 
of the Jews; Azrael is the angel of death ; and Israiccl is appointed 
to sound the trumpet at the day of resurrection*. 

The Mahomedan faith also teaches, that the devil was once 


an angel, but was banished from heaven because he refused to pay 
homage to Adam when God commanded him. They also believe 
in the existence of a number of good and evil spirits called Jin, 
or genii, who are made of fire, but of a grosser mould than angels, 
as th^ eat and drink, propagate their species, and are subject to 
death, and liable, like men, to future reward and punishnicntf. 

The doctrine of the angels, and of the jin, or genii, in the Koran, 
is taken from the Jews, and from the ancient Persians ; and was, 
probably, introduced by Mahomed to flatter the belief and meet 
ihe prejudices of those whom he sought as converts. 


. With regard to the belief of Scripture, Mahomed taught, that 'I’lic lioIiVf of 


God had, in various ages of the world, sent these saen'd books 


• Cilptni'i, 


* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. 1. page 94. t Ibxl- p- 9^). 

X The number of these sacred volumes were, according to ilie Propliet of Arabia, 
one hundred and four: of which, ten were given to Adam, fifty to .Seth, thirty to 
*' Edris, or Enoch, ten to Abraham; and the other four, being the Pentatcudi, the 
" Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran, were successively delivered to Aloses, David, 
Jesus, and Mahomed ; which last being the seal of the prophets, those revelations 
'* are now closed, and no more are to be expected. All these divine books, except the 
" four last, they agree to be now entirely lost, and their contents iitiknown, though the 
" Sabians have several books which they attribute to some of the antediluvian propliets : 
" and of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, they say, have undergone so 
<* many alterations and corrdptions, that, though there may possibly be sonic pan of 
the true word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given to the present eopios in 
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CHAP. XXII. tlirougli the medium of his prophets. The Mahomedaus believe that 
an immense number* of prophets have, from time to time, been sent 
from God to instruct mankind ; but of this army of heavenly mission- 
aries, only tluee hundred and thirteen were appointed apostles to 
reclaim men from the errors and infidelity into which they had 
fallen ; and six alone of the latter number brought laws and revela- 
tions, which were ordained to abrogate what had been before esta- 
blished. These were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahomed. 

Bdief in the The Mahomedans believe in the resurrection and the day of 

resurrection. 

judgment : tlicy affirm, that when the corpse is laid in the grave, an 
heavenly spitit gives it notice of the approach of the two examin- 
ing angels, who, the moment they come, demand of the deceased, 
whether he believed in the unity of God and the mission of Ma- 
homed ? If he answers properly, the body is suffered to rest in peace, 
and is refreshed by the air of paradise; but if not, his torturef 

** the hands of the Jews and Christians." — Salk's Preliannarif Ditemne on the Koran, 
page 97. 

The learned author, from whom the above is quoted, says, (page 98,) that " tlie 

Mahomedans have a Gospel in Arabic attributed to St. Barnabas, wherein the history 
" of Jesus Christ is related in a manner very different from what we find in the tme 
« Gospel, and correspondent to those traditions which Mahomed has followed in his 
" Koran." I made every inquiry when in Persia for this Gospel, but never could 
find it. I do not believe the inhabitants of that country possess either it or the Penta- 
teuch in a complete state. 

* Their numbers, according to one tradition, are two hundred 'and twenty-four 
thousand : another author stages them at only one hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand. 

t *• When a corpse is laid in the grave, thqr say be is received by an angel, who 
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commences, and continues till he receives his final doom at the day ciiap.xxii. 
of judgment. 

The soul, according to the Mahomedand, is separated from the 
body it tenanted by the angel of death : but tlie souls of prophets 
only are at once admitted into paradise ; those of all others remain 
in an intermediate state of bliss or misery, according to their 
merits*. 

The period of resurrection is known to God only. Mahomed has Its period only 
informed his followers, that even the angel Gabriel confessed, when 
he interrogated him, his ignorance upon that point. It will, the 
Mahomedans believe, be preceded by many terrible signs f; but 
even these will leave the hour of its occurrence uncertain. ** On 
“ the day of resurrection," (to use the words of Mahomed,) ** the 


** gives him notice of the coming of the two examiners ; which arc two black livid 
** angels^ of a terrible appearance, named Monker and Nakir. These order the dead 
person to sit upright, and examine him concerning his faith, as to the unity of God, 
" and the mission of Mahomed : if he answer rightly, they suffer the body to rest in 
" peace, and it is refreshed by the air of paradise; bat if not, they beat him on the 
** temples with iron maces till he roars out for anguish so loud, that hi is heard by all 
** from East to West, except men and genii. They then press the earth on the corpse^ 
which is gnawed and stung till the resurrection by ninety-nine dragons, with seven 
heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will become venomous beasts, the grievous 
^ ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the others like serpents ; 

circumstances which some understand in a figurative sense.”— S ale’s Pre/inu/iarjf 
Dueourse on the Koran, page 100. 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page 104. 

•f These signs are described at length by Focock, and in Sale’s Peliminary Dis- 
course. They include the rising of the sun in the West ; the appearance of a smoke 
which shall fill the earth ; the irruption of Gog and Magog ; the speaking of beasts and 
birds, Icc. 
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CHAP. XXII. ** whole earth shall be but a handful to the Almighty ; and the 
“ heavens shall be rolled together in his right hand. The trumpet 
** shall be sounded : and whoever are in heaven, and whoever are 
“ on earth, shall expire. It shall sound again, and all shall arise and 

look up.” Then, according to the text* of the Koran, God will 
proceed to judgment ; and every soul will be resranled according to 
that which it has wrouglit. Unbelievers will be sent to hell, to dwell 
there for ever ; and the faithful f will be admitted into paradise. 

The of The pains of hell are described at great length in the Koran and 

iieii described. traditions. Maliomed appears to have desired to terrify his fol- 

lowers by pictures of the most horrid suffering. There are degrees 
of torture ordained for every description of guilt ; but the slightest 
punishment awarded to a sinner, is to have his feet shod with shoes 
of fire, ** the fervor of which will cause his skull to boil like a caul- 
dron X but infidels alone are to suffer these pains for ever. Those 

* In the text of the Koraoi two sounds of the trumpet are alone mentioned: but 
the orthodox Mahomedans, on the ground of traditions, believe there will be three. 
The first is called the blast of consternation, from the horror it will strike into all that 
exist. The second they call the blast of examination, at the sound of which ail that 
. live will die, even the angel of death himself. The third and last sound is termed 
the Matt of resurrection, at which all will revive. The last will be sounded forty years 
after the second by the angel Israfeel, who, with Gabriel and Michael, shall be restored 
to life, and stand upon the rock of the Temple of Jerusalem. For a full account of the 
mode in which the resurrection of the body is effected, see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse 
on the Koran, page 1 10. 

t God, it is said, will come in clouds, attended by his angels, to judge mankind, 
for whom Mahomed will become intercessor after that office has been refused by Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, and Jesus, who shall beg deliverance only for their own souls.—- Sale’s 
Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page IIJ. 

;|; Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 122. 
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who have professed fhe religion, of Mahomed are, after a period of crap.xxil 
expiation, to be released from hell, and admitted into paradise. A 
narrow bridge, termed Ul-Aruf*, divides the mansion of pain and 
suffering from that of joy and eternal bliss. The bridge itself forms 
a part on which those will remain whose good and bad deeds are 
equally balanced. .There is ‘another bridge called Ul-Serat, which 
passes over the centre of hell, and which is described as finer than 
a hair, and sharper than a sword : over it all mankind must pass : 
the virtuous and good will proceed with ease and with the swifincss 
of lightning; but the wicked, in thdr attempt to follow them, will 
fall into the bottomless pit. 

The Mahomedan prophet, taking his opinion of the form of the DchcriptiiMi of 
heavens from the astronomical system of Ptolemy places his 
paradise in the seventh heaven. At its entrance is a delicious foun- 
tain!, one cup of the waters of which, the followers of Mahomed 
were taught to believe would allay their thirst for ever. The soil of 
paradise is said to be musk and saffron; its stones, pearls and 
jacinths; the walls of its palaces are enriched with gold and silver; 
and the trunks of all its trees are of gold. Among thes6 the chief is 
that called Tuba, or “ the tree of happiness,” which stands in the . 

* Ul-Araf may be translated " the partition,” as it is derived from the Arabie verb 
a rafa, “ to part.” 

t The works of this edebrated astronomer, who is oonjectnred to have been bom about 
the year seventy of the Christian era, were translated into Arabic; and this work, 
which is called the Almagestnm, has continned, for seventeen centuries, to be deemed 
the true system of the heavenly bodies by the greatest part of the Asiatic world. 

% This fountain is called ** the pond of Mahomed,” and is a month’s jonrney in 
compass.— Sale’s Pnlimutary DUeowne on tie Koran, page 186 . 
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CKAP.xxiL palace of Mahomed ; and a branch of which, bearing delicious fruit*, 
reaches to the dwelling of every believer. From the root of this 
extraordinary tree, the shade of which is said to extend further than 
the swiftest horse cohld gallop in a hundred years, flow rivers ’f* of 
milk, of wine, and of honey ; and, in addition to these rivers, the 
bowers of paradise are refreshed | by numberless, streams and foun- 
tains, whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds: their beds, camphire 
and musk; and their banks, safiron. But all these glories are 
eclipsed by the beautiful houries, the enjoyment of whose charms 
constitute the great reward promised to the faithful. Their pro- 
phet assured them, that they should repose on couches covered 
with silk, interwoven with gold, and be surrounded with fruit gar- 
dens, refreshed with pure streams, and inhabited by beauteous 
black-eyed damsels, whose complexions are like rubies and pesirls, 
and whose eyes shall never wander to any other but their husbands ||. 

* This tree is laden with pomegranatesi grapes, dates, and other fruits, of sur- 
prising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. If a man desire to cat of any par- 
ticular fruit, it will immediately be presented to him. If he prefer flesh, roasted birds 
will appear on its branches, and its boughs will spontaneously bend to meet his ex- 
tended hand. This tree will also furnish the faithful with fine horses, richly accoutred, 
to ride upon, which will burst forth from its fruit.— Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on 
the Koran^ Vol. I. page 127* 

t The most celebrated of these was Kooser, or " the stream of life from the waters 
of which the fountain of Mahomed, dt the entrance of 'paradise, was filled. 

X ** Therein are rivers of incorruptible water; and rivers of milk, the taste whereof 

** chaugeth not ; and rivers of wine, pleasant unto those who drink ; and rivers of dari- 
lied honey : and therein shall they have plenty of all kinds of fruits ; and pardon firom 
the Lord.” — Koran, Vol. II.**cbap. xlvii. page 365. 

I Koran, chap. Iv. Sale’s Translation, Vol. II. page 390. 
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*' They who approach near to God,” the prophet adds, “ shall dwell chap.xxii. 
“ in gardens of delight ; reposing on couches adorned with gold and 

Biijoymeiiti 

precious stones; sitting opposite to one another tliereon. Youths, heirfouttuiiie 
who shall continue in their bloom for ever, 'shall go round about pandueof 

Mfthoipcd 

“ to attend th^m, witii goblets, and beakers, and a cup of flowing 
" wine : their beads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
" shall their reason be disturbed : asmth fruits of the sorts which 
“ they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the kind which they 
" shall desire. And there shall accompany them fair damsels, 

" having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their shells, 

“ as a reward for that which they shall have wrought. They shall 
“ not hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of sin ; but 
only the salutation, peace ! peace* I” 

According to the Koran, the meanest among the faithful will have 
seventy-two of the houries of paradise, besides the wives f which he 
had in this world. lie will inhabit a tent, formed of precious stones, 
and live on the most delicious viands. His garments and furniture 
will be proportioned to the magnificence and splendour of his condi- 
tion ; and, to enable him to enjoy all these blessings, he will possess 
an eternal youth : all his desires will be granted the momeflt they arc ' 
formed : and, that no sense may be ungratified, liis ears will be de- 
lighted by the voice of angels, and the songs of the daughters of 
paradise. Even the trees that surround him will celebrate the 

* Koran, chap. Ivi. Sale’s Translation, Vol. II. page 401. 
t It is 8 vnlgar mistake.to suppose that Mahomed denied females to have goals, or 
excluded them from paradise: he has, however, given them no higher rank in the regions 
of bliss than they enjoyed in this world. They are still only esteemed as they con- 
tribute to the pleasure and enjoyment of men. 

VOL. II. 2 U 
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.xxK. divine praises, with a harmony far exceeding “ what man hath ever 
“ heard " 

This is only a picture of the delights which await the lowest 
of those who rank among the blessed : for the reward of purer faith, 
and higher virtue, the Prophet of Arabia, copying the very expres- 
sion of Scripture, has promised enjoyments, which the eye hath 
** not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
“ man to conceive*." * 

The paradise of Mahomed was not an invention of his own 
imagination : he borrowed much of it from the Jews, the Persians*}*, 
and the Hindoos; and some from the Christians. The Jews had 
planted the mansion of the blessed in the seventh heaven, and had 
furnished it with beautiful gardens. The magi had peopled the 
region of beatitude with the Hoorftni Behesht, or the houries of para- 
dise, who are the black-eyed vir^ns of the Koran. The wonden of 
tlie Hindoo abode of bliss appear almost literally copied. Its celes- 
tial gunga, or sacred stream; its ftpsdras, or heavenly nymphs; 
its tarucalpa, or tree of desire, dispensing delicious fruits, exquisite 
viands, and rich vestments ; all find their place in the paradise of the 

ft 

Arabian prophet. The mansion that is prepared for the good is 
metaphorically described in the Christian volumes, as a glorious and 
magnificent city, built of gold and precious stones, with twelve gates ; 
through the streets of which run the water of life, that flows past the 
tree of life, which bears various fruits, and has leaves of a healing 

* Sale's Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page ISS. 
t The Hoor&ni Behesht, of " black-eyed nymphs'* of paradise, an mentioned in the 
Saddir: and Hyde, in his Treatise on the Ancient Religion of Persia, page states, 
that the charge of these heavenly ladies was committed to the angel Zamiyad. 
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virtue*. Jesus also had said, that the blessed should eat and drink chap.xxji, 
at his tabled : but when Mahomed borrowed from this description of 
future felicity, he rejected the doctrine which taught, that die inha* 
biiants of this world, in the resurrection, “ neither marry, nor arc 
“ given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven A 
sensual paihdise, in which man is to derive his chief felicity from 
continuing to indulge the passions of his present nature, is a funda- 
mental principle of the religion of Maliomed. Numerous passages 
in the Koran place this beyond doubt: and though some of his 
followers have revolted at so gross a doctrine, the orthodox continue 
to believe, in its literal sense, all that their prophet has said regarding 
the future state of reward and punishment. 

The Mahomedans believe that the whole of the brute creation will AnemU; ut 

tilt* bnitif crcEr* 

be assembled at the resurrection, and that after the weak have been dull at llii* re- 
allowed to take vengeance on the strong, for the injuries they have 
received from them, they will be reduced to dust. The genii will be 
judged, like men, according to their actions. The bad will be con- 
demned to the infernal regions, and the good will have a delightful 
dwelling assigned to them on the verge of paradise U. 

The doctrine of predestination is inculcated in tlie Koran ; in Doctrine uf 
which God is declared to have said, “ The fate of every man have we 
** bound about his neck§.'’ The meaning of this verse has given rise 
to numerous disputes. It has been contended, that to receive it 
in its literal sense, would be at variance with the justice of the 

* Revdations, chap. xxi. xxii. t Lake, chap. xxii. Terse 30. 

St. Matthew, chap. xxii. eene SO. 

I Sale’s Preliminary Discoarse.on .ihe Koran, page 114. 

^ Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xfii. 
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ciiAP.xxii. Creator; and the modt orthodox have concurred in deciding, that it 
only applies to man considered in his spiritual state*. Notwith- 
standing these opinions, the belief of this doctrine is very general 
over all Maliomedan nations, and its effects are very visible. This 
blind fatality renders men alike insensible to the beauty of virtue, 
or the deformity of vice, lliey meet the vicissitudes of fbrtune with 
patience and resignation, because they deem them preordained and 
unavoidable. They are courageous in battle, from the same motive : 
and this doctrine was probably first taught by the warlike pro- 
phet, with a view of producing that effect upon the minds of his 
followers. 

Stated period! Ainong the points of form or observance in the religion of Ma- 

and forms lor 

the observ- homed, the first is prayer, which he denominated ** the pillar of 

prayera.^ “ faith.” The importance of this duty is often inculcated in the 
Koran f. “ Glorify God when the evening overtaketh you, and 
' “ when ye rise in the morning : and unto him be praise in heaven 
“ and eartli ; and at sunset, and when ye rest at noon X” This 
mandate appears, in its literal acceptation, only to command four 


* lYOhsion’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. VII. page 181. 
t Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xzx. 

j; The appointed times of prayer are 1st, in the morning before sunrise; 8d, when 
noon is past; Sd, in the afternoon, before sunset; 4tb, in the erening, after sunset, 
but while day remains ; 5th, when day is closed, but before the first watch of night. 

Sale, (Vol. II. page 245,) in a note upon the translation of this part of the 
makes the following remark : " Some are of opinion, that the five times of prayer are 
intended in this passage. I'he evening, including the time both of the prayer of 
" sunset and of the evening |Wayer properly so called ; and the word 1 have rendered 
at Sunset, marking the hour of afternoon prayer, since it may be applied alto to the 
" time a little before sunset.” 
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periods of daily prayer: but a slight difference in the signification of chap.xxii. 
the words used in the verse, has led the expounders of the sacred 
law to decide that five were meant : and every true believer is sum- 
moned, by the public criers, to pay his devotions that number of 
times each day, with his face turned towards the Temple of Mecca. 
Ablutions, which are enjoined on almost all occasions, are peculiarly 
necessary at the moment of prayer, when the purity of body is 
deemed essentiid, as an emblem of.that purity of mind with which 
man ought to address his Creator. It is also commanded, that rich 
clothes and ornaments should be laid aside: these trappings of 
earthly vanity and power being deemed calculated to inspire pride 
and arrogance, which are inconsistent with that sense of humility 
with which a supplicant should address the Almighty. Women are wonen not 

... , , odmitted ot 

not allowed to join in the public prayers at the mosques. They are public pn^en 
directed to offer up their devotions at home: or, if they attend the 
place of public worship, it must be at a period when tlie male sex 
are not there. This practice is founded upon the authority of the 
traditionary sayings of the prophet, and is calculated to confirm that 
inferiority and seclusion to which the female sex are doomed by 
the laws of Mahomed *. 

In the establishment of the usage and form of prayer, Mahomed 
copied the Jews, even to the position of the body at tlie moment of 
adoration : but though he regarded Jerusalem as a sacred city, he 
taught his followers to believe, that a superior sanctity belonged to 

* The learned Sale observes, on the authority of a Mahomedan doctor of eminence, 
that the moslems were of opinion, that the presence of females inspired a different kind 
of devotion from that which was required in a place dedicated to the worship of 
God. 
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Usage of cba- 
rit)' described. 


the Temple of Mecca; towards which he directed them to turn when 
they offered up their supplications to (jod. In showing this reve- 
rence to Mecca, Mahomed accommodated his doctrine to .local 
prejudices, and to llic superstition of the Arabians, who had long 
paid their devotions at the temple in that city, which became more 
hallowed in the eyes of the Mahomedan world, from being the 
birth-place of their prophet. 

Charity is a duty imposed by his religion, on every Mahomedan, 
There are two descriptions of alms : the one, obligatory ; the other, 
voluntary. That which can be legally demanded amounts to two 
and a half per cent* upon the principal of the estate of the 
individual : but it can only be claimed from those who have a certain 
amount, and have been in possession of the properly subject to it 
upwards of deven months. This legal alms, which is termed zukat, 
was rigorously exacted by the prophet ; who employed it in the relief 
of the poor, and in the maintenance f of those who served him in his 
wars. When the religion of Mahomed spread, this tax was found 
not only to be difficult to collect, but of an unequal and invidious 
nature. It has, in consequence, been generally abandoned. Men arc 
left to their consciences: but the obligation of charity is so strongly 

* The sukat, or legal alms, is one in forty, or two and a half per cent. It is com- 
manded to be paid on cattle, sheep, money, corn, fruits, and on all wares that are 
sold. There me many different opinions among Mahomedan doctors, relative to the 
proportion and mode in which this tax should be collected on property of varjons 
kinds. 

t The khums, or a fifth pvt of the spoil of infidels, which was always set vide for 
the use of Mahomed, formed with the aukat the whole of his revenoe, and that of his 
imm^inte successors. 
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enforce, that fevr strict Mahomeddns evhde the performance of this crap.xxii. 
sacred duty ; which is recommeoded not only in the Koran, and tra- 
ditions, but by all the writers on their law, as one of the most certain 
means of obtaining respect on earth, and eternal happiness in heaven. 

" Prayer," says one of the caliphs*, ** carries us half way .to God ; 

fasting brings us to the door of bis palace ; and alms procures us 
** admission f." 

The Mahomedans are enjoined lasting as a sacred duty. They Fniting eii- 
are taught to believe, that in the month of Ramazan, God sent the t^aduty. 
Koran from heaven; and, during that month, every true believer 
must refrain, from day-break till sunset, from eating, drinking, and 
all sensual gratifications. None arc exempt from this obligation but 
travellers, sick persons, women with child, or those who are giving 
suck ; and even these are required to make amends for their involun- 
tary neglect of this ordination, by fasting at some other period, or by 
giving extraordinary alms to the poor. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is enjoined as a duty to all who can Pilgrimage to 

Mcccr 

perform it The sacred temple at which they pay their devotions 
stands near the centre of that dty. The Caaba, a square stone build- 
ing, is the part of this edifice which is most revered. It was pro- 

* Omar Ebo Abdool Aseez. 

t Sale's Preliminarji Discourse on the Koran, page 146. 

I Sale's Translation of the Konua, chap. iii. Every person, it is assumed, should 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a beast to ride upon, and who can supply 
himself with provisions for the journey. Ul-Shaffei says,* those who have money, if 
they cannot go, should perform this journey by deputy : Malik thinks all who have 
strength sufficient should go to Mecca: but Vl-Haneefa deems both money and health 
of body requisite before this duty can be deemed obligatory. 
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cHAPiXxn. bably bulk by the idolattouh Aiabiaot as a house for their idols: but 
the Mahomedans are instructed to think that God, in compliaooe 
with the praycsr of Adam, let &11 from heaven a model of the holy 
building, the resemblance which our first father had seen in 
paradise. Adam, according to this account, turned towards the 
representation of the celestial temple when he prayed : and, after his 
death, his son, Seth, built a house of the same form, of stone and 
clay. This was destroyed by the deluge ; rebuilt by Abraham, and 
his son, Ismail) who erected it on the same spot, and took care that 
it should be of a similar shape as the former nmnsion, which he was 
enabled to do from having all its dimensions explained to him by a 
divine revelation*. 

The celebrated black stone f which stands within the Caaba 
is an object of the greatest veneration : every pilgrim kisses it, and 
hears the tale of its extraordinary history and wonderful proper- 
ties. Another stone, deemed hardly less sacred, is shown at a spot 
called the Palace of Abraham, where the devout visitor of the temple 
is told to observe the prints of that patriarch’s footsteps, made when 
he came to see his son : and his attention is particularly directed to 
- the holy well of Zemzem, which, he is informed, burst forth at the 

ft 

* Sale’f Prelimioaiy Diacoune on the Koran, page 166 , 
t This celebrated atone it let in tilrer, and filed in ibe aouth-eaat comer of the 
temple. It is deemed by Mahomedans one of the'precious stonei of paradise that fell 
to the earth irith Adam ; and, being preserved at the deluge, the angel Gabriel hronght 
it to Abraham when he WA building the Caaba. It was, th^ say, at first white, bat its 
surface has become black fron^ coming in contact with those who are impure and sinful. 
These, and many other fables, are told of this rdic of -idolatrous worship,' foirsuch it 
nnddubtediy may be considered.' 
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vommaiid of God to idieve the drooping Hagar, when she brought CRAP.xin. 
the in&nt Ismail to the barren plains of Arabia*. 

The Temide of Mecca has, -smce the death of Mahomed, been 
enlarged and ornamented .1^ the. piety and munificence of Maho- 
medan 'sovereigns, and is annually crowded with .persons f,. who 
come from, every region to which bis faith has extended, to pmform 
their, pilgrimage. It would occupy too much, space to give, a 
minute description of all the. forms that attend this important cere- 
mony : tliey.are of a nature which the enemies of . this reli^on.have 
justly described as closely allied to the usages of iddatry and supeN 
stition. It is probable that Mahomed compromised with his first 
converts : and when he discovered that he could not withdraw them 
from their habitual veneration to the place of devotion of their 
Others, he conciliated their consent to his faith by the adoption of 
this sacred object of their affection and reverence ; and was satisfied, 
if he could transfer their adoration from their idols to the true God, 
to allow them to retain, a small portion of the mummery of their 
former worship. 

Both wine and games of chance are forbidden by the Koran, on 
the ground that their sinfulness is greater than their usef.. Maho- chance for- 
med also forbad his followers to eat of the blood of animals, of swine's Au!*hebiood 
flesh, or of any creature that died of itself. Amonir the ancient 

” swine’s 6eih. 

Arabians four months of toe year were deemed so sacred, that all 
wars ceitiied. Mahomed commanded his followers to preserve this 
usage, if their enmnies did the same; but, under all circumstances, he 

* Sal^ PieUminaiy Disooane oa ths Koran, Vol. 1. page 157. 
t ForafoEacconntof the mode in whidi this (Mlgrimage it performed, see the 
Preliminaiy Diiconrw on Sak^e Trandation of the Koran. Koran, chap. ii. 

2 X 
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CHAP.xxn. authorized instant retaliation of attack. It cannot be surprising that 
an ordination so difficult to observe, and so easy to evade, should 
have met ivith little attention. Obedience may often have been given 
to this institution as a matter of policy^ but probably never from a 
motive of piety. 

Frida; ap- Friday * is the day appointed by Maliomed as that oh which his 

pointed for 

prajen. followcrs are to assemble at the mosques to attend prayer f: but it 
is not, like the sabbath of the Jews and Christians, considered as a 
day of rest. On it the people assemble in the mosques, the Koran 
is read and expounded by the priests ; and the day, from this cere* 
mony, is deemed to have a sacred character: but it passes un- 
marked by any other observance than that of attending public 
worship 

* Various causes are assigned for Friday bring fixed by Mahomed as a day of 
public prayer. Some say it was the day of his arrival at Medinali. Others state, 
that the day received its name from one of Mahomed’s ancestors, because on it the 
people assembled before him. It is also affirmed that it was declared sacred, because, 
according to the belief of the Mahomedans, God finished the creation on that day. — 
Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. page 4Z5, note. 

t Srie’s Translarion of the Koran, Vol. II. page 485. 

I Though Friday is the day that is set apfirt for public worship, it is not the only 
one in which that is performed. The mosques of the Mahomedans are always open ; 
and the duty of the Paish-Namfiz, or officiating priest, requires him to attend three 
times every day at that to which he belongs— before the sun rises; in the afternoon ; 
and after sunset. ■ Those who are very exact in the performance of. their religions 
duties accompany hiin. The priest says his prayers in the mosques, as in private, in 
an inaudible tone : the people, who stand behind him, also pray in silence. Once every 
day the Paisb-Nfimftz should preach from the pulpit for half an hour, or more ; but on 
Friday this duty is obligatory. He takes for bis text a' terse from the Koran, or from 
one of the books of traditions, and expounds its meaning to the people. If the mosque 
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The of Ramasen, And the cause which led to its institution, ciiap.xxil 
have been stated. Ibe Mahomedaas have two festivals, which Euro- 

Two feiits or* 

pean writers tdnn the greater and lesser Bairatn. The first of these 
commences the day after the fiist of Ramasan, and is, for that reason, 
called the Eed-ul-Fitr, or “ the festival after abstinence." The 
second, which begins on die tenth of ^hddge, is termed the Eed-ul- 
Kooibin *, or ** the feast of sacrifice," and is instituted in commeiuo- 
ration of Abraham offering up his son Isaac. The rite of circumcision Practice of 

circuoiciiioiie 

is not once mentioned in the Koran. It is considered as an act of 
imitative practicef, founded on the example of the disciples, but 
not on that of the prophet himsrifj;. It may, according to Maho- 
medans, be omitted in 'cases where, from the age of the convert, 
or any other cause, there might be danger fiom the opmtion : but 
this important ritual is seldom neglected. It is deemed the outward 
mark of a true believer : and the very fear that his corpse might, 
in a day of slaughter, be confounded with those of infidels, and, 
in consequence, be denied the hqly rites of sepulture, is sufficient 
to make every man, who professes the faith, anxious that this cere- 
mony should be performed. 

The Koran, which consists of one hundred and fourteen chapters. The Koran 
was not produced as a complete volume : and unbelievers may be ^ 

tions. 

be amall, there is only one Poiih-Nftmftz, or priest; when large, it is not nneontmon to 
have two or three, and they all perform the religions service at the same time. 

* The Eed-uUKoorb&n, or the feast of sacrifice," which commences on the tenth 
of Zilhftdge, the day appointed for slaying the vicUms by the pilgrims at Mecca. 

t This practice was taken from the Jews: and Mahomedans are taught to believe 
that it was first instituted by Abraham. 

X Mahomed is said to have been bom circumcised. 
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CBAp.xxn. permitted to aidmire the policy irhich'ldd to the graduAl appearance 
of this professed book of Revelation. Mahomed early • taught hia 
disciples to believe that it was sent in a complete state from God* 
to the lowest heaven by the hands of the angel Gabriel*, from 
whence it was communicated to him, in detached portions f, by 
the same angel.' From the first reyelation to the last Occupied a 
period of twenty-thrCe years : aiid the Prophet of Arabia declared, 
that he held, during the whole of this time, a continual intercourse 
with Gabriel, and was Wont to dictate to a writer the different 
chapters as that angel brought them to him. No mode could have 
been better calculated to preserve and to promote his power. He 
was at once the civil ruler and the military tleader of his followers; 
and be drew at pleasure, from a source which they deemed divine, 
those laws and mandates which were to regulate their lives, and to 
excite them to actions of virtue and of valour. In' order to guard 
against the errors of precipitation, he inculcated, as a doctrine, that 
the commands be received from the Almighty were sometimes re> 
Yoked : and he also warned true believers against literally interpret- 
ing all the passages in the Koran. Some parts of that volume were, 
he told them, to be understood as they were written ; while others 

* This took place on a night which is termed the night of Ul-Kadr, or " the 
night of power, or glory.” It is believed to be that between the twenty-third' 
and twenty-fourth of Ramazan: but Mahomedan doctors are not further agreed 
respecting this date, than that it actually was during the month of Ramazan, the 
whole of which is deemed sacred, on account of the occurrence of this auspicious 
event. « 

t The Koran was not even sent in chapters, but -in small portions, several of which 
are often included in one chapter. 
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were to be taken in a figurative sense,^.' By these precautions he chap.xxu. 
was prepared to evade, if he could not directly .repel, every charge 
of inconsistency, or of false prophecy. . 

Mahomed was possessed of a graceful person, of ready eloquence, 
of courage, and of wisdom. In the state in which he found his 
country, the means, taken by this extraordinary man to propagate 
his doctrine, and establish his power, could hardly fail of success : 
and even his enemies must admit, that he entitled himself to the 
gratitude of bis countrymen. The great majority of the Arabians, 
when he first proclaimed his mission, were ignorant idolaters, whose 
superatition was disgraced by the grossest and most inhuman usagesf. 

They were, as a nation, divided at home and despised abroad. By 
adopting his religion, they learnt to pay their exclusive adoration to 
one true and only God ; . and they obtained a strength from that 
political union, which was the consequence of their common creed, 
that enabled them to become masters of the fairest portion of the 
globe. 

The Koran is written in the purest dialect of the Arabic, and is tiw compoii- 
deemed, by Mahomedans, of such surpassing beauty and eloquence nuconudered 
of composition, that they consider it impossible an uninspired human 

* The following pusage in the Koran exemplifies its character in this respect : 

** There is no God bnt he, the mighty, the wise. It is he who hath sent down 
** nnto thee the book, wherein are some verses clear to be understood ; they are the 
** foundation of the book ; and others are parabolical. But they whose hearts are 
** perverse will follow that which is parabolical therein, out of low schism, and a 
" desire of the interpretation thereof; yet none knoweth the interpretation thereof 
" except God.”— Sale's Konw, Vol. I. chap. iii. page 53. 

t The horrid practice of female infanticide was common over all Arabia, and is 
frequently reprobated in the Koran. 
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ciiAP.xxn. being could have composed it. It cannot be expected that others 
should view, either the language in whieh it is written, or its contents, 
with equal enthusiasm. It has been summarily described by an able 
European author* as containing a few ordinances relative to poly- 
gamy, divorces, slavery, and the laws of succession ; some emphatical 
declamations on the attributes of God ; and a collection of puerile 
tales and extravagant fables. But we can hardly (in the pride of 
better knowledge,) venture to pronounce that to be puerile or con- 
temptible which has so fully answered the purpose for which it was 
designed, and which is still considered as the standard of truth and 
perfection by nearly half the universe. The Koran of Mahomed, with 
many of the defects ascribed to it, abounds with the finest passages in 
praise of the Almighty. Its author dwells upon the great and holy 
theme with an eloquence that is exalted by the most enraptured 
fervor. The other parts, though less eloquent, were suited to the 
diaracter, pr^udices, and habits of those to whom his religion was 
ofiered, and whose ignorant and degraded condition it was meant to 
improve. His success was astonishing: and even those who have 
shuddered at the magnitude of his presumptuous profenation, have 
- accorded an admiration to the man which they refused to the prophet, 
and have not been able to consign to that contempt, which belongs 
to schemes of superstitious and idolatrous worship, a religion, which, 
with all its errors, is grounded upon one of the most rational, and 
sublime principles of human belief. 

The purpose of the Koran, and the manner in which it was 
written, has rendered it a volume of law, as well as of religion. The 


Volney, 
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intention of its author Was not only to instruct his followers in their cuap.xxil 
duty to God, but towards each other: and the precepts it contains 
have been acknowledged, throughout the nations who profess the Ma^ 
homedan faith, as the sole foundation of all their jurisprudence. Tlie 
different passages and chapters of the Koran were never put into any 
order by the prophet, and were, at his death, a confused heap of 
loose sheets. The important labour of forming them into a volume 
devolved upon the first caliph, Aboubeker, who arranged them, 
without any attention to the times at which the different revelations 
were made: but this was of no consequence, as each chapter is 
distinct, and has no necessary connexion with the one that precedes 
or follows it. The transcript made from the original sheets was 
committed to the custody of one of the widows of Mahomed ; but, 
some years afterwards, the caliph, Osman, discovering that many 
spurious editions of the sacred volume were dispersed over the 
empire, directed that a number of copies should be taken from 
the one which Aboubeker had made, and that they should be dis- 
tributed to the faithful ; who were commanded to bum and destroy 
all the other editions, as erroneous *. 

The spirit of division, which appeared among the followers of 
the Prophet of Arabia, even before his death, broke out with great 
violence on the occurrence of that event ; and the rapid strides which 
his successors made to imperial power, only afforded this spirit a 
wider sphere' of action. It would fill a volume even to name the 
various sects which have sprung up in the Mahomedan world. It 
is only meant to describe that of the Sheahs, which has become the 


* Sale's Preliminaiy Diioonne on the Koran, page 86. 
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CHAF.xxu. national religion of Persia, and to notice the doctrines of the Soofiees, 
which have spread over that kingdom : but, before we enter upon this 
part of the subject, it will be necessary to say a few words on the 
progress of the Soonee faith; which, from the great majority in the 
numbers of those who have concurred in its belief, claims the dis> 
tinclion of being entitled the orthodox, or established rdigion. 

M account of The Koran, considered as a book of law, was only suited to 

taith. the government of a rude society, shaped like that of the Arabian 
tribes for whom it was first framed. When the power of the caliphs 
was extended, it became imposuble to govern their numerous sub- 
jects by the comparatively few rules and maxims which this volume 
contained ; and the difiSculty was increased, by a great proportion of 
these rules of conduct being local, and altogether inapplicable to 
the condition of many of the nations who had embraced the Maho- 
medan religion. The fundamental pri^ple, however, of this faith 
required, that, wherever it was introduced, all former usages and laws 
should be abolished ; for it was deemed profanation to desire know- 
ledge on such a subject from any other than a divine source. There 
appeared, therefore, no remedy, but rendering that more copious. 
An account of the actions, and the traditionary sayings of the pro- 
phet, who was believed never to have acted or spoken but by the 
inspiration of God, and whose every act and word was, in conse- 
quence, considered as a law, were collected from the mouths of his 
wives and companions. This immense collection was termed 
Sonna, and regarded by the Soonees*, or those who believed in it, 

it 

* The Jews had alio a code of traditions: and it was a saying with the Pharisee, 
(who may be termed the Jewish Soonee,) that the words of the Striba were lovely, 
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as of equal authority with the Koran. But the materials for the CHAr.xm. 
government of great empires were yet incomplete. Some part of the 
Koran was obscure and figurative: many of the traditions were 
vague, and still more contradictory of each other. To remedy the 
confusion and evils arising from these causes, the most learned and 
able of the Mahomedan divines devoted themselves to the explana- 
tion of these holy records : but it was evidently impossible that they 
could limit themselves to the mere exposition of texts. They sought 
to acquire fame by the propagation of their own opinions, and by the 
addition of their dogmas to tliose of their prophet and his immediate 
successors. Schisms were multiplied in every quarter where the 
Mahomedan religion was professed : but the great mass of believers 
settled at last in recognising the authority of four eminent doctors of 
law, Hanecfa, Malik, Shaffei, and Hanbal ; who were considered as 
holy and learned men in their lives, and, since their deaths, have been 
canonized as the four Imaums*, or high priests, of the established 

above the words of the law, and more weighty than the law and the prophets. The 
Apostle Matthew, in alluding to this doctrine, says, “ Thus have ye made the 
*• commandment of God of none effect by yout traditions.”— AfaHlirw, chap. xv. 
verse 6. 

* The sacred title of Imaum is, by the Sheahs, given only to the immediate de- 
scendants of the prophet, which are twelve. The last of these, the Imanm Mehdy, is 
supposed by them to be concealed (not dead), and the title which belongs to him can- 
not, they conceive, be given to another : but among the Soonecs it is a dogma, that there 
must be always a vin'Me Imum, or " father of the churdi.” The title is given to the 
four learned doctors who are the founders of their faith. It was long maintained that 
the Imaum must be descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish: but the Emperors of 
Constantinople (who are of a Tartar fiimily,) have assumed the sacred title, which they 
claim on' the ground of the formal renunciation of it by Mahomed the Twelfth, the last 
VOIi. II. 2 Y 
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cHAP.txii. orthodox reli^on. These saints difiered from each other in expo^nd- 
ing parts of the Koran, and the traditions ; but their followers have 
concurred in tolerating their respective differences, which relate more 
to forms than essentials, and have become consolidated into one be- 
lief, which is termed the Soonee, or, in other words, the belief of those 
who assent to the Soona, or oral traditions, and consequently acknow- 
ledge the first caliphs, firom whom most of these traditions were 
derived, as the chosen companions and legitimate successors of the 
prophet. The four sects mentioned above, have been denominated 
the four pillars of the Soonee faith: each has a separate oratory at 
the Temple of Mecca: but this, and the oilier distinctions they have 
preserved, as separate sects, have not disturbed their union, which 
has been cemented by their common alarm at the progress of schisms, 
that threatened, if they spread, not only to alter the faith, but to 
overthrow the whole system of tlieir jurisprudence ; which was esta- 
blished upon authorities, the purity and legality of which these 
heretics openly denied. 

An account of Among the principal of these schisms was that of the Shcahs ; 

shHtbs. which, as has been before stated, had become, from the commence- 
ment of the Sufiavean dynasty, the national reli^on of Persia. 
The meaning of the term Sheah has been already explained, and a 
short account has been given of the history of this sect. From the 
hour of the death of Mahomed, the adherents of Aly had maintained 
his right of succession to the caliphate, and had deemed those by 
whom that right had been set atide as the greatest of sinners. The 

m 

caliph of the race of Abbas, in favour of Selim the First. . The acknowledgaient of this 
tide renders the Emperor of Turkey the spiritual head of all orthodox Mahomedans. 
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talents, the piety, and the reputation of the three first caliphs, pre- chap.xxil 
served the empire from the effects of this spirit of discontent; 
and the ultimate elevation of Aly satisfied, for a time, the clamour 
of his fiiends: but his death, and that of his. sons, and the misfor- 
tunes of his descendants, vrho, though admitted to the rank of Imaums, 
or chief prihsts, were excluded from all temporal power, led numbers 
to cherish, in secret, the principles of the sect of Sheah, and to mourn 
over the hard lot of the direct descendants of their holy prophet. 

The kingdom of Persia was the first whose inhabitants united in The iniwbit- 
proclaiming themselves of this sect, and who vowed eternal hatred 
and war against those who professed the Soonee. doctrine. More 
than three centuries* has elapsed since the Sheah faith has become 
the adopted religion of that country: and, during the whole of 
that period, a regard for its tenets have either been the cause, or 
the pretext, of almost every war in which it has been engaged. 
Surrounded by nations who profess the Soonee doctrine, whether the 
Persian has been call^ upon to invade the territories of the Turks, 
the Affghans, or the Tartars, or to repel the attacks of these nations, 
he has been always summoned by the same watchword: and the 
belief that the Sheah faith was in danger, has never failed to rouse 
him to action. Nfidir Shah, when at the summit of his power, at- 
tempted to destroy a feeling, of which he had proved the efficacy 
for the purpose of defence, because it was likely (as it excited hatred 
in other nations,) to obstruct his ambitious plans of extended con- 
quest : but the attempt failed, and the attachment of the Persians to 

* lunai], the fint king of the SoffaTean race, ascended the throne of Persia in 
A. D. 1499, and proclaimed the Sheah faith to be the national religion of that eonntry. 
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CHAP.xxn. their &ith continues as decided as ever. It appears, therefore, of 
importance to understand the character of those feelings which have 
had, and continue to have, so powerful an influence upon a nation's 
conduct: and we cannot obtain this knowledge, except by a careful 
study of the tenets and do^as which arc peculiar to the Sheah sect 
of Mahomedans. 

ThediSeFcnce Thc great and radical difference between tlie Soonee and 

between the 

Soonee nnd Sheah doctrine, arises from the latter maintaining the divine and 

Sheah doc- 
trine. indefeasible right of Aly to have succeeded to the caliphate at the 

death of the prophet. His claims, they assert, rested on his being 

the first convert, and consequently the eldest in the faith; on his 

nearness of kindred to Mahomed, of whom he was a cousin; and on 

his having married Fatimah, the only ofispring of that prophet. 

They also affirm, tliat he was expressly declared his successor*; 

and that those by whose intrigues he was deprived of his inheritance, 

acted in direct contradiction to the will of God, as signified through 

the prophet. The same great temporal and spiritual power, which 

the adherents of Aly conceive should have immediately descended to 

him, ought, in their opinion, to have been transmitted to his lineal 

descendants ; and they, consequently, deem not only the three first 

caliphs, Aboubeker, Omar, and Osman, but all the caliphs who took 

the title of Lord of the Faithful," as illegal usurpers of power. 

* Sheah writers declare, that when the angel Gabriel informed Mahomed he must 
prepare to die, that sacred personage proceeded towards Mecca. On the road he came 

to a place called Kboom-e*Ghaddeer, where he declared Aly his heir. This event oc- 
curred on the 1 8 th of Zehadge* and is celebrated by an annual festival, called the Eed* 
ul-Ghuddeer, or ** the festival of Ghuddeer.” 
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This belief is hostile to the whole fabric of the establishment of the chap.xxh. 
Soona, or traditions of the Soonee sect ; as those who profess it deny 
all that part of their traditions which rest upon the authority of the 
three first caliphs, whose very names are abhorrent to them. The 
Sbeahs, however, admit the legality of the Soona, or traditions, except 
where the sburce from whence these arc derived is contaminated by 
crime, or disobedience * to God. Their leading principle throughout, 
is an adherence to the relations and descendants of Mahomed, 
whom they deem to have partaken, though in a lesser degree, 
of his sacred nature: and the title that Sheabs love to be distin- 
guished by, which is that of “ the friends of the family," strongly 
marks this feeling. 

The Sheahs both disbelieve and contemn the dogmas of the four Thdrditbdief 

of the dogmas 

great Imaums or saints, who may be termed the founders of the of the four 
Soonee doctrine. Hiesc learned doctors have, they affirm, propa- 
gated many erroneous and impious opinions, both in matters of faith 
and of practice : and they contend, that the worldly policy, which 
has led to the monstrous compound of their contradictory tenets into 
one faith, must involve all those who adopt it as a general l)elief in 
inexplicable difficulties. They argue, in support of this opinion, that 
as it is acknowledged there is only one path of truth, it becomes 
evident, that if the followers of Hanecfa, or any other of the Soonee 
saints, arc right, those of the remaining lliree sects must be wrong : 
and after all, they ask, “ Is it not better to trust to what we have 
** received from God and his prophet, and from those who lived 

* They accuse the three first caliphs of direct disobedience, on the ground of their 
knowledge of Aly's superior right, and of the prophet’s desire that he should be his 


successor. 
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CHAP. XXII. “ at the period of his mission^ and have transmitted his sayings, 
“ than to give our minds over to these pretending doctors of divi- 
“ nity and of law*; and, by doing so, constitute their fallible works 
“ into the standard of our iaith, and the rule of our livesf ?” 

* The orientalists have ever been fond of illustrating arguments .by anecdotes. 
Tliey relate the following of a Sheah doctor of laws, who was summoned to attend a 
meeting, in which four doctors of the orthodox sects were assembled, to decide whether 
Sultan Khod&hphnndhh, the great grandson of Chenghiz, could be allowed to take back 
a wife whom he had divorced three times, without conforming to the prescribed usage, 
founded on the Soonee law, of her first marrying and cohabiting with another person. 
The Sheah doctor, with a pretended clownish manner, instead of leaving bis slippers 
at the door of the room in which they assembled, secured them under his arm. This 
action produced much mirth ; and the reason of it was demanded. We have a 
record in iny family," said the man, " that one of our ancestors, who lived in the 
« days of our prophet, had his slippers stolen by a follower of Haneefa ! ’’ All burst into 
laughter;, and he was informed, that Haneefa himself did not propagate his doctrine till 
a century after the prophet’s death. " It must have been a follower of Malik then.” 
The mirth became louder, as the ignorant doctor was instructed of the date of Malik, 
who came after Haneefa. " Then it was Sbafifei but he was of still later date. " It 
“ must,” said the Sheah, in an affected rage, have been Hanbal!” This holy man, 
he was informed, did not publish bis works till the second century of the Hejirah. 

' The Sheah doctor started back with affected surprise at all this information, and 
exclaimed : “ Why, if all you say is true, these holy saints, whose opinions you desire 
" to make our laws, lived so long after our prophet, that they could personally know 
no more than yon and 1, gentlemen, except as they might happen to be more or less 
“ learned !” Saying this, he arose and took bis departure ; but was soon sent for by the 
king, who asked him if be thought he might take back his wife without first allowing 
her to be married to another f " If there is no greater authority than the opinion of 
" these modern saints against it, I can see no sin in your doing so,” was the reply. 

i 

The king was rejoiced, and immediately acted on Ms opinion : and this circnmstaiice 
is snpposed to have liad no slight wmgbt in disposing Mahomed Kbod&b>buodftb to 
believe in the Sheah doctrines.— Persian MS. f Persian MS. 
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The difference which exists in these points bcStween the Soonee cnAP.xxn. 
and the Sheah sects is at once rancorous and irreconcileable. It is 
one in which the passions are easily arrayed : for it re]9.tes to no 
speculative or abstruse points of faith that are difficult to be com- 
prehended, but is interwoven with the history of their general reli- 
gion. Names *which are never mentioned but with blessings by one 
sect, are hourly cursed by the other. The hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and disobedience, of the three hrst caliphs are the essential dogmas 
of the Sheah doctrine: while the leading principle of the Soonees is, 
that, next to the prophet, these rulers were beyond all others the 
most entitled to the regard and veneration of posterity. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the Soonee and Sheah faith can never exist in 
any concord with each other. A stranger to the name of Mahomed 
is more acceptable to a zealous man of either of these reli^ons 
than the opposite sectary, who insults him with an hourly attack of 
his favourite tenets; and their disagreement, as has been before 
stated, relates to matters of iaith, or rather opinion, more than of 
practice. The differences in their mode of worship and customs are 
slight*, and have wholly arisen out of the hate they bear each other, 
and their dislike to have any usage in common. Innumerable 
volumes have been written on the subject of the disputes between 
the Sheah and Soon^ sects. Their effect has been similar to 
that of most works on reli^ous controversy: they have oftener 
irritated than convinced: but it is justice to their authors to 
observe, that these productions frequently display an union of 

* These consist in the mode of holding the hands, of the mode of prostration, and 
other forms equally immaterial. 
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csAP.xxn. laste and of learning. Every effort is made in th^ to arrest the 
attention of the reader. The arguments are often shaped into a 
dramatic form to render them more attractive : and the zealous 
writer condescends to amuse the fancy, in the hope tliat his 
doing so may aid his object of informing the judgment. 

It has been before observed, that the religion and tlie laws of a 
Mahomedan nation always flow from the same fountain ; .and the 
consequence is, that they regard, with feelings of sacred venera> 
tion, all those by whom their laws are made or expounded. 
These must, generally speaking, be acknowledged as saints before 
they are recognised as lawgivers; and an attack upon the sanctity 
of their character, strikes at once at tlic faith and the jurisprudence 
of the countries where their authority is acknowledged. It has ever 
been one of the greatest disputes between the Soonees and Sheahs, 
that the latter deny all respect and confidence to the four great law- 
givers on whom the whole superstructure of the usages and ordi- 
nances, if not the religion, of the former depends. It will elucidate 
this subject to state some of the objections which they make to 
the dogmas of these reputed saints. 

Their .ecu- Abou Hancefa, who lived* in the first century of the Ilejirah, 
MwnofH». represented to have been a man that united great 

* HBneefa-al*naanian.ebn-Tbabet was born iiP tbe eightieih year of the Hejirab, 
and died in the hundred and fiftieth. His followers assert, that he was designated 
by an hnddees, or saying of the prophet, which expressed, that Abon Haneeft was 
" the lamp of the faithful:" but this doubtful record was probably invented by some 
xealous disciple to give him superiority over the others. We are told by Ul-Gbasali, 
a respectable writer, that Haneefa ended his life in prison at Bagdad, where he was con- 
fined because he refused to accept the office of judge, for which he thought himself 
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modesty; and . piety with a plain sdid • understanding, and. whose citap.xxil 
tenets are praised on account of their being founded more upon 
reason than upon traditions, is accused, by the Sbeahs, of ignorance 
and presumption. They assert, that among other, deviations irom 
the true patii, he departed from the obvious text of the Konuij 

t 

in allowing his* followers to drink wine*, after its spirit had. been 
a little evaporated by boiling ; and that he also altered a number 
of practices regarding prayer and purifications, which are inculcated 
both in tiiat volume and the admitted traditions. . As a proof of 
the ignorance of tins Imaum, the Sheah writerf, with .apparent 
triumph, alleges, that lie confessed his inability to decide whether 
a h^maphrodite could be admitted into paradise, or a geni 
become perceptible to the human vision! 

The second, Imapm Malik, was also born^ in the first century orMaiik. 
of the Hejirah : and, if we are to believe Soonee writers, he was not 
less remarkable than Hanecfa for his modesty and piety. We are 


unfit. When urged bj bis friends to take this station to escape persecution, he replied, 
" I choose rather to be punished by men than by God and when asked the reason 
why be said he was unfit for it, he answered, If 1 have spoken the truth, I am unfit; 
^ if I have ottered a falsehood, a liar is not fit to be a judge.* — Sale’s Prdminary 
Ditcmiru on the Koran, page 406. 

* I follow, in this par^ the author of the Absar>uI>Mustnbsureen, or " The Eyes of 
** Acute Observers ;* a work of oonllderable reputation. This writer accuses Haneefa 
of allowing his disciples to drink nubeex; a kind of wine 'made from dates or raisins; 
which, be asserts, is in direct opposition to that sacred tradition which status, " that 
every thing that intoxicates is wine,” and that ** every wine is unlawful.”— .itffitaruu/- 
Mmtubmreen. ' t Absar-ul>Mnstnbsnreen. 

t The Imaum Abdool Malik was horn between die year of the Hqirah ninety and 
uinety'five, and died A. H. 177. 

VOL. IT. 2 Z 
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CHAF.xxii. informed, that out of forty'iCight questions which were put to him, 
he returned thirty*two with a declaration that he could not answo: 
them. “ A noble and frank confession of ignorance," observes a 
Mahomedan writer*, “ which could^ in a man of such learning and 
f* reputation, have only proceeded from a mind whose sole object 
** was trulb, and the glory of God." This modeht and wise doctor, 
however, is accused, by Sheah writers, of being the bold propagator 
of falsehood and of vice. They asscrtf, that he taught that the flesh 
of all animals,- except swine, and beings endowed with reason, might 
be eaten : and they quote from his own writings to prove, that, in 
eertain cases, he affirmed the legality of a practice which cannot be 
named, but which all other Mahomedan teachers have concurred 
in deeming infamous. 

OfSimSei. Shaffril^, the third Imaum of the Soonees, who was bom|| in 
tho second century of the Hejirah, is said, by all Soonee writers, 
to have been a learned and virtuous man, who laboured to arrange 
the traditions^ so as to render them useful as a code of laws. He 
introduced several alterations of religious forms, but advanced few 

* Ui-6hazali. t Absar-ul-Mostubsurccn. 

I Chardin, in Vol. II. page 837 old edit., observes, that the Slieahs are almost all 
followers of Shaflfei, the Soonees of Haneefa. This is an error of extraordinary magni- 
tude for a writer of so much experience and obftrvation. The Sbeabs have, at all 
periods, bald Sbaffei and bis doctrines in equal abborrenoe. 

t Ebn Ediis-ul.Shaffei was born at Ascalon in Palestine A. H. 130, educated at 
Mecca, and died in Egypt A. H. 804. 

^ OneMahomedan anthor wittily observes , " that the relators of tbe traditions were 
" asleep till Ul-Shuffn came and awakened <bem.’'.^€lALE’8 Prdiminttry Dbeoune ou 
the Koran, page 808. 
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doctrines, tliat can be deemed innovations. We may judge of 
the injustice of his enemies from the character of their accusations;- 
one of (he principal of which is, that this Imaum departed from that 
text of the Koran which prohiluts gambling, by allowing his disciples 
to indulge in the recreation of a few games of chess * ** . 

Hanbal,* the fourth Imaum, was bornf in the second century: 
he was at first an opposer, and afterwards a follower of Ul-Shafiei, 
from whom he boasted to have learnt most of the traditions he 
knew : and we are assured that he was able to repeat a million^. 
This Imaum appears to have been bolder than any of his prede- 
cessors, and to have taught doctrines which subjected him to the 
most cruel persecution. The Shealis accuse him, not only of having 
allowed his followers to relieve occasional lowness of spirits by the 
use of intoxicating drugs ||, but of propagating the most profime 
doctrines regarding the nature of the Almighty, whom his followers, 
they assert, were taught to believe was a corporeal being. 

One Sheah author| describes the God of the sect of Hanballee 
as “ having curled lo(^; of being immaterial from the head to 

* He limited them to three games at one sitting. 

t Ebn Hanbal was born in A. H. 164. Some authors state, that he was bom at 

** Merv, in Khorassan, of which city his parents were natives; and that bis mother 
•• brought' him from thence to Bagdad at her breast: while others assure us, tliat she 
was with child of him when shffcame to Bagdad, and that he was born there.” — 
Sale’s Prelimtuaty JXseourse on tie Koran, page 808. 

X Hamilton’s Commentary on Mahomedan Laws, P. D. page 89. 

y He allowed, the author of the Absar-nl-Mustnbsureen asserts, his disciples.to take 
bung, a very intoxicating drug, in a quantity not exceeding the siae of a pistaebio nut; 
which, another Sheah writer remarks, -wss probably the learned doctor’s own dose. 

. ^ 1 uanslate firomtbe:Abs8imk>Mnstabsnreen. 
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CHAP. XXII. “ the breast; but consisting, from the breast dowrnvmrds, of one 
“ solid soft mass:” and he asserts, that this learned doctor- ex- 
pUuned that verse in the Koran which states, that “ the merciful 
“ God is upon the heavens," to mean, ** that the Deity sat four 
** fingers above the firmament in such a manner, that his knees- 
** reached below it.” He adds, that the followers of Hanbal have 
proclaimed opinions still more impious. ** They believe," he in- 
forms us, “ that on the day of resurrection, when men sliall be? 
“ called . before God to worship him, Fatimah, the daughter of 
** Mahomed,' shall advance to the judgment-seat to petition for 
justice on the murderers of her sons, Hussein and Hussun: but 
“ God, they say, will show his thigh, and display a cloth that covers 
“ a wound upon it ; while a voice will be beard to exclaim, * That 
** arrow which Nimrod^ shot at heaven with intention to destroy me 
V wounded my thigh. I have not permitted it to heal, that 1 might 
show it you ; and that you should know, that, if the God you 
adore sustained so great a wrung from a being whom he created, 
you should not be surprised at the sufferings your sons endured 
“ from their own tribe.'" The followers of this doctor, the same 
writer observes, assert, that the Almighty had one day a pain 
“ in his eyes'f', and that he informed the inquiring augels that it was 
** an infiammation, brought on by the torrents of tears which he 
** had shed at the deluge:” and they also affirm, “ that every 
“ Tliursday night God assumes the shape of a beautiful boy, and 

* According to Mahomedan legends, Nimrod pretended to divine power, and shot 
an arrow at the heavens to kill t^e Almighty. 

f.The anthor.of.the Absar-ul*Mustubsureen states, that he takes this Hmt from the 
MonakiiF, a work which he asserts is held in high estimation by the sect of Hanballee. 
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'* ** descends firom heaven upon an Egyptian ass; and that it was very cbap.xxii. 
** common to build a sm'atl manger on the tops of their mosques^ 

“ near which' they: burnt incense, and deposited some 6ne straw 
** and grain, which was declared to be for the refreshment of the 
** animal on iThich the Almighty rode, in the event of liis descending 
“ at that spot." . 

Jt is evident, ih)m this example, that the Sheah writers endeavour 
to defame and discredit the Imaums; or smnts, of the Soonees, by 

t 

ascribing to them not only every doctrine that has been propagated 
by the most absurd or visionary of their followers, but those of other 
sects. • The impious tenets which are here charged upon the disciples 
of Hanbal, should properly be ascribed to those of the £bn-ul-Keram, 
the edebrated founder of the schism of the Keramites; a sect which, 
by their literal acceptation of the figurative parts of the Koran, have 
been led into a gross heresy, that is deemed at once monstrous and 
blasphemous by almost all other Mahomedans, who,- generally speak- 
ing, entertain the purest and most sublime belief of the divine nature 
and attributes of the Almighty. 

Tlie Sheahs also accuse the four Soonee Imaums of having 
altered several sacred institutions, particularly that of the division 
of the khums*, or fifth sliare of spoil taken in war ; regarding which, 

* The khoms is described-in tbe^Koran as the property of God, his prophet, and 
his relations, or men of bis tribe, (Bcnee Haschim,) who are poor and destitute. 

The right of the Benee llaschim to a share in the khums is grounded upon their 
being ezdnded from any portion of the aukaaU The author of the Ubsar-nl>Mos* 
tttbsureen expressly states, < that when " the one fifth of the whole of the. captured pro* 

** perty had been separated, Mahomed divided it into ux portions; thru of which 
** the prophet took for himself, and the three remaining be divided equally among 
** orphan^ beggars, and travdlers, of the tribe of Benee Haschim, to compensate them 
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cuAp.xxii. tbej affiim, they have established doctrines at complete vadance 
with the practice of Mahomed and tlie text of .the Koran. -.They 
also assert, that they have altered forms of prayer, and made devia- 
tions on other points from what is enjoined by traditions of acknow- 
ledged authority, for the express and sole object of establishing 
usa^* opposite to those of the Sheahs ; and on all these grounds 
they hold the names of Haneefa, Malik, Shafi^, and Hanbal, in 
complete abhorrence, and consider as wandm«rs from the true 
path all who follow their abominable and heretical doctrines. 

It would be tedious to enter into a methodical disquisition of 
the innumerable points of difference between these two Maho- 
jnedau sects: a short reference to some of their most popular 
productions will be the best mode of elucidating Uie character 
of their opposite tenets, and of showing the style of their most 
esteemed theological disputants. 

Herebics with In a letter, written by some priests of the Soonee sect, that 

sbeaha ore accomponied the army of a Tartar monarchf who attacked Mushed, 

cbai^ged, 

" for the Tcligiow diarity (zukaat), in irhicb, by the Koran, it was considered unlawful 
*' for them to share.” 

' It is one of the most serious -charges which the Sheah writers make against the 
thrcriint caliphs, tliat they altered this usage, and took the whole of the kbnms to 
themselves, to the exclusion of the sacred family, and the tribe of the prophet : but we 
find it stated in a learned work oh Mafaomedan law, that^ according to the Soonees, 
shares oif the kbnms should be given to orphans, the 'poor, and travellers.— -CMimentiuy 
on Mi^onndott lam, Vol. II. page 179. 

* The Soenea are-aooia^ of making the tops of grava convex instead 'of flat, (the 
shape ordered-by a tradition,) ^.no.reason bat.(fporinon to the Shahs.— -jlfiiafutil- 
'MattubmttH. 

t ObeidUllab,soverwgnoftfaeUabcgs.. TbHinonarcbwa4benephewofthecere- 
brated Shahibeg Khan, the coni|aeror. He commenad hit reign- about A. 1>> IMfi. ' 
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we fiQd,iooiat>re 8 sed’in a sliQirt''c(Hnpa98, a catalogue of thoBe hereaiet crap.xxil 
with which the SheahB are charged) and for which they are justly 
doomed (if we are to bdieve the authbrs'of this violent anathema,) to 
total destruction in t^is world, and everlasting misery in '^t to 
come. They are accUred of not only denying the authorityj but of 
vilifying the character of those who are declared in the Koten to be 
the chosen companions of the holy prophet. Th^r are reminded, 
that even Aly, the'Xord of' the^ Faithful, whose undaunted valour 
was never questioned, submitted to the role of the three first caliphs ; 
and thatjthese cannot be accused of usurpation, without implicating 
him in an act of base submission to illegal authority. The Sheahs 
are upbraided in this letter* with the calumnies they have uttered 
against Ayesha, and are accused of liaving dishonoured the sacred 
name of the prophet by their abuse of his wife. Tliey are, on 
the ground of these, and many other heresies, denounced, by the 
writei's of this anathema, as the worst of infidels. ** Your pro- 
perty,” these observe, ** is legitimate plunder for those who 
** fight for the true faith : and as to the fidds and gardens in the 
vicinity of Mushed, which, you inform usf, are the unalienable 
“ property of the holy shrine of the Imaum Rezfi, to which sacred 

“ purpose they were consecrated by the ancestors of the present 

/ 

V Monarchs of .Persia, we can only reply, that, in a country which it 

V is proper and lawful to plunder, the army of the faithful cannot 
** stop to distinguidi the lands which have been appropriated for 

* Letter of the onlimah, or religions men, of Maver-oLNaber to the Sheahs of 
Mashed. 

t There woold appear, from this remark, to have been some preeioos correspond- 
ence ; but I have never seen any letter except this, and the reply to it. 
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Their refute- 
Cion of them. 


** ijiligious purposes, from those that belong to its piofkoe inhabiU 
** ants; but, supposing the distinction made, the revenues of tliis 
^’holj property would, after all, be expended by true bdievers: and 
^ if it cannot, from the nature of circumstances, be ^ven to those 
** who should receive it, it becomes the duty of our conquering 
" prince to divide it, in legal shares, among his brave warriors.” 

lliis anathema, the justice of which is supported by verses from 
the Koran, by traditions, and by stanzas from pious poets, breathes 
the same spirit, and recapitulates the same arguments which arc to 
be found in the declarations of all the Soonee princes wjio have 
invaded Persia since the Sheah doctrine was established as the 
national religion of that country. This particular document has 
probably been preserved, on account of the eloquent answer which 
was sent to it by a Sheah priest*, who was, at this period, resident 
in the City of Mushed. 

This able divine, whose name was Mocdlah Mahomed, declares, 
in the comtnenoement of his letter, that he intends to oppose to the 
charges of heresy which have been made agmnst the Sheahs, no 
arguments but what are takoi from the Koran ; and from those tra- 
ditions, the authenticity of which are acknowledged by the learned 
of both sects, he proceeds to prove, from onef of these' authorities, 
that when the prophet was dying, he heard disputes in (lis chamber, 
and called for pen, ink, and paper, exclaiming to those around him, 
“ I wish to write what will keep you in the true path after my 
death.” But Omar (the future caliph) forbad it to be given, 

V 

m 

* This priest is called, in jijie original MS„Moollah Mahomed Roostomdaree: but 
the latter term w, no doubt, the name of his tribe, or fhmily. 

t The Monakiff, by Homdee. This fact is also mentioned in the Saheb.c>Bachara. 
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<obBmiqg|.><lttt Mahomed was in a-ddiriiim. “ Have we npl ‘tllia caap.jsuL 
“ Koran?" he addec), “ and what mote can we want?" The pro- 
pheti enraged at tliese ;i|prda, and at thmr disputes, commanded 
them to leave hiip. He adduces other acts of disobedient in the 
three first caliphs : and concludes, on the authority of that vfirae 
of the Korhn which states, “ He who obeys not the person l,have 
“ sent, is an infidel,” that they were infidels, and ought to have 
been eicluded, on that ground alone, (even if they bad possessed 
legal claims,) from succeeding to the Ugh dignity of the cahphate. 

The writer of this letter denies the truth of that tradititm wUdt 

has been brought forward to prove that Mahomed praised the 

caliphs; but observes, that, if admitted, it proves notUng; ibrthat 

his praise could only have had relation to their past lives, and can 

never, therefore, be used as a shield to cover those errors and crimes* 

wUch they subsequently committed. He ridiotdes the importance 

which the Soonee divines have given to the term companion, which 

Mahomed used to Aboubeker when he Was concealed with him in 

the cave. “ llie obvious signification ofithe word is," he obs^ves, 

** the best refutation of such an argum^ ' It mer^y means the person 

“ that is with another, and has no relation to their virtue or religion 

and to prove this, he asserts, that the most learned dbmmentators 

» have declared, that the pippbet, ^on’tbis occasion, quoted the very 

> « 

, !«• 

Vi P 

* The author does not deny that the prophetoim have hod prescience of their 
guilt : but this, he slates, gave him ho power to prevent ft. Aly, he adds, returned his 
sword to the son of Msljim, observing^ ** I shall be stain 1^ that weapon ; but justice 
forbids my preserving my life by the oommimion of a crime:'’ and such that holy 
personage demped the punishment of guilt before its perpetration. 

3 A 
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“ expression * used hy Joseph when he was imprisoned in Egypt : and 

I 

“ the companions/' he adds, ^ who were addressed by the son of 
** Jacob, were both idolaters.” 

In answer to the accusation that Aly, by submitting to the eleva- 
tion of the other caliphs, has acknowledged their right, he replies, 
“ that the number of followers they had collected, and the measures 
** which they had adopted while Aly was occupied with the obsequies 
** of the prophet, made it impossible for him to assert his right, without 
** a civil war ; which, whatever had been its issue, would have caused 
“ great bloodshed. This forbearance,” he adds, “ can never be 
" adduced as an argument against his right; for Aly, though bravd, 
“ was certainly exceeded in courage by his uncle, Mahomed ; who, 
** when surrounded by the first heroes of the faithful, fied before the 
** infidels of the tribe of Koreish, and, after a long period, was 
rejoiced to obtain a truce : yet this event never led to a conclusion 
“ that the Koreish were right, or that the prophet, by making peace 
** with them, admitted them to bo so. But it is evident,” says our 
author, “ that God himself has often shown forbearance towards 
“ infirm mortals, who have aspired to his throne : and if the 
“ Almighty,” he concludes, ** dotbed in all his power, has, for 
** inscrutable causes, acted in this manner to the wicked, who shall 
‘‘ dare to arraign the conduct of Moortezd Aly upon this occasion ?” 

Though Mahomedans arc generally agreed that power can neither 
descend to, or be transmitted by, females, the Sheahs labour to prove 

* When Mahomed was in the care, be exclaimed, ** Oh! my two companions in 
Utis prison, is your trust in many gods, Qr do you believe in him who has no com- 
panion in power, and is invincible, and omnipotent?” 
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that FatjipMt* tho offiipring of Mahomed, was an cxoeptiDn chap.xxii. 
to this rale; and- that Aly had tm additioqal claim to succeed his 
uncle, from having married her : while the right of his descendants 
to inherit the throne was still stronger, from their being the only race 
who could boast, the blood of the prophet. But they refuse that 
respect for the wives which they claim for the daughter of Mahomed, 
and justify the abuse of Ayesha, with which the Soonees charge 
them, by urging, that she not only joined MoRveah in making war 
upon Aly, whom she knew to be the apperated successor* of her 
husband, but departed, by appearing at the head of an anny, from 
the law which the prophet had laid down, regarding that privacy in 
which it was the duty of the female sex to live. The author here 
followed, supports this latter accusation against Ayesha, by asserting, 
that it is written in one of the most authentic books of tradition, that 
when a blind manf was sitting with the prophet, qne of his wives 
passed through the room. The lady, on being reproved, observed, 
that the man was blind. ** 'But thou seest," was the answer of 
Mahomed ; which, to those who believe in tbb tradition, is received 
as a law, which prohibits a female from gazing on the form of any 
man but her husband, or nearest* male kindred. The same writer 
repels the attack made upon his sect, of including the sacred cha- 
racter of the prophet in the reproaches they have thrown upon 
Ayesha X‘ If you w^ to establish," he tells bis opponents, ** a 

* All Shcah aothon astume, that Mahomed positively declared, oo one occasion, 
his desire that Aly shonld be his sacceisor. t His name was Omah Makbtoom. 

I " Soonee authors,* Moollah Mahomed states, " have writteo that the holy 
" prophet placed Ayesha npon bis sl^oalders, in order that she might see a show in the 

** public street ; and that after she had looked at it for some time, he exclaimed, ‘ 0 
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cHAp.xxii. ** necessary connexion of character between a man and hiSf^rHef^^tiie 

« 

** conclusion would not only prove fatal to the reputation of Mahomed, 
“ but to the good prophets, Noah and Lot ; and Assiah, the virtuous 
<* consort of Pharaoh, would become implicated in all the guUt of her 
“ wicked and impious husband." 

The Slicahs had, in a prior communication, 'claimed* some con* 
sideration, on tlie ground of their being admitted to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and associating, when there, with wise and pious 
men. To this their enemies had replied, in the words of the poet 
Jami*, ** He who has not good in his heart can derive no ben^t from 
** looking upon the countenance of the prophet.” An inaccuracy in 
this quotation gave Moollah Mahomed an advantage, which he 
seised with all the skill of an able disputant. “ I certainly expected," 
he observes, ** that men who have, or ought to have, read the Koran, 
** and all the commentaries upon that sacred Volume, could have 
‘‘ copied a Persian stanza without a mistake; but you have altered 
“ and r^dered ungrammatical the words of the poet : no 
“ doubt conceiving, that after you had plundered and defaced his 
“ native province, it was but a trifling additional injury to spoil one 
' ** of the beautiful lines of the celebrated Jami. 'Phis," he concludes, 

•* my red-cheeked! art thou yet satisfied with the show?’ She replied, ‘ No.’ This 
" story,” the ipdignant Shcah author adds, " which you relate of Mahomed, would not 
“ he believed if told of the most depraved of men ; and, indeed, its enormity appears 
beyond all comment.” 

* The poet Jami, who takes his name from the village of Jam, near Herat, where 
he was born, was not more famous for his fancy and skill as a poet, than for his learning 
and sanctity as a divine. His pMms (many of which are'' very beantUul) breathe, in 
every line, the most sacred rapture ^ and hence Aey are ofteher quoted by the writers 
on thi^ogy than those of any other poet. ' 
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" nfeij'lippSiar a. lig^t remark, but it may be ufeful in teaching, ycai chap. xxn, 
**. not tube precipitate in fbrming'a judgment on what y^m. do not 
** thorou^ly understand*." 

A number of proofi are brought forward by this writer to establish 
tl)e superiority of the Sheah faith ; but he concludes by stating; that 
if those wh6 believe^ in this faith are wrong, that is no couse why 
they should be doomed to destruction. ** What knowledge," he 
demands of his antagonists, “ can you have of the inward thoughts of 
“ those on whom you have pronounced so dreadful a sentence? 

“ The passions of kings are as a consuming flame, on which it 
“ behoves wise and good men to pour the water of moderate 
“ councils: but the anathema .you have promulgated is, in the 
“ hands of the soldier, the pretext for every excess and violence. 

“ And suppose," he adds, that they who suffer from this act 
" were infidels ; such a proceeding could never be pleasing to God; 

“ for it is written, that, in the day of judgment, Noah shall stand 
** abashed in the presence of his Creator, for having desired the 
** death of sinners." 

Among the works w:hich have been written on the subject of the 
difference between the Soonec and Sheah sects, the latter esteem 

. a ■ 

none more than a small tract, called Hussunneah, composed by one 
of their most learned divines ; who, to mark his contempt for his 
adversaries, has made a female slave, whose name he has given to 
his work, the successful champion of the tenets of his faith, in a 
public dispute, supposed to have been held before the celebrated 
caliph, Haroun^ul-Rusheed. It appears impossible to convey a 

* A ' * - 

* MS. Letter of Moollah Mahomed.. 
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CHAP.xxn. better id^ of the .arguments by which the. Sheali8;*<iu{|fimrt^the 
prineipal diogmas of their beUef» or of the . style in Vhieh' such 
subjects are treated) , than by giving a translation of a |iait of this 
popular work; which, after sh(kly describing the bistory-imd cha- 
racter of Hussunneah, gives an account of the first da;^>of her 
disputation before the Caliph of Bagdadv • . > * . r • r 

The learned author* informs us, that a merchant aF.fiagdad, 
** when reduced to poverty from the persecution he had suffered 
on account of his rdigious persuasion, applied to a favourite and 
^- accomplished female slave to know, what he should do to save 
** himself from utter ruin. This lady, whose name was Hussunneah, 
or ‘ the beautiful,* and who had been carefully educated in. the 
principles of the Sheah sect, in the house of the hdy Imauni 
“ Jaffierf, advised her master to go to. the palace of Harean-ul- 
“ Rusheed and offer her for sale. Demand,* iwd-she, * a hundred 
“ thousand pieces of gold|: and if the caliph, should ask why you 
“ put this immoderate value upon your slave, tell him to assmnblu 
“ his ablest disputants on points of theology, and say confidently 
** that she will refute them all.* The merchant replied, ? 1 can 
** never consent to this, plan: .the bigoted tyrant || will be cn- 

'I . - I 

* Shaikh Abod F^ttovah. 

t J^er was the sixth Imauni. He wss born A. H. 83, and died in A. H.- 148. 
The scene is Isid in the commencement of the reign of Hsronn, abf^t'A. H. 170^ 
twenty-two years after the' Imanm died : but the ofiginid only states, that Hussunneah 
was educated in Jaffier’s family, not by him. ' ^ ' 

t The term in the original is dinpr zero cal^ate, a coin, tbe^yalue of which' may 
be calculated at nine shillings add twopence.: 

- n^.The Sheahs always speak of |9aroaiMil.Rii!h^ ns a 'Syrant, op.'-.afiamQpt of his 
persecution of the sect of Aly. 
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“ .l*y the praiseB I utter of tfaee, and lake thee from me; cnAP.xik 

“ and I ’cannot exist without thee, who art the only delight I have 
“ left^ ia iis universe."—* Fear not/ said Hussunneah; ‘ for, by 
“ the blessing of die holy family of the prophet, no power ihtdl 
** sepm^te me, while I live^ from thee: ris^ tip, and trust in Godv who 
“ will order every thing for the best." After much 'importunity, He 
** was persuaded to go to Bermukee*,. the vizier of Haibuu; to 
“ whom he stated his own situation, and the qualifications of bis 
“ slave. The vizier directed him to bring her. The distressed mer- 
“ chant did as he was commanded. When Bermukce contemplated 
** her beauty, and heard her eloquence and wisdom, he was struck 
“ with admiration. . He proceetjlld instantly to his master, to whom 
“ he explained all he had heard and seen. Hussunneah was ordered 
“ to attend. She came before the caliph veiled, and recited wme 
verses in his praise, which quite delighted him. He desired her 
to unveil; and found her face was a just index of her mind. 

“ Haioun sent for her master, and inquired the price of his slave. 

He replied, that it was one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 

Haroun demanded, in a rage, how he could ask such a price? 

‘Task it," smd the man, because I know that the assembled 
' religious men of your dominions will be unaUe to contend with 
her in a theological . aigument." Haroun exclaimed in anger, 

< Will you consent, if your slave should Ipse the victory, that 
I shall strike off your' hwd, 'and take her for notliing?'— * What 
“ will you do," said the man, * if she is not defeated?" — ‘ I 

* Thti, no donbt, meani the Jaflier Beimakee, who was/ for seventeen 

years, the favonrite vizier of Horoaii-aii>Rasheed. 
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CHAP.xxn. “ will not otoly/ said the caliph, * ^ve you one hun^hc^r. l^MlIand 
“ dinars, but your slave back, again/ The merchant heniated ; 

f Allow me,' said he, * a Utile time, that 1 may^^agiun see 
^'Kussunneah?' Haroun consented: and he went and -spoke to 
** bis slave, who requested him not to hesitate a moroedt in ao 
** cepting the conditions which had been offered ; adding^ that, 
** through the aid of the holy prophet, she firndy hoped to triumph 

j* 

‘‘ oyer her opponents. The merchant returned to Haroun, and 

" agreed to his terms: on which the caliph immediatdy smit for 

« 

** Hussunneah, and asked her what faith she professed? * I profess 
the feith of the prophet and his descendants,* said she, * thanks 
*• be to God!’ Haroun next asked who she considered to be the 
« proper successor of the prophet? Hussunneah replied, ‘ Oh 
** Haroun, assemble thy learned' men, and then I shall state all I 
" can; and if any one object to' my 'feith, he will speak, and 
" I shall answer him/ Haroun understood^'from this that she 
" was one of the adherents of the femily*; or, in mc^ern phrase, 
" a Sheah. He immediately called his minister, Bermukee, and 
" Sittd, * This slave is not of our feith, let her be put to death/ 
** The minuter replied : 0 Comniander of the Faithful ! she has 

" undertaken a great, task, and one in which she will probably 
" fail. The moment of her discomfiture will be the proper one 
" for her execution; but < if she succeed in confuting the holy 

" and Wise meQ>of the empire, it would, be wrong to put such 

’ ' * 

* The title of Abely Bsyl;, 0|^ " adberento .of ^ fioly family of the prophet,” ii one 
of which the Sheahe are rery proud. Th^ dcen'lt a dUdnction between them and 
those Mahomedaoi who have neglected, injnre^^nd peisecnted his descehdcutti. 
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« ai'pengsttip dealb; on thF-'^ntraryt'Bbe will merit favour and caAP.xiQI. 

nadco* .^Haronncwas satuded with these observations, and ordered 

*• ♦ * '- 

** all thadleamed^nini* in his kingdom to be assembled. , About 
“ four ^ndred obeyed this summons ; among whom, Ibrahimi^^iSkm, 

** oft^tAsorab, was\deemed the first in lAmctity and in knowledge. 

He |»d 'composed many works on theology, and a hundred 

volumes of his writing had been dispersed over Syria ^and £lgypt. 

• • 

** When this distioguMied personage arrived at the capital, the prin- 
» dpal inhabitants and gobies were directed to pay thdr respects 
“ to him ; and when the astembly met, he was placed in a gdden 
** chair, as a mark of his pre-eminence, and of the fiivour‘he en* 

** joyed. As soon as the caliph was seated, Hussunneah was called. 

She came veiled, attended by some women: and, after paying 
** her respects to Haroun-ul-Rusheed, and wishing him prosperity 
“ and health, she proceeded, without waiting to have her place 
pointed out, to a seat which was on a level with that of Ibrahim 
“ Nizam, who looked quite magnificent in his golden chair. 

** Haroun made a signal to Hussunneah to commence the dis- 
“ putation. She immediatelyqpmprehending him, turned to Ibrahim 
** Nizkm and said, * Thou art the man who hast spread one hundred 

“ volumes of thy works among mankind, and who considerest thyself 

/ 

“ hdr to the knowledge of the holy prophet, (on whom be the bless- 
** ing of God!)’ Ibrahim Nizam replied in a rage, * Dost thou b^in 
** to treat me with contempt? But what business can I have to 

j 

* In the Penian MS. they are termed mooUahe, which may be translated " learned 
** men.” Shaffd is described as one of the chief of those at Bagdad) imd^is fame^ 
appears gioanded' on a victory he had obtained in a pnblic .disputation over Abon 
Yusoof Rasee. 
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CH<p.lQm. ** ‘Argue *»ith a female ala^? Indeed k is dear that nysidkdng so 
** wUl’hnng i&dieole upon my hdy profesuon/— It vill be more 
** fbpttouittble to your character and that of your pcoMoiH* said 
V jihe Vud» Bermukee, to sArjeot to the reaaonuig of Hosniaaeah, 
** dian to her sex. Jt is a maxim/ he added* * among disputants, 
** that words are to be attended to, not persons/ Eaeouraged 
f* by tins, Hussunneah said, * Oh Ibrahim 1 by the grace of God 
" I shall bring thee to the ground, with disgrace, tirom that golden 
** chair in which thou art now seated!* and she began to put ques- 
ts tions to lum : but Ibrahim stopped her, and said, * I have come 
" Erom a distance, and have on that ground the first right of in* 
terrogation .* — * Very well/ sud Hussunneah, * take the advantage 
« winch you desire, question me.* The learned man commenced, 
** and received the most eloquent answers to seventy questions 
" th^ he put to Hussunneah. It is not nedessary to say more 
** Upon these, than that she replied to them all in the most prompt 
** and convincing manner, and that Haroun-ul-Rusheed and his 
** whtde Court were filled with wonder and adnuration at the 
*' 'disiilay of her extraordwary talent and genius. Hussunneah ob- 
t'^aeiwiBg the hnpressim she had made, said, ** 0 Ibrahim, this 
“ mode of proceeding isTeiy tedious, I fear the caliph will become 
** weary : allow me now to Sntenogate you.* Ibrahim reidied, * I 
** have yet thrbe more queens to ask ; if you answ^ them, I 
" tdiall be satisfied.****** Ask them/ refdied the lady. * Hus- 
'* sunneah/ said he, * dedare who you think should have succeeded 
** the holy prophet.*—*^ The person/ the replied, * who was oldest 
** in the iaith.* — * Who was the dfi&t in the faith?* said the 

a ' { « 

** mooilah. She answered, * Aly, who was the , son-in-law, cousin. 
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" afld bioliME of the holy prophek* l%e brow* of Hantaff otip.xaL 

" wiM doi|ipijd iritht a frown at this answer. Hiis liwahiin saw, and 
** beoaduf" bdderl * Tell me/ said he to Hnssunneah, on triiat 
** giottlifr'*1boa'ci(niridere8t Aly the oldest in the faith. I say that 
** Aboub^fri was forty years of age whoi he embraced the tell* 

“ l^on df our prophet, and at that time Aly was a Ix^; and die 
** belief or unbelief, the obedience or disobedience, of a child is of 
** litde consequence.' Hussunneah instantly exclaimed, ' I prove 
tb yon that the faith and obedience or want of belief and 
** disobedience, of a boy has consequence^ and that a child, as you 
*' term him, is amenable to divine reward or punishment; wilt thou 
** confess the faith of Aly in his boyhood ?* Ibrahim replied, * If thou 
** dost this by sound and convincing argument, I will confess it.' 

** * Yfell,' said Hussunneah, * what say you regarding the boy that 

» Elias * put to deafh, as stated in the story of that prophet and of 

« 

* The text of tbe Koran calk the panon who travelled with Moiea UUKadr, a 
aaint who is bdieved by Mahomedans to be the same as Elias; though some have 
confounded him with Fbineas, and othen with St. George. It it bdieved by all 
commenlMort that UbKadv is tbe sMuvto whon Mahomed alludes in the account he 
haa given, in the eighteenth chapter of the Koran, of the edventweeof Moeee; n tale 
which will excite mere curiosity in an English reader, from its being obviously that on 
which the beantifiil etoiy of Parnell’s Hermit is /ounded. " And coming to the rock,* 
tbe Koran states , " they (Moses and bis servant Joshua, tbe son of Nun) found ono of 
<* ou servants, unto whom we had gmd^ mercy from ns, end whom we liad taught 
" whdnm from heifow us. -An^Moies said unto him, ' Shall I iidlow thee, that thou 
** mayest teaeb me past a£ that which thon bast been taught, for adiredioa unto me i 
" He anawered, * Verily thon eanat not hear with me; for bow eanst then patiendy 
*' snfier th«sjt tbiogii, .the knoirlfdsn whereof thon dost not eomprehendi Mosa 
** nplio^i * Thon shalt find iqe pedenl^ if God please; neither will I he disobedient unto 
thee in any fbing.’ He said, 'If tliou follow me, therefore, eric me not conewniogeny 
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Mosesy which is handed down to vs in the holy Koran -Whitt do 
** you say to the answer which Elias gave to Moses» when intofro- 

• ^ i M 

** tbiog, UDtil I iball dedue tb* mesoing thereof unto thee.’ Soidiej both vent on by 
** the MMboK, until they vent up into a ibip : and he made ^erein. And 
" Mo^ said nnto him, ' Hast tbon made a bole therein that ^ou mightMt drown those 
** who are on board? Now hast thou done a strange thing.* He answered, * Did I not 
" tell thee that thou conldest not bear with me ?’ Moses said, * Rebuke me not, beronse I 
" did forget; and impose not on me a difficulty in what I am commanded.’ Wherefore 
they left the ship, and proceeded until they met with a yonth, and be slew him. 
** Moses said, f Hast thou slain an innocent person, without his having killed another >' 
Now bast tliou committed an unjust action.’ He answered, * Did I not tell thee that 
" thou conldest not bear with me ?* Moses said, * If I ask thee concerning any thing 
** hereafter, suffer me not to accompony thee : now hast thon received an excuse ftom 
" me.’ They went forward, therefore, until they came to the inhabitants of a certain 
** city, and they asked food of the inhabitants thereof; but th^ refused to receive 
** them. And they found therein a waii, whidi was ready to fall down ; and he set it 
** upright. Whereupon Moses said unto him, ' If thon wopldest thon mightest doubt- 
" less have received a reward for it.’ He answered, ' This shall be a separation between 
me and thee : but 1 will first declare unto thee the signification that which thou 
" conldest not beat with patience. The vessel belonged to certain poor men who did 
" their bnsiness in the sea: and I was minded to tender it unserviceable, beronse there 
» was a king behind them, who took every sound vessel by force. As to foe youth, 
his parents were true believers, and we feared lest be, being an unbeliever, should 
« oblige them to suflfer his perverseness and ingratitude : wherefbro we desired that 
** their Lord might give them a more righleons child in exchange for him, and one 
w more affeclio&ate tdwards them. And the wall belonged to two orphan youths in 
" the city, and undef it was a treasure hidden whicb belonged to the&i ; aad^foeir 
" father wu a rigbteons man : and thy Lord was pleased foot they shottld attghl their 
** full age, and take forth their treasure, through foe merqr of thy Lord. And I did 
t* not what thou bast seen of mille own will,, but b/ dad’s direction. 'This is foe inter* 
pretation of that which thou conldest not bear wtfo-patiettce.'*^SAth^ Ifonm, 
Vol. II. p. 117, 118, 119, • •• ” 
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" gated OR Uie murder of thucl^d? * Ai to the boy,’ said he, * his ciiap.2xil 
** {tersnti imre'bdieven, and we feared lest he, being an unbeliev^, 

** should’ oblige them to suffer his perverseness and' ingratitude.' 

^'NowMidLineS'Ibtabim, was it proper to put this boy to death, or 
*' was’ Buds' uifjust? If Elias was unjust, is it not extraordinary that 
** he should be praised by the Almighty, and his praises are written 
** in the Koran ?* Ibrahim was at a loss how to answer. * I abandon 
** this point,' said he: * but what do you say regarding Aly> and 
"'Abbas, his unde; they disputed with each other regarding the 
" right of inheritance to the prophet ; each asserted he had the right, 

" and they carried their complaints to Aboubeker. When two 
" persons go to a judge, one must be right, and one wrong.' The 
" design of Ibrahim in putting this insidious question was to oblige 
" Hussunneah either to ofiend the caliph, and hazard her life, by de* 

" daring Abbas (who was the immediate ancestor* of Haroun-ul- 
" Rusheed) in the wrong ; or, should the ^r of that danger lead to 
“ pronounce Aly wrong, to make her give up the whole argument, 

'* and abandon her creed. Hussunneah, in reply, observed, ' I muft, 

" Ibrahim, answer thy questic^ from the holy Koran.' — * Let us hear 
" ft,' sfud the learned man. * God,' said Hussunneah, * has stated, 

" through the prophet, that the angels Michael and Gabriel carried a 
" dispute before David, in order to expose more strongly the^crime of 
" that monarch, in taking the wife of hh poor subject Uriah. Now 
“ tdl me, Ibrahim, \shich of these two disputing angels were in the 
" wsong, and which in the right?' — * Both,' said Ibrahim, * were in 

* Abbas wai the npcle of Mahomed. Hii grandion wu ptonioted.to the dignity 
of caliph : and tbe home of Abbas eiypynd power for ieTenil,centuiiei« Haronn waa 
the fifth ttdipb qf this family. 
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« the ri^t; and it iras to amtoct an^pnauh Dand OttUliejr tmit 
monarch nidi thdr dopute.' Tbaak Qod tor toil 

h * 

**i;liiHmft8ioii/ said Hnttameah: * and, in like manner, both Mooitoto* 
d^Alj and Abbas were in the right; and it war tocoReet'the crime 
" of Aboubeker Ihatriiey went before him. Abbas said, * Vhe rij^of 
" inheritance is mine, (lecMue I am the unde of the pn^hto* ‘Aljr 
** said, * It belongs to me, as his oouihi, son-in4aw, adopted bseth^, 
** and hrir, and his daughter is now in my house, and Hussrin and 
** Hossun (who are the lords of theSyuds and the sacred inheritoiaof 
V paradise) are my children: I am indeed identified with the prophet* 
** Whoi* Aboubeker heard all this, he said: * God knows whose chum 
** is jusl ; but I have myself heard the prophet say, * Aly ismy heir'f*, 
<* and the lord of my religion.' When Abbas heard this expression 
" from the mouth of Aboubeker, he was enraged, and said, 0 
** Aboubeker, if thou hast heard this speech from the holy prophet, 
** how earnest it that thou sittest where thou art, as caliph, to the 
** injuiy of Aly's right, as declared by tbysrif ?’ Aboubeker now 
** perceived that both parties had> come to expose his gudt. * You 
^ are come,’ he observed, * to quarrel with me, not to appeal to my 
deeblan as a ruler:* and having said this, he immediately deft the 
" assemUy. 'When Ibrahim heard this itply from Hussuqnefih, he 
** said, that hc riso gave up this p6int : * But tell me,* hb'riMed, 
which yow^otiaider the most exorilent, Aly, or ‘his unde Abbtis?' 
** Tdl me,' saUd^J^iuneah quickly, * whichAyoii>,dtom aaosf tkdel- 

, * Tbe Stoah raibor addt a cone to the nasis ri celipb. 

1 another leadiof of tly s-tenn,ip tbeM|^,^$^p«yfl of nyAebla’* vjbich Je 
■yaoBimoa^yiih heir, ei it deieribes one of ttofi^t Md dtoit i^thi dntk/olfs 

legs! ioHhrttor. 
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*^<1^ luiph^w Mahop^? Why do yqu pu^OHMP.njiiL 
»P ttirth with Aly and Abfau? JUy was the .lapsfc'^^'^ 
V PMWdldMi it’ was the gUxy of Abbas to bare such a nephew t end if 
'^{iAbbpa woe enpeneri it must add to the honour of Aiy to have had 
* mlldk V0^ uQcle/ iBeroun, who had marked with wonder the 
** ingenuity and ability Hussunnealif tui^ to Ibrahim Niaam, 

"** and said, * I pity thy knowledge.' 

** Husatmneah having answered all the questions wUch had been 
** put to her, observed, thatehe now required permission to ask one 
** of her holy and learned antagonist; * and if he can reply to that 
" in a sati^otory manner,* she added, * 1 will confess mysdf con- 
** quered. Tdl me, Ibrahim,* sud she, * when the profdiet 1^ this 
** earth, did he nominate an heir, (ht did be not ?' Ibrahim jaid, 

** * He did not.*’—* Was this omisnon/ said she, * an arror, or was it 
** right ? and was the election of a caliph an error, or was it right in 
those by whom it was made ? To which do you ascribe the error, 

" Ibrahim, to the prophet or to the caliph?* Ibrahim gave no 
** answer t he could ncA say the prophet had committed an error, 

** withgut injury to the fiuth ; and if he admitted the caliph had 
** beep in the >VK»ig, he gave up the pmnt in dispute to Jlussun- 
** nseh. He had also a dread of Haroun, and was silent from 
** leflectipn. This distress for an answer wps evident to all ; a smile 
" was, to be seen on every to in the assmnbly; end the wise 
**fman. 'of Bnssorah was lepeoacbed with btiag defeated.^ a 
" w^phan.'* 

The work ftbm whkh this has been tnndated pv«s a sequdl of 

diafsitalSoBsl Mgar^ng dogmas on wUeh the Sheahs am^Soonees 

wtotam seniinwnts: in all of.ihese disputes ti^ palm of 

« • 
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CHAP.xxn. victory is ^ven to Hussuopcah ; and it adds, that the Calijph Haropp- 

uURusheed, convinced by her statements, desisted from his pen^don 

o/jthe Syuds ; that he also gave her, according to the terms a 

hundred thousand pieces of gold, and directed her to return to her 

master, on whom he bestowed a dress of honour. He, however, 

secretly advised this heroine of the Sbeah &it)i to leave Bagdad, 

lest some misfortune should happen to her. The lady left .the 

assembly in triumph ; and, independent of the presents she received 

« 

ftom Haroun, many were bestowed upon her by princes of the blood, 
and other great pawns. Ibrahim Nizam, the author informs us, 
came down from his golden chmr quite ashamed, and retired with 
Abou Yusoof, Shaffei, and some others of the enemies of the 
Sheahs : the people laughed at them; and a cousin of Ilaroun was 
particularly witty at their expense. But, notwithstanding this ap- 
probation, Hussunneah and the merchant, fearful of the efiects of 
the victory she had obtained, departed from the city,, as the caliph 
had advised, and took up thdr abode at Medinah. 

The Persian author of this work says, that when he wps returning 
from Mecca he stopped at Damascus, and obtained from a.Syud of 
Syria the Arabic manuscript which he has translated. Thp-pame of 
the 'translator is not given. The probability is,' that the book .was first 
written in Persian; and it is ascribed to Shaikh Abopl Puttovah, 
of Rhe, a veiy .eminent and zei^dous divine of the Sheah sect. ^ , 

According to the doctrine of the Sheahs, a mw may, und^ cir- 
cumstances of’dqpger, not only cpnceal.bis ih|th, bul make a 
temporary profession of contrary sentinQmto. The adoptioiil'bf this 
unipanly tenet has been originaDy^fiirpei ujj^n this seej^ in.qopse- 
quence of the oppressed and persecuted state in. iphich tiliey sodotu 
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» » • 

remained r the pride of the Persians has brooked its continuaoie chap.xui. 
rather tfaaif abandon the pilgrimage to Mecca, arhich they cannot 
p^fonh without testifying, as they visit the tombs of the first caliphs, 
a respeet'for their memoiy *, which is contrary to thdr belief. Ibe 
strictness wHh which the Soonee possessors of Mecca have continued 
to enforce these concessions, have greatly dimipished the number ol* 
pilgrims from Persia; the mass of the population of that country 
being satisfied with a pilgrima^ to the sepuldire of Aly and his 
sons Hussein and Hussun, whose remains are deposited at Kujuff 
and Kerbelah, which are situated in the province of Bagdad ; or to 
that of the Imaum Rez&, at Mushed, in Khorassan. The sepulchres 
of these saints of Sbeah worship have been enriched with the most 
magnificent presents by pious devotees: monarebs have emulated 
each other in adding to their revenue, and in increasing the splendor 
of thdr appearance. In the mode of worship observed at these shrines, 
as at Mecca, many ceremonies have been introduced that border upon 
a superstition, which is remote from that principle of pure Deism 
upon which the Mahomedan religion is professedly grounded. But the 
followers’ of the Prophet of Arabia have relaxed from the primitive 
principle of their religion, and have granted a species of adoration 

* It is not K dnty of the Sbeahi to cane the fint caliphs ; hot this reserve is more 
firom pradence than fS^ng. When the/ bear them execrated, thej* never pass a 
heavier seosnre on the individnal who doesft^ than to blame his indiscreet zeal. Onuur 

* W 

is the pi^icnlir^^ject of their hatr^. nis probably proceeds from the great diarao. 
ter of that -caliph. I was one day oonvetdag widi a very sensible and moderate Pertiap 
upon the history of OWar, and praising him os the greatest of all the caliphs. He 
assented to all the facts 1 stated, bnt sdid, Em hunoM r&d e$t Mkm 0Mer tag-booi; 

" 'riiTsYs all wifif but he wdS a dog aflier all.'" 

Sc 


VOJ.. II. 
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ciuP.;iiiL IKK only to ki^ and hii immediate deBceadante, but to a number 
of Ifcamed or pious men, who have been canonieeif as saints. 
Hit feelings of gratitude and veneration which the conduct of 
individuab* first created, has grown, — by excessive indulgence, 
and by the ardour •of passions excited by contrary opinions,— into 
sacred reverence and devotion. Tfadr very gannents Iteve become 
rdksf of inestimable value; and in the course of time the same 
properties have been assigned to them as are supposed to have 
bdonged to their possessors. From this common progress of super- 
stition hardly one of the numerous sects into which the Mahomedan 
rdig^on is divided can be deemed exempt The Sheahs not only 

* The iDcrediUe Tcnention pud to the early martyrs and eoaftssors, by their pions 
cootemporariei, was the cause of many evils in the Christian Chnrch. 

t There are idles which are deemed sacred at almost every shrine, particularly at 
that of Aly, at Nnjaff. 

I The modem sect of RT&hftbee pretend that they are an exoeption to this ohserva* 
tion. This sect was founded near a century ago, by an Arab df’tiie name of Shaikh 
Mahomed, the son of Abdool Wlhftb, whose name they have taken. SNdkh Mahomed 
connected himself in the attempt to reform tire rdigion of his country witbEbn-Saond, 
the Prince of Dereah, the capital of the Province of Nnjuddee. Thrdld^ the efforts 
of the saint, and the aid of the temporal power of Ebn>Saond, and his son wd succes- 
sor Abdool Aaeea, the religion of-^e Wfthlbees is now estaUisbed aR oMr the penin- 
sula of Arabia. The tenets of this sect are peouliar, and marit aotioe. ‘They profess 
that there is one God, and Mahomed is bis prophet : bat as tba Supreme Being neither 
has nor can have any >partiicipltar in his pbwar, they mfi fo piofoss that either 
Mahomed, the Imaum% or any smnp, can have anxfupaintdnjliinSb over the affitirs of 
raeiv or render them any aid hereaftir,.ia'blasphmt«f> Thqr lama Mnhotnedaas who 
deviate in fmy way from the plain, literal diapNlfetjtbe^oraa, infidds; mid ladin- 
tain, ^ to Bseke war upon all aoch is tiro in^mnllpdlQrnfntbrylifilipbae. His 
one of thdir tenm*, that all tWet meant MaKoarYeijlbet,^ hfowhr to jpM 
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psjr thii 9pMiesof dc!r6tiQii':ttl the pnneii^ thrines'illRt 
loeqtioqed^'bol have an unmeiiite number of inferior niDto'niti 
inartjfjt|^>ail whose to^ they ollfer op thmr pnyersi* Eveiy Tifi^e 
io ^api^ean hpast of some shaikh or holy penoo, whose^^ffeare^ 
has obtained him a local reputation that has ’londeied- hh sbiine 
sacred among the few acquainted with his qfune. 

» ' * 

tQ Qpd, who alone ii worthy of high name : and .they asieit, that in oonfermity 
to what ii reveded in the Koran, true Mahomedant ihonld wage continval ^ar 
againit nnhelieren, tSl they are oonverted, or agree to pay the tribute impoied on 
infiddi; and that in the latter case they should be compelled to wear the coarsest 
garments, not be allowed to ride on horses, nor to live in splendid dwellings. They 
maintain, that the taxes (indoding sukaat and khnms) levied by Mahomed are alone 
lawful : that swearing 1^ Mahomed or Aly, or any person, should be prohibited, since 
an oath is calling a witness to our secret thoughts, which no one can know bnt God. 

They deem it a species of idolatry to erect magnificent tombs ; bnt to kits rdics, kc. is 
idolatry itself; and ^er^ort, that itiian action aeeqdabk io God to datrojf 

the tomb$ of McAomodam tainli in Arabia and Perda, and to appropriate their rick 
omamenh to woridfy fnepotet,for which theg were dedgntd. Thqr say, that it it wicked 
to mourn for die dead, foe if dicy were good Mahomedans their souls are in paradise, 
at wtuch ^htir friends shonld rejoice. The Wfihfibeet reject the whole of the tradi- 
tions, limidag their belief to the Koran, which was, tb^y say, tent from heaven to 
Mahomed, who was an excellent man, and much beloved of God. They continue to 
preserve the usages of cireummMon, ablution, fcc. which th^ found established, bat 
consider them more at matters of practice and ntage than of faith. The leading 
principle of this sect is their right to destroy and plunder all who differ from them: 
and tbmil Mahomedans who do not adopt their creed ate represented at far lest entitled 
to mercy than mthcu Jews mr Christians. Ihrir ptpgress was to great about ten years 
ago, as to oxeitecgatidcrable ahum in the Turkish government Among other phtoet, 
diqr plundered the rich tombs of Abr'dlid his tons at Nujnff and Kcthi^. Thdr 
inrands are abray s dmadfah iff none who do>net eaDfimaa tO'their opinions ; 

bnt they bavejatelymot wife some taeeiaclKoks, and appear to be declining. • 
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•' «Tho ,Al)i^(Ai^lMem ^<s8me feasts w. Ufe S()iM|l«|>>lbiit tbe 
- . fet^ide the ten first days of the A^tb*'Of-tMohur- 

over the eriiel fete of HusS^n an'k^llftwiiv the 
*'il9l|^ofk]|. 'Onthelwt days of this feast they beat their breasts 


vtith dolf^cet^andi calfing on the names of- the two n|iattyn» they 
poor curses on the heads of their enemies. It is durtoif 'feus cere- 
^lAony Ih^t thp lower order of the Sheah8|;ire ofi^ce to the Soonees, 

4>y pilblidy cursing the three first caliphs, and partietfiarfy Omar. 

* ^ 

'Bic Sheahs also observe a feastf on the day upon which, accord- 
ing to their traditiops, Mahomed .named Aly his successor ; an occur- 
rence which the Soonec^ deny. 

It has been before stated, that the Persians refuse their assent to 

« 

mhby of the traditions admitted by the Soonees; add the latter also 
rejedt^any which; thmr opponents deem authentic, as these traditions 
not only relate to the feitb, but the form of prayer, and to the usages 
and laws of those who believe in them. There are several points of 
practice, both in religious worship and civil usages, in which these 
sects difier widely from each other. >«Tbey ndther agree in the 
madner of performing their ablutions, nor in the mode holding 
. their hands when at prayer. They also differ in the law of divorce : 
and the Persians admit a legal concubinage, by whjfdi the parties 
a)re united fof a limited period ; a |^ractice is deemed, by the 
Soonees, a great ptofanation of the ^vine law. It would, however, 
be endless to describe the miaute^ifferenoes 


* The ShfiipM slio observe tbe«tv|!$iitieth of Sajftfc ip '^phaimiioiption ef,the < 
f^^lpniai of the p/umii Husmib'i It 'K|i||t^ nfi when 

esnied to Moftreab it 





then «* T-rrciiKrr r;’^r * ' J' A"jK 

®PWW 

lM|n obsecved, that tha 
fiiith w'.tha^iiBtMMial rtHgion of Peitia* gave to V,Qomi^i#^hich 
patriot&flPL wan ui^IhbowiiJ' a principle of raiooi of o|half 
greater fotioe. The^erya^ l^wewware not «o yi(jent at 
they ofioe’^aw in th^ rd^poi ffr^odicfh*t they deem 

neigJi^uraail08t»«r|or#batt]S>lfdon^ “W; 

« are bdicversf ” they say, « bec*w they rec^ise the holy m«ion 
« of Ma^ed, and worship ^dod;; hht toey have forfeited their 
" claim,*’ they add, *‘ to be denonUnated ihithihl:^, by their adoption 
“ of those who refused ali^;ianoe, and. agted with cnidty Wa]rda|he 
« nephew, the daughter, and the lioeai dfischndapt*, k the ^ pro- 
« phet.” The Soonees are pot so oharitaUeJa their' tontimento of 
the Sheah sect: and though wSae of their ab^lt divii^ll hpve de- 
dared that the Shrehs, though deluded, were still hla^medans, 
almost'all Soorise monarohs hay^rbeen led, by ^ifiiatore of rdigious 
and pditiCahmotiTeiv to''treot them as a race of heretics that were 
wone'than infidels ; and, upon this ground, the most [fiotts of the 
relecs of Bnhhar^§ hare considenKi^themsdves entitled to make 


Hpn. 


• This chahgi k not fa be aaSfe' ^ ** 

cttlliNtion, but to the dwrewe 'of >at fenror whito uttelAri the fim introdoction of 

die SbeSh fidtb uedobd Jbnii. ‘ " 

. Midrer. * 't Mooemen lignifise WjWil. 




4) 


.m,gignaei. 


h lfffia ft BF r 

a jmt ibb^(» ,ol^ I^fi|j^,of 'A& 
not(§«9at,liM wtoWd^'t'ovrto^dqpvD^liBiriMi^ ' 


oraftBeSl^qKMa Ifel ex^»di ffl |pfty ^(j} >^ ^ y 

noticed { , Wj^'il^ver, 

^ widenoe of MaM&an thtdlihi^olyliii^^ 

kdlSMrttt^ 1*11611 lapturoui peribapii* jldded 

$m i)pti^]^isbni»Q»y ^re ijitpe jmn 

CQi yMj^ ^ i» » Chp gBtdiit» m lie 

ettot 

.M£ii|)t cif its aj£MM^ai\iaiSi witlt the 


not hditatelo nudm bit Sheah o^tirn ilw«| and hatir^Nvtoacbed by Aga Mabomw 
Khan^th aUdwing ti& beUeTen to bo lolb like boafto in the mairfc^plaee ^hii 
d^itK Tbe MTaie'TdiloniaB tribes, vfao made inroads into tbst eotniti^, Adlewed 
•tbe eiam^ df tUs prinea but from very different motivos than those of idigien. 1 
‘'one day asfcad a man of th<se tribes on *hat ground div^ made tbev Papian oaplivaa 
l^Tss 7 " Beeaasa* si^’b^ " ttey a^^tie Sheahs.''>-«<' Bat sopposa” I added, 
** those JOB was# Booneest”— ** Thmi,* l^pliad he yfitj oooUj, ** wo mast tnni 
*< Sheabs,£n slates wdmnst have.” v 

* For a description V this sect, see Mr. ilL% Qgbbloohe's Paper on tiw Origb 
and peoiliar Tenets of oertiiB Mahomedan 8f0U.*^Jl>Mc SUnardiiu, Vbl. VII. 

If page sap. 

t The aoearale and kained Bile, in hii'PNliiniaarj INsooBMitohisTianBlatioaof 
the Koran, has partly fidkn into this OMor, and ohMgilf'tha fQioahs widt oonl> 

sideriBgAlyaia^tHd,rfnotsBpciior,toMahwoad. i <' 
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waidly coatequeo^ 

been destbli^ 0 mmom ^ ^fidelitj. them b no 

country tenets of ‘{ho $po8ibnji^lli»0,^> at diffi^t 

periods, been a|it8 widMy difiused than *Pen)i^'‘ The,gn^ jneputB^ 
tion acquired ()y ope of iheir priejiks, enabl^ hb.djwqMM^Rts to 
occupy tho d^io of t^ hut^dom' for more th«lt^t«ro juries* ; 
but the.idmu^(t^ the ^k^yaan*dtyMy weie toe icPai^Vr.the 
aid whMh thw povpr'^^t^ flpm the ^otinuance of an estabKshqd 
and understood rri||g^ojpi,lo in^j[(aio thpttjwpt^apd visionary dieaips 
of their puna ameeston. Thrii« oounlij|t,» however, continu^.to 
abou^ with penona who beibeved in the fienets which these had 
taught; and the increase of their pi^bpia has heen^ of late years,, so 
great in Persia, diat the Mahome^^divi^ ^ ^t nation hptfe 
called upon the reighiiig Idny |p.df#Hi‘^lhq'‘tmp the 

attacks of several popular teqohen; .who, tetm the'^nepty of their 
lives, and the ddusive'chpracter of their doctrines, had ac^uirad an 
alamung popularity. Tlie poonarch has,* in consequence, adopted 
the most rigorous proceedings ; and hb severity has, ^ the moment, 
repressed a flame, which it would appear more calculated to increase 
Hum to extinguish. 

It would be vain to attempt to g^vn a ftill hbtory of the Sooflec 
doctrine ; traces of which e^t, in SOSQC shape or other, in every 
region of the worid. It b ^^‘found in .the most splendid theories 
of the ancient schooli of Glrtpo^ and jo those of the modern philoso- 
pheis of Europe. It b the ^leam oi the most ignorant, and of the 

• Iinia the Fust SMeaded the thms «f Peqb b A. wd hu fuaily was 

snbrerted ly Nftdii Shah, A. D. 1736 . 
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ciup.xxn. most teafned ; and is seen aj^ooe tipie ii^dulgiog injthe<flh^ nf ease, 
and at a^er tmv^tupg ihe pat^^.l^eierty It Vhere pn>> 
fesses to be adverse ,td brior'an]^ ii^^tition, biUt^sIrt^ the active 
piojiagation of bofSk * Ttm ^Id and* varied 4p^o^ of^tbeir teachers 
are offered to the dis^les of ^is sect, in the*|]^e'<!ff,the forms and 
usages of tl^r^ig^on.* They are invited to eml^srk, on*the sea of 
doubt, under tha^aiance of a sacred teacher; whom thhy afe faqnired 
ID deem supemor to all other mortal^' aiid worthy of a boly confi- 
dence that borders upon adoratiodf Jf.t is in India, beyond all other 
dimes, that this delusive fitfd visionary .doctrine hhs most flourished. 
Thme is, in the habits* of that nation, and in the character of the 
Hindoo religiop, what peculiarly cherishes that mysterious spirit of 
holy abstractioti in which it is founded: and we may grant our 
belief to the conjecture which assumes, that India is the source from 
whence. other Rations have derived this mystio. worship of the 
Divinity. ' . . , 

The general name which the Persian followers of this sect have 
adopted, is Sooffeef ; a term which implies pure : and by this all 


* The same rrmark is applied by our ecclesiastical miters to Eg)pt; to which 

country they truce the nijstic, the hermit, and the monk. These wiiteis speak of the 

\ 

propensit} to an austere life as adi»em in S^iia and Egypt. 

t The Arabic term SoolSeei nhich means wise, pious,” and metaphorically used 
to denote a religions man, is supposed to be derived fiom the term Saaf, pure, clean 
or Sujfa, which siguifies purity.” Some have traced it to Sonf, wool,” oi wool- 
healing,” ui allusion to the coarse woollen gain^nts usually worn by its teachers. It 
lb woithy of remaik, however, that tliese teims are all from the Aiabic, and that the 
accounts ue have of the Sooflees ore cotnpaativcly of a modern date being all subaequent 
to the conquest of Persia by the Caliph Omar. It is not veiy unlikely, therefore, that 
this name has been originally adopted from the Greek term £.901 (Sophoi), wise men. 
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ranks thr K|t^ed teacher, who chap xxii. 

is Mdw^bjrpisadBk^^l^g^ll^^'t!^ or 

fakeer, whb('i|(iliil^SS)^^ h^ to'^sopport'him in 

that life of t>ii)^^^VHifh^lie has yol |idopt£d f . ' 

SooflSifes^P^Q^t .thents^yes, a^ d(^^>to the 

search o[ tfuthjg aifd a4'iiiG6H^jtl3r o^uj^ HdonTtl^ cT the 
Almi^^f^an unlhd wlt^;iyl]ibitf they /desire wifi^il dr^o^ur of 
divine h>^. ' She tq^llieir' MiiST, <fipised 

over 

* A .file of,aieefli$l9, H^icb m^’wkifC frosi ‘df ^sty, Is saAdl<^ bj 

otben^^U^ Mtopef are'AAt^ate^' nj^ Aeliji'oHilrjikh^*'' rested, Jlhst a 

tnaa vSne 'ffi Mahomad, and axelaiolWp^f' 0 pitt^St 1 J[ aarpo<^''<i-^ Boref^ is my 
Afahomed. Another penMn'dUHea^^^rirards, a^ used etcaotly the 
same jpiraie: Mahsmed said ‘to b^, " Porerty caa^hten to bln^ tli both 

** worlds. ''Yon wodd^,” iai^ the paiillbet tO'fi^t^lMltllDBt, *' at'^e appartnt incon- 
" sistenejr of tny aniweis W two meb sfji^iimiljr of ,dk 'as^e eouMtioo : but tbe first 
" of these men is sirtuoos, and has, from principI^^abandOhed the woild ; but the ic- 
** cond feltow has no such meritj tbe woild has, abandoned lum."-<‘Mi^aUMil‘ 

MomneMH, *. , 

t It is difficult to understand what the Soofihes state to be their opinion regarding 

4 

matter. Some of these term the world aim khtal, i. e. ** a woiM of delation ;” by w hich 
It is implied, that we are constantly, with legai;^ tp all maJifItf or ** matter,” under 
an illusion of our senses, and that it exists oolj^iksn),ne light of God, or the animating 

• ^ c * 

principle which enables us, to tee it, and it visible, otherwise it is in itself 

nothing. " 1 he cieaiion,” they say, JJiprocee^d^st once from the splendour of God, 

“ who poured his spirit on the uufveMa hs the general diffusion of light is poured over 
1 the earth by tbe rising sun ; and li thh absence of that luminaiy creatlS to^l daik- 
y ness, so tbe paitial or the total abseoee of tUf ^oine splendour, or light, causes par^ 

*' tial or general adnihlhttion.” They compare idl tbe creation, in its relation to the 
Creator, to those small particles that are discernible to tbe eye in the rays of the sun, 
which are gone the moment that planet ceases to shiae.^Pentaa MS, 

.3 D 
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CHAp.xxu. 'I'hey compare tte etnan^tioRs of his divine essence, 6r s^t, to the 
rays of the sun; which are, they conceive, condowlly darted ibnfa, 
and rdabsorbed. It is for this reahsorption in' the divine essence, 
to which their immortal part, belongs, that diey continually sigh. 
They believe that the soul of man, and that the principle of life, 
which exists throughont all nature, is hot from God, but of God; 
and hence those doctrines which their adversaries have held to be 
the most {wolane, as they were calodlated to estabUsh a degree of 
equaUty of nature between the created aiid thC CSreator. 

The Sooffee doctrine teaches that there are four stages through 
which man must pass before be can reach the highest, or that of divine 
beatitude; when, to use their own language, “ his corporeal vdl* will 
“ be removed, and his eihaneipatcd soul will mix again with the 
glorious essence, from which it had been separated, but not divided." 
The four The first of these stages is thaf of humanity f, which supposes the 
attainment of disciple to live in an obedience to. the holy law:]:, and an observance 
Hmm beati- customs, and precepts of the established religion : 

which are admitted to be useful in regulatiiig the lives, and restrain- 
ing within proper bounds the vulgar mass, whose souls cannot reach 
‘ the heights of divine contemplation, and who might be corrupted 
and misled by that very liberty of iaith which lends to enlighten and 
delight those of superior intellect, or more fervent devotion||. The 

* Pardfth Jusmftnefth.— Pernan MS. t N&soot. 1 1'^* Sherr&h. 

K I have been greatly aided in this part^df loy rahject by a MS. on the 
Sooffees, which Captain Graham, at Bombay, delivered to a literary society, lately 
established at that place. There cannot higher authority than this gentleman, who 
adds to great learning, a singular knowledge of the opinions and usages of this extra- 
ordinary class of oriental devotees. 
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second stdge, in. which |hc disdph^ povdr» or force*, is cHAp.xxii. 

termed the roadf,* or path; aaid.he Who hriives at this, leaves that 
condition in».whie}^«he is onty^admittM to admire and follow a 
teacher, and eote^ thh pale of Soq^iipi. He may ncfw abandon 
all observance of religious forms and ceremohijcs, as he exchanges, 
to use theif own phrase, ** practical for spiritual worship! t" 
stage cannot be obtained without great'piety, virtue, fortitude ; for 
the mind cannot be Uiisted in'the neglect of usages and rites, neces^ 
sary to restrain it wliini weak, till lt has sfoquired strength from habits 
of mental devotion, founded on a pepper knowledge of its own 
dignity, and of the divine nature of t^e Almighty. The third stage is 
that of: knowledge II i and the disdjde whb arrives at it is deemed 
to have attained supernatural knowledge ; or, in other words, to be 
inspired : and he is supposed, when he reaches this state, to be equal 
to the angels. The fourth and last -stage is that which denotes his 
arrival at truth §; which implies his complete union f with the 
Divinity. 

The Soofiecs are divided into innumerable sects, as must be the 
case in a doctrine which may be termed the belief of the imagi- 
nation. By enumemting a few of the most remarkable of these 
sects, the character of the whole will be understood : for though they 
differ in name,^and some mmor usa^, they are all agreed in the 

* Jubroot. V ' ’ t Tarreek&t. 

X ThcteriD ussd to express pnptical worriiip is Jusm&nee Anal, which naj be 
translated " the acts of the body.” Spiritajsl worship is styled Roohihiee Annil, or 

** the acts of the soul.” 

y The Arabic term is Arnf, which signi&ef " having attained knowledge ; scientific.” 

^ Hukeekftt. f This junction is termed Wfisil, whiob means "joined, united.” 
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CHAP. XXII. principal tenets ; and ' p^ticularly in those which inculcate the 
absolute necessity of a blind submission to inspired teachers, and the 
possibility, through fervent piety and enthusiastic demotion, of attain- 
ing for the soul, even when the body inhabits the earth, a state of 
celestial beatitude. »' 

Authors are divided whether there are two or seven of what can 
be deemed original sects among the Sooffees-: but a very learned 
writer*^, whose hostile bigotry made him direct all his ability* to 
explain and confute the doctrines of the Sooffees, after enumerating 
the sevenf that are supposed to be original, states bis opinion, that 
there are but two entitled to that distinction. These are called the 
Hulooledh, or “ the inspired,'* ^d the lldhede&b, or “ the unionists." 
Pic deems the other five sects, which have been considered by many 
as original, to be only branchy from these two. The principle 

f » 

* Aga Mahomed Aly, Ae lale Moosht&hed, or high priest, of Kermanshah. I was 
well acquainted with this learned Persian, who enjoyed, when 1 was in Persia in 1800, 
the highest respect and confidence of the king. He was a man of considerable infor- 
Diation : and there was nothing in his -appearance or manners which indicated that 
violence and relentless zeal with which he, some years afterwards, persecuted the 
Sooffees, 

t Aga Mahomed Aly observes, that ** the Sooffees are divided into a great number 
« of sects. Some affirm,” he states, " that only four are original ; the others being no 

more than branches from them. The first of these is the Hnloolefih, or * the inspired 
“ by the Divinity.’ The second is the Itfihedeah, or * the unionists.’ The third is the 
“ Wfisfilefih, or ‘ the joined.’ The fourth is Atbake^h, or ‘ the lovers.’ Some,” this 
author states, " add two more. The fifth they term the Tillkeenefth, or * the learned,’ 
“ or < the teachers and the sixth are the Zeerukefih, or * the penetrating.’ Others,” he 

f r 

adds, “ have mentioned a sefenth sect, whom, they call Wfihdatteftb, or * the solitndi* 
“ narians.’” This writer concludes by stating his belief, that there are only two original 
sects of Sooffees,— 'those mentioned in the text; and that all the others are derivatives. 
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maiataiDed by the HiilooleAh, or the iRspired/’ is, that God' has chap.xxii. 

entered or descended into them ; and that the Divine Spirit enters 

into all who are'devdut and have an intelligent mind.. The Mhe^ principles 

maintiiined 

deAh, or ** unionists,” believe that God is as one with every b; tiw ita- 
enlightened being*. They compare the Almighty to flame, and 
their souls' to charcoal ; and say, that in the same manner that 
charcoal when it meets flame becomes flame, their immortal part, 
frqm its union with God, becomes God. It has, the learned author 
here followed states,' been affirmed f, that these two sects, which are 
now deemed original, are derived from a sect called HcrmAneAh, who 
borrowed their tenets from the SAbetteAh, or “ ancient Sabians.” 

Impious men,” he observes, desiring to conceal from themselves 
“ the great error into which they had fallen, have tried to connect 

the doctrines of these seels with that of the twelve holy Imaums, 

** to which they have not the slightest affinity : but," he adds, “ the 
** principal tenets of the HulooleAh certainly approach the creed 
“ of the Nazarcncs, who believe lhat the Spirit of God entered into 
“ the womb of the Yir^n Mary, and thence the doctrine of the 
“ divine nature of their prophet, Jesus.” 

The WAhdatteAhj;, or ** the solitudinarians ||,” whom this author 

* Aga Mahomed Aly’s Letter. 

t " This is affirmed," Aga Mahomed Aly says, " by the author of the Bcun>n-deen, 

" or * expounder of religions.’" 

I I 6od, in a work written by thetltte Shkn&v&z Khan of Delhi, a very full account 
of the first peers or saints of the Sooffees. He mentions Abdool ffAM, the son of Zyd, 
as the founder of a great sect j and it is not improbable that the sect of WaAdattedA 
derive their name from him. 

H The Arabic term Wfthed, from which this name is derived, also means singular, 
unique, incomprehensible. 
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CHAP.xxu. terms a branch of the It4hede4h*, are considered, by many other 
writers, one of the original sects of Sooffees. They believe, that God 
u* wilid ^ ^ every thing, and that every tiling is God. This class of Sooffees 
teUk are deemed followers of the ancient philosophers ofOreece, particularly 

of Plato, who, they aslert, ims said, “ That the God of the world has 
** created all things with his own breath f, and every tiling, therefore, 
“ is both the Creator and the created.” The tenets of the Wdhdat- 
te4h are very [wevalent among modern Sooffees; and many sects deem 
themselves branched of this stock. The author hitherto followed 
enumerates twenty sects:}; that follow tlic WRhdattedh, each of 

*'Aga Mahomed Aly stales, that this sect were not known in the time of the 
" celebrated Sdibflce teachers, Bajezeed and Helftj but his comment to prove this 
fact only shows, that the tenets, they now openly declare were then held in secret, and 
were deemed mysteries : for he states, that Hel&j, when he declared himself a god, 
“ was not blamed by them for being blasphemous, but for being a revcaler of 
rt secrets.*' 

t The Persian expression used to express breath is mfi. It is here necessary to 
remark, that tmfs, or breath, as applied to man, is deemed the human part of anima- 
tion, and quite distinct from Roob, which signifies, the soul, or the immortal part.” 

X These arc, 

1st. The Dheri, or " the eternals,” who are described in the text. 

fid. The Wfissfilefih, or " those who have mixed or joined with God.” 

Sd. The Hubbeebeiih, or the friends,” who claim, from having attained the firiend- 
sbip of God, exemption from all the forms observed by other men. 

4th. The Wullce&b, or " the holy favourites,” who are described in the text. 

5th. The Mushfirnkefth, (also called Afzuleftb,) or " the companions." 

6th. The Shejoirfike&h, which means, in one sense, ** liberal;* in another, ** a 
“ cluster of dates.*' They are supposed to he derived from the Kh&rijfih, or the sepa- 
“ ratists.” This sect are accused of being great sensualists. 

7th. The Mkhfibefih, or " the revered.” This’iect are said to mmntain the doctrine 
of the community of property and of women. 
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whom has some diffirareDce in the subordinate parts of their ciiap.xxil 
belirf and their usa^. Among the most remarkable of these 
are theDheri, dr " eternals," \v;ho believe the world is uncreated and 
indissoluble ; and . conceive that man is taught his duty by a 
mysterious order of priesthood, whose numbers and ranks are fixed, 
and who rise in gradation from the lowest paths to the sublimest 

8tb. The Moll&ffleUefih, or " the reproached.” Aga Mahomed Aly ohseryes, 
when Bpeaking of this sect, “ Many Sooffees maintain the doctrine of necessity, which 
<> confounds ail virtue and vice : but this sect proceed further, and give a preference to 
" what the world call vice ; and hence tlteir name of “ the reproached.” But it is pro- 
bable that this name is only given to tliem by their enemies. 

9th. The H&le&h, or persons in a proper state;” or, as it might be translated, 
the good state.” This sect maintain, that the clapping of bands, dancing, and singing, 
to which they are accustomed, are involuntary. They affirip, that when they are in these 
fits, God comes to them and tells them secrets. ' " They lay their beads” (they say,) 

“ in his bosom, and he lays bis bead on theirs. It is the. stirring of the divine nature,” 

(they assert,) “ which leads to their dancing, and to all their extravagant joy." 

10th. The llonrefih ; so called, because they assert, that when they dance till they 
fail down insensible, they enjoy the society of the bouries, or nymphs of paradise; and 
these delightful mistresses, they say, tell them of mysteries. 

1 Ith. The W fikufieah, or " the knowing ;” so called, from asserting, that none but 
themselves know God. Reason, they say, can never lead to that knowledge : it must 
be attained thruugli the aid of a holy teacher. 

18th. The Tuslecmfih, or " the obedient ;” q^name given from their profession of 
a blind and devoted obedience to the commands (whatever they may be,) of their 
teacher. \AMien these are proved faithful, they receive n small chain, or string, called 
the Reshtfib Tusleem, or " the string of obedience,” from their teacher. Aga M ahomed 
AJy states, " that the sects of Ursnlledh and Kullunderelih have a similar usage.” 

13th. The Tnlkeeneftb, or the Nezereuh ; that is, “ the teachers, or the observers.” 

They maintain, that to read any book, except one written by a Sooifee, is unlawful : 
but even from these hooks nothing can be learnt without the aid of a holy teacher : 
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ciiAP.xxir. 


height of divine knowledge.- The WuUee&h, or holy favourites " 
whose teachers claim a share, in the attributes -of the Almighty, 
and assert, that they have power to raise the- desd, or to kill 
the living ; and who, pretending to imitate that God of whom they 
declare themselves 'sT part, have neither wife nor dwelling. The 
MushftrukeAh, pr “ friends,” who assert, that they are greater 
than the prophet, because they hold direct communion with God. 

but 3 U^h, when initiated^ can, they say, learn the disciple more in one hour, than a 
inoollali could in seventy years. Faitby this sect sny, is mt created; whieby in one 
lueaningy signifies faith is God!* The followers of this sect are generally dressed in 
khirk&Sy or patched garmentsy** and wear a felt cap. They contemn worldly know- 
ledgCy and pretend to mysteriesy in which they are instructed by a preparatory fasty 
during which they hardly taste foody and 'arc kept in complete solitude* 

14tli. The Kumimklefiby or the perfecty” who are described in the text. 

15th. The Khiiine&hy or the inipiredy” who are described by Aga Mahomed as a 
sect of EpicureatiSy who seek nothing but the enjoyment of the present houry and who 
are said not even to believe in a future state. 

l6th. The Noore&ny or the enlightened so termedy from their pr’bfcssed attach- 

* 

meat to Noor, which signi&es ** light, or virtue,” and their horror at NSr, which 
signifies " fire,” and is, with them, the symbol of vice. 

17th. The Bfiuenefih, or " the mysterious.” This sect, Aga Mahomed states, 
deem madmen holy, and term them " the abstracted.” 

18tb. The joudefih, or ** the thirsty." This sect are accused of delighting in fables 
and allegories, of wearing silk and eiybroidcred garments, and of indulging in sensual 
gratification. 

lytb. The Ashake&b, or the lovers." The severe writer, who gives this account 
of the sects of Sooffees, says, that " the Ashakefih profess themselves ardent lovers of 
“ God : but they continually address,” he adds, “ the fairest part of the Almighty's 
creation with a favourite sentence, which implies, that teofidfy love it the bridge over 
“ vhich timte mil pan who leek thej(yi of dkiut love" 

SOtli. The Jumkiiooreah, or ** the collected," are described in the text. 
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The Hdlefth, or tho&e that have reached the good slate," who are ciiap.xxii. 
distinguished by their singing dhd clapping of haods« and by iheit 
fhlling into occasional trances, iB\.which they pretend to visitations 
firom the Almi^ty. The Kuin^ledh, or the perfecl,^ who reject 
all worldly occupation, except singing, dancidjg; and music ; or, to 
use their oa^ words, those pursuits in which the sonl takes delight." 

“ This sect," the author who describes them observes, “ even sing 
“ their prayers." The Nootean, or ** the enlightened," who teach, 
that men's actions should neither proceed from the fear of punishment 
nor the hope of reward, but from ihnate love of virtue, and a detesta- 
tion of vice. The twentieth and last branch of the WAhdattcAh is 
denominated Jumkhoorcdh*,. which means,. “ the collected a name 
that has been given them from their belirf in the collected creeds of 
all the other sects of Sooffees. Thdr leading doctrine, is, that nothing 
which exists should be rejected, for all things contain a portion of the 
Divinity. They are accused of being complete optimists : every thing 
is good with them : religion and infiddity ; the lawful and unlawful. 

“ Like the Nazarenes," the author who ^ves this account observes, 
they deem dogs and hogs clean animals; and, like them, they 
“ admit that females may go about unveiled. The greater part of 
the modern Sooifeesf ," he affirms, ** belong to this sect ; and they 

* JumkhooreSh, considered as a compound word, may be translated " the collected 
but the term jumkboor signifies " hollow ” (as a reed). If their name has this signifi- 
cation, it musffiiavc been given by their enemies. 

t Aga Mahomed Aly states, that " there is another branch called Zerfikefih, who 
have formed a creed, like the Jnmkhoorefih, from the adoption of almost all the prc> 

" ceding sects of Soofifees.” 

3k 
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CHAP. XXII. “ dignify their indiscriminate principle of belief and of conduct 
** with the exalted name of .divine love." 


^ deciiK The Mahomedan Sooffees have endeavoured to connect their 

tncir propli6t| * » 

Mahomed, to mystic feith with the doctrine of their prophet, who was himself. 

ha»e been a , ^ r r » » 

SooOee. they assert, an. accomplished Sooifee; and they interpret* many of 
the verses in the Koran, and some of his traditionary dyings, in a 
manner calculated to give them the benefit of his great name. < The 
Persian followers of this sect deem Aly, his sons, and all the twelve 
Imaums, as teachCrs of Sooffeeism. They state, that Aly deputed 
his two sons and two other holy men to teach the mysteries of this 
faith; and from these many of the principal KhAliflSs, of teachers, 
who have ibunded sects, d^ve their tide to the sacred mandef, 
which was the symbol of their spiritual power. 


* They quote a tradition of the prophet, from which they state that their four 
stages to attain perfection are derived. Mahomed is asserted, in this tradition, to 
have said, " That the law (canonicid) is as a vessel ; the road or path is as the sea ; 
“ knowledge of divine things is as the shdl ; and knowledge of the Divinity is as the 
" pearl : but he who desires to obtain .tbe pearl, must &rst embark in the vessel.” — 
Captain G nan ax’s MS. on the Soqffees, 

t It appears, that though the khirkft or mantle was in general only transferred to a 
beloved pupil, at the death of his master, some superior saints were deemed possessed 
of a power, even while living, to invest others with ^is sacred and mysterious garment. 
Shahnftvkz Khan informs us, in his Essay (the.Moorut AMb Namah) upon this sect, 
that four persons were empowered by Aly to disseminate the doctrines of the Sooffees. 
These were his two sons, the Imaums Hussein and Hussun, and two learned men, 
one named Hussein, of Bussorah, and another Knmmyl, the son of ZeftK Hussein, of 
Bussorah, he adds, was succeeded by Abdool Wfthed, the son of Zyd, and Hubbeeb^ 
Ajumee, or Hubbeeb of Persia. The following five sects of fakeersi, according to 
this writer, arc derived- from Ahdool>Wlhed. 
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The dignity of KhdM can only be . attained by long fasting chap.xxd. 
and prayer,. and by. complete. fid>stmction from all worldly pursuits; • 

The man must die before, the «^t can be bom. The preparation 
for the third dass of .Sooffiidsm, which elevates to the. rank and 

1st. The Zyi]e&n, who devote thcmsclTes to remain in deserts, and* never enter 
towns or villages. They live entirely on vegetables and roots, holding the slaughter of 
any animal that hath life to be nnlawfnl. 

Sd. The Alb&zeftn take their name from Alb&z, a Khklifk or teadier,- who was 
invested with the mantle by Abdool Whh^. They .affect solitnde, and have neither 
wives nor children. They profess not to solicit alms, bnt to spend fredy what comes 
unsolicited. 

Sd. The Adhnmeftn trace to the fismons Saltan Ibrahim Adhum, who resigned 
the royal dignity lo become a mendicant. Hiey are always travelling, and are com. 
panionless. This sect continually move their lips in devotion. 

4th. The Bfth&ree&n, from Bdh&ree, of Bussorah, who derives his mantle through 
two descents from Saltan Ibrahim Adhnm. This sect ore very reserved, and practise 
abstinence. 

jth. The Kbaajah Isaak. Their KbftliA was Khaujah Ulloo, of JOeenawar, who 
derives his mantle, throagh two descents, from Bkh&ree, of Bussorah. Their teacher 
avoided cities. He is sud to have been of a very amorons disposition. 

According to Shahn&vftz Khan, nine remarkable sects derive their origin from 
Hubbeeb'Ajumee. 

1st. The Ajnmeeftn take their name from their founder. They chiefly dwell 
in mountains, are very ab8temion8,.aod wear no dress bat what is barely suflicient to 
cover their nakedness. This sect attach themselves to animals and birds, with which 
they form friendships. 

Sd. pie Tyfoore&n take their name from Bayezeed of Bnst&m, one of whose 
names was Tylbor*Bayezeed. He was one of the most celebrated of the Sooffees of 
Persia, and derived his mantle from Hnbeeb>Ajamee. 

3d. The Kirkeeftn. derive ihdr name ftom MIroof, of Kirkee, who, this author 
stales, was a favoured disciple of the Imanm Rezft, to whom he is said, in another MS,, 
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CHAp.xxn. knowledge of angels, lequires a. long and awful probation. Great 
numbers perish in their effoi^ to;r6ach it. The pehon who makes 
the attempt must be a holy mooreed or disciple; who, by devotion and 
abstraction, has already made a progress that has placed him above 
the necessity of the common usages and forms of established religion. 
He must 'commence his endeavour to attain a state of higher 
beatitude by a long fast, which s^e sects conceive should npt be 

to have beep a porter. Some of the moat celebrated of the modern teachers pretend to 
derive their authority from this saint. 

4th. The SSkettee^ derive their name from Seree S&ket, who was a disciple of 
M&roof. 

Sth. JunydeSln take their name from Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad, a Kh&lifh or 
teacher of celelfrity, who received his, mantle from Seree S&ket. 

6th. Kazeroone&u. This sect has its name from Aboo Isaak, of Kazeroon, who 
derives his mantle, through two, descents) from Shaik Junyd. * 

7th. Toosccan take their name from Allah>u-deen, oS Toos, who, after five in- 
termediate gradations or descents, (the term in the original is Pnnj-WAt&tt&h,) in- 
herited the mantle of Shaikh Junyd. 

8th. Sohriiverdeekns, who take dieir name from Aboo Nujub of Sobr&verdee, who, 
through five descents, derived his mantle from Hubbeeb.e-Ajamee. 

gth. Ferdosifin, who take their name from Nijum-'u-decn Ferdosi, who was (he 
Khiiliih or teacher of Aboo-Nujub of Sohr&verdee. 

Tile same author gives a long list of other sects derivative from the above ; and it is 
remarkable, that the Kh&lifds, or holy teachers, of every one of these sects, either have, 
or pretend to have, a hereditary right to their mantle from some holy saint : among 
these he mentions a sect of fakcers called the Sufiaveans, who trace themselves to 

Shaik Suffee-u-deent of Ardebil, who, he observes, derived his mantle, through some 

» . • 

gradations; from the Shaikh J unyd of Bagdad. 


^ This word means a metal-seller| mkti Bi|nifies metal 
’ The ancestofs of the SofitvcanXonaiclii of Persia. 
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less than forty days. During this fast he r^^ins in solitude, and in chap.xxii. 
a contemplative posture; an)d reaves no sustenance but what. is 
deemed barely neccpipry io.p|[eyent th(» soul taking its fli^t from its 
mortal tenement Updn the patience and fortitude which he dis- 
plays during this severe test^ his character greatly dlepends : but when 
the skeleton (for such, after this fast, the dimple always appears) 
walks forth, he has still many years of trial to endure. He must 

if. 

either wander over deserts, or remain companionless , in some fright- 
ful solitude, occasionally sedng the KhklifA or teacher to whom he is 
attached : for the cliief merit of Sooffecs, through all their ranks, is 
devotion to their spiritual leader. When the KbAlifh dies he 
bequeaths his patched garment, which is all his worldly wealth, to 
the disciple whom he esteems the most worthy to be his successor ; 
and the |iioni(‘nt the latter puts on the holy mantle, be is vested with 
the power of his predecessor. 

The Persian Sooffees, though they have borrowed much of tlicir 
belief and many of their usages from India, have not adopted, as a 
means of attaining beatitude, those dreadful austerities which are 
common among tlie visionary devota's of the Hindoos. Practices so 
abhorrent to nature required for their support all that influence which 
ignorance and superstition united could gain over the human mind. 

The most celebrated of the teachers of the Sooffec tenets in Persia 
have been men as famed for their knowledge as their devotion. 

In the list of these, modern Sooflees desire to include every name 
which has obtained a pre-eminence in the history of their country, or in 
the world*. They claim, in fact, all who, by their writings or sayings, 

* The Mahomedan Sooffees clai&i the Patriarch Abraham as one of their principal 
teachers. “ That tioly man," they say, " turned day into night, and night into day, by 
his constant and undivided devotion of the most high God."— Prrttan MS. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Pijptry is the 
essence of 
SoofiveisiDS 


have shown a spirit of philosophy, or a knowledge of the divine 
nature, winch devated them abo^e die prejudicfes of the vulgar. But 
thou^ this claim cannot be maintained, as many of the wisest and 
ablest men of Persia have been , remarkable for their attachment to 

i . . 

the forms and dogmas of^the established worship, the Sooffees can 

boast that great numbers, as eminent for. their leamiqg as their 

genius, have adopted their opinions.^^ Among these the most distini 
* ^ 

guuhed are poets. The progress of the improvement of the human 
mind is the same in all nations. The first ray of light that illumines 
a dark and barbarous age emanates from the poet, and his page long 
continues to be that winch is chiefly, if not solely admired. The 
natives of Persia are enthusiastically devoted to poetry : the meanest 
artisan of the prindpal cities f of .that kingdom can read or repeat 
some of the finest passages from their most admired writers: and even 

the rude and unlettered soldier leaves his tent, to' listen with rapture 

. ’<1 

to the strain of the minsti^l who sings a mystic song of divine love, 
or recites the tale of a battle of lus forefathers. The very essence of 
Soffeeism is poetry. The extravagant raptures of genius expatiating 
on a subject that can never be exhausted, are deemed holy inspira- 
tions by those who believe that the emancipated soul can wander 
at large in the r^ons of ima^nation, and even unite with its 
Creator. The Musnavif, which teaches in the sweetest strains 

* i was forcibly struck with tbit fact duriqg my residence in Persia. I found 
several of my servants well acquainted with the poetry of their country; and when I 
was at Isfahan in 1800 ^ I was inr^sed to hear a common tailor, that was at work 
repairing one of my tents, entertain his companions with repeating some of the finest 
of the mystical odes of Hafiz. 

t Thu celebrated work was .written by Shaikh Jdlatp-^epn, nsn^y called the 
Moollah of Room. 
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that all nature abounds with a divine* love, that causes even the chap.xxh. 
lowest plant to ,sedk the sdUiine object of its desire. The works of 
the celebrated J&mVwhicl]| bfrathe in every line the most ecstatic 
rapture. The book of molRl ' lessons of the eloquent Sadi, and the 
lyric and mystic odes of Hafiz, may be termed the scriptures of the 


^ Sir William Joaes has translated a passage from the Mnsnavi, which will fullj 
illustrate this observation. 


'** Hear how yon reed, in sadly*pleasmg tales, 

** Departed Uiss and present wo bewails ! ' 

" With me, from native banks nntimelj torn, 

“ Love-warbling youths and soft-ey'd virgins mourn. 

" O! let the hear^ by tetal absence rent, 

** Feel what I sing, and bleed when 1 lament': 

** Who roams in exile from his parent bow^, 

“ Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour.' 

“ My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

" Have hailM the rising, cheer’d the closing day : 

Each in my fond affections claim’d a part, 

" But none discern’d the secret of my heart. 

" What though my strains and sorrows slow combin’d ! 
" Yet ears arc slow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

" Free through each mortal form the spirits roll, 

“ But sighs avail not. Can we see the soul 


« Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 
" Breath’d, said I ? no; 'twas all enliv’ning flame. 

Tis love, that fills the reed with warmtli divine; 

** Tis love, that sparkles in the racy wine. 

" Me, plaintive wand'rerfrom my peerless maid. 
The teed has fir’d, and aU my soul betray’d. 
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CHAP.xxir. 3poff^*.. of Persia. It is to them.that.tbey continually refer; and 
the. .gravest writers, who have defended their doctrine, take their 
prooft from the. page, of these apd other poets, whom they deem 
to have been inspired by their holy theme. 

Th«ir tenets The Sooffee teoets are, as may be supposed from what has been 

involved in ^ , 

mystery. said, involved in mystery: they commence in doctrines* of general 
piety and virtue; and inculcate forbearance, abstemiousness, ftnd 
universal benevolence. This is their profession; but they have 
secrets and mysteries for every gradation, which are never revealed 
to the profane. . Munsoor Heldj, one of the most eminent of their 
spiritual leaders, who, they believe, had attained the fourth or last 
stage of Sooffeeism, proclaimed, ** 1 am^ the truth;" or, in other 

H V>. 

words, “ I am Godf." The constant repetition of this impious 

• r 

** He gWe^the baD«, and be with balsam coks; 

** AQictS 4 .yet 80 oUMi impassioqs, yet allures. 

Hail, heav’nly lofve! true source of endless gains! 

" Thy balm restores me; and tby skill sustains. 

" Oh, more than Galen leam’d,.than Plato wise! 

" My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise! 

" Love warms this frigid day with mystic fire, 

" And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 

" Blest is the.soul, that swims in seas of love, 

" And long the life sustain’d by food above. 

" With forms imperfect can perfection dwell i 

** Here pause, my song; and thou, vain world, farewell.” 

Sir WiLliAM JouBs’s Works, Vol. I. p. 458. 

* The names of Sdhibi/Ciorfee, Rndiki, and many others, might be added, 
t Many fables have been invented to account the imprudence of this wise 
teacher. One of these sutes, that he observed his sister go out every evening : he 
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phrase alarmed Ihe bigotry of the orthodox priests, and he was ciiap.xxii. 
seized and impa]ed. An inspired Soolfee is smd to have demanded 
of the Almighty why he permitted Munsoor to suffer.^ The reply 
was, This is the punishment of the revealer of secrets*.” Among Their desire lo 

1 /•111 1 • 1 1 reconcile their 

the many rabies they relate ot this holy person, is one that marks iluctrines willi 
distinctly the manner in which they desire to reconcile their doc- 
trines with the faith of Mahomed. When Munsoor Ileldj was 
carried to the stake, the executioners, they observe, could not perform 
their duty : it was in vain they endeavoured to seize him ; his body 
eluded their grasp, and appeared seated in a composed posture in the 
air, at some distance from the stake f. While this was occurring 
upon earth, his soul sought the regions' of paradise. He was accosted 
by Mahomed, who admitted that he had arrived at the stage of 
Wdssildh, or “ union,” and that his saying Ke was God was truth : 
but he entreated him, tor the sake of practical rdigion, which was 
necessary to keep men within proper limits, to permit himself to be 
impaled. The soul of the holy man, convinced of the justice of what 
the prophet had said, returned to earth, to reanimate his body, which 
endured the death to which he had been sentenced. 

The principal fables of the Sooffees relate to those of their sect Their bdieriH 

fables. 

who have suffered martyrdom. Of these, one of the most celebrated 
is Sbems Tubreezee,- who was sentenced to be dead alive j;, on 

followed her, and having seen her communicate with the honries, and receive from 
these celestial nymphs a cup of nectar, he insisted upon drinking one or two drops 
that remained of this celestial liquor. His sister told him he could not contain it, and 
that it wonld canse hitf death. He persisted; and from the moment that he swdHow^ 
it he kept ezeiaiming, JufOoI-M! that is, " 1 am the truth T till he was pnt to death. 

* Persian MS. t Captain Graham's MS. f Ibid. 

3 F 


VOL. II. 
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CIIAP.XXIL 


In predestina- 
tion. 


accouDt of his having raised a person that was dead" (o life^ We 
are told, that after the law had been put in force, he wandered about, 
carrying his own skin, and solicited some food to appease his> hun- 
ger: but he had been excommunicated as well as dead, and no 
one would give him the slightest help. After four days, he found a 
dead ox, but his efforts to obtain fire to dress it were unsuccessful. 
Wearied out with the unkindness of men, he directed tHc sun to 
broil his meat. It descended, to perform the office ; and the world 
was upon the point of being consumed, when the holy Shaikh 
commanded the fiaming orb to resume its station in the heavens*. 
The general belief of these monstrous fables, relative to tlie divine 
nature of their spiritual leaders, is a just subject of reproach against 
the whole of the Soofiees ; who are also accused by orthodox Maho- 
inedans of having no fixed faith, but of professing a respect which 
they do not feel for religion, that they may smooth the path of those 
Aviiom they desire to delude. They pretend, their enemies state, to 
revere the prophet and the Imaums, yet conceive themselves above 
the forms and usages which tiicse holy personages not only observed, 
but deemed of divine institution. 

Though the belief of predestination appears to be inculcated by 
the Koran, few of the orthodox among the Mahomedans give a 
literal construction to the words of their prophet upon this subject. 
They deem it, indeed, profane to do so, as it would make God the 
author of the guilt of man : but almost all the Soofiees are predesti- 
narians. They believe, that the emanating principle, proceeding 
from. God, can do nothing without his will^ and can refrain from 


* Captain Graham’s MS. 
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nothing that he*\rills. Some of them deny the existence of evil, ciiap.xxii. 
because they say ev6ry thing proceeds from God, and therefore must 
be good. The Sooffees of tliis class exclaim with the poet, “ Tlie 
“ writer of our destiny is a fair writer, and never wrote that which 
“ was bad.” AVhile those who admit that there is evil in this 
world, but contend that man is not a free agent, repeat from Hafiz, 

“ My destiny has. been thrown into a tavern * by the Almighty. 

“ In this case, tell me, 0 teacher! where is my crime T 

The Sooffees, we are told by one of the most violent and able of 
their enemies, deem every thing in the world a type of the beauty 
and power of the Divinity : but he adds, that it appears from both 
their actions and writings, that it is in the red cheeks of beautiful 
damsels that they contemplate his beauty ; and in the impious daring 
of Nimrod and of Pharaoh, that they see and admire the omnipo* 

(cnce of his power. A iselebralcd Sooffoe teacher ■f’, he observes, 
has written, That the secret of the soul was first revealed when 
Pharaoh declared himself a god and another | has said, “ I'lie 
host of Pharaoh were not lost in the sea of error, but of know- ' 

“ ledge:” and this writer has asserted in the same page, “ That the 
** Nazarenes are not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, but 
“ because they deemed him alone a God.” The Sooffees arc stated They den; the 
by tlie author II so often quoted, to deny the doctrine of reward and r«wnni niui 
punishment; which is, he observes, as incompatible with their ideas 
of the reabsorption of the soul in the divine essence, as with their 

* Tavern is undoubtedly used here to signify the sinful world, 
t Sahel-ebn-Abdiill&b, of Shuster. 

t Shaikh Mohee-n-deen. This imerUon is to be found in the work of this great 
SoolTee teacher. || Aga Mahomed Aly. 
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cHAP.xxTi. literal belief’ of predestination. But they do not admit the truth cf 
this assertion : and some of their most celebrated teachers, who have 
revolted at a literal interpretation of the Koran, have maintained, 
that sinners will be punished, and that the good will enjoy a higher 
Tiieir roiicep- and purer bliss than can be found in a sensual paradise. While 

tiuli of hell. 

others, more visionary, believe that the imagination will have as great 
a power in the other world as in this, and that the punishment of Wll 
will consist in a delusion. Men, they say, will see a fire, which they 
will conceive is to burn them; but which, when it reaches them, 
will prove cold. One of the writers* •• of this sect goes so far as to 
assert, that those condemned to hell, will soon, from the habit of 
living there, not only be reconciled to its heat, but deem it a blessing, 
and look with disgust on the enjoyments of paradise f. 

The Sooffees are accused of seeking to delude the Persians into 
u belief of their tenets by the most extravagant praises of their 
favourite Aly; who, according to them, was acquainted with all 
the mysteries of their doctrine;]:: but they are, he affirms, equal 
admirers of the three first caliphs when with Soonees, on the same 

* Kysaree. 

t This author, according to Aga Mahomed Aly, says, that a sinner in bell will, in 
a short time, be like a beetle in the midst of dung, which, delighted with its unclean 
mansion, abhors all sweet scents. 

it The poet Jellal-u-deen makes Aly, when be is wounded by an assassin, declare, " I 
am the lord of the country, but with my body I have no’ concern. You have not struck 
“ me; you are a mere instrument of Providence ; and who shall pretend to revenge him* 
self on Providence ?. Be not grieved, therefore, at what yon have done, for to-morrow 
“ I am your advocate !” Aga Mahomed Aly, after making this quotation, asks, " To 

•• what docs such doctrine lead f To the most infamous tinners attaining the. reward 
** of the jnst in paradise.” 
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principle that they pretend to be in raptures with Aly when with ciiap.xxh. 
$heahs : but the fact is, he adds, ** they arc in general complete 
“ unbelievers ; and it is easy for men to conform to every faith who 
** believe in none*." In the account which he gives of the different niMphemy of 
sects of Sooffees, be states a number of facts, calculated to show tlie 
extravagant blasphemy of their teachers, and the blind credulity of 
their followers. ** A Sooffeef,” he remarks, “ has told us, that one 
** day, when he was intoxicatc<l, he saw God, who was in the figure 
“ of a man, with a coat on, his hair plaited, and his cap cocked on 
“ one side. * I struck him on the shoulder,’ this Sooffec writes, 

and exclaimed, * By the truth of thy unity 1 know thee ; and 
** if thou assumest a hundred shapes, it will not conceal thee from 
** my observation !' lliis is one of those impious madmen," 
he observes, “ whom fools have worshipped as a saint." Tlie Tiieiriciierm 

■•111 1. , CC rt* , tlicinirndcsof 

spiritual leaders of tlic Sooffees, the same author states, aie not tiivirteachen. 
only believed to perforiii miracles, hut to live in continual com- 
munion with God : and one of the most celebrated of these 
teachers, whose life, with all the fablcs:|: attached to it, is a 


* Aga Mahomed Aly quotes an Arabic sentenccp which is, he states, often repeated 
by their writers. It literally means, ** a Sooffee knows no religion,” but they interpret 
it, a Sooffee thinks ill of no religion;” or, in other words, from having none them* 
selves, they treat all with equal favour and consideration. — Aga xM aiiom kd Aly’s MS. 

+ ShaikhRozabaharTursce, a teacherof thcWahdattefihpOr '^thc Lfiiionists.” He 
is the author of a work entitled the Tufseer-ul-Aser&r, or ^‘Commentary on Mysteries,” 
in which the passage in the text is to be found. 

X In one of my Persian manuscripts on ihc Sooffees, is the following curious 
account of Shaikh Mohyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, who was born A. H. 471, 
and died in 56 k 

The mother of this saint declared, that when he was at the breast he never tasted 
milk during the holy month of Ramzan ; and Abdool Kauder, in one of his works, gives 
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CHAP. XXII. favourite theme of this sect, is said to have ascended corporeally 
to heaven seventy times every night : and the Moollah* of Room, 

the following account of himself. The day before the feast of Araf/’ he observes, I 
** went out to the fields and laid hold of the tail of a cow, whichy turning round, cx- 
claimed: ^ Oh Abdool Kauder, am I not that which thou hast created mer’ I 
returned home, and went up to the terrace of my house : I saw all the pilgrims 
standing at the mountain of Ar&flt at Mecca. 1 went and told my mother that T 
most devote myself to God : I wished to proceed to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. 
I informed her what I had seen, and she wept : then taking out eighty deenars, she 
told me, that as I had a brother, half of that was all my inheritance. She made me 
swear, when she gave it me, nevei^ to tell a lie ; and afterwards bade me farewell, ex« 
claiming, ^ Go, my son, I give thee to God. Wc shall not meet again till the day 
of judgment!’ I went on well,” he adds, " till I came near to Uamadan, when our 
KCiffilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me what I had got ^ 
^ Forty deenars,’ I said, ^ are sewed under my garment.’ The fellow laughed, think- 
ing, no doubt, I was joking him. * What have you got ?’ said another. I gave him 
the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence 
“ where their chief stood. * What property have you, my little fellow?’ said he. — ' I 
" have told two of your people already,’ I replied ; ' I have forty deenars sewed up 
" carefully in my clothes.’ He desired them to be ript open, and found my money. 
" ' And how came you,’ said he with surprise, ' to declare so openly what has been so 
" carefully hidden?’ — ' Because,’ I replied, ' I will not be false to my mother, to 
" whom I have promised that I will never conceal the truth.’ — ' Child,’ said the robber, 
" ' hast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy mother at thy years; and am I insensible, 
" at my age, of the duty I owe to my God ? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he con- 
" tinned, ' that 1 may swear repentance upon it.’ He did so. His followers were all 
" alike struck with the scene. ' Yon have been our leader in guilt,’ said they to their 
" chief, ' be the same in the path of virtue:’ and they instantly, at his order, made 
" restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.’^ 

Mohee-u-decn arrived at Bagdad in A. H.488, and he must consequently have been, 
when this event happened, sixteen or seventeen years of age. His learning and virtue 


* JellaUu-deen, 
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Avliosc poems they dieem inspired^ was, <they believe, taken up into ciiap.Xxit. 
heaven when only six years of age. 

The learned author* who has been so frequently quoted in the 
above account of the Soo^es, treats every sect that comes under 
that denommation with a severity that must detract from the 
credit which is due to his extensive knowledge of the subject. 

Tiicre is no doubt that many of the most eminent Sooffees have 
been men of piety and learning, whose self-denial and wisdom 
have attracted a fame which they did not seek*!* ; while others have 
clothed themselves in the garb of Itumility to attain greatness, 

are spoken of with rapture. God, according to the author I write from, granted all his 
requests : and the Divine vengeance fell on those he bated. In A. II. 5S1 he began 
his public lectures. High Soonee authorities of the sect of Sbaflei report many of 
Ills miracles. He himself gives the following account of his fasting, previous to his 
becoming a disciple of his teacher. " I was eleven years,” he observes, in a 6uiy, 

** (tower,) and when there I declared to God I would not eat or drink till some one 
“ caused me to do so. I remained forty days; after which, a person brought a little 
" meat, put it before me, and went away : my life was nearly springing out at the 
sight of the victuals, but 1 refrained : and I heard a voice from within me call out, 

“'lam hungry, 1 am hungry;’ and at that moment Shaikh Abou Syud Mukzoomec 
“ (a celebrated Sooffee,) passed, and, hearing the voice, c.xciaimed: * What is that?’ 

“ — Mt is my.mortal part,’ I replied ; * but the soul is yet firm, and awaits the result.’— 

» ' Come to my house,’ he said; and went away. I resolved, however, to fulfil my 
“ vow, and remained where I was : but Elias came and told me to follow the Syud, 

“ whom 1 found at his door waiting. * You would not comply with my wish,’ said he, 

“ ' till it was enforced by Elias.’ After this, be gave me meat and drink in plenty, 

“ and dien invested me with a khirkfi, (or sacred mantle,) and I became his confirmed 
“ friend and companion.” * Aga Mahomed Aly. 

t The author of the Ayeen Akberry relates, that Wyss Kerfinec, a Sooffee who had 
given up the world, used to say to those that sought him, “ Do you seek God ? If you 
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. and fro^n observation, with. no motive bat that of attracting 
it. There is no path to fame and power, however unseemly, and 
liowever rugged, into which man will not enter; and the .same 
passions which stimulate ■ the worldly votary of ambition to the 
attainment of royal robes and a sceptre, fills the. breast of the 
mendicant devotee, who strives for tlie holy, staff and tlie sabred 
mantle that are to vest him with power over the minds of the multi- 
tude. It has been truly observed, that the greatest objection to 
Soofleeism is, tliat it. is in itself no religion : wherever it prevails, it 
unsettles the existing belief ; but it substitutes no other of a defined 
and intelligible nature. Though it professes to leave the mass of the 
people in the state in which it found them, it never can. Their minds 
are taught to consider- an attention to all the forms of the religion 
they follow as a mere worldly duty, from which they are to be eman- 
cipated by an increase of knowledge, or of devotion. We can con- 
template no attack that is more insidious, or that is more likely to be 
efiectual. It is to praise the beauty and utility of an edifice, that 
leisure may be given to sap those foundations on which it stands. 
The Sooffee teacher does not deny the mission of Mahomed : but 
while he instructs his disciples to consider that prophet and his suc- 
cessors as persons who have been used as instruments for preserving 
the Older and good government of the world, he boasts a direct and 
fa^ n pliar intercourse with the Deity; and claims, on that ground, their 
entire confidence and obedience in all that regards their spiritual 
interests. 

" do, why do you come to me? Andifyoodonot seek God, what bosinese can I have 
“with you?” 
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A Persian author*, of very high reputation for his piety and ciiap.xxii. 
jadgment, has eacdlent jgenc^ account of the Sooffees, 

and their doctrine. ' Th^s ^ter^ .like many others of equal autho- Allah's ac- 
rity,*deem some of the prihcipaf .Mahomedan saints to ' have been Souflees, and 
Sboffees: but, by this term, when appfied to them, he obviously '*“'*'**""“ 
means no more than religibus enthusiasts ; and throughout his .obser- 
vations upon this sect,' he ihakes a wide distinction betiVeen those 
who, though they mortified the flesh, and indulged in an enraptured 
love of the Divinity, ^1 kept within the pale of revealed religion, 
and the wild devotee, who, giving himself up4o all the errors of a 
heated ima^nation, conceived he approached God, by departing 
from sdl that was deemed rational among men. 

** The Almighty,'* this author observes, ** after his prophets and 
“ holy teachers, esteems none more than the pure Sooffees, because 
“ their desire is, to raise themselves, through divine grace, from this 
** earthly mansion, to the heavenly regions, and to exchange their 
" lowly condition for that of angels. What I know of this sect of 
“ men," he continues!' ** I have stated in my preface f. Those 

i. 

* Cauzee Noo^6Ilah, of Shaster, irho wrote the MajaliMiUMomineeii, (a wotk 
upon die Sh^ laitb,) is deemed one of the mott moderate and sennUe of Penian 
authon. 

t The following is part of the paisage in the preface to which the author allndes:— 

'* The Sooffees are of two daisei. Those who desire human knowledge, and the oom- 
«« mon usages of religion, and pursue these in the ordinary way, are called MootidthW 
" lnm,l e . " advocates,** or " (Aserven :** hut if they practise ansteiities, and' look to 
“ the inward purity of their souls, th^ are Sooffees.” This word literally means 
" pnre^ dean.” ..The oeldnrated Moollah of Room has the following play upon the 
word iwone of his lines : Sd^fk tA Aemd s4fte iiiiriA rimtd jimitr which means, 

TOI. ZI. S o 
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aiAp.xxn. » amoDg .Ui^ who are termed, accomplished ,.an4 eloquent ..are of 
•« two classes, * men of scienM V and * me^i of.piht]r and leamiogf/ 

The of these seek truth bjr means of dcmonsjtration. The 
“ second, through the prpo^ afforded bj feli^n. There is adpther 
" sect, who are termed * men of knowledge ;];/< and ' holy mcn||j" Vbo, 
" in the pursuit of a state of beatitude, have abandoned the world. 
" This class are also * men of science yet, as they have, through 
’ “ divine grace, obtained a state of perfection, their fears are believed 
" to be less than oUiers who remain in. worldly occupation §. They 
“ are, consequently, more exalted ; and are considered, to be nearer 
** the rich inheritance of the prophets than other men q. There are, 
« ** no doubt," he proceeds to state, “ imminent dangers in this 
** path : for there are many false teachers, and many deceived 
" students, who, like the thirsty traveller, pursue die vapour of tlie 
“ desert ; and, if they do not rush to death, return wearied, grieved, 

* wnd disappointed, because, they have been the dupes of their own 
“ ima^ation. A true and perfect teacher is most rare ; and when 

literally, The Sooffee will not be pore till he takci^one cup.” The meaning of this 

• line is deemed mystical. 

* ITookknifth. t Oolam&b. } Arutkb. . U .Oulefth. 

/ ' t, ** 

§ It is stated, that the disciple of a famous Sooffee, who had some money in his 
podeet when be waotraTelling, exprased. fear. Tun-be-^mdax, i. e. " Cast away tby 
" ■kai,’*. waa the answer of his holy master. " How .can 1 cast away a. feeling I" said 
the man. " By throwing away.that for which it is ezdted,” replied the ascetic. The 
man threw tway hU .money, and, having nothing to lose, felt no more alarm. -r 
Permn MS. 

if This anUior. observes,* that " Shaikh Abon-ul-Benna, 'or. Avicenna, has,' in the 
« Mokfhnktpul-Ar&lyn, stated .dl that^be has done'of.thii sect.” . ^ -r ^ 'j • 
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“ lie exists, tb difcbVer’bitti^lsii&pouible; for. who shaU discover per- chap.>xxii. 
“'fectibii, excepf^Si ttetitf sball' tell the price of thd 

“ but tfab'jdwbUer ? . This liT theYeason why so many Uiiss the 
“ true path, )thd fall into sdl the mazes of error. They are decmved by 
** a]ppearances, and vaste- their lives in the pursuit of that which is 
** most defective,* conceiving, all along, that it is most perfect; and 
** {bus lose both their time, their virtue, and their religion."^ It is to 
** save men from this danger that God, through the prophet, has 
** warned us to attend tb csihblished usages, and to be guided'by 
“ care and prud^ce. What has been saidj" tl^ sensible writer ob- 
serves, “ applies equally to those who live in the world, and to them 
“ who have abandoned it; for neither abstinence nor devotion can 
** exclude the devil, who will seek retired mendicants,’^ clothed in the 


“ garb of divinity ; and these, like other men, will discover that real 
“ knowledge is the only talisman by which the dictates of the good 
“ can be distinguished from those of Ihu uvil spirit. The traveler 
“ of the path of Sooifeeism must not, therefore, be destitute of 
“ worldly knowledge, otherwise he will be alike exposed to dan- 
“ ger, from excess, or defidency of zeal ; and he will certainly act 
** contrary to the most sacred of his duties. A senseless man,’* he 
continues^" ** is likely, in the practice of abstinence and abstraction, 
“ to exceed the just bounds; and then both bis bodily and mental 
“ firame become affected, and he loses his labour and his object. 
“ It is to inen of this description that the prophet adverts, when he 
'* say^ ‘ God will not accept the irrational devotee:’ aiid agtdn, 
“ when he ei^daimtil' * . My back, has been broken by pious fools, 
“ and' useless ji^ed men.\’* 
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This wriier» after some remarks on the affinity ^between virtuous 
Sheahs and Sooffees, observes, that many of the latter have dis- 
** guii^ their real sentiments from tbdr alarm at pmecuting tyrants; 
** and have given general answers, and pretended to be of no parti- 
cular faith, to escape the effects of that fury which was pointed at 
the Sheahs. The consequence of this conduct has been'i that they 
have subjected themselv^ to the reproach of having no rdi^oif at 
“ all: and, for the reasons I have stated, he adds, " it has become 
** a tenet among Sooffees not to confess thdr reli^on. It is, 
** indeed, considered among themselves a crime of the deepest turpi- 
" tude to do so. 

“ The Sooffee teacher,*' (according to Cauzee Noor-hllah,) 
** professes to 'instruct his disciple how to restore the inward man 
by purifying the spirit, cleansing the heart, enlightening the 
" head, and anointing the soul : and when all this is done, they 
** affirm that his desires shall be accomplished, and his depraved 
qualities shall be changed into higher attributes*, and he shall 
“ prove and understand the conditions, the revelations, the stagesf 

* Or qualities: the same word, Icbal&k, is repeated. 

t We are informed by Ferishta, an Indian Mahomedan author of celebrity, that 
the degrees of the saints of these religious men are four, which he denominates, 
sogra, " the least;” visitfaA, " the middle or great;” hibrd, " the greater;” and 
taoiai; “ the greatest.” Every Sooffee should attain dHttee, ” the beginning;” ndttf- 
tM, “ the middle ;" and ndidttee, " the end.” The holy men of these descriptions in 
this world are never less, this author adds, than three hundred and fifty*siz persons, who 
are always employed in aiding others and curing souls. The principal Sobflees believe 
that three hundred of this nnmber are att&l, " erroneous or false ;” forty oMSl , " pious' 
" men;” seven au&h, “ running waters/’ five Autid, "props;” three kutb, "poles;’! 
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“ and gradations. of till he amves at the ineffable eryoy- chap.xxh. 

** ment, of beholding And oontemfdating God. If teachers/* he 
coatiniies, ** have not aTrived at this consnimnation of perfection 
** themselves, it is obvious. tiMt to. seek knowledge or happiness 
** fiom them is a waste of time; and die devoted disciple will either 
“ terminate his laboun in assuming the same (jmracter of im- 
“ posture that he has found in his .instructor*, or he will consider 
“ all Sooffees alike, and condemn the whole of this sect of philoso- 
“ phersf. It often happens," he adds,. " that senuUe and well- 
“ informed men Mow a master who, though able, has not arrived at 
“ that state of virtue and sanctity which constitute perfection : his 
“ disciples conceiving that none are better or more holy than their 
« teacher and themselves, and yet disappointed at not reaching that 
state of enjoyment which they expected to arrive at, seek relief 

and one kutb-vl^eUib, or " the pole of poles.” When any one of thesc.persons diet he 
is succeeded by anodiei of the rank below him, and to on in regular succession : for 
instance, if the pole of poles dies, one of the poles fills hit place, and so on till one of the 
people is brought into the rank of abUl, or ** erroneous.” Among the three hundred 
and fifty-six persons, the same author adds, nine only are deemed qualified to 
delegate or invest others with authority as teachers ; these nine consist of the 
ul-4ctib, ” the pole of poles the three habi, or " poles and five of the mtid, or 
" props aad . those nine alone, he informs us, can be deemed perfiect teachers. 

* Shaikh is the word -generaliy applied to the principal teachers among the 
Sooffees, and is always used by this author to describe them. 

t Philosoof, which signifies a philosopher, is a word in common use in Persia. It 
'was formerly, they state, applied to Plato and others, who are now known under the 
more digqified name of HOokfim&b, or " men of science.” Impostors in philosophy 
appear in. the Eaa(^ have degraded the term of fhttoiorf, which, in the idiom of the 
present dey, signifies a matter in deceit and art. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Rapid progress 
of Soofleeism 
iu Perna. 


“ from the reproaches of their own mind in sceptioiim. They 
" doubt, on the ground of their personal experience, all they have 
" heard, or read, and bdieve, that thouccounts of the holy men who 
** have attained in this world a sttit&bf 'beatitude are only a" string 
“ of fables. This," our author remarks^^" is a dangerous error; and 
** I must, therefore," he condodes, repeat, that those who seek 
truth should be most careful to commence with prudence 'and 
moderation, lest they be lost in the mazes, that I have described ; 
“ and, from meeting with evils of their own creation, give way to 
“ disappointment and grief ; and, by expelling from their minds that 
“ ardent fervour which bdongs to true zeal, disqualify themselves 
“ ■ for the most glorious of all human pursuits." 

The progress of Sooffeeism has been of late very rapid in Persia. 
Its tenets were mixed with those of the Sheah sect, when that was 
established as the national faith by the first of the Suffavean kings ; 
and some of the monarchs of that race gloried in professing tenets 
which they inherited from their pious ancestor Shaikh Hyder*, who 
is deemed one of the most celebrated of the Soofiee teachers in Persia. 
The orthodox hierarchy of Persia have from the first made an open 
and violent war upon this sect : and though they have often failed in 
rousing the bigotry of the sovereign in their defence, they have alwajrs 
succeeded in convincing his judgment that the establiiihed rdigion 

* Kempfer mentioas a book called the KftrtUjild, or " black volume,” which, be 
says, the Suffavean monaichs inherited from their pioni anceaton. This mysteripus 
legacy was not to be opmed till the kingdom was in imminent danger of ruin ; and it 
was supposed to contain cognsel and prophecies that would he useful on the occnripoocl 
of this extremity, I have never met with an account of the Kftt^ild in aqy Persian 
author. 
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was’^neoenary to tte support of the state, iuid that nothing could be chap. xxu. 
more dangerous , than the progress of a spirit of infiddity, which, by 
unsettling men’s.iUinds, was cdculated to throw them into a. state of 
doubf and ferment The principal Sooffee teachers, they admitted, 
might act from different motives :* some might be the deluded dupes 
of their own imagination, while others sought only to delude their 
followers: but the tenets and the rhapsodies of all tended to the 
same point; they desired first to abolish the forms of religion, that 
they might with more ease destroy the substance; they pretended 
that in their- own contemplation they allowed no name, not even that 
of the Prophet Mahomed, to come between them and ihdrGod; 
but with the very breath that they uttered thb sentence they desired 
to come between God and all other men. The Sooffee teachers, 
they said, endeavoured to destroy names to which men gave reve- 
rence, with no other object but that of substituting their own : 
for the first and fundamental tenet of Sooffedsm inculcated, that 
the profime or erring could not advance a step without a spiritual 
guide, and that tlieir progress in the true path would be exactly 
in proportion to their confidence in thmr holy instructor. What 
was this, the Mahomedan priests asked, but a desire of becoming 
the idols* of -men's worship; and it could be, they aigued, of little 
consequence to a country, which their bigotry or ambition had 
thrown into confusion,' whether the men by whom this was effected 

* The Moortezik Shahee, who are a -sect of -SooffeeB, make an image of their 
teacher in clay, which the diMiple keeps, to prevent him from wandering, and to bring 
him,, thronj^ continual contemplation, to complete identity with his guide or saint.— 

Penkot MS. 
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CHAP.zxn. were desirous of a heavenly or an eartUy crown : whether they 
pulled down the fabric from the mere wish of destroying what they 
deetiied bad, or with the object of building with its ruins something 
which in their imagination would appear more beautiful. ' 'They 
affirmed, that if they did not seek to excite commotion and rebel* 
lion, their doctrines tlirew the community into a state the most 
fhvourable for those who had such designs : and they asserted, that 
the history of Persia, and neighbouring nations, abounded widi 
examples of their successful efforts to obtain temporal power, 
through the influence of their spiritual character. Hussun Subah 
and his descendants were a race of Sooffees* ; and the implicit 
obedience which their devoted followers had given to those moun- 
tain chiefs had, for two centuries, filled Persia with murders, 
and made the proudest monarchs of that country, and neigh- 
bouring empires, tremble at the name of their mysterious power. 
The histoiy of Bayexecd) the founder of the Sooffee sect of 
Boshenedhf, or the enlightened," was, they said, not esftntially 
different from that of Hussun Subah: and Bayezeed had established, 
amid the mountains of Affghanistan, a temporal power upon the 
' authority of his spiritual character, that enabled him and his succes- 
sors to disturb the tranquillity of the Empire of Delhi, when that 
had readied, under the celebrated Ackbar, the very zenith 6f its 
power. 

* Hiiwao Sabah ii Mid to have belonged to tbe Sooffee .lect of Batteneah. The 
history of this chief and hit descendants has been given, vide Vol. I« page 995. 

t For tbe histoiy of this sect, vide papers of the late iStf ]t<qrden, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol, XL 
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There was enough of truth in the arguments above stated to chap.xxh. 
awaken all the suspicion of the temporal rulers of Persia; and recent 
events were calculated to render the government of that country active 
in their efforts to suppress a heresy of so alarming a character. The 
Sudavean kings had been taught, by a recollection of their own origin, 
to be jealous of any of their subjects who appeared disposed to have 
recourse to the same means : but the Sooilees in their dominions 
were never actively persecuted before the reign of the last monarch 
of that race, Shah Sultan Hussein *, who gave himself into the hands 
of priests of the orthodox religion, and allowed them to exercise 
every severity towards all who departed from the forms of established 
worship. 

The attempt of Nddir Shah f to alter the Sheah faith, and to 
adopt that of tlic Soonee as the national religion of Persia, and the 
discussion of sacred topics which that monarch, in the latter years of 
his reign, invited for the purpose, as he professed, of framing a new 
faith, had, no doubt, a serious effect in diminishing the influence of 
the Mahomedan religion upon the minds of the inhabitants of that 
kingdom. Kurreem Khan, though reputed a true believer, and an 
observer of the forms of worship, was neither rigid himself, nor into- 
lerant of others. During his reign, a celebrated Sooffee teacher, 
named Meer Maassoom Aly Shah|, came from India to Shiraz, 
where his followers soon amounted to more than thirty thousand 
persons. The orthodox priests took alarm, and prevailed upon the 
mild Kurreem to banish the saint from his capital : but his reputation 

• Vide Vol. I. page 594. t Vide Vol. II. page 63. 

I Meer Maassoom is called a disciple of Syud Aly Reza, a native of the Deckati. 

VOL. II. 3 II 
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CHAP.xxn. was increased by the act of p6wer that proclaimed hitti dangerous. 

After Kurreem Khan's death, Meer Maassoom, who resided in a 
A. 11.1195. small village near Is&han, deputed his first disciple, Fyfiz Aly*, 

II • 

. ■* The author of the life of some of the principal of the modern Sooffee teachers of 
Persia states, that Fy&z Aiy was of the sect of tioor-Buksheeih, or " theiEulightened,” 
who trace their origin to Maronf, of Kirkee ; and tliat he aspired to be the teacher of 
his sect till Meer Maassoom arrived from India, when he instantly bowed to. his 
superior in knowledge, and was content to become bis first disciple. Tliis writer has 
given us a statement of seventeen tenets, which, he says, are openly professed 
this sect, lliese were as follow : 

1st. To adore nothing and no person, but God. 

Sd. To attend to the ordinances of the Prophet and the twelve Iinanms. 

.Id. To be always pure by ablution, and to deprecate the wrath of God. 

4th. To observe the regular periods of prayer. 

5th. To attend to the five lessons decreed to be observed after particular prayers. 

6th. To use the rusbee, or *' string of beads,” constantly saying, “ 0 God, thou art 
'* the true and only God ; thou alone art pure ; 1 am an unworthy sinner, but thou art 
the Forgiver of sinners.” 

8tb. To remember the constant necessity of a moorsbed, or teacher, to give 
strength to devotion, and to give aid in the dark and difficult path. 

9th'. To welcome every grief and misfortune as a blessing. 

10th. To pain neither yourself nor others. 

Jltb. To trace every morning and evening, with the forefingers ofyeur right band, 
on your forehead, the name of the true God, of the Prophet, and the twelve Imaums ; 
and on the first of every month, when you see the new moon, to trace the same sacred 
words on your breast. 

18th. To cat what is lawful, and clothe yourself in clean robes; as these outward 
habits aid inward purity. 

I3tb. Reverence your parents with a reverence like unto demotion. 

14th. Preserve the mysteries of your sect as a profound secret. 

iStb. To let your heart be always with God, wherever your body may be. 
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to teach in that city. That holy penon soon died, and was succeeded chap.xxii. 
in his office by his son, Noor Aly Shah ; who, though young in years, 
was, to use the phrase of his historian, ** old in piety." The number 
and rank of the followers of Mcer Maassoom excited alarm in the 
minds of the priests of Isfahan, who transmitted so exaggerated an 
account of the vile heresies *, as they vrcre termed, of the Sooffees to a.d. no?. 

A. 11. 1197. 

Aly MooiAd Khan, and recommended him so strongly to support the 
faith, by the punishment of those whose opinions were alike hostile 
to true religion and good government, that tlie monarch, the moment 
he received their representation, sent orders to cut off the noses 
and cars of some of the most aealous of the obnoxious sect ; and, as 
a further disgrace, to shave the beards of all who had adopted their 
opinions. The ignorant soldiers intrusted with the execution of this 
mandate, were not very capaUc of discriminating between true 
believers and infidels: and we are assured by a cotemporary writer f, 
that many orthodox Mahomedans had their noses and ears cut off, 
and their beards shaved, upon this memorable occasion. 

16 th. To be kind unto all men, to pain none, and to desire to pain none. 

17th. To resign yourself to the will of God in all things ; never to complain, but to 
be grateful for every thing. 

These, this writer adds, were the seventeen articles of faith to which this sect was, 
as far as his knowledge went, required to conform. These were the tenets, be says, 
taught by Fyilz Aly, before ibe arrival of Meer iVlaassoom in Persia. 

* The writer of the MS. here followed informs us, that men notorious for their 
profligacy and infamy were employed as spies to discover the doctrine of the Sooffees. 

These men, he says, reported, that Meer Maassoom was considered as a god by his dis< 
ciples; and that Noor Aly Shah, Mooshtik Aly Shah, and others of his favourite dis. 
ciples, personated the angels Gabriel, Israel, &e. 8cc. f Persian MS. 
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A.D. 1783. 
A. IL 1198. 


A.D. 1785. 
A. IL 1800. 


A. D. 1789. 
A. II. 1304. 


A.D. 1794. 
A. 11. 1309. 


A.D. 1797. 
A. II. 1313. 


Some of the principal inhabitants of Isfahan shocked at these 
proceedings, interested themselves in favour of the Sooffecs, and Aly 
Moored vas persuaded to send a second order to stop the persecu* 
tion he bad at first commanded : but Mcer Maassoom Aly, and Noor 
Aly Shah, were not willing to remain where they had been so pub- 
licly proscribed ; and they proceeded, accompanied by a crowd of 
followers, to Kerman ; where, however, the chief priest, alarmed ^y 
the defection of his flock, denounced vengeance against them, and 
forced Meer Maassoom to fly to Mushed in Kliorassan. He was 
refused admission into that city, and went to Herat, with the desire 
of proceeding by Cabul to India: but his fame, and the number 
of bis followers, alarmed the King of the Afighans, who compelled 
him to return to Persia. At Kerman, to which he returned, MooshtSk 
Aly, the most pious of his disciples, was put to death. One of the 
crimes of this person was his excellence as a musician. We arc told, 
that he played upon the tAr (a species of guitar with three strings,) in 
so harmonious and touching a manner, as to melt into tears all who 
heard him : and, among other accusations, it was alleged that he had, 
with unpardonable blasphemy, called his guitar a divine instrument ! 

Noor Aly Shah and Meer Maassoom had proccceded to Ker- 
belab, and intended, we are informed, to have remained there as 
a place of safety: but the solicitations of the inhabitants of Ker- 
manshah, where they had before resided, induced them to revisit 
that city. The numbers that crowded to meet them excited the 


* Mcerza AnuyeU&llah Mostoffee is said to have been the person who first unde- 
ceived Aly Moor&d Khan, and caused him to stop the persecution of the Sooffees. 
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jealousy and indigoalion .of the chief priest^ who was a man chap. xxn. 

the highest reputation both for his learning and piety. Alarmed 
at the rapid progress of infidelity} this pontiff determined to put 
an idstant . stop to it by the most violent measures. He placed 
Noor Aly Shah in confinement; and, duriog the commotion that 
followed this act, care was taken that some of the swords of the 
faithful should slay Meer Maassoom, who was murdered when at 
prayers in the midst of his followers. The king highly approved of 
the conduct of tlie chief priest of Kermanshah, who, in a most 
able, but violent letter to the prime minister, that was made public, 
endeavoured, and not without success, to expose the various heresies 
of the Sooffees, against whom it was the object of his life to direct 
the popular indignation. This sect, however, notwithstanding the 
efforts of their enemies to repress them, continued to increase in 
numbers : and Noor Aly Shah, with all those who adhered to him, 
were banished the kingdom. He returned some time aderwards, and a.d. 1797. 

A. II. 1918 . 

was, we arc informed, urged by his followers to create a tumult and 
murder the tyrannical priest, who appeared determined upon his 
destruction. The mild spirit of Noor Aly Shah is said to have 
revolted from this extreme ; and he again fled to Kerbclah, from ■ 
whence he went towards Moossul. His avowed disciples were, at a.d. 1799. 
this period, about sixty thousand : but many more were supposed ‘ 
to be secretly devoted to him ; and among the latter, a great majority 
were inhabitants of Persia. The dangei^lhat was to be apprehended a. d. isoo. 
from Lis fame, and the circumstances attending his death*, which 

* The writer of his history states^ that " two inhabitants of Kermanshah, who were 
distinguished by an extraordinary appearance of zeal, dressed the dinner of Noor Aly 
^ Shah on the day that he was suddenly attacked by those violent spasms, which, in a 
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CQAP. XXII. happened at this periodi gave reason .to suspect that he was 
poisoned ; and from the drcumstance of those who were supposed 
to have perpetrated this act being natives of Kermanshah, his 
disoifdes openly ascribed his death to the great opposer of the 
Soofiees, Aga Mahomed Aly^ the -moosht^ed*, or high priest, of 
that city., 

Two of the devoted adherents of this teacher were afterwaids 
taken up and sent in confinement to the reigning monarch, who 
commanded them.' to be sent to the high priest of Kerinansliah, 
and empowered that detennined enemy of the Sooffet^s to do what 
he chose with the offenders : the result was, that they were put to 
dealhf. 

few hours, terminated his existence. Their flight led all to suspect them of having 
“ poisoned him. Noor Aly died at nine o’clock on the morning of the tenth of JVlohur* 
" rum, A. H. 121$. He expired,” his biographer adds, " close to the grave of the 
“ prophet Jonas, within a league of the City of Moossul.” 

* Aga Mahomed Aly (who is since dead,) used always to treat this accusation as a 
malignant calumny. He asserted, that the story of Noor Aly Shah being poisoned was 
an invention, and that he bad died of the plague. 

t The letter from Futteh Aly Shah, the reigning monarch, to Aga Mahomed Aly, 
empowering the latter to put the two Sooflees to death, is a curious document. The 
following is its purport, as given in the MS. in my possession. 

" As the Sooflees have at this time extended their belief to an alarming extent, and 
" obtained mony foolish and credulous converts, who adopt their faith, and dress in 
*' their fashion; as alb this is contrary to the interests of the true religion, and has 
"•occasioned much thought to the wisest of our slate ; as you also have urged us much 
" on this subject, we have taken the ill into consideration, and have written to all our 
" governors and officers to punish tliese offenders if they do not recant; to take from 
them all which they have plundered from weak men ; and, if the proprietors of this 
" wealth cannot be found, to distribute it among the poor. We have, in short, ordered. 
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Some of those who pretend to knowledge upon this suln^t chap.xxii. 
estimate the numbers of. the Soofiees in Persia at between two 
and three hundred thousand persons: but it is impossible that 
they dan have any means for forming such a calculation; and they 
probably indude in this number, not only those who believe in 
the visionary doctrines of this sect, but those whose faith in the 
effidency of the forms and usages of the established religion has 
been shaken by the tenets of Soofiee teachers. The latter class 
are very numerous; and they have probably . been increased by 
the violent means which have been taken to defend the established 
religion. Every Sootfee that has suffered death is deemed a 
martyr: and those who revere their memory contend, that the 
cause of truth could never require to be supported by acts of cruel 
persecution. The great proportion of the Soofices of Persia are 
not to be distinguished from the other part of the Mahomedan popu.. 
lation. They are in fact required, when in the first ranks of this 
mystic faith, to conform to the established religion : and the gradual 
and unseen manner in which men are led into infidelity, is justly 
stated, by Mahomedan divines, to be one of the greatest dangers 
that attend this delusive doctrine. 

In the above account of the Sooffees of Persia I have studiously 

** that the sect be extirpated and put an end to, in order that the true faith may flourish. 

Aga Mehdy and Meerza Mehdy have been deceiving the people about llamadan, 

" who consider them as holy teachers : they were sent prisoners to our presence ; wc 
send them by Ashr&ff Khan Yess&wul to be delivered over to you, whom wc consider 
" as the wisest, the most learned, and most virtuous of all the oul&m&bs of our king« 

" dom. Put them to death, confine them, or punish them in the way yon deem most 
" proper and most consonant to the decrees of die holy religion. May your health 
" and prosperity continue.’* 
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cHAP.xxii. limited my' observations to the most remarkable facte and e^nts 
connected with their doctrines and history. To have entei^ into a 
minute detail of the opiqions of every sect of this class would have 
been endless; a long catalogue might be given, even from the 
materials in my possession, of Sooffee saints : but the history of 
these ephemeral objects of regard and veneration, and ‘a detail of 
their different tfenets, would prove nothing beyond their equal igno* 
ranee of the grtot and inscrutable subject of which they profess a 
superior knowledge. 

1 have carefully abstained in this chapter from attempting to 

give any description of the various and extraordinary shapes which 

this mystical iaith has tak^ in India, where it has always flourished, 

and where it has been at times beneficial in uniting the opposite 

elements* of the Hindoo and Mahomedan faith : nor have 1 ventured 

to offer any remarks on the similarity of many of the usages and 

opinions of the Sooffees of Persia to the Gnostics and other Christian 

sects, as also to those of some of the ancient philosophers of 

Greece. The principal Sooffeu writers arc familiar with the wisdom 

of Aristotle and of Plato : and their most celebrated works abound 
« 

in quotations from the latter. It has been often assumed, that the 
knowledge and philosophy of ancient Greece were borrowed from the 
East : if they were, the debt has been repaid. The life and opinions of 
Pythagoras, if translated into Persian, would be read at this moment 
as that of a Sooffee saint. The talc of his initiation into the mysteries 
of the Divine nature, bis deep contemplation and abstraction of mind, 
his miracles, his passionate love of music, his mode of teaching his 

* Tills is particularly shown in the life of Nanuc Shah, .the founder of the Sikhs \ 
a nation who inhabit the country between the Indus and Delhi. 
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dud(deS|. tbe penecutkH^.tM he guj^Rned, and the manner of Ids CHAP.xxn. 
deaths present us with neinrly sn exwt (Wisallel to what is related of 
many of the most eminent of the Soqffee teachers, and inay lead to 
a supposition that there must be something similar in the state of 
humfin knowledge and of society where the same causes produce the 
same effects. 

*The Christian religion has at no period made any progress 
in Persia, though that kingdom has been visited by many mis- 
sionaries. There is, amid the mountains of Kurdistan, a small 
colony of Nestorians*, who are supposed to have Tended there 
more than thirteen centuries. A Roman Catholic mission has been 
long estaUished at Isfahan ; and the Annenian colony who dwell 
in one of the suburbs of that capital, though they no longer enjoy 
the privileges bestowed upon them by Shah Ablm the Great, are 
still protected in the free exercise of their religion. 

I 

The . Jews in Persia, who are not numerous, cannot appear 
in public, much less perform their reli^ous ceremonies, without 
being treated with scorn and contempt by the Mahomedan inha- 
bitants of that kingdom f. The Guebers or “ worshippers of fire,” 

* When I WfeB at Sennah in A. D. 1810, 1 found a colony of forty families of Nes* 
torians, who had a pastor and a small church. They appeared to live in great comfort 
having uniformly, according to their own account, enjoyed the favour and protection 
of the Walys or Princes of Ardelan. This is chiefly to be ascribed to their peac^e 
and industrions habits. Tbqr were mostly artificers and mannfoctnrers. 

t There are numbers of Jewish families at Shiraz, and at Hamadan. This race^ 
who live despised tmd in poverty in Persia, ate not only effidenUy protected, but 
respected in Turkey, where they enjoy both wealth and consideration. 

j; For a description of their religion, vide Vol. I. page 194. 

3 I 
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cuAp.xxii. do not experience more toleration, except at Yetsd, wh^ they 
obtain respect on account of thdr numbers. . They have in that 
city a civil magistrate of thdr own tribe, who presides over the 
ward they inhabit; and they observe, in their places of wbrslup, 
the forms that were established in the reign of Ardisheer Babigan, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. 
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CHAPl’ER XXIII. 

Afi Account of tbc Goverament of Persia ; with Observations on the Judicial 
' Revenue and Military Establishments of that Kingdom. 

It would be a waste of time to commence the description of the ciiap.xxiii 
Government of Persia with a discussion upon the nature of that 
authority upon which orthodox Mahom^ans believe the right to 
govern others should be exercised. From the death of Mahomed, 
the right of every race of potentates who professed bis religion has 
rested chiefly on Uie sword ; but policy has often led to the sacred 
name of Imaum, or ** vicar of the prophet,” being bestowed on those 
who exercised sovereignty; and we may, perhaps, refer the com- 
parative permanence of sorap of the greatest of the Mahomedan 
dynasties* to that increase of respeet which they have derived from 
the union of spiritual and temporal power. None of the various races 
of kings who have reigned in Persia since the subversion of the 
fiuthority of the Arabian caliphs, have ever been esteemed the head 
of the religion of that country. The Suflavean monarchs were revered, 
and deemed holyf, on account of their descent liom a saint; but 

* Particularly ' the Caliphs of Arabia, and the present royal family of Constan- 
tinople. 

t The sapred regard ia which this race of kings were held by their subjects, has 
been before mentioned. The learned Koempfer, who visited Persia in A. D. 1718, has 
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■CHAP.xxni they nevor anomed the chief eccleuastical power. That power 
whkhi according to the belief of the Sheahs, was only legitimately 
exercised by the prophet, and the twelve Imaums, or descendants of 
Aly, is considered to belong to Mehdy, the last Imaum, wKo has 
disa ppeared, but who is believed still to exist *. It is exercised, during 
his concealment, or rather invisibility f, by those holy men who 
are raised, by popular suffrage, to the dignity of Moosht&hed or 
*' high priest and who may be deemed at the head of the hierarchy 
of Persia. 

Power of the The Monarch of Persia has been pronounced one of the most 

pershk absolute in the world ; and it has been shown that there is reason to 
believe liis condition has .been the same from the most early ages. 
The word of the King of Persia has ever been deemed a law; 
and he has probably never had any further restraint imposed upon 
the free exercise of his vast authority, than what has arisen from his 
regard for religion, his respect for established usages, his desire 
of reputation, and his fear of exciting an opposition that might 

given a very curious account of the opinion which the Persians entertuned of tiieir 
sanctity. To give the character of this feeling, it is enough to mention, that the 
water in which the Suffavean monarch washed was deemed a enre for all com* 
plaints. 

* This belief of the Sheabs is in direct opposition to the tenets of the Soonees, who 
maintain that the Imaum should be .always visible. They say, that he 'should neither 
eonoeal himself, nor be a common object.— 0 ’Ousso.n, page 181. . 

t The Persian word used is Ghaib ; which means, *' latent, concealed, invisible.” 

:|; I write from several Persian'MSS. of authority, and from the. information of 
several able men of that country, with whom I conversed upon the subject. Chardin 
states, (Vol. V. page SS3,) that the Suffavean kings were deemed the vkars, or the 
" successors of the Imaums.** 
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be daogeioi^^ to his power^ or to h» life. There are no asaetnbly * of chap xxin 
nobles'iH) popular .lepre^tatives, no ecdesiastioal council of Oula< 
rndjify in Peieia; It is a maxim in that nation, that the king can do 
what heeheptles, and that he is completely exempt from responsibility. 

He can appoint and dismiss ministers, judges, and officers of all ranks. 

He can als6 sense the property, or take away the life of any of his 
suBJects; and it would be considered as treason to affirm that he 
was amenable to any checks, except those which may be imposed 
by his phidence,. his wisdom, or bis conscience. The exact limita* 
tions tiij which he is subject cannot easily be defined, for they arc 
equally dependant upon his personal disposition, and upon the 
character and situation of those under hh rule; particularly of that 
part of the community who are, from their condition, the most 
exempt from the effects of arbitrary power. 

The ecclesiastical class, which includes the priests who officiate 
in the offices of reli^on, and those who expound the law as laid down 
in the Koran and the books of traditions, are deemed, by the defence- 

* The asagei of the Monarchs of Tartary reqoired that they should call a Coroultai, 
or " assembly of chiefs,” upon all great occasions ; and when the immediate descendants 
of these monarchs governed Persia, they probably complied with this custom : but the 
Coroultai appears to have been assembled less as a deliberative body, than to give force 
and effect to a measure upon which the prince who presided at it had previously re- 
solved. Nftdir Shah went through the mockery of consulting an assembly of this 
description before he usurped the crown.— Vide Vol. 11. pagv' 6%. 

t Oulam^i signiifies " learned men;” and as the highest kind oft'/m, or science,” 
among the Mahefloiodans, is a knowledge of the Koran and traditions, those skilled in 
this'bfaheh'oflcnowledge tire termed OnlamUi ; which, in the Turkish ^pire, describes 
a' body of iifi<sts;-'WbO, acting under the hinfti, 6t " chief 'pontiff of the empire," 
both control and tupport- the power of the grand signior. 
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CHAP.xxm of no oonse(|ainice : and son of a riave (if ;.it suited tbe [deewre 
of luifoyal iatheri) had as good, pretensions to the crown» ds Hie 
desOendant of . the highest born princess, who boasted tbe honour 
of marriage with the sovereign.*^ The iceigning family; of Persia 
have adopted usages more congenial to the feelings of .the military 
tribe, to which they belong. A number of. the sons of .the present 
monarch are employed in the chief governments of tbe kingdom: 
and a prince, not the 'eldest of the king’s sons, but whose mother 
is of a high family in the Kujor tribe, has been declared the heir of 
the crown, and has, for many years, enjoyed a consideration and 
exerdsed 'a charge suited to his high destination. It appears, there- 
fore, that there is no fixed rule for the treatment of the princes of the 
blood royal in Persia; but in all periods the. members of his ^umily 
have been entirely dependant upon the monarch. Their condition 
is related by his fedings, or his policy : and he is considered by 
his subjects to have even, a more absolute authority over them, than 
over his domestics, courtiers, and ministers. The sons of. tha ruler 
of Persia have iu-fact no rights that are either recognised by law or 
by custom. No mediating power can interpose between tbeau and 
their parent and sovereign. Bom on a precipice, they are .every 
mommit in danger of destruction, and are alike subject to fall by 
their virtues as their crimes : for tbe jealousy of a despot .is exces- 
siire; and he usually views with increased suspicion and alarm every 
action of those who are placed nearest to his throne. 

From what has been stated, we may assume that the power of 
the King of Persia by usage, absolute over the property and 

,* Chardio, Vol. V. pagS 240. 
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df biil boif<|aered ^Demies, his rebelUouB lubjects*, fais owo chap.xxiii 
fetoily, his ministers; public offices, civil and military; and’ aU 
the numeilcatt train of his immediate servants and domestics: and 
that He may lnmish any person of the above classes without exami- 
nation or 'formal procedure of any kind whatever: but in all.other 
hasesHhat^are capital, the forms prescribed by law and custom are 
oblervefl; and the monarch only commands, when the evidence has 
been examined, and the law declared, that the sentence shall be put 
id exeed^n, or that the condemned culprit shall be pardoned. There 
are, no doubt, instances in which the king exceeds that prerogative 
which usage gives him : but these are rare ; and when they occur, . it 
is generally under a pretext that the offence is dangerous to the 
person or to the power of the king. It is, indeed, obvious, that the 
hierarchy of the country could not maintain its respect or popularify, 
if the law, of which it is the organ,- was openly contemned and set 
aside. Biit we cannot understand the character of the power 
of the ‘^monarch without constant reference to the actual coudi- 

A' _ 

tion of the empire he governs. Ferria, in its most t^quil state, 
contains tributaries, whoireluctantly acknowledge his authority, and 
against whom he is annually compelled to employ his troops ; moun- 
tain tribes, who subsist by plundering thdr less warlike neighbours.; 
ambitious nobles, who are eager to establish their independence ; and 
even the more peaceable part of the population have been of late lo 
habituated to change, that they are prompt to obey any new master 
whom the fortune of the hour places over them. The sovermgn of such 

* Bands of public robbers are considered in the same light as rebels, and pat to 
death, when seized, without trial. 

VOL. jtl. 3 K 
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CIIAP.XXI1I a country, must be dreaded, or his power could not be effective; and 
we consequently find, that some of the monarchs of Persia who 
have been stigmatized by tinvellers on account of (heir cruelty, 
are those under whom that country has been most prosperous. 
The exaggerated accounts spread of their barbarity has arisen, in 
a great degree, from the king himself ordering all execiftions, and 
from the court of his palace being often the scene of bloodsh&l. 
But a practice, at which we shudder, is deemed by the Persians 
themselves essential to the preservation of the royal power. It 
adds, they believe, in a very great degree to that impression of 
terror which it is necessary to make upon the turbulent and reftao 
tory classes of the community. 

lib ptrsonai There is no country in which the monarch has more personal 
duties* than in Persia: and the mode of performing these, appears 
to have differed but very little from the most ancient times to the 
present day. At an early hour in the morning the principal minis- 
ters and secretaries attend the king, make reports upod'' What has 
occurred, and reedve his commands. After this audience, he pro- 
ceeds to his public levee, which takes place almost every day, and 
- continues about an hour and a half. At this levee, which is attended 
by the princes, ministers, and the officers of the court, all affairs 
whiiffi are wished to be made public are transacted j .imwards are 

* 

* There were a few instances among the weakest and most depraved of Uie Sofia- 
vean family, of the reigning monarch confining himself entirely to the palace, and 
communicating with none except favonrite eunnehs: bnt diese reniarhahle exceptions 
only prove the general rule by" which the Icings of Persia are guided, in tte execution 
of their sovereign functions. 
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given, pumthpMPts commanded ; anil tbe^king expresses aloud those cHAP.xxni 
sentiments of displeitture or approbation which he wishes to be prO> 
mulcted. When this public levee is over, he adjourns to a coundl 
chanaber, ^hdre one or two hours are given to his personal favourites, 
and to his ministers. After the morning has been passed in this 
manner, he retires to his inner apartments ; and in the evoiing he 
again holds a levee^ less public than that of the morning, and 
transacts business with his ministers and principal officers of state. 

The usu^ occupations of the Monarch of Persia arc liable to 
no interruption but what proceeds from illness, the pursuit of field 
sports, or occasional exercise on horseback. When in camp, his 
habits of occupation are the same as in his capital : and we may 
pronounce, that he is from six to seven hours Qvery day in public ; 
during which time he is not only seen by, but accessible to, a great 
number of persons of all ranks. It is impossible that a monarch, 
whom custom requires to mix so much with his subjects, can be 
ignoraiti^qf condition; and this knowledge most, unless his 
charact^, ,be very perverse, tend to promote their happiness. 

It is impossible to ^ve an exact description of the duties which Duties of tiw 

, priiDC ininjflter 

the prime minister* of a King of Persia has to perform: these 
depend upon the degree of favour and confidence he enjoys, and 
upon the activity and energy, or indolence and incompetency, of 
his sovereign. He is usually deemed the medium through which 
political negotiations, and all affiiirs that relate to the graeral 

* The Penian title of tbit officer it HanM-n^Doalab, which meant " the tmiteU 
of the tta^.” He it at pretent more commonly called S^dde^e-Asim, which nieant 
^ 6rtt in precedence, or prime miniiter.” 
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cnAr.xxm ^relfare of the stiite, should be tntnrocted. He r^ves and intro- 
duces foreign anibassadors, corresponds tnth the pnincipal ^vemors 
of provinces; and when he is a decided favourite he exercises a 
great influence over all the branches of the government The prime 
minister is sometimes placed at the head of everjr department*; 
and at others, this great power is divided, and a separate minister 
has charge of the public revenue f . These arrangements- rest solely 
with the king, upon whose favour the ministers of his court are 
dependent from hour to hour, not only for the authority they 

* c 

exercise, but fur the preservation of their property and th^ liveS) 
which may be said to be always in peril. Their danger in- 
creases with their charge; and their time is incessantly occupied 
in personal attendance u]x>n their sovereign, in the intricacies of 
private intrigues, or the toils of public business./ Men must be very 
efficient before they are competent to fill such stations, and they 
arc generally selected on account of the reputation they have attained 
in inferior offices. It is a maxim of policy not to raise a nobleman of 
high birth and rank to the station of prime minister^ Periiaps few 
of that class in Persia are equal to the duties : but if they were, it 
' would not be deemed wise to trust men with the use of the king's 
name, and of the royal seal, who might employ them to further their 
own plans of ambition, and who could not be cast d(0^h without 

* The late Ilajeo Ibraliim, during Uie whole period that he was priwe minister to 
Aga Mahomed Kln|n, presided over every department of the state. 

t This is the case at' present: Mcerza ShuiTce is prime minister, hot Hajee Ma-v 
liomed Hasson presides over financial and revenue .deptwlmeilts of-tjiiBlciugdom. 
The title, attached to this office was Jam/Mt-Doulah, or " thh safety 6^ tbe state.” He 
is at present called Nizant-u-Dotiiah, or " the regnla^ pf the s^a^” 
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exciting 4 .nnn#i^.of discontent, if not a snirit of tnibulehce, among CHAP.xxm 
their vassals and adherents. As .Uic administration 4.in general con- 
stituted, the disgrace or execution of a minister creates no sensation 
whatever. There are instances of a departure from this policy, but 
they are tqo rare to be considered otherwise than as exceptions 
to a genend rule. 

Besides his chief ministers, the King of Persia is aided by secre- Duties of tlie 
tarics of state* in every department: they preside over different rtatc.**™* 
offices or chambers of accounts f ; and the accounts of the receipts 
and dirtmrsements of the kingdom, throughout the ecclesiastical, 
civil, revenue, and military branches, of its government, are kept 
with much regularity and precision. It is rare, however, that any of 
the officers who fill these departmente enjoy any extensive influence, 
though it is from this class that the ministers of the crown are often 
selected. 

A great change has taken place in the whole frame of the Court 
of Persii^.sioce the Sufiavean kings occupied the throne. Some of 
the monjiUnDhs of that race were accustomed to pass a great part of 
their time in the haram. The consequence was, that they fell under 
the dominion of women and of eunuchs. The latter sometimes were 
promoted to the first stations in the kingdom, and always exercised a 
commanding^ .influence. The chiefs of warlike tribes, who have, 
since the downfal of this family, filled the throne of Persia, have not 
yet changed^ the manly habits of their ancestors for usages ef so 


* The SIoonsbee-uI-Moom&llki or secretary of state; and the IVIustooffeeSi or 
coaft9elloiii;.^ire among the first in rank : their seal is necessaiy to every royal 
mandate. ' * • ' 

t These offices are ^rmed Dof^r Kb&a&b, 91 ;: chamben of reepreb. 
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CHAP.XXIII degenerate a character, and eanqchs are yery seldom employed 
beyond the walls of the haram*.- The. chief officers of the king’s 
household, those who preside over the ceremonies of the. court, 
and his domestics, have not necessarily any official concern with 
the affiiirs pf government : but as they often, particularly the latter, 
become great favourites, and enjoy more of the personal confidence 
of their master than his ministers; they attain, in an ibdiiect 
manner, a considerable influence, if not authority, in the state, 
taworperaw The law of Persia, like that of all Mahomedan nations, is founded 
upon tlie Koran and the traditions, From this circumstance, the 
duties of the priest and the judge are combined ; and the hierarchy 
has attained great power, from the priests being the administrators of 
the sacred law, and having in that capacity the ability to shield the 
people,. in some degree, from those incessant attacks to which they 
are exposed from the violence and rapacity of their sovereigns 
and rulers. 

Administra- Justice is administered in Persia in two distinct modes ; r^^ing 
tion of justice, ^ observations will be useful, not merely to explain their 

ori^n, but to elucidate those causes which lead to their frequent 
collision. The written law, which Persia has in common with every 
Mahomedan country, is termed SherrRh. It is founded on the 
Koran, and the .3oona, or oral traditions : but, since the establish- 
ment pf the faith of the Sheahs as the national reli^on in Persia, the 
Iparodd men pf the ecclesiastical order, who adminiijtj^ this law, 
have rejected u)! traditions which come from the three first caliphs, 

* 1 hav« known only two or three insUnoes of ennne^ ^ing employed huitiit* 
tioM of trait daring the present reign : 1 however observ^ that they waj^treated yjth 
uncommon attenUon end de&rencp*' 
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or from others whom they dean the personal enemies of Aly, and 
the family of the Prophet..' 

By the theory of a Mahomedan government them should be no 
other rourts of justice except those established for the administration 
of the ShenAh, dr written law ; but in Persia there is another branch 
of judicature, which is termed Urf, a word which means known or 
customary ; and the name is referrible to the principle that should 
govern the secular magistrates by whom it is administered, who 
ought to decide all eases brought before them according to precedent, 
or custom. This law, if it can be termed such, is never written ; 
for Mahomedans can have no written laws, but the Koran and 
traditions. It varies in different parts of the empire, because it 
has reference to local as well as common usages. The king, as 
temporal monarch, is at the head of the Urf, or customary law ; 
which may indeed be considered, through all its branches, an eniana* 
tion from the royal authority, although it is administered upon 
principles that are grounded on a professed regard for the habits 
and prejudices of the people. 

There can be no doubt respecting the origin of Uiis system. 
The rulers and chiefs of Persia, though converts to the Maho- 
inedan faith, have neither been disposed to sacrifice at tlie shrine 
of the religion they embraced, their temporal power, nor the laws 
and usages which thqr had inherited from their forefiithers; ,,and 
while they submitted to those ordinances which were deemed sacred 
and indispensable, they have preserved, as more conformable to their 
prejudices! and to their system of government, the Urf, or customary 
law : but the administration of this law has always varied with the 
power and disporition of the monarch. There have been periods 
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CHAPAxiii itt the history of Persia * when tb4 rdigious of the sovereign has 
caused almost every case to be referred to the ecclesiastical judges ; 
and, at others, the whole authority has been vested in the secular 
magistrates f . We may safely conclude that the latter are prone to 
encroach upon the privileges of the 'former; and as they possess 
power, they can seldom be at a loss for pretexts to justify their 
proceedings. 

The ecclesiastical order pretend that the Shcrrdh, or divine law, 
which they administer, should take cognizance of all cases whatever; 
while the courts of Urf, or customary law, supported by the tehiporal 
power, have succeeded in limiting their functions to the settlement of 
disputes about religious ceremonies, inheritance, marriage, divorce, 
contracts, sales, ■ and all civil cases ; while it reserves to itself the 
decision on all proceedings respecting murder, theft, fraud, and 
every crime that is capital, or that can be called a breach of the 


The Sudder- 
ul-Suddoor* 


public peace . 

Before the reign of Nddir Shah, the hierarchy of Persijs imjoyed 
power and wealth. The chief pontiff, or Sudder-ul-Stiddoor, was 
deemed the vicar of the Imaum, and exercised a very eroded 
authority. The priesthood were all subordinate to this spiritual 
ruler, \vho resided at court, and nominated, with the approbation ^of 


Mn the reign of Sultan Hussein' all cases are said to have b^a' decided 

iog to the Sherr&li. - . . 

+ This was decidedly the case when the empire of Persia was u^er NMlr Shah. 

X Tliough tlie lay inagistrates reserve to themselves the 'decision -Tegarding the 
procedure in cases of murder, they call u^n the aid of^ court of ^en&lf When*, 
ever they desire to act according to ihe law ; ind in aU 8uch,^i« evidefiw is taken, and 
the law declared by the shaikh-uWslto, or presiding judge ofti* ebnit'of Sherifth. 
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the sor^gn, the {)riDdpal judgeszof the kingdom. The lands with ciiAp.xxiii 

which the different inosques and charitable buildings were endowed, 

* ' * * ' ' '* 

produced a very great revenue; and the office instituted for the 
management of these funds acted entirely under the direction of the 
Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or Nawab, as he was sometimes called, in allusion 
to his office as lieuteqaa t bf the holy Imauro. The policy of Shall 
Abbas the Great made him desire to abolish an office which vested 
so great a power in the individual who filled it; and on the occur- 
rence of, the death of the chief pontiff no successor was nominated. 

But his grandson and successor, Shah Suffee, who feared to perse- 
vere in this measure, adopted the expedient of appointing two 
persons to this high dignity. He thought by /dividing the ])ower 
to diminish the infiuence of those by whom it wu enjoyed. One 
of these pontiffs was distinguished by the name of the Sudder-iiU. 
Suddoor-e-Kbas, which signifies ** the personal, or King’s . Chief 
“ Pontiff ;” the other was called Suddcr-ul-Suddoor-e Aum, or 
“ the Chief Pontifl’ of the People.” The former look rank of the 
latter, though their duties were nearly the same. NUdir Shah not 
only abolished this office* altogether, but seized, as lias been related, 
the lands ^pprQpiiated to the support of ecclesiastical establishments, 

i 11 order to pay his troops. These lands have never been fully restored ; 

* 

* Jiiyir Shah, when he alMlished the office, granted a small pension to the person 

who held it. HH descendants retain this provision and the title of Nawab. Fn 1300 
1 dined in company with the present representative of the family, lie had come 
from Yezd to Tehmran. Though he had no station, and no duties to perfotm, he 
was treated with .great respect. All the first nobles and ministers of the kingdom 
were of the party when 1 met him, and alt concurred in. giving the seat of honour 
in the assembly to .the nominal high priest. 

3 L 
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cuARXxm and the Iderarchy of Peniia is mM: likely to legun that wealth and 
power which, it once possessed. 

The order of chief priests, who are named Moosht&hed *, have 

i 

* The word Moosht^bedi which is the active participle of an Arabic verb, may 
be translated " the giver of evidence.’* This order of high priests existed, though 
with less authority than they now enjoy, during the reign of the SufSavlan monarchs. 
The learned Kesmpfer has given a very good description of them. He obsefves, 
that " in order to captivate the affections, and attract the veneration of the people, 
who alone have the right of conferring thi$ tUle^ they (the moosht&heds) affect 
“ exterior sanctity, and the most rigid frugality ; they shun honours and amusements, 
** and all species of frivolities ; their only discourse is on holy and edifying subjects, and 
all their thoughts appear directed to heaven ; they preach the most mild doctrines ; 
they show the greatest patience with their disciples, whom they correct, not only 
** without harshness, bat with exemplary moderation ; they speak little, and arc very 
" sententious; their answers are full of unction, and the odour of the saint seems spread 
« around them ; they wear a white cloak, wove of camels’ or goats* hair ; their head is 
<< covered with a high white cap, which gives to their countenance a pallid and thin 
** appearance. When a Mooshtkhed is mounted on his mule, his eyes are always cast 
** down ; two servants are his only attendants, both of whom walk ; the one guides the 
** animal upon which the holy man rides, the other carries hi j book. These high 
priests,” (this author continues,) often recite in the mosques much longer prayers 
than those usually said by the faithful, and afterwards retiring into a corner, they 
** preach and give pious instructions to the multitude, who are in ecstasy with their 
sublime devotion. It is with these holy tricks,” says Koempfer, " that they captivate 
" men’s affections, establish a reputation for sanctity, and obtaip front the silent 
'' suffrages of the people a species of supreme pontificate. But it must,” he adds, 
** he acknowledged they do not easily attain Bucceas in this career of hypocrisy. The 
" title, of moosht&hed. is Qply granted to him whp is master pCsevenfy sciences, and 
« even then he must be held iu the highest consideratte both^by the king and the 
“people.” — JExoficff, p. 103, 104. > , 

I cannot but express my own opinion, after making this ^htqtion, that the learned 
and observing author, from whom it is taken, is rath^ uneWitaUe in deenung the 
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alwayA existed ^ in Persia; but «iice the aboUUon of die sietion chapaxiii 
of Sudder-uUSuddoor, they have "attained a greatep degree of power 
than they b^ne possessed. It is not easy to describe persons who 
fill no office, receive no appointment, who have no specific duties, 
but who are called, from their superior learning, piety and virtue, 
by the silent but unanimous suffrage of the inhabitants of the 
country in which they live, to be their guides in religion, and 
their protectors against the violence and oppression of tlieir rulers, 
and who reedve firom those by whose feelings they are elevated 
a respect and duty which lead the proudest kings to join the 
popular voice, and to pretend, if they do not feel, a veneration for 
tire man who has attained this sacred rank. There are seldom more 
than three or four priests of the dignity of MooshtAhed in Persia*. 

Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, and to show no worldly 
bias; neither must they connect themselves with the king or the 
officers of government. They seldom depart from that character 

whole life of the mooshtfthed to be a coune of hypocrisy. Mahomedans are ofteu 
bigots, hot ieldom hypocrites ; and a very attentive observation of the diaracter and 
conduct , of the principal moosbthheds in Persia, has led me to form a very different 
conclusion regarding their general character, than that made (7 Koempfer. Several of 
those with whom I have been acquainted have appeared to me men of sincere piety 
and goodness ; and their chief duty, which is to defend the weak against the strongs 
appears singularly calculated to inspire and preserve sentiments and habits of virtue 
and rectitude. 

r 

* When I was in Persia, there 'were, I think, five of these high priests : Aga Ma« 
homed Aly, of Kermaitibah, (who haa been before mentioned,) Mcerza Abool Hussein, 
of Koom, and Hi^ Meer Mahomed Hussein, of Isfahan, were the most celebrated. 

Hajee Synd Hussein^ of Kaiveen, bad died five years before 1 first visited Persia : but 
his memmy was so' highly venerated, that his house continued to be considered a 
sanctuqry. 
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to which they owe their rank. . The reason is obvious: the moment 
they deviate, the charm is broken which constitutes their power; 
iiieu no longer solicit their advice or implore their protection ; nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of the country courting popu- 
larity by walking to their huiuble dwellings, and placing them on 
the seat of honour when they condescend to visit his court..' When 
a mooslitdhcd dies, his successor is always a person of the most 
eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order ; and, though he may be 
pointed out to the populace by others of the same class seeking 
him as an associate, it is rare to hear of any intrigues being employed 
to obtain this enviable dignity. 

The mooshtAheds of Persia exercise a great, though undefined, 
power over the courts of SlierrAli, or written law, the judges of 
which constantly submit cases to their superior knowledge; and 
their sentence is deemed irrevocable, unless by a mooshtAhed whose 
learning and sanctity are of acknowledged higher repute than that 
of the person by whom judgment has been pronounced. But 
the bcnchts which the inhabitants of Persia derive from the influence 
of these high priests is not Unuicd to their occiisional aid of the 
courts of justice ; the law is res|)cctcd on account of the character 
of its ministers; kings fear to attack the decrees of tribunals over 
which fliey may be said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their decision. Tlie sove- 
reign, when no others dare approach him,- cannot refuse to listen 
to a revered mooshtAhed when he becomes an intercessor for the 
guilty. The habitations of this high order of pries^b^ arc deemed 
sanctuaries for the oppressed ; and the hand of despotic power is 
sometimes taken off a city, because the monar^ .will not offend 
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a moosht^hed, who has chosen it for his residence, but who refoses ciiAP.xxni 
to dwell amid violence and injuslice. . 

The next in rank to the Moosht^hed is the Siiaikh-ul-lsl&m ; a tiw sbaikb. 
term which literally means, the elder, or chief of the faith;" but 
which, in its common sense, signifies the supreme judge of the court 
of Sherrfih, or written law. There is a shaikh-ul-isifim to every 
principal city in Persia : he is nominated by the king, from whom he 
receives a liberal salary : but it is a station in which the desire and 
wishes of the inhabitants arc almost invariably consulted, and one to 
which the individual is usually promoted, from a general belief of 
his superior sanctity and knowledge. These officers often attain a 
respect hardly inferior to that enjoyed by the mooshtfihed. They 
studiously avoid any open connexion with men in power; as even 
the appearance of such an intercourse would lose them the respect 
and confidence of the people, who are naturally very jealous of their 
independence and integrity. In large cities there is a Cauzee*, or ThcCnnec. 
judge,, under the shaikh-ul-islfiiu ; and the latter has in general the 
further aid of a<council of moollahs, or learned men, many of whom 
give their services gratuitously, in the hope of increasing their reputa- 
tion, or of recommending themselves to notice and employment. In 
the lesser towns there is only a cauzee ; and in villages they have 
seldom more than an inferior moollah, who cun read a few sentences 
of Arabic, which entitles him to perform the ceremonies at a marriage 
or funeral, to make out common dcfds, and to decide on plain 

* This office was originally snpi«mc civil judge in all Mnhomedan conntria: he 
still retains great powers in Turkey, though under the mufiy: and among the Maho« 
nwdan states in India be it the chief judge; but in Persia the ennzee it considered as 
under the sbaikh'atisl&m in all cities where that high office exists. 
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OHAP.x][ni and obvious cases. When sul^ects of intricacy occur, this officer 
refers to the cauzee. of the neighbouring town, by whom the cause is 
of^ carried bel^re the court of the riiaikh-ul<48ldm, or supreme 
judge of the provincial capital. 

TheMuftj, , There is also in Persian courts an officer who bears the namo of 
Mufty, but who has none of those great powers which are associated 
w)th that title in Turkey. , His duty is more to prepare an exposition 
of the case before tbe court, and to md widi his advice,' than to 
decide : but as this office requires a man of learning, liis opinion 
often influences the judgment of his superiors. 

The lower ranks of the priesthood in Persia arc seldom entitled 
to a share of that praise which has been bestowed upon some of the 
superior branches of this order. They neither enjoy, nor can expect, 
popular fame, as their situations are not permanent ; and they seldom 
rise by gradation to the hi^ier ranks of their profession. They arc 
exposed to great temptation ; and receive, with thdr office, but a 
very limited income. We can, therefore, believe that there is truth 
in those accusations which represent them as' being in general as 
ignorant as they are corrupt and bigoted. 

The art and venality of the cauzees and moollahs of Persia are 
often noticed by the writeis of that kingdom : and the character of 
this class has almost always been drawn in the harshest colours by 
European travellers. One eminent Christian merchant*, who resided 
many years in Persia, and who enligbliened Europe by his observe- 
tions on that country, states, that ** nothing but the establishment 
of the Urf, or customary law, which is admipist^^ 


* Chardin, 
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secular magistrates, could enable a person, not of the Maho> CBAEJCxm 
medan faith, to carry cm any comimerdal Iraasactions in Persia ; 
as the bigotry of the priests, and the strict letter of the only law 
“ which they administer, that of the Koran and the traditions, would 
“ operate to deprive him of every hope of justice.” This writer 
asserts, that “ when an application was made to the courts of 
“ fiherr&h against a bankrupt, that he was so sheltered* under its 
“ forms and prescriptive laws, that even his goods could not be 
« seized for the payment of his debts : but if the suit,” he adds, 

“ was transferred before the lay magistrate, who decided by the 
« customary law, it was only necessary to authenticate the demands 
** against him to obtain an order for the seizure and sale of his pro- 
“ perty to satisfy them.” 

The Urf, or customary law, which is administered by the kingf , 
his lieutenants, the rulers of provinces, governors of cities, lay magis- 

* The Mahomedan law against debtors is sniScieDtlj severe; and the creditor (if a 
Mahomedan,) has ^very means he could desire of recovering his property ; but the 
letter of the Sherr&h, or written law, is in no point favourable to what ate termed in 
its language ** unbelievers:” and we can believe that the bigoted ecclesiastics, by 
whom it was administered, were not even disposed to grant those the benefit of the 
law. ' 

t In the time of the Suffavean dynasty, we learn from Koempfer, Chardin, and 
others, that there was always « Dewan Beggce, or chief of the conucil, who superin* 
tended this department. That department does not, at this moment, exist. It was 
one of great power and influence : and the late Monarchs of Persia have probably been 
jealous of giviqg it to one of their principal nobles. The late Solimfin Khan Kujnr 
was for a day itjkA, Dewan Reggee, in order to adjust a ceremony when I first went 
to the Conrtof Persia; and it was alleged, that the person holding that high office 
represented the person bf the king. 
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ciiAP.xxni trates of towns, managers and collectors of districts, and heads of 
villages, aided 1^ all the di^rent subordinate officers who act under 
their authority, bean some resemblance, in its cognisance of petty 
offences,^ to that kind of authority which, in better ordered commu- 
nities, is vested in magistrates of police : but the magistrates in Persia 
always exercise the chief local authority, and consequently are above 
the law, instead of being checked by it. Their decrees are instantly 
enforced by the strong hand of power. They are prompt and arbi- 
trary in their decisions : and as they seldom bestow much time in 
the consideration of evidence, they are continually liable to commit 
injustice, even if their inlenlions are pure. The principal check 
upon them is the dread of superiors, to whom the injured may 
always appeal: but it is easier to explain the duties, than to 
describe the conduct of men, who regulate their actions by the 
varying disposition of the despot of the day, and are active and 
just, or corrupt and cruel, as he happens to be vigilant and virtuous, 
or avaricious and lyrannicaU 

The lowest of those intrusted with the administration of thelJrf, 
or customary law, hear complaints of all kinds, and summon evidence : 
and even the heads of villages arc allowed to inflict slight punishment, 
or impose small fines ; but if the crime be serious, the delinquent is 
sent to the person that holds the office of collector and. magistrate 
of the district*, whose power is more extensive: and when the case, 
cither from the magnitude of the property concerned, the rank of 
the parties, or the heinousness of the crime, appears above the 

I 

* This person is called Zanbit. He collects the reTenaM/aad exerciSiM a limited 
judicial anthoriiy. 
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collector's cognisance, he refers it to the goverporjof the province, £hap.xxi!I 
who is generally competent to decide, on all case^ that do not afl^t • 

life. But the power to put to death is ^dom delegate by the king, 
unless in cases when a country is in rebellion, or when the govern- 
ment is committed to one of the blood royal. In all other circum- 
stances, when an example is necessary, the proof of the guilt of the 
crhninal, taken, according to legal forms, before the court of Sherrih, 
or ** written law,” is sent to court, and a royal mandate is trans- 
mitted for his execution. 

The lay magistrates of Persia always hold their courts of justice 
publicly, which undoubtedly operates as a salutary check upon tlieir 
proceedings. These courts are sometimes very tumultuous, though 
the judge is always aided by a crowd of inferior officers, whose duty 
is to preserve order. The females, who attend these courts, are often 
the most vociferous ; for it is not permitted that the servants of the 
magistrates should silence them with those blows which, in cases of 
disturbance, they liberally inflict upon all others. 

The jurisdiction of the courts of written and customary law in 
Persia, neither is, nor can be, from the constitution of the latter, 
clearly defined. The sovereign and his ministers desire to promote 
this confusion of authority, which adds to their power and emolu- 
ment. But though in civil and criminal cases, appeals, or rather 
complaints, are carried from one of these courts to the other, all 
deeds, contracts, marriages, and divorces, must be drawn up by the 
officers of the Sherrfih, or “ written law and their decisions on such 

points are lec^ved as evidence in the court of the lay ma^strate; 

■ ••• 

who is also in the habit of continually referring to t^em all cases 

VOL. II. ’ 3 u 
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cnAP.xxiii which he desires (either from personal* or political reasons) 
should be decided by thdr authority: and, in criminal cases, 

' whm a Tegular procedure is adopted, the chief judge of the court 
of SherrAh pronounces sentence according to the decrees of the 
sacred law. 

The decisions of the courts of Persia, whether those of* written or 
customary law, arc speedily obtmned ; and a suit in them is attended 
with little apparent cost, though considerable sums are often given 
in bribes. The administration of the customary law, or Urf, is more 
summary than that of SherrAl), because it is more arbitrary. All 
forms and delays of law arise out of a respect for persons and pro- 
perty that is unknown to this branch of the administration of justice 
in Persia ; which always imitates, in its decisions, the promptness of 
that despotic authority from which it proceeds, and by which it is 
supported. 

It has been already stated, that the King of Persia deems himself 
vested with an authority independent of the law ; and considers that 
he can, from the prero^tive of his high condition, ‘take the life or 
seize the property of any one of his subjects: but it has been shown 
that the exercise of his absolute power is practically limited. In all 
cases where he does not personally decide, or delegate his arbitrary 
authority to others, the criminal law of Persia is administered in a 
manner conformable to what is laid down in the Koran.. Theft may 

* Id any case where a lay magistrate conceived his decision might involve him in 
dispute with any person of rank or influence, or when he feared he might, by the-punish- 
ment of a man of a tribe, excite a dangerous spirit of revenge, he would certainly refer 
the cose to. the court of Sherrftik 
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be foi^iven*, and murder compounded, if the party from whom the chap.xxu'i 
property is stolen, or the legal heir of the person that has been slain, 
are disposed to mercy. Mutilation for theft, though commanded' 
in the Koran, ^is rarely practised: but the king often inflicts capital 
punishment on those wIk) are convicted of having stolen to any large 
amount. .When a man or woman is murdered f, the moment the 
person by whom the act was perpetrated is discovered, the heir at 
law to the deccasfxl demands vengeance for the blood. Witnesses 
are examined ; and, if the guilt be established, the criminal is delivered 
into his hands, to deal with as he chooses. It is alike legtil for him 
to forgive him, to accept a sum of money as the price of blood, or to 
put him to death. This barbarous usage of committing the execu- 
tion of the law into the hands of the injured individual, is still prac- 
tised in Persia. It is only a few years ago:|: that the English 

* The Korea states, " If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands, in retribution 
“ for that which they have committed:" but adds, in a subsequent sentence, " Who- 
** ever shall repent, after his iniquity, and amend, verily God will be turned unto him ; 

" for God is indined to forgive, and to be merciful." It is from the spirit of the latter 
passage that commentators have inferred the right of forgiveness in those injured. 

t In ail cases of murder Mahomed has expressly commanded the law of retalia- 
tion. “ The free shall die for the free, the servant for the servant, and a woman for 
“ a woman but he adds, " He whom his brother shall forgive, may be prosecuted, 

" and obliged to make satisfaction, according to what is just; and a fine shall be set 
« upon him with humanity. This is indulgence from your Lord, and mercy : and he 
" who shall transgress after this, by killing the murtherer, shall be grievously punished." 

— Sale's Koran, Vol. I. page 30. 

Manslaughter is, according to the Koran, to be expiated by releasing a .believer 
from slavery, by paying a fine to the relations of the deceased, or by giving alms. 

1 1 received the account of this transaction from Mr. Ilankey Smith, late British 
resident at Abusheher. 
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resident at Abusheher saw three persons delivered into the hands of 
the relations of those whom they had murdered. They led their 
viedms bound to the burial ground, where they put them to death : 
but the part of the execution which appeared of most importance, 
was to make the infant children of the deceased stab the murderers 
with knives, and imbrue their little hands in the blood of those who 
had slain their father. The youngest princes of the blood that could 
hold a dagger were made to stab the assassins of the late Aga Maho- 
med Khan when they were executed ; and it has been before men- 
tioned*, that the successor of N4dir Shah sent one of the murderers 
of that monarch to the females of his haram, who, we are told, were 
delighted to become his executioners. 

In the time of the SuITavean kings, the court of the Dewan 
Beggee, or ** supreme criminal judge,'* not only passed its decisions 
upon the cases of murder and robbery which occurred in the metro- 
polis, but over the whole kingdom f. This court, we are told, took 
particular cognizance of four crimes : the knocking out of a tooth, 
or an eye, cases of rape, and of murder^. Other crimes, the same 
author states, were judged on the spot where they were committed, 
by the Haukim, or “ chief magistrate," who referred all civil suits to 
the Sherrdb, or “ court of written law but it is added, that it was 
the peculiar privilege of nobles, public ministers, and all king’s guests, 
including ambassadors and envoys from foreign slates, to have every 
suit they instituted, or that was brought against them, tried only in 
the court of the Dewan Beggee, or “ supreme judge.” Tlie sen- 
sible and observing traveller || who gives us this information, also 


• Vol. II. page 110. 


t Kcempfer. 


t Ibid. 


I Ibid. 
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states, that it was the {uinciple of the Urf, or “ customary law," 
to accommodate itself to the usages of the place where it was 
administered. This is still the practice: but the high office of 
Dewan Beggee no longer exists. Its powers are exercised by 
the monarch; who, however, in most instances where he has ap« 
pointed one of his sons to the government of a province, has 
vested him with the power of pronouncing and carrying into exe- 
cution the sentence of death upon convicted criminals, as well as 
of taking cognizance of, and punishing all other crimes, formerly 
noticed by the court of the Dewan Beggee, or “ chief criminal 
“ judge*.” 

The mode, as well as the degree, of punishment of offences, in 
cases decided by the Sherrdh, or “ written Jaw,” is the same in Persia 
as in all other Mahomedan countries : but when the sentence is pro- 
nounced by the king, or by those governors or military commanders 
to whom he has delegated his authority, the punishment varies ac- 
cording to the disposition of the arbitrary will by which it is inflicted. 
For lesser offences, fines, flogging, and the bastinado, arc the most 
common punishments. Torture is seldom used, but to make men 
reveal hidden treasures. The inhuman practice of taking out the 
eyes has long disgraced Persia. The objects of this barbarity arc 
usually persons who have aspired to, or arc supposed likely to aspire 
to the throne. It is also inflicted upon chiefs of tribes, whom it is 
desirable to deprive of power, without putting them to death ; and 

* There was formerly, and is still, an officer in the courts of justice called Vakeel- 
ul-Raya, or " the advocate of the people.” The very continuance of the name of this 
officer, even though bis duties may be dormant, proves that there is - a desire to have 
the reputation of attention to justice. 
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cHAP.xm instances occur, as has been related, where this punishment is inflicted 
on the male inhabitants of a city that has rebelled, in order to strike 
terror by a dreadful example. The common mode of putting criminals 
to death in Persia, is by strangling, by decajntation, or by stabbing : 
but, in cases of enormity, or where there is a desire to make an im- 
pression of terror*, or to gratify a passion of revenge, inventive cruelty 
endeavours to discover new ways of adding to the suflerings of its 
victims. These are sometimes doomed to have their existence 
terminated by protracted torture; at others, are empaled, or have 
their limbs lorn asunder by the elastic rebound of the branches of 
trees that have been bent for the purpose An instance has been 
given of a barbarous chief associating the idea of a luxurious enjoy- 
ment with the horrors of the most cruel death, by making a garden 
of his enemies;!:; and the history of Persia abounds with examples 
too shocking to be related, of tyrants glutting their vengeance, by 
subjecting their enemies, before tliey granted them the mercy of 
death, to the most shameless insults, and horrid injuries. 

In Persia women are seldom publicly executed || ; nor can their 
crimes, from their condition in society, be often of a nature to demand 

* 1 find in Mr. Jukes’s Journal an account of a dreadful punishment that took 
place at Teheran, when he was tliere in 1810. A slave had poisoned the family 
he served. Thongh they all recovered, by the instant application of remedies, the man 
was fully convicted, and sentenced by the king to be hung by the heels in the common 
market-place, and cut up in the same manner as a butcher does the carcass of a sheep : 
but be was denied the mercy shown to that animal, of having his throat cut before he 
was quartered. t Vide Vol. I. page 73. t Vide Vol. II. page LOS. 

II When the case is veiy. aggravated, an example is made. Some time ago, at 
Tabreez, a woman, who bad poisoned her husband, was east headlong from a high tower 
by the common executioner. 
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such examples : but they are exposed to all the vicdence and injustice cuap.xxiit 
of domestic tyranny ; and innocent females are too often included in 
the punishment of their husbands and fethcrs; particularly where 
those are of high rank. Instances frequently occur where women 
are tortured to make them reveal the concealed wealth of which they 
are supposed to have a knowledge; and when a nobleman, or 
minister, is put to death, it is not unusual to give away his wives 
and daughters as slaves ; and sometimes (though rarely) tliey are 
bestowed on the lowest classes in the community *. This usage is 
defended on the ground of the necessity of making terrible examples 
of men who fill high stations ; and it is argued, that nothing is so 
likely to deter others from equal guilt, iis the dread of having their 
families exposed to similar dishonour: but no reasoning can recon- 
cile our minds to a practice, which is at once infamous, inhuman, 
and unjust; and which marks, perhaps, beyond all others that 
have been stated, the wanton atrocity of a despotic and barbarous 
power*!*. 

The king nominates the Beglerbcgs or governors of provinces, Segierbega, 
and Haukims or governors of cities, who are not required, as a 
matter of course, to be natives of the place of their government; 
nor is it necessary that the Darogah, or lieutenant of police, who 
acts immediately under the Haukim or governor, should be so: 

* There are instances of the wives of men of high rank being given to mule 
driven. 

t The inhabitants of the Turkish provinces in the vicinity of Penia, who are far 
irom being civilized, have a right, from their opposite usage of the females of criminals 
of rank, to speak of this practice with horror and indignation. 
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cHAP.xxni but the Kalanter, or chief magistrate of the city, and the Kut* 
khodahs, or magistrates of different wards, though nominated by 
Kut.iihodah (be king, must as necessarily be selected from the most respectable 

idocted by the ® ^ 

people. natives of the city, as the members of the corporation of any 
city or town in England. Though these officers are not formally 
elected, we may assert that the voice of the people alfrays points 
them out: and it may be further stated, that if the king should 
appoint a magistrate disagreeable to the citizens, he could not 
perform his duties, which require that all the weight he derives 
from personal consideration should aid the authority of office. In 
small towns or villages the voice of the inhabitants in the nomination 
of their Kut-khodah, or head is still more decided ; and if one 
is named whom they do not approve, their incessant clamour 
produces either his voluntary resignation or removal. These facts 
are important ; for there cannot be a privilege more essential to the 
welfare of a people, than that of choosii^ or even influencing the 
choice of their magistrates. It is true*that these cannot always 
screen them from the hand of power, and they are'ofren compelled 
to become the instruments of oppression; but still the popularity with 
their fellow-citizens, which caused thpir elevation, continues to be 
their strength ; and in the common exercise of their duties they ex- 
hibit every attention to their comfort, happiness, and interests. , It is 
important to state in this place, that in every city or town of any 

* The head of the village is sometimes called Reis, which is an Arabic phrase, and 
signifies the head person, or chief in authority. The nse of this term in Persia is, I 
believe, confined to those districts which are inhabited by persons descended from 
the tribes of Arabia. 
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consequence* the merchants* tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, ciiai’.xxiii 
liave each a head, or rather a representative*, who is cliurged with 
the peculiar interests of his class* and conducts all their concerns 
with the governor of the town, lliis person is chosen by the com- 
munity to which he belongs* and is appointed by the king. He is 
seldom removed from his situation* except on the complaint of those 
whbse representative he is deemed ; and even they must bring for- 
ward and substantiate charges of neglect or criminal conduct* before 
he is degraded from the elevation to which their respect had raised 
him. 

It must be obvious that no general description of the administra- Adiuiuistra- 
tion of justice can comprehend the various communities which form 11“" ILmn^ 
the population of an empire like Persia. It has been before men- 
tioued that the military part of the inhabitants of that country are 
divided into tribes, who derive their origin from dilferent nations. 

The Turkish from Turkistan* or Tartary; the Arabs from Arabia; 
and the original tribes of Persia, consisting of Kurdish, ].iac* Zund, 
and many othcis. All these tribes, though speaking diflerent lan- 
guages* have nearly similar customs. They usually dwell in tents ; 
subsist upon their flocks, or the chase ; and change their residence 
with the season. The system of the internal government of the whole 
of this race of men is nearly the same. They profess the Maho- 
medan religion: and, consequently* acknowledge the authority of 
the written law as laid down in the Koran and the traditions. 

During the reign of the Suf^vean kings* tlic Sudder-ul-Suddoor* 


* This persoD is termed W,asta-asanar, or " the mediator or representative of his 
class." 
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ciiAP.xxiii or “ chief pontiff” appointed a Cauzce, or judge, to every one 
of the principal tribes of Persia: and the power of this person 
formed a considerable check upon the chief of the tribe. NRdir 
Shah, when he abolished the office of Sudder-ul-Suddoor, changed 
this system ; and the only persons of a religious character who at 
present remain with the tribes are moollahs, who can perform 
marriage ceremonies, give names to children, or repeat the prayers 
at a funeral. In any cases of importance that they have occasion 
to refer to the courts of ShcrrA,h, they apply to the cauzee, or 
shaikh-ul-isl4m, of the nearest town. 

The customary law of these tribes differs materially from that 
of the rest of the population : they have, in fact, a separate system 
of jurisdiction. Besides the chief, there are persons at the head 
of each division, or branch, who are called elders. These are in 
general cither nearly or remotely related to the chief, and form 
the magistracy of the triix; in peace, and its officers in war. Their 
station is, like that of their chieftain, hereditary. It is from one 
of this body of elders that the latter, when he 'does not reside 
with the tribe, must select his deputy. The person he appoints 
to this office has as much power over the tribe as a governor 
of a city has over its inhabitants: and although his rule, from 
the habits of those uuder him, is in some instances more lenient 
and patriarchal, it is in others more absolute, from possessing more 
of a military character; but, generally speaking, both the chiefs 
of tribes and those they depute to govehi in their absence, are 
carefvd to presen’e the temper and attachment of their followers. 
To this o)>servation, however, there are ^(j[|^ent exceptions ; and 
these petty rulers, when powerful, are often both cruel and oppressive.. 
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It is not easy to describe with accuracy the rude system of judi- 
cature which prevails in this class of the inhabitants of Persia. 
Common cases arc decided upon by the chief, or his deputy, in a 
manner similar to the lay magistrate of a city. When, however, 
a person of any consequence is concerned, the proceeding is not 
so summary: a council or meeting of elders is called, and the 
qubstion is fully discussed, and decided by a majority of voices. 
Any man of family has the privilege to claim this trial, and it 
would be deemed oppressive to refuse it. In a dispute between 
inferior persons it cannot be demanded as a matter of right, but 
is often assembled by a chief or his deputy, who desires popularity, 
as the tribe almost invariably accord in the justice of a sentence 
passed by this tribunal. 

The council above mentioned is not formed of any determinate 
number. If it be to deeide on any dispute relative to land, the prin- 
eipal landholders form the council *. If on a case of debt, the chief 
elders, and the friends both of the debtor and creditor, meet to 
adjust it. When a murder is committed, the relations of the 
deceased and those of the murderer are summoned before it; and if 
both belong to the tribe, they are admitted to the assembly. The 
moollah of the tribe usually forms one of the council, and expounds, 
when required, the holy law. This council has generally for its 
object the accommodation of the dispute between the parties which 
come before it, and it appears to have been constituted to preserve 
harmony in the tribe f; but when it cannot accommodate the 

• Penian MS. 

t About eight yean high noble, of the tribe of,.Kujur, was suspected 

of treason. The r^gj^jlgkoitarcb assembled a jaunkhoo, or " council of elders,” 
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cHAP.xxni diifei'ence, its authority is given to support the law. Among the 
wandering tribes, as among citizens, if a debtor refuse payment 
after a cauzee has signed a decree that the demands against him are 
just, he is either allowed a moderate period to make his pajTments 
good, or all his property is seized, and divided in equal shares 
among his creditors*. A murderer, when the crime* is proved, 
is given up to the heir of the deceased -f* to do what he chooses 
with him] either to forgive, to take tlie price of bloody, or to 
put the criminal to death. It is almost always the object of the 
council of elders to compound for murder; and they arc more 
anxious to do this when the parties are of different tribes ; for if 

of the tribei before whom he laid all the proofs of his guilt. They sentenced him 
to be severely punished and disgraced. This was a remarkable instance of an 
absolute sovereign preferring the exercise of his patriarchal power as chief of a 
tribC| to that of his prerogative as King of Persia, 

* The same law regarding bankrupts prevails among the inhabitants of all Maho- 
medan countries. In Pcrsiai as has been before statedi the power of the magistrate 
corrects the defects of the religious code, in cases where Jews, Christians, or Hindoos, 
are creditors. 

t If the heir he not twelve years of age, the murderer is confined till he reaches 
that age. It was upon the pretext of attending to this law, that Abbas the Great 
evaded the punishment of the person whom he had employed to murder his eldest son, 
the Prince Sufifee Meerza. — Vide VoLI. p. .56®. 

% The price of blood, as stated in the Koran, is one hundred camels, and freeing 
a Moslem from captivity ; but this verse, like every other in that volume, has been 
variously interpreted ; and, as far as we can judge from»the practice in Persia, this fine 
is not regulated by any precise rul^, but depends chiefly on the power the one party 
has of paying, and the other of exacting. It is also affeeted by the rank of the party ; 
and the most cnormousisums have been sometimes gil|||^|^jj||^ a tribe to forgive 
the blood of one of their chiefs. 
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pride, or any other modve, prevent this settlement, and the offender ciiap.xxiii 
is screened from justice, the heir of the person murdered, and his 
relations, feel disgraced till they can obtain revenge. In these 
cases,* where the party has not force to compel justice, assassina- 
tion is applauded, though it almost always occasions more mur- 
ders, and interminable blood feuds*. It is very usual for the heir 

a 

* These feuds are most prevaleul when the country is most distracted. An ambi- 
tious chief employs those who desire to revenge personal or family wrongs to promote 
his cause. Many instances might be mentioned to show the action of this spirit of 
revenge. I know none more remarkable than that which recently occurred between 
the families of the chief of the tribe of Shuftee and that of the governors of Rcshl, the 
capital of the small province of Ghilan. A MS, in my possession contains the follow- 
ing statement of this feud, or rather family war. in the time of Shah Sultan 
Hussein, Kassim Khan Shuftee slew Aga Kuinal, Governor of Resht, whose son, 

Aga Jumal, slew Kurreem, the son of Kassim, who had murdered his father, Aga 
Raffeah, the brother of Kassim, slew Aga Jumal, and revenged his nephew. 

'' Hed&yct Khan, the son of Aga Jumal, slew Aga RalTcah, and five of his brothers 
and nephews : a child, called Aga Aly, the son of Kassim, was the only person of 
the family of Shuftee that was preserved. HedSiyct Khan desiring to employ the 
** tribe of Shuftee, was compelled to put this child at their head, as they refused to serve 
except under one of the blood of tlieir chief. Aga Aly made his escape ; and when he 
attained his sixteenth year, he was aided by Aga Mahomed Khan in an attempt to 
** revenge his father, uncle, and brother. He succeeded in taking Hcdfiyet Khan, 

** whom he slew. Two of that chiefs sons, Hussein Aly and Futteh Aly, were sent to 
the Persian Court ; and when the present king obtained the throne, he gave the 
former a small force to endeavour to recover Ghilan. This chief ordered two of his 
men to conceal themselves in a wood to assassinate Aga Aly, as he passed along a 
'' road in their vicinity : they were successful in doing so ; and the relations of that chief, 

** alarmed at his fate, fled to the island of Lankcroon, and claimed the protection of 
** Moost&ph& Khan Talishi^l^fVeigning monarch invited theiiAo return to their family 
possessions of Shufl^^^ On his sending a sealed Koran, as the most sacred of all 
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CHAP.xxm of a person who has been murdered to demand, not only goods 
and horses, but one or more of the nearest female relations* of 
the murderer in marriage: and this is deemed the best of all 
modes of ending the feud, as it binds those in ties of kindred 
who were betbre the most inveterate enemies. 

The tribes of Persia have very difterent usages relative to for« 
givcncss of murder: sonic have a pride in being considered im- 
placable, and invariably exact life for life ; but this is certainly not 
common. If a person belonging to a tribe desire forgiveness for 
a murder that he has committed, it is usual for him to hang a 
sword round his neck with a black cord, and to go iu that sup- 
pliant manner to the heir, and declare, when he approaches him, 
that he comes to receive his doom. Though the laws of honour 
almost always restrain his enemy from putting him to death, it is 
very rare that even the mandates of his superiors can compel one of 
these fierce barbarians to save his life by what he deems an unmanly 


** pledgcsi they caaie back ; but they thought of nothing but revenge : day and night 
they watched the movements of Hussein Kooli : at lust one of the brothers of Aga 
Aly succeeded in shooting him as he was riding along the road. There has yet/’ 
the writer who gives this account states, appeared no man of courage among the 
descendants of Hedfiyct Khan; but the murdered Hussein Kooli has left an infant 
** son ; and if this boy,” he adds, prove worthy of his familyi he will no doubt 
revenge the blood of bis father.” 

At the period this account was written, A. D. 1810, the feud between the families of 
Shuftce and lleslit had continued about seventy years. 

* The person who receives a bri&e in this manner neither pays the enstomary sums 
to his father-in-law, nor settle.s a dowry on his wife. It is not unusual to demand two or 
three females from the;: family of the murderer, for the^ei( and nearest relations of the 
deceased. 
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and abjeci; submission. When a man of a wandering tribe, or ciiAP.xxin 

a poor citizen, who has committed murder, is condemned to pay 

the price of blood, but cannot raise the amount required, it is 

customary to oblige him to wear a large iron collar round his 

neck, and to beg from all he meets, till he collect enough to 

discharge the fine. The persons who carry this symbol of their 

guilt and repentance are the most importunate of mendicants. 

* 

The crimes of rape or of adultery are, among the w’andering 
tribes in Persia, of very rare occurrence, and are almost always 
punished with death, which is generally inflicted by the hands of 
the nearest relation of the females whose honour has been violated*. 

The promiscuous manner in which these tribes live, admit of no 
laxity upon this point, as such could not fail of producing general 
depravity. The consequence is, that the chastity of their females is 
guarded'by usages that are never infringed with impunity : and in 
cases of adultery, both parties arc often the victims of jealousy and 
revengef ; and if the fact be proved, the murderer is always ap- 
plauded for having vindicated his insulted honour. 

If the chief of a tribe commit any open act of treason or of 
hostility against the government, the king, if he can seize him, 
deprives him of sight, or puts him to death, without hesitation : 
but if he has merited capital punishment for any other crime!); 
than treason, the case is referred to the Sherrdh, or ** court of 
** written law,” that his blood may not rest upon the monarch. 

* Fenian MS. 

t When I asked a wclUiurormed chief of one of these tribes what punishment was 
inflicted on a female who Was^' proved an adulteress, he answered, that her father, 
her husband, or her son, cut her to pieces ! | Fenian MS. 
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ciiAPJixin II is not unusual, ^vhcn a man of inferior rank belonging lo a 
tribe, but in the king’s immediate employ, merits death, for the 
king to make him over to his chief, tvho usually repays the con- 
fidence reposed in him by liis inimcdiate execution. All ’these 
circumstances, as connected with the administration of justice 
among the military tribes of Persia, are calculated to* ** show Uiat 
they are governed by customs essentially different from those ‘of 
the inhabitants of towns and villages ; and that they are, in some 
degree, shielded by their habits, their union, and strength, from 
that oppression, to which some of the other classes in Persia are 
subject 

With respect to the interference of the king with the internal 
administration of the wandering tribes, it can only be said that it 
continually fluctuates. Those, over whom circumstances give him 
power, allow him to do what he pleases; while the same tribe, 
differently situated, would revolt if he offered the slightest infringe- 
ment of their usages. By the constitution of these tribes, they should 
be governed through their chief, whom it is always the object of the 
court to render a subservient instrument of its will : but still the 
influence of the head of the tribe continues, under all circumstances*, 
with a force that can hardly be credited, except by those who have 
been in the habit of contemplating the bigoted tenacity with which 

* The author of a memoir od the chiefs of Kborassan, after giving an account of 
JaafFer Khan, late ruler of Nishaporc, and now in confinement at Teheran, states, the 
“ tribe of Byfit, though treated with great kindness, still continue to desire the return 
of their cruel chief, JaaffefiKhan; and they are not withheld, by the memory of his 

** oppression and injustice, from saving all they can from their small means, and secretly 
** transmitting it for his support.” 
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men, bom in such communities, preserve the first and deepest impres- charxihi 
sion made upon their mind, of the virtue, as well as necessity, of an 
inviolable attachment to thdr hereditary lord. 

Tlie Bukhteefiree*, and several other tribes, can hardly be said 
to have ever entirely submitted to the Kings of Persia. Guarded 
by their inaccessible mountains, these rude races continue to be 
ruled by their own customs, apd admit of hardly any interference 
on the part of the officers of government in their internal jurisdic- 
tion. They consent to furnish a body of their youth as soldiers, 
and to pay a small tribute, that they may obtain a share of the 
produce of some of the fine vallies that lie at the foot of the hills 
which they inhabit; and every effort is made to encourage them 
to occupy those plains, not merely with the view of rendering 
them more tangible to the laws of the country, but to prevent (by 
giving them an interest in the general peace and order of society,) 
those frequent predatory attacks which they are in the habit of 
making upon the more peaceable and civilized part of the population 
of the kingdom. 

The- Arabian tribes, who are settled along the shores and on the 

islands of the Persian Gulf, continue to follow many of the usages of 

their ancestors. The interference of the king, or his officers, in the 

internal rule of these tribes, depends upon the state of subjection in 

which they are to his government'; and that varies with those events 

which tend to weaken or strengthen his authority over the part of 

* 

his kingdom which they inhabit. All the tribes who dwell upon the 

* The Bakhteefiree and Fylee tribes inhabit the ranges of mountains which 
stretch from Isfahaa to Shnster, and from the latter city to near Kermanshab. 
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cuAP.xxiii continent of Persia, when the country is at peace, may be deemed 
subject to the authority of the officers of the government : but 
these seldom exercise any control over the inhabitants of the 

I 

■ islands*, even when the latter profess an allegiance to the Monarch 
of Persia. 

It is the custom in Persia for the prineipal officers of the empire, 
and the chiefs of tribes, who are employed or dwell at a distance, to 
have a part of their family at the capital. These hostages (for such 
they are deemed,) arc always watched, but seldom strictly guarded, 
unless where the person, for whose fidelity they arc a pledge, is sus- 
{rected of treason. When he actually rebels, they are sometimes put 
to death : but examples of this severity arc not frequent. The dread 
of their occurrence, however, while it retains numbers in the path of 
duty, makes every ruler, who is at all independent, refuse, as long as 
he is able to do so, to comply with this custom ; and his consenting 
to send his eldest son, or any part of his family, to remain at court, 

is always considered as a token of complete submission. 

1 

The condition of the prineipal feudatories of Persia has been 
noticed. These, though they acknowledge the paramount j)owcr of 
the monarch, have always denied his right of interference in the in- 
ternal government of their country. The \V aly or Prince of Georgia, 
whose territories have recently become a province of Russia, held, for 
many years, the first rank among those great tributaries. The Waly 

* At present, almost all the islands in the Gulf of Persia majr be deemed intend- 
eiit of the king of that country. The small island of Kharruck is the only one in 
which there is a garrison of his troops. He, however, claims a right of sovereignty 
over them all. 
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of Ardelan, iu Kurdistan, still enjoys the dignity and privileges that ciiAp,xxiti 
belonged to his ancestors. This chief exercises all the functions of 
a sovereign within the limits of his hercditai^ possessions. His 
systefti of government is, in its general features, tlic same as tliat 
established in other parts of Persia, only that his personal authority 
is limited by the situation in which he is placed ; for he is checked 
in 'the exercise of his power by the fear of the superior lord, as 
well as the necessity of preserving that attachment to his person 
which constitutes his strength. 

Though there arc several cities in Kurdistan, the military tribes 
of that country seldom inhabit cither towns or considerable villages ; 
nor do they assemble, except for purposes of war, in large encamp- 
ments. The dwelling of the native of this province is often soli- 
tary; and whether the Kurds reside in houses or tents, it is sel- 
dom that more than a few families dwell together. This custom, 
whether it arises from the nature of the country*, or from ad- 
herence to ancient usage, is calculated to retard every progress 
to improvement. We have, indeed, evidence of the inhabitants 
of this country continuing in an unchanged state for more than 
twenty centuries f. Neither the rays of civilisation which enlight- 
ened Persia under Nousheerwan, nor those that shone upon the 
neighbouring provinces of Arabia and Turkey under the most 
celebrated of the caliphs, ever penetrated amid the wilds of Kur- 
distan, though these were situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Ctesiphon and of Bagdad. The Kurd saw and despised a know- 

* The Leighees are r^nftkable for having their habitations similar to the Kurds. 

t Vide Yol. II. pSge 807. 
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CHAP.XXIII Jedge, which was accompanied by an effeminacy and luxury that 
rendered man more subject to the oppression and cruelty of his 
rulers. He preferred the savage freedom which he enjoyed amid his 
rugged mountains, and felt a pride in the privations and hardships to 
which he was exposed, when he regarded them as associated with his 
independence. It is not surprising that religion should ‘never have 
made any great progress amid such a people. There is no prtx>f 
of their ever having been zealous followers of the worship of 
Zoroaster ; and though they now profess the faith of Mahomed, they 
are, in general, not only inattentive to the substance, but careless in 
the observance of the ceremonies it prescribes. In Sennah, which is 
the capital of Ardelan, and in some of the other towns, there are 
mosques and priests ; and in these, the ShcrrMi, or “ written law," is 
observed in nearly the same manner as in other parts of Persia. The 
pnncipal distinction arises from most of the inhabitants of Kurdistan 
being Soonees; and their laws are, consequently, founded on the 
interpretation of tlic authorities which are respected by that sect. 
Among the ruder tribes of this province, the SherrRb, or " written 
** law," meets with little attention. They continue to be governed 
by the usages of their forefathers, and yield an obedience to their 
chief, which he repays by his protection, and by exercising his 
authority, on all occasions, with the utmost regard to their customs 
and prejudices *. 

* A remarkable instance of this occurred when I visited Persia in 1810. I was en- 
camped at a village called Z&gh&i situated within twenty-five miles of Sennah, the 
capital of Ardelan. The officer who attended os Mehmfind&r, or entertainer,” to the 
mission on the part of the Waly, informed me, that a man of the tribe of Soorsoor 
(some families of which were encamped within a mile,) had, the day before, murdered 
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There are several disteicts in Kurdistan whpse inhabitants pco- cuap.xxiii 
fess allegiance to the Monarch of Persia, but who arc even more 
independent of all attempts at interference with their internal govern- 
ment* than the province of Ardelan, because their mountains are 
more inaccessible. Among these, one of the most remarkable is a 

branch of the'tribe of PldkSry *, who dwell in that loflty ridge of hills 

■ 

his father. He will, of course, be put to death,” I observed. ** I do not think be 
will,” said the mehm&nd&r : “ he is himself heir, and there is no one to demand the 
" blood ." — ** Will not the prince of the country take care that this parricide does 
not escape ?” — The Waly,” he coolly replied, ** cannot interfere^ in a case like 
** this, unless appealed to : and, after all,” said he, " if the affair be agitated, the 
murder will be compounded. Among Kurds, who arc always at war,” he added, 

** the life of an active young man is much loo valuable, to be taken away on 
account of a dead old one!” 

* This petty state, if wc can credit those accounts wc receive of it, have continued, 
for centuries, to enjoy more freedom than almost any other Asiatic tribe or nation can 
boast. Their ruler is a direct descendant from Juz-u-deen Sheer, a chief of the tribe 
of llfikSlry, who was Governor of Van when the Ameer Timour attacked that province. 

Ilicy are represented as constant in their allegiance to this family, except when serious 
complaints are urged against the reigning representative. On such occasions, the 
Agas, or heads of the different branches of the tribes,” whose condition is also 
hereditary, assemble, and summon him to attend. His conduct is tried ; and if a 
majority of voices decide that be is unfit to rule, a particular leader places a pair of 
slippers before him. The chief immediately rises; and, putting them on, walks out 
of the assembly. The next heir succeed : but the discarded ruler is protected in the 
enjoyment of the personal property of his family. We are assured, that all the usages 
of this community display the same character ; and that, in their internal administra- 
tion, the lowest individual is treated with respect aud consideration by his superiors. 

There it an account of this tribe in the History of Kurdistan. I received some 
curious anecdotes of their 'fiitges from an intelligent officer who accompanied roe from 
Tabreez, and had long lived in the neighbourhood. He told me, that they were 
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cuAP.xxia wliich lies immediately west of the Lake of Oormia, and approaches 
the vicinity of the Town of Sdlm&s, in Aderbijao. 

Several of the chiefs of Khorassan, who profess allegiance to 
the Kings of Persia, are as independent of his authority, in the 
internal rule of their possessions, as the Waly of Ardelan : but 
their situation differs from his in this essential respect: he inherits 
a power which has been enjoyed by his ancestors for many edn- 
tnries ; theirs is of recent usurpation ; and its destruction, and the 
subjugation of their principalities to a similar condition with the 
other parts of Persia, would be considered as the natural and just 
consequence of the reestablishment of the royal authority : whereas, 
any attempt to reduce Kurdistan to that condition, would be deemed 
a departure from the policy of the wisest and most powerful of the 
Monarchs of Persia, who have always respected the rights of the 
chiefs and the inhabitants of that country : and we may here notice a 
remarkable fact in proof of this observation, that, though some of 
their rulers boast a descent from the family of Mahomed, neither 
Arabian nor Tartar tribes have ever permanently settled in that greaf 
province. 

Made of cou The mode of collecting the revenue in Persia is so intimately con- 
nected with the general administration of justice, that the subjects 

Its amount, bg separated. The same officer sometimes presides over 

both : and this union of power is favourable or unfortunate for the 

seldom engaged in internal wars : but that, recently, after the majority had decided 
to depose a ruler, the Aga, whose duty k was to place the slippers, had refused 
to do so. This had prodnqjed a division; and Abbas Meerza, the Prince Royal 
of Persia, had interfered in favour of the deposed chief, but had failed in bis efforts to 
restore him to his authority. 
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inhabitants of the country, according to the personal character of the ciup.xxiu 
ruler in whom it is vested. 

The fixed revenue of Persia, which amounts at present to about 
three millions sterling, is chiefly derived from the produce of crown 
and government lauds*, from taxes and imposts upon the landed 
property of individuals, and upon every spehics of goods and mer- 
chandise. Before the time of Nddir Shah, a great proportion of 
land had been granted for the support of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, which had been equally enriched by the generosity of 
the Kings of the Sufiavean dynasty, and by the piety of their 
subjects. Personal estates had also increased during the long period 
of tranquillity which Persia had enjoyed under Uiis dynasty to 
a very great extent: but NUdir, as has been before statedf, seized 
that property which had been appropriated for the support of the 
ecclesiastical body; and amid the revolutions that have succeeded 
his usurpation, almost all the principal families of Persia have 
perished, and their estates fallen into the possession of the crown. 

A very small portion of that territory which once belonged to 
the hierarchy of the country has been restored. The priests are 
at present chiefly supported by pecuniary stipends ; and a deduction 
from the revenue is admitted in every province to pay the judges of 


* Chardin, in his account of the revenue of Persia, makes a distinction between 
what he terms royal domains and government lands ; the former, he observes, are more 
particularly at the disposal of the king. The domains, as he uses this term in opposi- 
tion to Kh&les&li, or " government lands," means the royal estates that have been long 
appropriated to support palaces, and certain parts of the royid household and establish- 

t Vide Vol. II. page 105. 


ment. 
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CIIAP.XXIII the courts of Sherr&h, to keep colleges and mosques in repmr, and to 
maintain religious establishments*. 

Crown lands are cultivated by the peasantry of the province on 
terms f very favourable to the cultivator. When the crop has been 
measured I by an ofheer appointed for the purpose, if the seed be 
supplied by government, it is returned, and ten per cent of ^he 
whole is next put aside for reapers and thrashers; after which the 
crop that remains is equally || ^divided between the cultivator and 
the king. Lands that are the property of individuals! uccord- 


* I possess no documents that can enable me to state, with any correctness, the 
exact provision made for the priesthood in Persia. The Moosht&heds, or chief pontifis, 
usually live upon their own means, or have lands assigned them. If there are any fVukf, 
or ** charity lands,” in the province to which they belong, they are placed under their 
management. The Paish-Nhm&z, or chief officiating priests, at the mosques, have 
often a salary from four to twelve hundred piastres per annum : but many of the most 
respected of their class perform the duty gratuitously. The shaikh-ul-isl&m, cauzee, 
&c. have all fixed salaries. In the City of Isfahan, the sums paid to persons of this 
description were estimated at ten thousand tomans per annum. The annual pay of the 
shaikh-ul-islhm at Shiraz was two thousand tom&ns. 

t These terms arc said to have been first settled by Nousheerwan the Just. They 
are certainly of great antiquity. 

The crop is measured on the ground. The expression in the Persian MS. from 
which I write is, " at it stands” which evidently means before it is reaped. 

II In one account it is stated, that this mode varies, and that die cultivator, in some 
parts of the kingdom, pays two thirds to the king. 

I The estates of individuals are of different tenures : some free; others pay a small 
quit rent; and some of a tenure not unlike (hif copyhold : they are held by deeds for 
^ ninety-nine years, renewable on paying the fine of a year's rent.— Vide Chaboin, 
Vol. V. page 383, new edit. 
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ing to their situation in respect to water. When that is certain, ciiap.xxiii 
and obtained from a flowing stream, tliey pay twenty per cent of 
their produce, after deducting seed and the allowance before staled 
for reapers and. thrashers. If watered from aqueducts* * * § , they pay 
fifteen per cent; and if from wells, or reservoirs, only five. The 
dqty on estates is generally farmed by the owners, which prevents 
trouble and vexatious interference of the subordinate officers of the 
revenue with the landholder. 

Every encouragement is held out to the cultivators to sow those 
government lands, the crops of which depend solely upon rain. If 
the cullivalor find the seed, ten per centf only is demanded for 
the king. This crop is sometimes abundant, but often fails alto- 
gether. This description of land,’ if it belong to individuals, is 
seldom cultivated ; when it is, the proprietor pays five per cent 
oil the actual produce. 

The mode of settlement that has been described, applies to 
what is termed the summer harvest;];. In that of winler||, rice is 
the only grain, the cultivation of which is regulated by the same 
rules. The seed of every thing else that is sown at this season § 

* There is nothing of greater value in Persia than water : and the government con- 

struct and keep aqueducts in repair: but the cultivator is usually made to pay for 
watering his fields and garden in a proportion that exceeds the expenditure, and con- 
stitutes the right of supplying water into a source of revenue. 

t Another MS, states twenty per cent : but when this is the case, it is probable 
goprnnient find the seed. % The Shutvee. || Syfee. 

§ What has been said regarding the harvest, chiefly applies to the provinces 
of Irak, Aderbijan, and part of Pars, where the summer crop, as it is termed, is 
reaped between the middle of the month of June and the end of July. In the more 

VOL. II. . 'v 3 p 
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of the year is furnished by the cultivator. The crop is divided into 
three parts, of which one only is the property of government. Pri- 
vate estates pay ten per cent of the produce on winter crops. 

I 

The above may be assumed as the general principles by which 
the collection of revenue from land, in most of the provinces of 
Persia, is adjusted. Local circumstances and usages may make 
the amount of the government share vary in some parts of tlie 
kingdom ; but the difference is immaterial. The compact between 
the owners and cultivators of land and the government is simple, 
and well understood by all parties. The former often pay a con- 
siderable proportion of their rent in kind. This, however, is regu- 
lated by convenience, usage, and the ability of the cultivators. 
Some villages, of which the inhabitants are poor, pay the government 
share almost entirely in kind : but when the farmer has wealth, he 
generally prefers making cash payments for the whole, as he avoids, 
by that means, the interference of the inferior officers of the revenue 
department. According, however, to the general and established 
rule, the cultivator should pay half in money and half in kind*. 

arid regions of Persia it is much earlier. At Shuster, and in almost all the provinces 
of Khuzistan and Deishestan, the seed is put into the ground in the latter end of 
November or beginning of December. 

* I find it mentioned in a note upon a statement of the revenuM of Persia, that for 
every tomln that is paid in money, one khurwfir, or ass load of grain, is alsoTevied. 
The khurwftr of grain is one hundred Tabreez maunds, about seven hundred pounds 
weight: and the fixed price, when it is taken in money, as it generally is, ought to be 
one tomfin per khurwftr; so that the amount in kind is equal to that in madi^ Of 
late years, however, government have often exacted at the rate of one totoftn and a 
half, and even two tomftns, per khurwftr. 
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The general mode of settling for large tracts of land does not of CHAPjutm 
course apply to rich and highly manured fields, or to gardens in the 
immediate vicinity of towns. This is the only kind of land that 
is enclosed. It is generally rented for money, and often at a very 
high rate. When Persia was in a tranquil state, we are assured 
that some bf the ground in the vicinity of Isfahan produced more 
than thirty crowns a jurreeb, which measurement is not above 
three quarters of an acre*: but this must have been either garden 
ground, or fields set apart for the cultivation of melonsf . 

The government is always ready to dispose of waste land, par- 
ticularly if it be required to build upon, or to plant a garden. 

A heritable lease is given, subject to a small ground tax ; and the 
fruit trees and vines that are raised become subject to a tax, which 
varies according to the age of the tree and the quality of the fruit. 

The fixed tax upon fhiit is very moderate and the extraordinary 
assessment cannot fall heavy, else this delightful luxury could not 
be raised in the abundance and at the cheap rate which it always is 
in Persia. 

* Cbardia has given some very canons information upon this subject. 

t Melons have always been cultivated in great abundance in the vicinity of that 
capital. 

^ In a statement which I received at Shiraz, in A. D. 1800, from a very intelligent 
native of that city, 1 find the tax on vineyards and fruit trees as follows : 


Vineyards, faiyab, or " certain water,” 6 deenars per vine. 

If bukhs, or " uncertain water,”. 5 ditto ditto. 

Apple, pear, peach, &c. SO ditto per tree. 

Walnuts 100 ditto ditto. 


The deenar here stated is a nominal coin, in which accounts are kept. There are one 
thousand deenars to the piastre or about five hundred to the English shilling. 
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Both the form and the policy of the Persian government have 
always disposed it to grant arable lands to the wandering tribes on 
the most favourable terms ; but these seldom cultivate more than is 
necessary for their own consumption. The vast tracts of fine pasture 
lands which are allotted for their winter and summer residence, are 
considered as part payment for their military service; 'but a tax 
is levied upon families, according to their wealth and the number 
of their cattle and flocks*, which is collected by their chief, or 
by those whom he deputes to exercise his authority. 

A part of the fixed revenue of Persia is derived from ground 
rents of houses, rents of caravansaries, baths, shops, water-mills, 
manufactures f, and duties upon all kinds of foreign and home mer- 
chandise. Some of the sources of this part of the revenue have 
greatly increased since the extinction of the Suffavean family, and 
of that of Kurreem Khan, both of which revolutions have been 
attended with immense confiscations. Whole streets in the prin- 
cipal cities, which before belonged to individuals, have become 
the property of government, and are rented to its' subjects. The 

* This duty is not always the same, but it is never high. In the statement of col- 
lections which 1 received at Shiraz, and to which I liavc before ulinded, 1 find it rated 
to the inhabitants of that city and district as follows : 

A milch cow pays sannually.. .300 deenars. 

All a.s9 200 ditto. 

A brood-mare 1000 ditto. 

A camel 300 ditto. 

A Sheep 700 ditto. 

t This includes cloths of ail kinds, glass, leather, hardware, earthenware, 8cc. 


^ This Appears disproportionate. 
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revenue collected from shops is very considerable. When these CHAPJixni 
belong to government a rent is fixed, which is deemed proper- 
tiunate to the gain derived by those who hire them. When they 
belong to individuals, the government claims twenty per cent of 
their computed annual profits. There is no impost in Persia that 
can be called a capitation tax, according to the strict sense of 
that term ; but the mode of collecting the ground rents, and share 
of shop profits, in cities and towns, and that of levying the duties 
from the wandering trilx^s, is regulated by a similar principle. 

These imposts* are made according to general rules, and laid on 
houses or fiimilies, who pay them, not agreeably to their actual con- 
dition at the moment, but as they are rated. 

Tlie principles, however, upon which the whole of the fixed 
revenue of Persia is settled are at once just and moderate ; and the 
system is so perfectly understood, that it is attended with neither 
difficulty nor oppression: but, unfortunately for that country, its 
mouarchs have never been satisfied with the produce of this revenue ; 
and the justice and moderation of the established assessment have 
only served to make the inhabitants of Persia feel more sensibly those 
irregular and oppressive taxes to which they are continually exposed. 

The first of these extra taxes may be termed usual and extra- 
ordinary prc'seuls. The usual presents to the king are those made 
annually by all governors of proviuecs and districts, chiefs of tribes, 
ministers, and all other otl^ers in high charge, at the feast of 

i 

t 

* The revenue term, Scr Slifirnfirce, or " numbering of individual heads,” and 
Kh&n&h Shumarcc, or numbering of families,” which are used in Persia Ui describe 
ilic mode of collection, show that these duties approximate to a capitatiou tax. 
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CHAP.xxm Nouroae, or veroal equinox* ** . These gifts are regulated by the 
nature of the office and the wealth of the. individual, and consist of 
the best of the produce of every part of the kingdom. Sometimes 
a large sum of money is given, and this is always the most acceptable 
present that can be made. There is a necessity for eVery officer 
of high rank making this annual offering, which is indeed deemed 
part of the revenue; and, as such, falls ultimately upon the farmers, 
cultivators, and manufacturers. The amount presented on this oc- 
casion is generally regulated by usage : to fall short, is loss of office ; 
and to exceed, is increase of favour. The tribute paid to the King 
of Persia by those princes and chiefs who own him as their para- 
mount lord, is transmitted at this season, and may be classed under 
the same head as the other presents given at the Nouroze. We 
are assured that the receipts from this branch of revenue amount to 
nearly as much as two fifths of the fixed revenue of the kingdom : and 
we are more reconciled to a belief of this fact, from a knowledge that 
one governor of a province has for several years past never made an 
annual present of less than one hundred thousand tomdns f. 


* There U every reason to conclude that this usage of receiving presents on the 
Nouroze has existed in Peisia from the most early times. 

t Mr. Morier, who saw the offerings presented to the king on the'^feast of 
Nouroze, A. D. 1808, states, that the paishkush, or offering of Hajee Mahomed 
Hussein Khan, was fifty-five mules, each covered with a fine Cashmere shawl, 

** and carrying a load of one thousand tomtft.* This respectable nobleman, who 
is minister of finance, and governor of Isfahan and all the districts subordinate to 
that city, derives his power to make these splendid offerings to his sovmign fiom 
the most legitimate of all sources— >the general improvement of the country committed 
to his charge. 
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Besides the usual tribute from dependant princes and chieft; and chap.xxiii 
presents from officers in high station, which are made at the Nou- 
roze, there are extraordinary presents of a less defined nature, but 
which are also of very considerable amount. It is not customary 
to collect duties in camp ; but the merchants admitted to attend it 
are expect^ to give collectively a large o%ring in money to the 
king. Every person appointed to high employ makes a present, 
as a token of his gratitude : and this amount, which is usually settled 
before his nomination, may often be deemed the purchase money 
of his station. Monopolies arc not unknown in Persia; but this 
invidious mode of increasing the revenue is not common. The 
produce of fines imposed on crimes by the courts of Urf, or “ custo* 

“ mary law," and of involuntary presents extorted from those who 
are suspended or dismissed from employment, which arc levied on 
the pretext of delinquency, is very considerable : and we are not 
surprised when informed, that the amount annually collected from 
these, and other sources equally corrupt and oppressive, has been 
estimated at six hundred thousand tomd,ns; a sum equal to one 
fifth of the fixed revenue of the state: but it is impossible to make 
any exact calculation of an amount which depends so much upon 
the character of tlie monarch. 

The most oppressive of all the imposts of Persia is called Sddir ; 
a term which means ** a m^lic requisition and, in its opposite 
sense to the Malliaat, or finIrFevenue," denotes that description of 
taxation which is nused to provide for e:ttraordinaries. If an addi- 
tion is ihade to the army; if the kii^ desires to construct an 
aqueduct, or build a palace.; if troops are marching through the 
country, and require to be furnished with provisions; if a foreign 
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mission arrives in Persia ; if ond of the royal family is married ; or, in 
short, on any occurrence not ordinary, an impost is laid, sometimes 
upon the whole kingdom, and at othera only on particular provinces. 
This is regulated by the nature of the occurrence which requires the 
supply, and a consideration of its local or general application. 

The Si\dir cxtcnds.to all classes. It usually bears lightest upon 
the wandering tribes, not only because they are the poorest, but 
because they arc the most impatient of this species of taxation. It 
falls heavi(!st upon the proprietors of estates, and citizens. It is, or 
rather ought to be, levied according to defined rules ; and every per- 
son should pay the S^idir, or “ contribution,” in the proportion that 
lie 25ays the JMalliaat, or “ fixed revenue but the governor of pro- 
vinces usually exercise an arbitrary discretion in the collection of this 
tax, which renders it more oppressive*. They settle the gross amount 
that each village is to pay ; and this affords tlicm an opportunity of 
showing partiality, .and committing injustice. The sum derived from 
this source has been cahailated at two fifths of the amount of the 
fixed revenue: and it has been concluded, on the grounds above 
staled, that the n’ceipts of the King of Pereia from presents, fines, 
and extraordinary taxes, arc equal to the amount of the established 
taxes, which make the revenue of the kingdom amount to a sum 
little less than six millions sterling: but a proportion of this only 
is paid in money into the royal ty^ury. A large deduction is 


* Tli'u tax is often rendered very severe npon tbe poorer class of cultivators, by the 
necessity they are oodn of selling the crops upon the ground at a low price, in order to 
pay, jt. It is not unusual to see grain selling for two tomftns and tt half tbe load, or 
•seven, hundred [Kiuads, which tbe farmer has sold at one tomftn. 
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made for the expenses of collection^ and a considerable proportion chap.xxiit 
is received in kind, and used for public purposes. It is also a 
general practice to pay the chief ministers of religion and of justice, 
the psincipal officers of state, the royal household, and the army, by 
assignments on the public revenue of different provinces. 

There arc sufficient grounds to conclude that the general ac- 
count which has been given of the revenue* of Persia is tolerably 
correct. It rests upon the authority of well-informed natives. 

Perhaps the total amount stated to be collected is somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The disbursements of the government of Persia cannot 
easily be ascertained : but we know, as a positive fact, that they 
arc much less than the receipts. It has in general been the policy 
of the monarchs of that kingdom, as of most Asiatic despots, to 
amass wealth ; for in all countries where there is no public credit, 
a full treasury is deemed essential to the security of the state. 

It will be important, before we conclude this short account of the 
nature of the government of Persia, and of the mode of administering 
justice and collecting the revenues in that kingdom, to offer a few 
genera] observations upon the power of the monarch, and the prac- 
tical effects of the whole system of the internal administration of the 
country. 

Nothing can be more difficult than to describe the operation of 
the separate parts, or the whole of a system of government, which is 
exposed, like that of Persia, • continual and violent changes : but, 
though these changes produce a great effect both on the character 
and condition of the nation, they neither destroy nor materially alter 
those rules which are established for the conduct of the administra- 
tion, and which, guarded as they are by usage, by public opinion, 

VOL. iz. 3 Q 
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CHAP.xxm and bj religion, are seldom infringed with impanity. The govern- 
ment of this country may be termed a military despotism, the action 
of which is regulated by a consideration of the condition of its 
subjects, and the situation of the empire. The power of the 
Monarch of Persia rests chiefly upon the fear he inspires. It 
has been well observed, tliat the arm of a despotic pnnee should 
be always uplifted. He must be prompt to repel foreign attack, and 
to repress every appearance of sedition, or rebellion ; for, surrounded 
by the ambitious and the turbulent, he can enjoy no security, and his 
subjects can know no peace, unless he be dreaded. Powerful nobles, 
and high officers of the empire, are, from its frame, arbitrary in their 
respective charges ; and when these cease to tremble at the supreme 
authority, the nation suffers a great increase of misery under a mul- 
titude of tyrants. 

The chief ministers of the Court of Persia enjoy a very consider- 
able, though indirect power, from being the medium of representa- 
tion to a sovereign who generally acts from the impulse of the 
moment, and whose decisions must consequently be much regulated 
by the sentiments of those in whom he reposes confidence. This 
kind of power, of doing good or evil by secret or open communica- 
tion with the king, belongs, in a greater or less degree, to all the 
officers of his government, and the domestics of his household: and, 
as the nature of absolute power makes it impossible that persons so 
immediately attached to the monarchishould be amenable to any in- 
ferior tribunal, it follows that this class should be entirely subject to 
his will. It is impossible, from the shape of the government, that 
,ihe condition of this clt&s of persons should be otherwise than it is : 
and no small proportion of that security which the rest of the com- 
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munity enjoy, may be referred to the danger in which those near chap.xxiu 
the king continualiy stand ; for, unless he be very weak or very 
unjust, it is haisardous for any of his ministers, or courtiers, to 
commit violence or injustice in his name. 

Tlie governors and chiefs of tribes may be considered in nearly 
tlie same relation to the king as bis ministers and when we reflect 
on*thc facility which the habits of the Persian monarch afford to his 
subjects of preferring complaints and that policy wliich dictates 
attention to them, we must be satisfied that, in a rude and half-civil- 
ized community, the exercise of the abscAute power of the sovereign 
over those to whom he delegates his authority, is essential to 
preserve the people, at large, from the oppression and rapacity 
of petty rulers. 

Though a great proportion of the Kings of Persia may be deemed 
capricious, cruel, and unjust, we find very few examples in the history 
of that country of their exercising their absolute prerogative, except 
over those whom usage, and the condition of the state they govern, 
have placed at their disposal : but this class has of late become more 
numerous, from the frequent wars and rebellions with which the 
kingdom has been afflicted. Amid scenes of revolution, neither life 
nor property is safe, as the peaceable inhabitants of the countiy arc 

* Every individual who resides at the capital, or has the means of going to it, may 
find an opportunity of personally communicating with the king. The usual time is at 
the morning salam, or " levee.” A short time ago an English artillery serjeant, em- 
ployed in disciplining the Persian troops, availed himself of this circumstance to prefer 
a complaint to the king against a paymaster, who had kept back his pay. He suc- 
ceeded in his application for redtets; and the proceeding, on his part, was considered 
perfectly regular. 
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dragged into a participation of the crimes of the different individuals 
who are aspiring to the crown ; and that very weakness which com- 
pelled them to acknowledge one party, too often invites the other to 
plunder them : but it is never considered that a monarch can be jus- 
tified, unless under the circumstances which have been mentioned, in 
seizing the property, or taking the life of any of his subjects, not in 
his immediate employ. 

The King of Persia always exercises his power as the chief magis- 
trate of the Urf, or “ customary law,” in his own capital, and the 
district surrounding it ; and' all civil and criminal cases, after being 
examined by subordinate officers of justice, arc submitted to him for 
decision. His numerous occupations compel him, in the perform- 
ance of this part of his duty, to trust, in a great degree, to others, or 
to form a very hasty judgment on the cases brought before him : and 
(his summary proceeding, added to the mode of execution, which is 
generally in his presence, and is always inflicted by executioners* who 
attend his person, often give a character of barbarous tyranny to acts 
of the most exemplary justice. We generally find, that in a country 
like Persia the inhabitants of the capital, who arc under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the monarch, arc the happiest, and the best 
governed. Their temper is of more consequence to the despot than 
that of any other part of his subjects ; and they arc, therefore, treated 
with more lenity and consideration. They are seldom ex|)osed to be 
tyrannised over by any other than the sovereign : and assuredly of all 

9 

* Tlie Fcr(uhh&-e>Ghuzzub, or " executioners,” (literally " servants of anger or 
" violence,”) always attend the king, and are ready, at every moment, to exeente 
his commands. 
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the evils which belong to absolute power; the greatest is the necessary chap.xxiii 
delegation of its vast authority to mean and sordid agents, whose 
minds must, from their condition, be insensible to many of the higher 
motives that may be expected to influence the conduct of the chief 
ruler. 

Many European travellers, who have resided at the capital of 
Pefsia, have felt a very natural horror at the tyranny of particular 
sovereigns; and have given, in consequence, an exaggerated pic- 
ture of tlie condition of that country. One writer afliiins, that 
“ the Persians expect injustice from their kings*:” but the idiom- 
atic phrases which he adduces to support this assertion, only prove 
that they recognise an unlimited power in their sovereign, which 
they will admit in no other person. The same author, whose 
experience was very great, and whose local knowledge was very 
minute, after a detail of the caprice and cruelty of the Kings of 
Persia, upon which the philosophers of liis country have grounded 
many just, and some erroneous opinions, concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarkable observation. “ Alter all, 1 never saw, and 
never heard of the king committing any outrageous act of vio- 
leiice, unauthorized by a public procedure, against any person 
“ not in the class of courtiers, or public ofiicers of government. 


* Chardin (Vol. V. page Sip,) informs us, that a person often exclaims, when 
speaking of anotlier who is oppressive^ PMiiee wekunimdf which signiGeSi He acts 

** the king atul if they experience violence from any oncp they exclaim^ Mugur p&d- 
shaee tou, ** Perhaps thou art a king and again, when complaining of the tyranny of 
another iudividuuli tliey say, PadMee ba mm*kurd(Hi$t, that is, “ He acted the king 
with me.” All these expressions merely mean, that the person of whom they were 
made, assumed a power which did not belong to hini» 
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“ WiUi respect to the latter/’ he very truly states, “ that the danger 
“ they incur does not diminish their solicitude for employment. 
" They listen attentively,” he adds, “ to the accounts they hear of 
** those countries where life and property are secure; but the impres- 
** sion made upon their minds is of the same character as that whieh 
** most men receive when told of the joys of the other world. It is 
unaccompanied by any desire to leave that which they inhabit*.” 
This writer also observes, and with truth, that in a government 
like Persia it would be impossible to adopt any other than the most 
prompt and vigorous measures when a great offender is concerned. 
It is, indeed, obvious, tlmt a noble of rank, (particularly the chief of 
a tribe,) would almost always have the means of escaping punish- 
ment : and the monarch is forced, therefore, to proceed with caution, 
lest, in the attempt to destroy a guilty individual, be should hazard 
his own safety, or the peace of the country. It is, from these causes, 
that marks of favour and honorary dresses not unusually precede dis- 
grace and death. The victim is decorated for the sacrifice ; and the 
dagger of assassination is employed to perform the office of the sword 
of justice^ 

The actual power of the Monarch of Persia depends upon the 
condition of his empire ; and as that is continually fluctuating, it is 
impossible to do more than to offer some general observations on the 
Ihnits fixed to it by usage, and to state what the king himself recog- 
nises as the bounds of his own authority, and wbkt is generally 
believed he cannot overstep without danger of serious discontent and 
tumult, if not of general rebellion. 


* Chardin, Vol. V. page 8S1, aSS. 
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The king claims, as has been before stated, the right of judging ciiAP.xxin 
upon all occasions the conduct of his ministers, officers, and servants, 
and of fining, disgracing, plundering, or putting them to death, at 
pleasure: but even this admitted power, which is always considerably 
checked by public opinion, does not extend to any interference with 
their religion ; nor is he considered to have a right to seize, or to 

s 

confiscate, any personal property belonging to them which, their 
family possessed before they entered his service, and which is 
guarded by legal titles, and has cither been granted or purchased 
by them or their ancestors. This species of property is deemed 
under the peculiar protection of the SherrAh, or “ written law;" and 
a violent seizure of it would be considered as a most tyrannical out- 
rage. It, however, continually occurs, that when the king imposes 
a heavy fine upon a minister or governor of a province, whom he 
deems a public delinquent, he adopts rigorous measures to enforce 
payment, till he compels him to sell his estates, and government 
is usually the purchaser : but the very observance of this form, in 
cases where the individual is one of that class whose persons and 
property are admitted to be at the mercy of the monarch, is the 
strongest of all proofs of that respect in which this kind of property 
is held. It is owing to the violent revolutions to which Persia has 
been lately exposed, that so many estates have been forfeited by the 
flight or extinction of the families by whom they were possessed : 
but there are still numbers of this class who can boast the enjoyment 
of lands* that have for centuries belonged to their ancestors. 

* 1 was told by Meerza Buzoorg, the prime mioister of the Prince Abbas Mrerza, 
that his personal estate had been in his family several centuries; and many of the 
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The conduct of the Monarchs of Persia to the ecclesiastical order 
has, with very few exceptions, been always tlic same. This class 
is, in a great degree, exempt from that tyranny which oppresses 
others: and the land which has been granted by government, or 
by individuals, for the support of mosques, colleges, and tombs, 
is deemed sacred, and can neither be alienated nor seized. It is 
true that Nddir Shah* secularized almost the whole of this property; 
but this measure was deemed not only indefensible, but sacrilegious : 
and wc have not in Persian history another example of so violent an 
act of authority. If the sovereign be restrained, by a sense of the 
religion he professes, and a deference for the general feeling of those 
whom he governs, from oppressing the religious order, he is no less 
prevented by usage, and the apprehension of exciting secret discon- 
tent or open revolt, from interfering witli the established customs 
of the military tribes of bis dominions: and even the civil branches 
of the population of Persia may, unless in cases of insurrection, be 
pronounced as exempt from suffering, in a direct manner, from the 
tyrannical exercise of the personal authority of the monarch of that 
country. Their lives and properly are generally secure, unless under 
the sentence of the law : and though their judges and magistrates can 
impose fines, indict corporal punishment, and sentence to death, they 
have no power of directing landed property of inheritance to be 
seized or alienated, unless fur the satisfaction of creditors : and we 
cannot have a better proof of the security of private estates, than a 

ancestors of this minister enjoyed high station. I have known several persons of 
less note, who assured me, that they inherited lands which had been for an equally long 
time possessed by their forefathers. 
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knowledge that, during the latter years of the Suffiivean dynasty, 
land sold, for twenty-five and thirty years' purchase.; and that all 
the late revolutions which have afflicted Persia, and the heavy im- 
posts that have been laid upon the inhabitants of that country, have 
never reduced it below one half of its former value*. 

The king nominates whomsoever he pletues to be governors of 
provinces and principal collectors of the revenue: but a: military tribe 
will only obey a leader who belongs to the family of thdr chiefs; 
and the king is not always able to interrupt the regular succession. 
When he appoints, or, more properly speaking, supports a chief 
who is disagreeable to the tribe, their violent discontent and insub« 
ordination often compel him to revoke the measure he has adopted. 
The principal magistrates of cities, who act under the governor, 
and those appointed to preside over different wards, must, as has 
been before stated, not only be natives of the city, but persons who 
are agreeable to the majority of the inhabitants. These officers, 
therefore, and the magistrates of towns and of villages, may alntost 
be said to be elective. The effect of this system is to render the 
situation of the magistrate of a town like that of the chief of a tribe ; 
and we often find that it is hereditary in a particular family. A 
magistrate so chosen may occasionally bend before a storm he 
cannot resist, and become an instrument of tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; but all his natural feelings, and the interest of himself and 
his successors, must dispose him to use what power he has for the 
protection of his fellow-citizens : and the custom, therefore, which 

* About ten yean ago, land in the vicinity of Shiraz wai sold at twelve year*’ 
purchase, which was deemed a very low price. 
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CIIAP.XXIII grants to the inhabitants of Persia this right of infinencing the nomi* 
nation of their immediate superiors, is very effective in preserving 
them from some of the worst evils of a despotic rule. This privil^i 
as has been mentioned, is extended to all the principal tradesmen and 
artisans of Persia. In every great city each class has its head, whom 
the general voice has raised to that condition ; and. through this person 
all particular imposts laid upon the trade, or manufacture, to which 
the party belongs, are paid, while all grievances are represented 
through the same channel. 

There is no country in which men enjoy more personal freedom 
in regard to their place of residence than in Persia. All ranks, 
except those in the public service, or slaves, (who arc not numerous,) 
may go where they choose within the kingdom, or leave it whenever 
they desire to do so. There is no passport required : the govern- 
ment never offer any obstruction to an individual following his own 
inclination in this particular; and the facility * with which men can 
remove from the effects of tyranny, may be deemed one of their 
securities against its oppression. 

We have already stated, that the confusion which prevails in 
Persia, between the courts of SherrAh and Urf, or “ written and 
” customary law," has been purposely promoted, not only by the 
monarch, but by all those who enjoy power. It is a great source 
of illicit emolument : for in cases of dispute, (except on points 
expressly limited to the decision of the written law,) the favour 

* Tliere ore some exceptions to this rule. The male Armenians in Persia 
nay leave that kingdom, but they cannot remove the females of their family 
witbont a passport, which is seldom obtained but with jgrea^Uoable and expense. 
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of the king, or of those civil or military officers who are vested ciiap.xxiii 
with his authority, is essential; and it is. generally sought by the 
most corrupt means. It is quite impossible to define the exact 
nature of a system which varies with the character of the chief 
ruler, and o( those whom he employs, and which is more or less 
oppressive, .as he is moderate and just, or venal and rapacious. 

In ‘a country where the law, as it is termed, is administered in 
so summary a manner, and where decbions arc given at the 
moment, and upon a hurried examination of facts, men with the 
best intentions may often pronounce an unjust sentence: and those 
who desire to screen guilt, or to punish innocence, have the easy 
means of doing so under the form of justice. The principal check 
upon the conduct of subordinate governors is an appeal to the 
throne, which those whom they oppress can always make, as no 
person can prevent an individual in Persia from seeking that relief ; 
and when be reaches court, he is certain of attention; for sup- 
posing even that there is no disposition to redress the injured, it 
is by an accumulation of these complmnts against the governors of 
provinces and cities, that the king and bis ministers furnish them- 
selves with matter of accusation, which either affords a pretext of 
removing and plundering the party accused, or of compelling him to 
share with them the spoils he has obtained by the abuse of his power. 

It is impossible for the most virtuous public officer to guard against 
these accusations, which are often brought forward by the intriguing 
efforts of his enemies : and when the court is corrupt, innocence is 
no security. Men in high station, therefore, may be said to be com- 
pelled to violence and extortion by the character of the system. 

They must provide themselves with the only means by which they 
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cnAP.xxiii can satisfy the cupidity of their superior^, and save themselves from 
disgrace and punishment. 

The same species of corruption which prevails in the judicial 
administration, pervades that of the collection of the revenuec but 
oppression in this branch is attended with more difficulty ; as it is 
not unusual for whole villages and districts to rise against it ; and 
when the distance pi'events ihdr going in a body to the capital, 
they send deputies. This proceeding is seldom adopted with a hope 
of obtaining redress, but it is almost certain to stop the progress of 
abuse ; for no person, unless very powerfully supported, dare' con- 
tinue to oppress those who have carried their complaints before 
the king. 

The situation of the public officers in Persia, from the highest to 
the lowest rank, appears precarious, and full of anxiety and danger ; 
yet there is no country in which employment is more eagerly sought. 
It always gives consequence, and sometimes wealth ; and all who 
attain it' seem desirous of grasping as much as they can without a 
very flagrant violation of law and justice. The higher ranks are 
in some degree restrained by a r^rd for that popularity which 
^ves them strength ; and the lower, by a fear of the punishment 
which follows detection and exposure. The situation of the petty 
magistrates and cdlectors of districts*, between rapacious and vio- 
lent superiors, who desire to exact more than the revenue, and a 
rude and turbulent populace, who are reluctant to pay even just 

* Every province in Persia is divided into b&llooks, or districts, to each of which 
tbeip is a separate zaubit, or mana^, whose duly nsnally combines that of magistrate 
and collector. 
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dues, must, however, be very miserable. A few years ago, when ciiapxxiii 
the prince, who is governor general of Fars, called upon the 
officers of his court to know what punishment he should inflict 
upon a very notorious thief, who bad Just been seized ; ** ;Make 
him," said a noble, whom age and the loss of his sight bad 
privileged to speak his sentiments with freedom, “ the manager 
“ of a district in Fars. I can conceive no crime,” he added, “ for 
which such an appointment would not be an adequate punish- 
« ment.” 

The despotic and venal system of government which has long 
prevailed in Persia has not subdued the spirit of the natives of 
that kingdom ; nor has it impoverished them in that degree which 
might have been expected. The ministers and chief nobles appear to 
be in the enjoyment of affluence: and all persons in the public 'ser> 
vice seem to have ample means of supporting themselves and their 
families. Some of the merchants and principal inhabitants of towns 
are possessed of considerable property ; and among the other classes 
of the people, though few are rich, there seem to be hardly any 
in actual want*. The latter may, in a considerable degree, owe 
this exemption from penury to their fine climate and productive 
soil, and to their industry and frugal habits : but in Persia, as in 
other countries, falsehood and deceit keep pace with tyranny and 
injustice: and the abuses of the government, and the constant’ 
changes to which it is exposed, appear to have more effect upon 
the moral than on the physical condition of the people. In Persia 

* I should proDouuce, as far as my own observation went, that there are fewer 

mendicants in Persia than in any country 1 ever saw. 
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CHAP.XXIII every man complains of his poverty, and of the violence of the 
government ; but this compUunt as often proceeds from a desire 
to avoid oppression, as from its actual pressure. The system is 
bad, and those who suffer from it, naturally hate the persons 
by whom it is administered ; and to this feeling, which is destructive 
of all social ties between the rulers and those whom they govern, 
we may, in a great degree, attribute the constant recurrence of 
those internal troubles in Persia, which have for so long a period 
exposed that country to a succession of civil wars and revolutions. 

The character of the peraons intrusted with the government 
of provinces, must always have a considerable influence on the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. The Satraps of ancient 
Persia appear to have had the same power as the Beglerbegs of 
modern times. The Caliphs, while they held that kingdom, divided 
it among military leaders ; and the conquerors from Tartary, who 
established their sovereignty over it, pursued the same system, but 
employed the princes of their own families in these high stations. 
Seme of the Sufiavean kings adopted this policy : but the last 
monarchs of that race confined thdr sous to the haram, as is the 
modern usage of Turkey ; and, with the hope of increasing their 
revenue, and of preventing rebellion, they nominated men of low 
birth and civil pursuits to the office of superintendents or farmers of 
provinces: the consequence has been shown; tranquillity was 
obtained, but the empire weakened. NAdir Shah, and his immediate 
successors, employed military chiefs in all the principal governments; 
and the reigning monarch has divided almost the whole of Persia 
among his sons : but he places with these princes viziers or ministers, 
whom he considers in a great degree responsible for the internal 
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government of the province. In some cases, a separate person cnAP.xxin 
is appointed superintendant of the revenue, and there is almost 
always an officer nominated by the crown to command the 
troops*. It appears very difficult to pronounce on the merits 
of these. opposite systems: that now pursued is certainly the most 
generous;. but, though the conduct of royal governors, who desire 
to 'attach those under their rule, and who* are above being the 
mere purveyors of an avaricious court, may ^ve present prosperity 
to the kingdom, the extent of future danger cannot be concealed. 

On the occurrence of an accident to their common parent, whom 
they obey from habit and from duty, thdr condition becomes 
critical, if not desperate ; and submission, even to an elder brother, is 
no security against their continuing an object of his suspicion. In 
such circumstances, rebellion, or flight from the kingdom, present 
the only roads to safety ; and the latter is not likely to be contem- 
plated till all hopes arc abandoned of the former being successful. 

We shall conclude this Chapter, upon the Government of Persia, Army of 

Persia. 

by a short view of the army of that state, which comprises a con- 
siderable body of irregular horse, furnished by the military tribes of 
the country, and commanded by ihmr own chiefs ; a numerous irre- 
gular militia, raised and supported by the provinces and principal 

* When 1 6rst visited Shiraz, in 180(^ the Prince Hussnn Aly M eerza was governor 
general of Pars ; Cher&gb Aly Khan was his vizier; Meeiza Mahomed Khan, the son 
of Hajee Ibrahim, was the superintendant of revenue; and N&sser-ullah KhanKara- 
goozaloo was commander of the forces. When I was there in 1810 the prince con- 
tinued governor general ; but Mahomed Nnbbee Khan held both the office of vizier 
and superintendant of revenue. S&duck Khau, a military chief, of the Kujur tribe, 
commanded the WQops. 
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cHAP.xxiii cities of the empire; and a corps of infantry and artillery, clothed 
and disciplined in the European manner. 

The irregular horse of modern Persia are the same kind of 
troops which opposed the Romans; and they have preserved not 
only the habits, but the mode of fighting, of their forefathers*. As 
the men are robust and brave, and their horses active and strong, 
there cannot be a cavalry more suited for all the purposes of preda- 
tory warfare. The Persians assert, that their monarch can command 
a body of eighty thousand of this description of troops, who perform 
military service in return for grants of land, and liberty of pasture. 
Every chief of a tribe is obliged to furnish a quota f, proportionate 
to the numbers of his followers. Each horseman :{: receives provi- 
sions for himself and horse, when employed, and a small annual pay||. 

* The Persians now, it is true, use a carbine instead of a bow ; bnt, like their 
Parthian ancestors, they take their aim at their enemy when apparently flying from 
his attack. 

t Horsemen are furnished in other modes. 1 find it stated in one MS. that the 
possessor of every water-mill in Persia was obliged to contribute a man, mounted and 
equipped for public service. 1 am not certain that this usage still exists ; but it is not 
more than six years ago since it was stated, by a Persian nobleman in high public 
employ, to be one of the resources of the country : it is probable, therefore, that the 
obligation is recognized, and that when the horseman is not required, the owner of the 
mill pays a sum of money to government. It is a remarkable fact, that a usage similar 
to the above mentioned, prevails over many parts of Turkey. 

I The horsemen are furnished by the families of a tribe, according to established 
custom. Sometimes one family furnishes several horsemen, at others only one; and 
two or three small families are often charged with the support of only one mounted 
soldier. It is common to find^substitutes, where there is no youth in the family fit for 
the service. • ' 

y This seldom exceeds five or six tomfins per annum, and is paid by an assignment 
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This class of the army« unless there be a prospect of plunder, or 
their own chief is in cominand, give thdr seirices very reluctantly. 
They are only obliged to attend a few months in the year; and, 
if not lengaged in active hostilities, always return home during tlie 
winter. 

The Monarch of Persia has constantly near his person a body of 
horse, which are termed, as a distinction, his slaves, or royal guards. 
This favourite corps, which at present does not exceed three or four 
thousand men, is formed promiscuously from Georgian slaves, and 
the sons of the first nobles of Persia. They are well mouuledj and 
well armed, at the public expense ; and their pay* is not only better 
than that of the other troops, but they are employed on every service 
that is likely to add to their income 'f*. 

Almost all the population of Persia are armed ; and there is 
a militia in every part of the country, which is equally formed from 

on the revenue, which the persons who receive it sometimes discount at a considerable 
loss. Each horseman has also an annual allowance of two ass loads of grain. The 
officers of this body have a larger pay than the men ; but few receive more than fifteen 
or twenty tomfins per annum, and four or five ass loads of grain. The ass load, it has 
been before mentioned, is computed at 700lbs. ; and the regulated value, if government 
pay it in money, is one tomfin. 

* They receive fiom twenty to thirty tomfins per annum : and as this is usually 
given in an assignment upon the revenue, and they arc allowed to go personally to 
receive it, they almost always exact more than their due. Tliis is not difficult ; for 
the very name of Gholam Shah, or " one of the king’s personal guards,” throws a 
village, or district, into alarm. 

t Each of the princes of the blood that is employed in a separate government hat 
a small body of Gholams, or " personal guards,” who’are upon the same footing, in 
regard to their pay, equipments, and employment, at those of the king. 
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cHAP.xxm men of wandering tribes, and the inhabitants of cities and villages. 
The usual duties of this militia are to defend their homes, and to aid 
the police. They are maintained by the province, town, or village, 
to. which they belong; and are liable to be called out dn any 
emergency : but when employed with the army, or in distant gar- 
risons, they recdve pay from government*. The number of this 
restored militia is stated to exceed one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. They provide their own clothing and arms. The former is 
the common dress of the country to which they belong : the latter 
usually consist of a matchlock, sabre, and dagger. The militia has 
no further discipline than that of obeying their own officers: and 
neither the men of this class, nor the irregular horse, will submit to 
be commanded by any but those of their own body, whom they 
deem their superiors. 

Before die reign of Shah Abbas the Great, the only army of 
Persia was the irregular horse, and the common infantry, or militia of 
the country. That monarch, with the desire of opposing the Turkish 
janizaries, and from a wish to check the overgrown pofrer of the khans, 
or chiefs of tribes, formed a corps of twelve thousand infantry, and 
a rude park of artillery. He also raised a body of twelve thousand 
horse, which were commanded by the favourite officers of court. 
Through the aid of this force of infantry and cavalry, who were in- 
discriminately formed from men of military tribes and Geoigian 
slaves, and who were entirely dependent upon the monarch, Abbas, 
and his immediate successors, were able to keep in check, and ulti- 

* Theii pay, when employed, is from five to seven tomfins per annum, and from two 
to three ass loads of grain. 
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matdjr to destroy the power of the great khans, or chiefs of military CHAT.xxm 
tribes, whose followers had before constituted the whole force of the 
kingdom, and who were first reduced to thirty thousand men, and 
ultimately so broken and discouraged, that they ceased to be formid- 
able either to the monarch of the country, or his enemies. The ^irit 
and strength of this branch of the army of Persia has been revived 
by 'those scenes of turbulence and war with which that country has 
been afflicted daring the last century; and the army of Aga 
Mahomed Khan consisted of irregular horse and infontry, a few 
unwieldy pieces of cannon, and a number of zumbooruks*, or 
camel swivels : but the present monarch has, with a view of op- 
posing the Russians, and of strengthening his internal government, 
formed a body of regular infontiy and artillery f, which already 

* This name is derived from zumboor, or wasp.” The terminating k marks the 
diminutive, and these swivels may be called little wasps. 

t The disciplined infantry of Persia consists of two great divisions, called the 
Sarbk^ or ** the resolute,” and Jknb&z, or '* the contemners of life.” The former, 
which consists of twelve corps of one thousand men each, has been raised and •» 
maintained by the Prince Abbas Meeiza, the heir apparent. This division is composed 
of men of particular tribes and districts. There are two regiments of the tribe of 
AfRhftr, two of that of Shak&kee, two of Mfiiindee, one of the inhabitants of Erivftn, 
one of those of Tabreez and its vicinity, one of Kar&d&ghee, one of Kangooloo, one of 
Mookuddnm, and one of Dumballoo. All the men of whom this division is formed are 
natives of the province of Aderbijan, which is under the immediate government of then* 
royal commander. The Prince Abbas Meena has also raised a regular brigade of 
cavalry, consisting of twelve hundred men, and a corps of horse artillery of sufficient 
strength to man twenty field pieces. Both these corps are formed of men firom the 
different military tribes. The whole of this body of troops was first disciplined by 
French officers, and afterwards by English. It has, however, chiefly owed the 
efficiency it has attained to the character of Abbas Meerza, who has laboured to 
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fiWAP. YMiT amount to twenty thousand. men: and part of this new body of 
troopS} who have been latterly trained by English officers, are 
clothed, armed, and paid by government, and established on a foot> 
ing quite distinct from the militia of the country. ' 

There is no subject of such essential importance to any countiy 
as the constitution of that army which is to preserve its national 
independence. It appears evident that the military force of a 
kingdom must be of a character congenial with that of the govern- 
ment, or it cannot be efficient for its defence. A barbarous despotism 
is always in danger of perishing by the means by which it was 

assimilate it| both in appearance and equipments, to the regular armies of Europe. 
The pay of ihe troops of which it is composed is superior to that of any other class of 
troops in Persia. The pay of the officers is from forty to five hundred tom&ns per 
annum; and the common soldiers receive ten toinfins, besides certain articles of dress, 
and rations when on Service. The different regiments of which this force is composed 
arc willing to be commanded by European officers, but are reluctant to grant the 
same obedience to Persian superiors of a different tribe. It has, however, been the 
policy of Abbas Meerza to subdue this spirit ; and he has placed some of his favourite 
officers in charge of corps formed of tribes to which they do not belong. As an addi- 
tional encouragement to this new branch of the Persian army, crown lands have been 
granted to the soldiers who serve in it, on more favourable terms than they arc given 
to any other tenants. 

The Jfinbfiz, who are more immediately attached to the king, are nominally of an 
equal number with the Surbaz, but their real strength is not computed at more than 
eight or nine thousand men. This body of troops is neither so well paid, clothed, nor 
disciplined, as that under the prince. They arc formed, in the same manner, of distinct 
tribes. Among these are two regiments of Bukhteefirces : and it is a remarkable fact, 
that these rude mountaineers have been reported, by the English officer who was em- 
ployed to discipline them, as more tractable and intelligent than any other corps in the 
servile. 
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created, and is supported : and the yery violence which it. must use ciiAP.i[im 
to preserve its existence, has -the effect of keeping its subjects in a 
rude state : for they will neither labour to produce that which- force 
may wrest from them, nor abandon any of those defences which their 
personal habits, their social union, or their local situation, afford them, 
as a shield, against the violence of tyrannical power. In civilized 
cohimunities, military tribes cannot be allowed to exist, as they are 
constituted upon principles at variance with such an order of society. 

In such, therefore, the army of the state is indiscriminately formed 
from all ranks of its subjects ; and the force of example, and the 
severity of discipline, supply the want of those habits and sentiments 
which give energy and force to the warlike inhabitants of a ruder 
government: but it is one consequence of this condition, that a 
nation almost entirely intrusts its safety to its army. If that be con- 

t 

quered, it falls; for the remainder of the people cannot become 
soldiers in a day ; and they arc, from their occupations and peace- 
able habits, incapable of that irregular, but effective resistance, 
which a po|)ulaliou of a different character continue to offer .to 
invaders, long after their armies have been defeated, and their 
cities taken. 

It continually occurs,- that the despotic monarchs of uncivilized 
countries desire to have all the advantages of those permanent esta- 
blishments, which give prosperity and strength to a well-regulated 
government, and hope to attain these, particularly a disciplined army, 
without any sacfifice of their absolute power. These efforts to obtain 
objects which are incompatible, may succeed so far, as to add, for 
the moment, to the internal tranquillity of the country, by checking 
or subduing the turbulent spirit and ambition of feudatory lords, and 
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CHAP.XXUI their warlike followers : but a total change of the government itself 
must take place, before the new system of defence can operate, 
further than to paralyze the old. An army cannot possibly be 
maintained in a state of discipline and efficiency, for any lenglb 
of time, unless its pay be regular, and all its equipments complete: 
and this can never be the case, except in a state where the succession 
to the throne is settled, where the great majority of the populatibn 
arc of peaceable habits, and where establishments are permanent, 
and the laws respected, and administered upon principles which are 
understood, and not liable to .be altered at the will of the sovereign, 
and of those to whom he delegates his authority. That a regular 
army may be instrumental, by the influence of its example, and 
habits of order, in promoting civilisation, there can be no doubt ; 
but this change must coincide with many other reforms, or every 
effort to render it effectual to the great object of national defence 
will prove abortive, and terminate in disappointment. 

The reigning Monarch of Persia has been disposed to try this 
system by an observation of the advantages which the Russians 
derived from their discipline, and a belief that his subjects, if 
clothed, armed, and trained in the same manner, would be more 
equal to a contest with that nation ; and he has probably seen with 
satisfaction, the growth of a force, which is also calculated, from 
its formation, to increase his power over the more turbulent part 
of his own subjects : but it is perhaps fortunate for his kingdom, 
that this plan has not yet proceeded to an extent that can have 
seriously injured either the feelings or the efficiency of that irre> 
gular army, to which Persia must (while her government remains 
unaltered,) trust principally for her defence against the attack 
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of any Enropean power. The means winch this nation possesses CH^p.xxm 
to resist such an attack are far from inconsiderable: but they are 
of a character which would not be improved by the partial intro- 
duction of a new military system. They consist chiefly of natural 
obstacles, which nothing but a long period of time, and many 
radical chhnges, could overcome. The gi^at proportion of the 
iniiabitants of this kingdom must be civilized before they could 
be subdued. Neither the soil, nor the productions of the country, 
are of a nature to invite conquest : and its internal condition, 
connected with its relative position to the most warlike and 
barbarous of all the nations of Asia, would place the European 
state, which attempted that project, in a situation of more difficulty 
and embarrassment on the day that it was apparently accom- 
plished, than on that on which it was commenced. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Observations upon the Climate, Productions, and Population, of Persia, .vith some 
llcmarks on the Appearance of its Cities and Villages, and a short Notice of 
the Progress which the Inhabitants of that Country have made in the Study of 
the Sciences, Pine Arts, and general Literature. 

cuAP.xxiv After tlie full account that has been given of the religion of Persia, 
and the mode of the administration of that kingdom, it vrill be useful, 
before we proceed to a consideration of the manners and usages of 
its inhabitants, to offer some general observations upon its climate 
and productions; the amount of its population; the stjfle and 
appearance of its cities, towns, and villages; and the progress 
which the natives of this celebrated country have ma^e in the useful 
and fine arts : but it is only meant to take a very concise view of 
subjects which have been already exhausted by the labours of able 
and scientific travellers. 

Climate of Persia, now that Geoigia is separated from that kingdom, may 
be said to extend from the twenty-sixth to the fortieth degree of 
north laHtude, and from the forty-fifth to the sixty-first degree of east 
longitude. There is, perhaps, no region in the universe of its extent 
which has a greater diversity of blimate. This difference of tempera- 
ture, however, appears to be more dependent upon elevation and 

. f 

soil, than upon distance from the equator. In the SQuthern part 
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of this kingdom, vrhich includes those dutricts of the provinces chap, xxiv 
of Kerman, LAristan, Fan, and Khuisistan, . that lie between the 

I 

mountains and the shores of the Persian Gulf, the heal* in sum- 
mer is very great: and it is increased by those sandy and barren 
plains with which this tract abounds, and which ' present to the 
eye of the traveller nearly the same prospects as those of Arabia. 

* The following table of the mean temperature of Abasheher, which lies about llie 
centre of tliis tracts is taken from observations made by Mr. Jukes in IBOd. 



lEMPekATUHE. 

REMARKS. 

MONTH. 

rwiw 

gpT 

Nine 


lOI 

Ml 

r*. M. 


Jnniiiiry 

58 

65 

62 

n^rcvttiling wiiidn northerly; violent thunder uud lightning on the 19lh; 

\ little min fell during this month; distant mountains white with snow. 

C An unusual quantity of rain fell this month; very tempestuous weather, 

(, with southerly winds. 

February 

M 

66 

63 

March 

6Si 

69 

m 

Pleasant weather ; a good deal of rain. 

April 

72 

76i 

73J 

Pleasant weather; northerly wind prevailing. 
t Distant mountains no longer covered with snow ; on the 31st the ther- 

May 

80i 

85i 

83} 

< moineter rose to 110, in a tent, witli a 6y. Some rain fell in this month, 

(. and we had thunder and lightning. 

June 

m 

93 


CNo rain; prevailing winds W. N.W.; light breeici beginning to blow 

88J 

1 from the land during the night. 

July 


98 

93 

rNo rain; partly regular land winds after nine P.M. till morning; prevail- 

oll.J 

\ ing winds northerly ; dews at night towards the end of the month. 
rNo rain; nortlnwest winds prevailing; dews at niglit; thermometer, one 




Octobrr 

85 

100 

89 

< day in tents, up at 115, with a south-east wind; exceedingly oppressive 

y 




V, weather. ' 

Septe:n. 


95 

86i 

No rain ; heavy dews ; north-west winds prevniling. 

October 

75i 

874 

78 

CAvery little min on the 12th; mornings and evenings, at the cud of the 
(. month, pleasant; winds variable, chiefly northerly. 

Novem. 

63 

75 

68 

63 

r Stormy, with thunder, lightning, and rain, during this montlr; dis^nt moun- 
1 tains seen covered with snow; at the end of the month pleasant weather. 

C South-easterly winds, and sometimes violent; the weather, however^ 

1 umally very pleasant. 

Decern. 

5t 

65i 


Mr. Jukes statesi that he made observations . on the climate of Abosheber in 
succeeding years^ and found them nearly correspond with the above. 
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ciiAp.xxiv The hoi winds, which aPe known uilder the name of Summoom 
in Asia, and Sirocco in Europe, are neither frequent nor attended 
with danger in this region, which is probably owing to the narrowness 
of the space between the sea and the mountains.. During the two 
first months of summer a strong north-westerly wind prevails over the 
whole of this tract, which, at times, Mows with such violence that 
it brings with it clouds of a light, impalpable sand, from the oppo- 
site shore of Arabia, a distance of more than two degrees. In 
the autumn the heats are more oppressive than in summer ; but 
in winter and spring the climate is delightful. It is never very 
cold, and snow seldom falls on the southern side of that range of 
mountains by which it is divided from the other parts of Persia. 
The rains in this quarter, which are not heavy, fall in the winter, 
or early in spring. The prevailing winds are from the north-west 
and south-east; and rmn is almost always accompanied by the 
latter, which, though often very violent, hardly ever continues above 
three or four days at one period. Some parts of the interior of 
the provinces of Kerman and lAristan arc subject to extreme 
hedts, particularly those districts of the latter which border upon 
the Desert of Seistan. 

The town and district of Shiraz, and the other parts of Pars 
above the mountains, enjoy a fine climate, and are neither subject 
to the oppressive heats of the lower and more southern parts of 
Persia, nor to that severity of cold which is experienced in the 
more elevated and northern provinces of that kingdom*. The 

* The Bnmmer at Shim is warm, bnt the heat is never excessive; and the nights, 
during the warmest weather, are cool and pleasant. When 1 was there in 1800^ 
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temperature of this part of Fais varies acoording to the devation chap. 
of the different vaHies with, which.it is intersper^; but neither 
the heat nor the cold is excessive. 

The soil of the interior part of Fars is in general rich and 
productive. There are few large streams, but abundance of rivulets ; 
and while, its more mountainous districts afford excellent pasture 

a 

for the docks of those tribes by which they arc inhabited, tlie 
vallies near Shiraz, and the other towns of the province, produce 
almost every kind of grain.and of fruit.in die greatest abundance. 

As we proceed northward into the extensive province of Irak, 
the climate improves; surd Isfahan, once the capital, and still 
the principal city of that kingdom, appears to be placed in the 
happiest temperature* that Persia can boast. Its inhabitants are 
strangers to that heat which is felt, during some of the summer 
months, at Shiraz ; yet their winter is hardly more sevcie. Except- 
ing a few weeks in the year, the sky of this favoured r^on is 
unclouded and serene. The rains are never heavy, and the snow 
seldom lies long* upon the ground. The air is so pure and dry, that 
die brightest polished metal may be exposed to it without being 

in one of the hottest days oF June, Fahrenheit’s thermometer was at noon 94^ in the 
housei and 100^ in a tent. In May, 1810, it never rose at noon above 88 ^ nor was 
below 74^. In the morning, at eight o’clock, it generally stood about 60^ In 
autumn the heat continued ; but in winter it became cold, the thermometer falling 
considerably below the freezing point. As late as March there was often a hoar frost 
upon the ground. April is a delightful month, the thermometer at sunrise being gene- 
rally from 5(fi to 55^, at two p. m. 80^ to 84^, and at nine p. m. about 64^. 

* Mr. Jukes states, that from the average of twenty-seven days, including the end 
of May and the beginning of June, the thermometer, at sunrise, was 66^, at two p. m. 

87^, and at nine p. m. 67^* 
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cKAP.xxiv corroded by rust. The regularity of the seasons in this part of 
Persia appears quite extraordinary to a person accustom^ to a more 
uncertain and variable dimate; for they perceptibly ehange almost 
to -.the hour. When spring commences, there is, perhaps, no spot 
in the nvorld where Nature assumes . a more lovely garb than at 
Isfahan: the clearness of its streams, the shade of its lofty 
avenues, the fragrant . luxuriance of gardens, and the verdhnt 
beauty of wide^preading fields, combine with the finest climate 
to ..render it delightful: and we are almost disposed, whenjre 
view this enchanting scene, to admit, tiiat the hyperbole is not 
excessive which describes it as having an intoxicating effect upon 
the senses*. 

The northern cities of Irak do not enjoy so favourable a climate 
as Isfahan. The country about Uamadan is very mountainous, and 

* The Persians have at all times boasted of the climate of this capital. A merchant 
of that nation, who had travelled to every quarter, was residing at Delhi : and wc are 
iiiforined, that on being asked by the Emperor of India which he thought the best spot 
in the world, he answ'ercd, without hesitation, My own house." — Your own house!" 
replied the emperor, disappointed at not receiving that flattery which he had antici- 
pated. — “ Yes, please your majesty,” was the reply; “ and 1 trust I shall prove it to 
'' your satisfaction. Y'oii will allow," he continued, that the fourth climate^ is the 
" finest on the earth ." — ** I do," said the emperor.— “ The province of Irak is adniit- 
tec], 1 believe, to be the finest in that climate, and Isfahan is the first city in Irak. 
Now," said he, “ Saadut-abad is undoubtedly superior to every other ward in Isfahan, 
and my house is the best in Saadut-abad." The emperor smiled, and approved both 
of his logic and his patriotism. 


7 By tlie geography of the nneients, which- is the only system known in Persis, the habitable earth is 
divided into seven climates. 
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the winter severe; while the Cities of Kashan* and Koom, which chap.xxiv 
are situated on the verge of deserts, are exposed almost to as 
oppressive heat in summer, as the countries on the shores of the 
Gulf.^ Teheran f, the residence of the king, which lies immediately 
under those ranges of mountains that divide Irak from Mdzen- 
deran, is exposed to great vicissitudes of climate, and is not 
deemed salubrious. . 

In Aderbi Jan, the summer is warm, and the winlerf very severe : 

and in parts of Kurdistan, though situated more to the southward, so 

♦ 

* The extmordinary difference of climate between this city and the neighbouiing 
high Valley of Kohrood has been already noticed.— Vide Vol. I. page 4. 

t The mean temperature of Telieran in the month of April, as taken by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, was 66** at noon. In May, the thermometer was, in the morning, 67°; 
at two p. m. 76°; and at ten p. m. 7^°: but the summer, at the capital, is subject to 
excessive heals ; and the winter is very cold. The climate of this city, however, aud 
its neighbourhood, is subject to more sudden changes than any other part of Persia. 

When encamped at Dhaung, about sixty-eight miles from I'eheran, on the thirteenth 
of June, 1810, Fahrenheit’s lliermoinctcr, which had been at noon 98^ fell at three 
p. m. to 60®; and at eight p. m., when'On the march to Sugzee&bad, the wind «et in 
from the north-west, and it suddenly became as cold as in winter. The diflercnce of 
the thermometer from noon to twelve at night was about sixty degrees. The uorth- 
west wind which had caused this great change, is sometimes called Baud-e-Shahery&r, 
but oftencr Baud-e-Cauclislin, or “ the wind from Caucfislin,” a mountainous district 
immediately to the north of Kazveen. This wind is common in winter, but not in 
summer ; and a storm of the kind we experienced, when it lasts any time, destroys all 
the fruit, and docs great injury to the crops of grain. 

t Tabreez, the capital of this province, lies in north latitude 38* 10'. When 
encamped near this city in June 1810, we found the thermometer sometimes 68® at 
sunrise, 94® at two p. m., and 46® at ten p. m. The wind, at this season, blew strong 
from the eastward. The following account of the climate of this city is taken from a 
journal kept by Mr. Campbell who remained there daring the winter of 1808. 
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cuAP.xxiv great is the efiect of elevation, that the winter may be said to com- 
mence with the autumn* of the surrounding country. 

The northern provinces of Persia, Gliilan and Mazenderan, have, 
like its southern, a' cold and a warm region. The former is the 
higher or mountainous part, which borders on Irak and Aderbijan ; 
and the latter, those plains that stretch along the shores of the 
Caspian. Both these provinces abound in forests and rivers, which 
may be said to be rare in almost every other part of Persia. Silk is 
cultivated in Ghilan, and in some parts of Mazenderan ; but the 
latter country is most celebrated tor its culture of rice, which is of 
very superior quality ; and its producing this grain in such abun* 
dance, is a proof that its soil and climate are essentially different 

" On the twentieth of October we had a heavy fall of mow, which covered all the 
" surrounding country ; but it did not remain long upon the ground, for the weather 
** again became mild, and we had no excessive cold until the middle of December ; from 
*' which period, till the end of January, the thermometer, when exposed to tlie air at 
" night, never rose above the zero and in our rooms, at midday, it seldom rose above 
** 18°. January was by far the coldest month. The water becaqie almost instantOr 
** neously solid in the tumblers upon Uie dining table. I'he ink was constantly frozen 
" in our inkstands, although the tables were quite close to the fire. For at least a 
“ fortnight not an egg was to be had, all being split by the cold. Some bottles of 
" wine froze, althougli covered with straw ; and many of the copper ewers were split by 
" the expansion of the water when frozen in them. Towanls the end of February 

the weather became comparatively mild ; but on the first of May we had a fall of 
" snow, and such cold weather, that it destroyed all ihe vegetation : afterwards the 
“ weather became very warm, and they began to cut their com on the fifteenth of 
" July.” 

* 1 have before stated, (Vol. I. page 5,) that when encamped on the Plain of 
Hubatoo in Kurdistan, on the seventeenth of August 1810, the water froze, and the 
tbermoi^etet was thirty-eight degrees at sunrise. This plain is in latitude 96° north. 
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from that of the other pam of Persia. The rains in both it and cbap.xuv 
Ghilan are frequent and heavy, and many t^ts of the lower 
country are described as very moist and nnh^thy. 

The great province, or kingdom, as it is often termed, of Kho* 
rassan, has within itself every variety of climate: but all those 
districts which border upon the desert tbat^stretches from Irak to 
Seistan are arid, and subject to extreme heats.: and in. some parts 
the inhabitants are, during a few weeks in summer, compelled 
to»avoid exposure, lest they shodd be destroyed by the pestilential 
winds, or buried in the clouds of sand*, with which they are often 

* Captaio Pottinger, «ho, ia the beginning of April 1810 , in his jonrney from India 
to Persia passed over a part of the desert which stretches into Baloochistau, has the 
following interesting observation upon the subject 

« The soil (if such it may be called,) is a very light red sand ; the particles of which, 

" when taken in the band, are scarcely more than palpable: the whole is thrown (most 
" likely by winds,} into a confused mass of waves of different dimensions, principally 
** running from east to west. Many of these are very remarkable in their formation. 

" On the opposite side to that on which the wind blows, where they often rise in nearly 
a perpendicular line to a very considerable height, they have, at a distance, the appear- 
•* ance of a new brick«wall : the side, towards the point from which the wind usually 
blows, (N. W.) slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or near it,) of the next 
" or preceding wave, which rises in the same extraordinary manner, so as to leave a 
" hollow or path between them, the waves which it separates varying in height above 
" it from ten to twenty feet on each side. 

** I had considerable difficulty and latigne," Captain Pottinger continues, in get- 
« ting my camels over these waves, especially where we had to ascend the perpendicular 
or leeward side of them : indeed, in several instances, we were obliged to desist from 
" the attempt, and go round until a more favourable place or turn in the wave offered. 

** On the sloping or windwaid side the camels got up pretty well; and as soon as they 
M fonad the top of the wave giving way with their wci|^t, (which it invariably did if 
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cnAP. XXIV accompanied : but, notwithstanding this partial evil, Khorassan 
may be said to possess a fine and salubrious climate. 

From what has been stated, we may pronounce, that, with the 
exception of the provinces on the shore of the Caspian, the climate 
of Persia, though very various, has every where the same quality of 
dryness, and purity of.atmosphere. It has been before mentioned*, 
that this kingdom has hardly any great rivers, and does not abound 
in lesser streams, or springs. The consequence is, that it has few 
trees, excepting those which are dhllivated. It, perhaps, owes some 

" of any size,) they dropt on their knees, and in that manner gradually descended with 
" the sand, which was, luckily for ns, so light and loose, that the first camel made a 
« sufficient path for the others to follow without difficulty. This impediment, however 
annoying, was nothing to the distress suiTcred, not only by myself and people, but 
** the camels, from the floating or mbving particles of sand ; a circumstance which I 
« am quite at a loss to account for. On the first appearance of it, the desert seemed, 
** at a distance of half a mile, or even less, to be a flat plain from six inches to a foot 
<< higher than the summit of the waves. This vapour, or cloud, appeared constantly to 
" recede as we advanced, and at times was formed completely round ns, conveying a 
most distressing sensation; and at the same time we were imperceptibly covered 
" with small sand, which, getting into our eyes, mouths, and nostrils, caused consider- 
** able irritation, and was accompanied by severe thirst, which was greatly increased by 
" the intense heat of the vertical sun, by which the sand was so heated as to blister 
“ our feet, (being obliged to walk,) though we had shoes on. On inquiry, my guide 
" said, that it was supposed, by those who had seen these floating sands, that the violent 
** heat caused the particles to rise, and that they, consequently, moved through the 
« atmosphere: but as it was perfectly still, as far as I could judge, I am in doubts 
" respecting the correctness of the guide’s ideas on the subject, although 1 certainly 
'* remarked that this phenomenon was more common during the heat of the day, than 
*' cither in the morning or evening ; so much so indeed, that I cannot say 1 ever saw it 
“ at either of the latter periods.” * Vide Vol. I. page 5 , 
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of its salubrity to this cause, as it is more free than other regions of chap.xxiv 
Asia from those vapours and exhalations wliich, though they fructify 
the soilj^are oAcn noxious to animal, life: but this want of wood, 
while *it diminishes the general beauty of the country, is felt as a 
most serious inconvenience by its inhabitants : and an observation 
of the fact, compels us to subscribe to the justice of the remark of 
an 'intelligent Indian, who, on hearing some comparisons between 
the countries of Persia and India, which he deemed injurious to tlie 
latter, exclaimed : ** You Persians are continually boasting of your 
climate; but, after all, you have neither shade to protect you 
" from the scorching rays of the sun in summer, nor fuel to save 
“ you from the effects of the piercing cold of winter!" Speaking 
generally, however, we may certainly pronounce, that the tempe- 
rature of the interior provinces of Persia is delightful and healthy ; 
though there are, no doubt, several parts of that kingdom which 
are subject to all the extremes of heat and cold, and others that 
are tar from salubrious *. 

'['he surface of the soil of Persia varies, from the sandy and un- 
productive plains on the shores of the Persian Gulf, to the rich 

* The natives of the more arid regions of this country, particularly those provinces 
which lie on the shore of the Persian Gulf, have almost all complaints in their eyes, 
occasioned, in some degree, by the constant glare of sunshine, and the absence of ve- 
getation; but more, perhaps, by want of that cleanliness, which, in such climes, is, 
beyond every thing else, conducive to health. Fevers are also frequent in this quarter, 
but not so much so as in some of the north-western provinces of the empire. Irak, 

Khorassnn, and the inland parts of Pars, are among the healthiest parts of Persia: but, 
throughout that country, the robust frames and healthy appearance of the natives, 
are proofs in favour of their climate: and there is, perhaps, no nation among whom 
it is more rare to meet weakly or deformed persons. 

Su 
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CHAP. XXIV daycy soil on those of the Caspian ; but it almost every where, re- 
quires water to render it fruitful : and it is from this cause, more 
than any other, tliat the; frequent invasions to which . it has been 
exposed have tended so greatly to diminish the produce, and, con- 
sequently, to check the population of that country. The destruction 
of a few water-courses, which have been made with great labour 
and expense, changes, in one season, a verdant valley into a desert 
Vegetable plain. Few countries can boast of better vegetable* productions, or 
productions. greater variety, than Persia. Its gardens vie in beauty and 

luxuriance with any in the universe : and an idea may be formed, 
from what we observe of those parts of it that arc highly cultivated, 
of the prosperity which that country might attain under a just 
and settled government. Some of its finest and must extensive 
vallies, which are covered with the remains of cities and villages, 
are consigned, as pasture grounds, to wandering tribes, to feed 
their cattle and docks; and over an extent of a hundred miles, 
once covered with grain, there now appears only the few scattered 
fields which are deemed sufficient to furnish with food the families who 
have the range of the domain, and to give an annual supply of green 
shoots f to fatten their horses. 

Minerals. Pcrsia docs not abound in valuable minerals. Iron and lead, 
however, are found in many parts of that kingdom. The natives 
boast that there arc also mines:|; of both silver and gold ; but these 

* I took great pains to introduce the potatoe into Persia; and the soil, in many 
parts, proved very favourable to that vegetable. 

t The first shoots of the^barley, which are termed khusseel, arc cut in the spring, to 
give to their horses. 

{ 1 have been informed, that a mine of gold was discovered in Pars, and one 
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hare never been worked to any advantage. Persia has always ciiap.xxiv 
been indebted to other countries for the precious metals : and it is 
remarkable, that among a people whose sovereign deems the right 
of cohiiug, his highest privilege, that foreign coins should form a 
considerable part of the currency* of his kingdom. There are 
no gems of any value found in tins country except the tiirkoisf. oemt. 

The Gulf of Persia has several pearl fisheries,* particularly that near Pintk 
the Island of llahreen : but we can hardly consider any of those 
fisheries as belonging to Persia ; for though the monarchs of that 
nation have always claimed the sovereignty of this sea, they have 
at no period had a navy that could enable them to contend with 
the Arabian rulers of the opposite shore. 

Among the tame animals X of Persia, the camel, the mule, and Tameani 
the horse, are at once the most useful and the most excellent. 

Oxen, which are only used to till the ground, are not abundant ; nor Oun. 
are they remarkable either for their size or beauty : but in a country 

or silver in Adcrbijan ; but those ores were not found in sufficient quantities to pay 
the expense of woiking them. 

* The Turkish piastre, the ducat, and the Venetian, are among the coins which arc ' 
current in Persia. 

f The best tnrkois are found in a mine in the mountains near Nishapore, in 
Kborassnn. 

X The elephant can no longer he numbered among the tame animals of Persia, as 
there are not above three or four in the kingdom, which have been sent as presents to 
the king. It is not probable that the elephant was ever indigenous to Persia ; but 
there is no doubt that, from the most early times, they were known and used in war 
by its inhabitants ; and we may conclude, from the sculpture at the Tauk-tvbostan, 
which was undoubtedly executed in the reign of Baharam the Fourth, that numbers of 
this noble animal swelled the pomp of the Sassanian monarchs. 
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CHAP.xxiv where there are. neither navigable rivers nor wheel carriages, it is 
natural that those animals, which are alike essential to promote the 
intercourse of peace, or to g^ve success to the operations of war, 
should be the object of the peculiar care of the inhabitants. In all 
those parts of Persia where the soil is arid and sandy, and which are 
Cameb. cxposed to great heats, camels are preferred, for carrying burthens, 

t 

to all other animals. In some districts* of Khorassan they mhy 
be said to constitute the chief wealth of the inhabitants: but, in 
Mule*, almost all the other provinces of the kingdom, mules are in more 
general use ; and their extraordinary strength and activity, combined 
with their power of enduring fatigue, places this animal, in the 
estimation of the natives of Persia, next to the horse, and their breed 
is hardly an object of inferior care. 

Honci. A variety of horses are produced in Persia. The inhabitants 
of the districts which border on the Gulf still preserve pure those 
races of that animal which their ancestors brought from the oppo- 
site shore of Arabia. In Pars and Irak they have a mixed breed 
from the Arabian, which, though stronger, is still a small horse, 
compared with either the Turkoman or Khorassan breed, which arc 
most prized by the soldiers of Persia -f. Both these latter races have 

* The Arab tribes who inhabit the conntrics which lie between the Persian Gulf 
and the mountains, breed a number of camels, but they are of an inferior kind to those 
produced in Arabia, and many provinces of India. 

t The price of horses in Persia varies extremely. The common horse is always to 
be purchased from fifteen to forty pounds : fine horses, particularly of the Turkoman or 
Khorassan breed, are, in general, very dear ; a hundred pounds is a common price, and 
sometimes a much larger sum is paid. They are often valued more from their breed 
than their appearance. 
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also a great portion of Arabian blood: but from the original animal ciiap.xxiv 
of the country where they are reared being larger, and the pasture 
finer, they attain great size and strength. There are perhaps no 
horses in the world capable of enduring inure fatigue than the 
Turkoman ; and when trained, as they usually are, for predatory 
incursions,, they carry their riders, for days together, the most sur> 
prising inarches *. The inhabitants of Persia were taught to value 
this race of animals by sutTcring from the inroads of the tribes by 
whom they are bred ; and who, secure in die superior qualities of 
the animals that carried them, used to issue, in parties of twenty 
and thirty, from the plains they inhabit, on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and plunder the villages in the vicinity of the Cities of 
Kashan and Isfahan. 

Sheep are very abundant in Persia. The wealth of the wander* simp, 
ing tribes consists in the number of their Hocks: but they give 
no attention to the improvement of the breed of this useful animal, 
which affords them food, and some of the most essential articles of 
their raiment. Though dogs be deemed unclean by Mahomedans, Oogi. 
the qualities of this faithful animal have overcome every prejudice ; 
and we find them in Persia, as in other countries, admitted to a 
companionship with man. They are chieHy cherished by the wan- 
dering tribes. They watch their flocks, guard their tents, and aid 
them in their field sports. Some of the dogs of this country which 

* I have before mentioned (Vol. H. page S41) the great distances which the 
Turkoman horses carry their riders. When I was in Persia in 1800, a horseman, 
mounted upon a Turkumnti horse, brought a packet of letters from Shiraz to Teheran, 
which is a distance of five hundred miles, within six days. 
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CHAP. XXIV are used in the chase, may be deemed among the most beautiful of 
their species. 

Wild animals. Persia, like every country of which many parts are desolate, 
abounds in wild animals ; among which may be numbered the« lion, 
the wolf, the jackal), the fox, the hare, the wild ass, the aigali, or 
“ wild sheep,” the mountain goat, and deer of a variety of kinds. 
We also find in this kingdom almost all the birds tliat are common to 
countries which lie in the same latitudes. 

PopuUiun. It appears quite impossible to make a calculation of the 
amount of the population of Persia from any information that we 
yet possess of that country ; and we are taught to be very diffident in 
even offering a conjecture upon this subject, by die difficulty which 
wc know to exist, in cases where there appears to be every means to 
aid us in forming a correct opinion. The calculations which the 
Persians tliemselves make of the population of their country are 
exaggerated beyond all credit. In a manuscript, which professes 
to be taken from state papers in the reign of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
and which enters into all the details of the numbers of the dif. 
ferent tribes and citizens, the total amount of the subjects of the 
Monarch of Persia is gravely stated at upwards of two hundred 
millions 1 An European traveller *, who made his estimate near a 
century earlier, expresses his belief that the inhabitants of that 
kingdom arc about forty millions: but an eminent geographer f, on 
the conclusion that the population of Persia and Candahar does not 
exceed that of Asiatic Turkey, computes their number at ten 


* Chardio. 


t Pinkerton. 
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miliioDs; of which he thinks four may be allotted to the provinces of chap.xxiv 
Candahar, and six to wliat he terms Western Persia, or, in other 
words, the limits of the present kingdom : and this estimate is pro- 
bably not very remote from truth. It gives about one hundred to 
the s()uare mile ; and, though some parts of Persia may far exceed 
that calculation, there are large tracts of desert which are totally 
uninhabited. 

There are, no doubt, many and powerful checks upon population 
in Persia : the unsettled state of the government, its oppression, tlie 
continual civil and tbrc'ign wars ; and, above all others, the debauch- 
ery and vice of a great proportion of the inhabitants, and the 
consequent neglect of their oifspring. But, on the other hand, when 
we consider the salubrity of the climate, the cheapness of provisions *, 
the rare occurrence of famine, the bloodless character of tiu'ir civil 
ware, their obligation to niaiTy, and the comparative small number 
of proslilules, we may conclude that tlie population of this country 
has not diminished so much within the last century as is generally 
sup|>osed. Great changes have taken place in the condition ,of 
cities, and many numerous tribes have removed from their former 
spots of residence ; but in most cases they have only been trans- 
planted to other parts of the kingdom. Within the last twelve years 
the umnber of the citizens of Isfahan has nearly doubled f , in conso- 

* Barley is often sold in Persia at one farthing per pound, and wheat is not on the 
average more than a third of the price dearer than barley. A cow is from sixteen to 
twenty shillings ; a good sheep from six to eight shillings ; a goat from two to four 
shillings : and other articles of provision in proportion. 

t The population of this city, when it was the capital of the Suffavean Kings, was, 
if we can credit the European travellers by whom it was visited, between six 
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CHAP. XXIV quence of the excellent local administration of that city, which has 
induced its former inhabitants to return from the villages near 
the mountains, where they had taken shelter from violence and 
oppression. 

In Persia, as in other parts of Asia, male offspring are desired 
beyond all other blessings, even by the lowest ranks ;■ but female 
children, though not equally esteemed, cannot be deemed a burden 
upon their parents, in a country where celibacy is unknown, and 
where the poorest are seldom in want of food. It is also to be 
remarked, that in all Mahomedan countries charity is so strictly 
enjoined as a religious duty, that a considerable proportion of the 
superfluous means of the rich is always distributed among the poor : 
and this must have its eflect in encouraging population ; for there 
is no fact more certain, than that that will alwajrs keep pace 
with the means of subsistence. The circumstance of the Persians 
being allowed to emigrate at pleasure to adjacent countries, where 
many of them find profitable employment, is also calculated to 
add, in a slight degree, to their numbers, as it removes one check to 
their increase. 

Though the population of Persia has perhaps diminished in a 
very considerable degree since the invasion of the Affghans, it has, 
no doubt, increased within the last twenty years, and may be said 
to be, at this period, rapidly increasing. But this observation only 
applies to the Mahomedan inhabitants of that country. The de- 
spised Jews are much decreased in numbers; and the persecuted 

and seven hundred thousan'fl. When I went to Persia in 1800 , it was not supposed 
to exceed one hundred thousand ; and it is now calculated at nearly two hundred 
thonsand. 
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Guebers, whose residence is confined to a quarter of the city chapaxiv 
of Yezd, are probably over estimated, when computed at four 
thousand families. The colony of Armenians, settled in a suburb 
of Isfahan, which formerly amounted to two thousand five hun> 
dred families, some of whom were of great opulence, do not now 
amount to. five hundred, none of whom are wealthy; and this 
race has diminished in a still greater proportion in all other parts of 
the empire. The whole of the Armenians in Persia are calculated, 
in an estimate made of their number by order of the Bishop of 
Julia, to amount to twelve thousand three hundred and eighty-thrcc 
souls, which is said to be not more than a sixth of their number 
before the Afighan invasion*. 

Persia has in all ages been remarkable for the magnificence and Magnificence 

mid splendour 

splendour of its cities. Isfahan, which was for several centuries the orufiiimn. 
capital of this kingdom, though it has ceased to be the royal resi- 
dence, is still the most populous. When viewed at a distance, 
the lofty palaces, and the domes of the numerous mosques and 
colleges of this city, derive additional beauty from being half 
veiled by shady avenues and luxuriant gardens. Though the 
first impression be weakened by a nearer view, and by the con- 
templation of the ruins of former grandeur, enough remains to 
excite great admiration. The fine bridges over the Zainderood arc 
still in good repair ; almost all the colleges have been preserved ; and 
many of the former palaces are yet perfect ; while some new ones 

* I owe this enumeration of the Armenian population in Persia to Captain 
Frederick, who obtained it from the Bishop of Julfa. Tlie statement made out 
by the bishop is very particular, and has every appearance of being conect. 
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CIIAP.XXIV have lately been erected by the present governor*, as if to tempt the 
reigning monarch to make this city once more the royal residence. 
No buildings can be more striking than some of these palaces. 
-The fhmt room or hall is in general very open, and sup|)orted 
by pillars that are carved and gilded in the most exquisite manner; 
while the large glass windows, through which it receives a mellow 
light, are curiously stained with a variety of colours. Before each of 
these palaces is an open space, with a fountain, near which the 
domestics stand to watch the looks and words of the lord of the 
dwelling, who is generally seated at one of the windows. 

The Ch^r-Bagh, or “ the great avenue,” which has received the 
name of the Four Gardens, has been already described ■f*. .Several 
of the private palaces that are built on the borders of this avenue, 
though uninhabited for more than a century, are still in good 
repair, and their appearance adds to the beauty of the city. The 
style of the architecture of these palaces is light and pleasing, 
though neither regular nor magnificent: and they have, at a dis- 
tance, a very picturesque effect, from being surrounded with gardens 
and fine avenues. 

Every principal market in Isfahan is covered with an arched 
roof; and, while ample room is left on an elevated space on 
each side for a display of goods,* there is a road in the centre 
for passengers, whether on foot or on horseback. Tlie principd 
caravansaries or inns of this city . are excellent solid buildings ; 
and many of the public baths are very splendid, being of great 
size, and paved with. marble. The private houses arc in general 


* Hajee Mahomed Haueio Khan. 


t Vide Vol. I. p. 681. 
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good ; and those which are inhabited by the governor and other CHAP.xxrv 
public officers, or opulent merchants, almost vie with the palaces. 

These, like all Asiatic houses, present outwardly no appearance 
but that of high and dead walls, without aperture or window. 

One large door or gate is usually the only approach. In the interior 
there is a 4Court, which, if large, is laid out in walks, the sides of 
wliich are planted with flowers and refresheef by fountains. To this 
court all the principal apartments of the mansion which are inhar 
bited by men open ; and adjoining, but completely distinct from this 
court, is a smaller one, around which are the inner apartments, 
belonging to the females of the family. To promote a free circula- 
tion of mr in summer, evei^y house of this description has a high 
triangular building *, which rises far above the terraced roof, and is 
open at the top ; it receives the wind in whatever direction it blows, 
and by this means the different apartments are ventilated : in winter 
these are warmed by stoves, which are constantly supplied mth 
burning charcoal. Almost every dwelling of any consequence in 
Isfahan has a garden belonging to it. This, while it adds to the 
salubrity and beauty of the city, must greatly increase its extent, and 
reconciles us to credit the account which states, that in its more pro- 
sperous days its walls were twenty mil» in circumference f . 

Teheran can as yet boast no splendid edifices except the palace Tehenn ud 
of the monarch. The munificence of Kurreem Khan ornamented 

* This ventilator is termed in Persia Baudgeer, which literally signifies a wind 
« catcher.” 

t This is Chardin’s statement, Vol. VII. p. 884. Kempfoer asserts, that Isfiihan, 
with its suburbs, were sixteen fursokhs, or about sixty miles : but this is evidently 
a great exaggeration. 
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CIIAP.XXLV Shiraz with a bazar or market, which is equal, if not superior, to 
any at Isfahan : but Shiraz has not many public buildings : and as 
there are few gardens and no avenues within its walls, its bare mud 
terraced houses, when viewed at a distance, give it more the ap'pear- 
iiainMian. unce of H ruincd, than a flourishing city *. The Town of Hamadan, 
once so famous under its ancient name of Ecbatana, has iew beau- 
ties to attract the attention of the traveller. The small dome which 
canopies the remains of Mordecai and Esther, and the modest tomb 
of the celebrated physician Avicenna, stand near the centre of this 
city. The former, as has been stated, continues to be an object of 
veneration to the Jews, and the latter is visited by all travellers who 
respect the memory of learning and genius. Many of tho other 
cities of Persia are as remarkable for the excellence of their 
buildings as tor the romantic beauty of their situation. Their site 
is usually upon small rivers or streams, and surrounded with gar- 
‘ dens. Almost all the towns in Persia have a defence: this is 
generally a high mud wall, which is flanked by turrets, and somo- 
tin^es protected by a deep dry ditch and a rude glacis. In every 
city or town of Persia there are one or more public caravansaries 
for the accommodation of travellers. These edifices, which are 
also found at every stage on the principal roads of the kingdom, are 
in general built of stone or brick : their form is square, and the 
whole of the interior is divided into separate apartments : their walls, 

* Hie environs of Shiraz have always been considered beautiful. The palace and 
garden of Jehftn Nem&h, and that of Tukbt Kajureah, as well as the gardens at the 
tombs of Hafiz and Sadi, are 'Sdl places of public resort. The cluster of gardens at 
Musjid-e-Burdee, which belong to the inhabitants of this city, extend in length about 
five miles, and in breadth nearly two : they abound with every variety of the finest fruits. 
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which are very high» are usually defended by towers, that they may ciiap.xxiv 
be secure against the attack of robbers. The houses in Persia are 
almost all built of mud, and have terraced roofs. Their inner 
apartments are usually better tlian their external appearance indi- 
cates. The smaller villages are in general very rudely constructed ; 

and the common huts have often, instead of a terrace, a dome roof, 

. * 
that is made to avoid the necessity of using wood, which, it has 

been before stated, is throughout this country a very scarce article. 

There can hardly be said to be any roads in Persia ; nor are they Public rocdi. 
much required, for the use of wheel carriages has not yet been intro- 
duced into that kingdom. Nothing can be more rugged and difficult 
than the* paths which have been cut over the mountains by which 
it is bounded and intersected. I'he great benefits that would be 
derived fh)m good roads has often ba'U suggested to the Persians ; but 
they have a reluctance to adopt an impnwemimt which they believe, 
and not without reason, would destroy one of those natural obstacles 
by which their country is defended from invasion. The only excep- 
tion to this observation is a broad road or causeway, which has been 
made, with great labour, over the Kaufelfln-koh*, a lofty and 
romkatic mountain, which divides Irak from Aderbijanf : and this 

j * 

► 

' * TIte river Kooiuloozan winds along the foot of the Kaufelfin-koh : a bridge lias 
betnboilt over this fine stream; and the scene has recently acquired more interest 
fromjtg being that near which the late ingenious traveller, Mr. Brown, was murdered 
by Mine bnnfi'itti. 

t The Kw^fdftn-koh is usually described as the boundary between these two pro- 
vinon; bstnipresenttbe district of Kalkul, which contains near one hundred and fifty 
viQe^/'alid is siiteaed to the Mutbword of the mountains, is considered as belonging 
toAdnhfjao. ' 
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cuAP.xxiv labour is attributed to the Turks, who, wheu in possession of the 
latter province, desired to facilitate their further attacks upon 
Persia. 

rscful niul The more civilized and peaceable classes of the inhabitants of 
fini arts. d^ycU in citics, towns, and villages, have made consider- 

able progress in both the useful and fine arts : but* it appears 
from their productions, afid the accounts we have received firom 
European travellers, that they were as far advanced several centuries 
ago as they arc at this moment. This is not so much to be attributed 
to the internal distractions of their country, or to their prejudices, as 
to the form and character of their government. Men who live under 
a rude despotism can only be happy by reconciling themselves to 
tlieir actual condition ; every effort at improvement is attended with 
danger to the individual by whom it is made. If a new branch of 
commerce is discovered, the ^ins of those who have embarked in it 
arc likely to be over-estimated, and they become exposed to the 
cupidity of power. If an individual exhibit superior skill as a manu- 
facturer, his labour is liable to be seized by the ntonarch, or by the 
provincial despot that rules under him * : and the promulgation of 
new principles of science, however just, subjects the person to all the 
hostility of that formidable class, whose rank in the community is 
grounded upon their supposed pre-eminence in knowledges, and who 
are disposed to treat a serious attack upon their dogmas as a crime 
that is hardly less than heresy. With these obstacles to prevent 
the progress of improvement, there is nothing to encourage it. 

•i 

* I have known several instances of this occur, even under the reigning monarch, 
wiiosc rule is comparatively mild and just. 
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Amid the vicissitudes to wliich they are liable, few persons look ciiap.xxiv 
further than to provide for their own welfare. The history of 
Persia affords numerous instances of men being led, by religious 
sentiments, or a desire of fame, to disbui'se great sums in charily : 
and many, even among the lower classes, who have acquired wealth, 
have wish^ to perpetuate their name by building caravansaries, 
baths, aud other structures of public, utilhy. But they neither 
profess nor entertain any feelings conuccled with the general good 
of their country : all their views are avowedly personal : and, from 
the character of their government, it is impossible that llu'y can 
be otherwise. A monarch, or a prince, may, from the excellence 
of his disimsition, or the goodness of his understanding, indulge 
in plans of improvement: but cvdi his views are limited by his 
condition ; and he desires to effect the work of half a century* 
in one or two years. Uis precipitation produces failure: for that 
wliich depends upon system, cannot be effected by power. Be- 
sides, all great improvements are gradual : and even when they 
are introduced,, the society must lake the shape to which they 
are suited, or they cannot be permanent. 

The above reasons will account for the inhabitauts of Persia hav- 
ing made no essential progress in the arts of civilized life. That 

* I observed to a very ingenions Persian who was employed in casting cannon, 
that some of the guns he had just made appeared to me to be imperfect, and that 
one seemed ratlier crooked. He replied, it was very true, but that it was not his 
&ult : he had been commanded to do the work of ten months in ten days. " But why 
do not you represent the impossibility of doing so?’* said I. He shook his head, 
and said, he knew better. “ My master,” he added, ** is an excellent and just man, but 

** still he is a Persian prince ; and his orders, whatever they are, must be obeyed." 
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CHAP.xxiv counlry lui3, for ten centuries, appeared as if on the brink of great 
improvements, but is still stationary. Its commerce is nearly die 
same as it was in the most ancient times. The silks of Ghilan, the 
wool of Cnriiiania, and several vegetable productions*, are still 
exported. The specie received for these, pays for the shawls of 
Cashmere, the indigo and printed eoltons of India, the sugar of 
Batavia and of China,* and .the woollens of England. • 

Atricukure. In reading the dc'seriptions of the agriculture of Persia that have 
been given by travellers at ditferent periods, we discover little or no 
alteration in that important art. The means which the natives of 
that country now employ to till the ground arc probably those which 
were used by their ancestors in the most remote ages. They have, at 
all periods, IxH^ii peculiarly well skilled in the construction of csmals 
and wells ; an essential art in so arid a country. But the chief atten- 
tion of the Persians is devoted to their gardens : and their success 
has been proportionate to their labours. Their vegetables and fruitsf, 
of which they have a groat variety, are excellent. The latter may be 
said to form, during the season, part of the daily fopd of the lowest 
classes of the inhabitants of this kingdom 

* Tliere is a considerable export of cotton, gall nnts, and of asafoctida, from Persia. 
Tli« cotton and gall nuts arc chiefly the produce of Irak ; the asafostida, of Khorasson. 

t In 1800 , the finest grapes were sold in the market at Shiraz at less than a half- 
penny per pound ; and other fruits, particularly melons, were still cheaper at Isfahan. 
In some parts of Persia fruit has hardly a value. 

X It has been before stated, that extensive fields are appropriated in the neighbour- 
hood of Isfahan for the culture of melons ; and the country round that city is decorated 
with handsome pigeon-houses, which are kept up at a considerable expense, to obtain 
what is deemed the best manure for this favourite fruit. 
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. Many of the manufactures of Persia are beautiful, particularly ciiaf.xxiv 
their cold and silver brocades, their silks, and their imitation of 

^ Manufactures 

Cashmere shawls, which are made of the wool of Kerman. They 
make 'a variety of cotton cloths, but uot of an equally fine texture as 
those of India. They have also several manufactories of glass, and 
some of a coarse ware resembling china; but their efforts have not 
yet succeeded in bringing these wares to' any perfection. 

In mechanical arts the Persians are not inferior to the other Mccimnitm. 
nations of the East ; but they do not surpass them. They work 
well in steel ; and their swords, though brittle, are of an excellent 
temper and edge. They also make fire-arms, and cast cannon ; and 
would soon rival Europeans in this branch of manufacture, if it were 
possible that- a government, so constituted as that under which they 
live, could give adequate encouragement to men of science, and to 
the ingenuity of its own subjects. In the arts of carving and gilding 
few nations are more skilful. They also enamel upon gold and silver 
in the most beautiful manner : and their ornaments, which are m.ade 
of these metals and precious stones, often display admirable work- 
manship. 

Chymistry, as now understood in Europe, is unknown in Persia ; chymUtry. 
but the occult science of alchymy continues to be the favourite pur- 
suit of some of the most learned of that country. The philoso- 
pher’s stone, which, lor teu centuries, occupied the attention of the 
wisest men of the western hemisphere, still deludes those of the East. 

The Persian alchymists make their experiments with the greatest 
secrecy, lest others should share in the wonderful discovery which 
they hourly expect will reward their labour. This veil of impene- 
trable mystery, while it gives an importance to the pursuit in the 
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CHAP. XXIV minds of the ignorant, affords an opportunity to impostors for prao* 
^ tising the most serious frauds upon the credulous and wealthy*, 
riiywc. In physic the Persians arc still the pupils of Galen and Hypo- 
crulcs, whom lliey call Galenous and Bocrat. They arc totally 

* The mountain of AIwui\d near ITamadan is supposed to produce some plants that 
arc essential to the process of finding the philosopher's stone ; and the consequence is, 
that many persons in that city waste their life in the pursuit. A few years ago, one of 
its rich inhabitants was assured, by a poor man, that he had made the glorious discovery : 
“ Hut,” said he, “ if I, who am known to be poor, should suddenly exhibit wealth, the 
secret from whence 1 have obtained it will be guessed, and 1 shall be seized and tor^ 
tured till 1 reveal it. Now, if you,” he added, “ possessed it, the knowledge could be 
attended with no such danger. 1 will, therefore,” he continued, “ trust you with the 
** conimunicutioo; and if you are satisfied, after repeated expcriiiienls, that 1 have told 
** truth, you can give me a small portion of the wealth you must acquire, and 1 will 
** proceed and end my days in devotion at the shrine of the holy Aly, where, from its 
being under the Turkish government, I shall be safe from that danger to which my 
fortune, in making this discovery, continually exposes me.” The whole of this state- 
ment appeared so reasonable, that the person to whom it was communicated granted a 
ready belief. Ho was made acquainted with all the materials whicli were to be put iuto 
the crucibles except one, termed “ the earth of BSidcoos but this, his informer assured 
him, was not only obtained at the mountain of Alwuiid, but in several other parts of 
Persia, and, being useful for many purposes, was to be found in most markets. He was, 
however, entreated to send his servants to inquire into the correctness of this statement. 
They went, and brought back some of the earth, which they had purchased at a very 
moderate rate. AVhen every thing was ready, the experiment was made, and gold was 
produced. The merchant was rejoiced ; but, to prevent deception, it was repeated, and 
with the same result. All doubts were removed, and he was only anxious to pay the 
purchase money of the secret, and get rid of his partner. The man, the relator of this 
anecdote stales, was contented with two thousand tomans, and proceeded to the Turkish 
province of Bagdad. The merchant, after he was gone, determined to commence making 
more gold ; but he was not a little surprised to find, that those shopkeepers who bad 
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unacquainted vrith anatomy and the circulation of the blood*; and chap.xxiv 
their skill in surgery is consequently as rude as their knowledge of 
medicine. They class both their diseases and their remedies under 
four Heads : hot, cold, moist, or dry : each may contain one or two 
of these qualities: and the great principle they maintain is, that 
the disease must he cured by a remedy of an opposite quality. 

If, 'for instance, an illness has arisen from moisture, dry remedies 
must be given : and hot diseases are alone to be cured by cooling 
medicines. Their classification of diseases appears very arbitrary: 
but they arc in general so bigoted to their own practice, that, 
though disposal to place great confidence in European physi- 
cians, they arc reluctant to attend to their prescriptions when in 
opposition to their favourite system f. TJie Persian physicians arc 

sold the Klifik, or earth of Badeoos/’ were gone. Hoi however^ thought it possible 
that| though that essential ingredient was not at Hamadan, it might be found, as his 
friend had told him, in other cities. II is correspondents at Shiraz, at Teheran, and 
Isfahan, received letter after letter, desiring them to discover and purchase all the 
Khak-e-Bfidcoos the^ could. No person had ever heard of its name. The rage and 
distraction of the merchant soon led to a discovery of the fraud that had been practised 
upon him. The cunning fellow, who had made him his dupe, had filed down thirty or 
forty pieces of gold into some baskets of earth, which he had dignified with a fine 
name, and given to some associates to sell, lie was, however, beyond the reach of 
justice : and the merchant had to sustain, in addition to his pecuniary loss, the ridicule 
of all acquainted with the story. 

* The Prince Abbas Meerza sent two young Persians to England about four years 
ago; the one was directed to study painting, the other medicine, and the art of surgery. 

The former unfortunately died. The latter, whose name is Hajee Baba, is still in Eng- 
land prosecuting his studies, and promises, from his intelligence and industry, to fulfil 
the object for which he was sent 

t Mr. Jakes, in a MS. upon this subject, observes, that when at Isfahan in 1804, 
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acquainted with inoculation for the small-pox, but it is little prac- 
tised, though the ravages of that dreadful disease often threaten 
whole towns with depopulation ; and notwithstanding their sufferings 
irom this calamity, all the efforts of humane and skilful sufgepns 
resident in that country have not yet succeeded in making them sen- 
sible of the great benefit of vaccination *. The principal, men of the 

< 

kingdom listened with raptbre to the accounts they received of this 
great and important discovery, and appeared at the moment to desire 
that their country should benefit by its introduction f: but, though a 
wish to promote the happiness and welfare of the people is often 
expressed, and sometimes felt, by Asiatic rulers, we can hardly 
expect, in a government so constituted as that of Persia, that steady 

ulcerated sore throats were very common ; and that he apprehended many patients 
died because the physicians had decided it was a hot disease/’ and therefore was to 
be cured by bleeding and all other cooling remedies. He mentions also some cases of 
dysentery, where he in vain recommended mercury. It was a hot remedy, the Persian 
physicians said, and could never be proper where the disease was also hot. tee and 
cooling draughts were administered, and several died whom he oanceived might have 
been saved, if their prejudices, with regard to their system of physic, could have been 
overcome. 

* A chief of a tribe assured an officer belonging to the British mission who visited 
Persia in 1810 , that he had been told that some particular pastoral tribes were exempt 
from the small-pox ; but though be was positive of the fact, he could give no particular 
account of the habits of those supposed to be exempted from this disease : but as many 
of these tribes have a number of cattle, the assertion had, perhaps, some foundation in 
truth. 

t Nothing can exceed the persevering humanity with which Mr. Jokes endeavoured 
to introduce vaccination rhto Persia. His efforts were unremitted for several years : 
they were defeated more by the apathy of the government towards the general good of 
the community, than the prejudices of the people. 
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and persevering ardour for the general good of the community, which ciiap.xxiv 
can alone give complete success to the introduction of this great and 
extraordinary blessing. 

What has been said of their knowledge of physic, only applies to 
the more civilized part of the inhabitants of Persia who live in cities 
and towns, and a great proportion of whom have received some educa- 
tion. Those who dwell in tents arc seldom attended by regular pro- 
fessors of this art ; but, as their diet is simple, and they take constant 
exercise, they are subject to few complaints, and for these every old 
man and old woman * ** of the tribe have a remedy. Sometimes, like 
tlie ignorant and superstitious of other countries, they trust more to 
their saints than their doctors. When the British mission that visited 
Persia fifteen years ago, w'as in Irak, the English gentlemen belonging 
to it were shown a few pieces of bread, covered with oil, which were 

* When I returned iroin the Persian court in the winter of ISOO^ almost every in* 
dividual of the mission became blind, from the glare of the snow, with which the 
country was covered. The recovery was certain, but tedious : and, when blind myself, 

1 listened with delight to a message from the lady of a chief, in whose house 1 was a 
guest, which imported, that she knew a certain and a speedy remedy, provided* 1 
would consent to permit her servants to apply it. When [ expressed my readiness to 
do so, a large vessel, full of snow, was put before me, aud 1 was desired to place my 
face near it: a red hot stone was then thrown into the vessel, and the sudden dissolu- 
tion of the snow caused a very great perspiration, which was increased by a cloak 
being pulled at the same moment over my head. This remedy, (which was adminis- 
tered twice,) though very disagreeable, proved efficacious, and my sight was com- 
pletely restored. It appears that they have a similar remedy in North America 
when tlie eyes are affected by the snow, as it is stated, in the Travels of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, that, on such occasions, they sweat the part affected, by holding 

** the face over a hot stone, and receiving the fumes from snow thrown on it/’— 

Vide QmrUrly Reciew, No. XXIII. page 330. 
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ciiAP.xxnr laid upon a rock) as an offering lo a saint ; and they were told, that 
tliey might, by these pieces of bread, compute the exact number of 
sick in the black tents that were pitched near, as this offering was 
the usual, and almost the only effort made to obtain their recovery 
from any disease* ** with which they were attacked. 

In cases of surgery the treatment is very rude : but the abstc> 
mious habits, and consequent healthy state of body of the patient, 
often obtain extraordinary credit to the untutored practitioner. 

Though the regular physicians in Persia generally adhere strictly 
to the dogmas of their Grecian master, as explained and enlarged 
upon by Abou Aly-ben-Senna, (the Avicenna of Europeans,) and 
others of their most learned doctors, they boast the discovery of 
many new remedies. Salivation is quickly produced, by inhaling, 
through the common pipe of the country, a lozenge made of 
cinnabar and flour f: and this speedy mode of affecting the 
system is universally practised, where the case is deemed of a nature 
to require it. 

In this country, as in all others, there arc many quacks in medi- 
cine, who obtain money or respect by pretending to cure all com- 
plaints Some of these boast an hereditary right to certain 

* When passing through Kurdistan, in A. 0. 1810, I was told by the chief of a 
rude tribe in that countiy, that his followers had only one medicine, which was a pur- 
gative, in which the chief ingredient was the fat of a sheep’s tail. This was boiled," 
he said, '* and given, sometimes in small, and at others in large doses. It answered 
“ very well,” he added, “ in all complaints ; and it saves us a great deal of trouble, 
" and the expense of doctors.” t Mr. Jubes’s MS. 

;{; 1 find, in Mr. Jukes's fournal, the following remarks upon the supposed practice 
in Persia of cold immersion for fevers : 

** Dr. Currie,” that gentleman observes, " in the Sd volume of his Medical Reports, 
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nostrums. The chiefs of a tribe among the mountains which divide cuap.xxiv 
the territories of Persia from those of the Pachalick of Bagdad, assert 
the possession of power, descended through many generations, of 

relates the case of Sir John Chardin, when treated by a Persian physician at L&r. 

During iny residence in Persia 1 had never heard of Dr. Currie's system being 
adopted there : upon reading the case of Chardin^ therefore, I was naturally induced 
** to make inquiries if cold water was ever applied to the body in fevers by the pbysi- 
cians of the present day in Persia. Tlie first person to whom I applied for informa- 
lion, was a well-informed man, who had made medicine his particular study, and was 
at least acquainted with all the theories of disease, if he had not a very extensive 
practical knowledge. Jlc told me, that he never had heard of the application of cold 
water to the body in fever, and spoke confidently of its not being the general prac- 
lice of the modern physicians in Persia: tepid water to drink, and warm water, in 
uliicli the leaves of the willow had been infused, to bathe the hands and feet, was 
** more agreeable to their system of treating fevers; except in quartan fevers, when he 
informed me, that cold water was sometimes dashed unexpectedly upon the patient, 
and cured him. In coutinued fevers, however, he told me, that he bad never heard of 
** it ; but in vciy hot weather, he said, it was admissible, and even proper, to keep the 
patient cool; and, that cold water, in which the willow leaves had been infused, 

** might be $[)rinklcd round where the patient lay. When 1 meutiooed to him the 
'' case of Sir John Chardin, and the manner iu which he had been so successfully 
treated at Liir, he seemed quite astonished, and said, * It could only have been had 
recourse to by knowing that Sir John was an European from a cold climate, and lliat 
" cold, therefore, was congenial with his nature: for if,' added he, * the same person 
hud been a native of a warm climate, the physician would, in all probability, have 
ordered him the warm bath.' I have heard, however, of one physician in Persia, 

‘‘ wlio allowed his patients with continued fever to eat as much ice as they chose; but 
“ the use of the cold aiTusiun seems to be quite unknown at the present day. 

** According to the theory of the Persian physicians, however," Mr. Jukes adds, it 
** would appear to be very admissible; for it is a favourite maxim of theirs, that dis- 
eases are to be cured by remedies directly oppo-'^ite in their qualities to those of the 
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CIIAP.XXIV curing the ague, which is a common complaint in that countiy, 

by beating the patient in a very unmerciful manner. Their success 

in this practice is said to be great. It must remain with those who 

are skilled in the medical art to determine how far it is possibfe that 

this rude treatment can have the effects ascribed to it *. 

In the higher branches of science the modern Persians know no 

* •' 

more than their ancestors. They have a limited knowledge of mathe- 
matics, and they study astronomy chiefly for the purpose of becoming 


disease. Now, as in fever the sensible qualities are heat and dryness, water, which is 
cold and moiV, ought to be its antidote. Their theories, however, as I have before 
remarked, are occasionally very arbitrary, and very erroneous. Ice and snow, for in- 
stance, possess very different qualities, according to their belief. They assert, that 
ice is cold and moist, and tliat snow is cold and dry.'* 

* I visited Kerrund twice : in 1800 and in 1810. When first there, the chief of that 
place, whose name was Iledfiyet Kooli Khan, saw one of the gentlemen belonging to 
the mission lying down in the tent, ill of a quartan ague : he anxiously begged I would 
allow him to cure him; and being interrogated as to the remedy, he said he would beat 
him with sticks till he was well. The invalid declined the experiment ; at which the 
chief was not a little offended, and brought numbers of his followers to swear that they 
had been recovered by his blows Iledfiyet Kooli, when I last visited this place, was 
dead. He had left ten sons ; of whom the eldest, Mahomed Aly Khan, was chief of the 
tribe. I inquired of this young man if he had succeeded to the knowledge of his 
father in medicine. His practice,” he said, was equally successful.” I asked him 
particularly how he treated his patients. 1 tic them up,” said he, by the heels, 
when the cold fit is on, and bastinado them most severely, scolding them at the same 
** time, so as to produce heat and terror, instead of a cold fit.” — 'Mnd you succeed 
Always.”—" Have you any other patients but your own followers " A few : those 
" in the neighbourhood who have any sense, come to me when they arc ill of the 
" ague.”— "Can any of your brothers cure fevers?”—" No! no!” replied he quickly, 
" that is a gift or privilege confined exclusively to the head of the family.” 
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skilled in judicial astrology ; a science in which the whole nation^ chapjcxiv 
from the monarch to the peasant, have the greatest iiuth. The 
system of Ptolemy, both with respect to the forms and motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the shape and surface of the earth, is that 
in which they believe. Efforts have recently been made to convey 
better information to them upon this important branch of human 
science. An abstract of the Copernioan system, and the proofr 
which the labours of Newton have afforded of its truth, have been 
translated into Persian ; and several individuals of that nation have 
laboured to acquire a knowledge beyond what their countrymen 
possess upon this noble but abstruse subject : but it is not probable 
that these rays of light will soon dissipate the cloud of darkness in 
which a prejudiced and superstitious nation have been for centuries 
involved. 

The Persians can hardly be said to understand geography as a Geography, 
science; for, independent of their erroneous impressions regarding 
the form of the earth, their knowledge of its surface is limited to an 
imperfect acquaintance Avith the territories of those kingdoms that 
are in their immediate vicinity ; nor do they understand the art of 
surveying in a degree that could enable them to lay down, with any 
exactness whatever, tliat portion of the globe which they themselves 
inhabit. 

We can add little to the various accounts which have been given litemtuK. 
of the literature of the Persians. With the introduction of the 
Mahomedan religion that nation received all the learning of the 
Arabians of the seventli century ; and we find that soon after that 
period their writers, in every branch of literature, atlmned an excel* 
lence which has not been surpassed by their descendants. Their 

3 z 
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ciiAP.xxiv works on theology are very nutnerous ; and it has been showbr 
in a former Chapter *, that they are well skilled dn all the arts 
of polemics. The character of, their histories has been already 
given'!'. their most esteemed writers in this branchy 

though often hyperbolical, is generally correct, and sometimes 
eloquent. The Persians, like all Eastern nations, delight in talcs, 
fables, and apophthegms: the reason of which appears obvious ;‘for 
where liberty is unknown, and where power, in all its shapes, is 
despotic, knowledge must be veiled to be useful The ear of a 
despot would be wounded by the expression of direct truths ; and 
genius itself must condescend to appear in that form in which 
alone its superiority would be tolerated. 

• Vide Vol. II. page 351. t Vide Vol. I. page 875. 

;{; The Persians boast of the great good which their most eminent moralist Sadi has 
produeed, by the rare union of fancy, learning, urbanity, and virtue : bis tales, which 
are appropriate to almost every event that can occur, convey the most useful lessons ; 
and his maxims have ac(|oired an authority among his countrymen that render them 
almost equal to laws. The object of this poet and philosopher was to recommend 
good works to men, and Justice and clemency to their rulers. In one of his admoni- 
tory odes to the former he beautifully exclaims, 

" Ilaif bur fiii kc raft ou kfir nfi s&kht : 

" Kous-c r&hillet zud ou b&r nfi satkht.” 

“ Alas ! for him who is gone and has done no good work : 

“ The trumpet of march has sounded, and his loud was not bound on.” 

In his lessons to monarchs he has the following impressive stanza : 

“ llahim koon on be fouj dir tuskheer bksh. 

“ Hilh&ee aullum gheer ou Sh&he Aullumgheer b&sh.” 

Re merciful, and learn to conquer without an army. 

" Seize the hearts of the world, and be acknowledged its legitimate sovereign.” 
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The Persians derive their knowledge in ethics from the Grecian cii/vp.xxiv 
school. They*'deem Aristotle their master; and the principles of the 
Stagyrite are laid down as tenets, which it would be almost sacri- 
lege to doubt. One of their most able writers in this branch of 
philosophy is Nasser-u>dcen, who has been before mentioned*. I^is 
celebrated treatise on morals contains a series of philosophical disser- 
tations upon wisdom, propriety of conduct, happiness, virtue, and 
the means of averting and of remedying evil f : but this eminent and 
learned man, though he has acquired great local fame for his skill in 
every science, was, like all his countrymen, a stranger to those won- 
derful improvements which have resulted from the study of experi- 
mental philosophy. 

It has been already stated that the Persians arc, as a nation, poetry, 
devoted to poetry. They appear at that stage of civilisation when 
the minds of men dwell with the most enthusiastic raptme on that 
enchanting branch of literature; and they can boast of poets who are 
worthy of all the admiration which they arc so forward to grant 
tlicm. In the noble epic poem of Ferdosi, which has so often 
been referred to in the early part of the History of Persia, the most 
fastidious European reader will meet with numerous passages of 
exquisite beauty. The narrative of this great work is generally very 
perspicuous ; and some of the finest scenes in it are described with 
simplicity and elegance of diction. In the opinion of Persians 

• Vide Vol. I. p. 406. 

t In Persian treatises upon morality and philosophy the reader is often amused 
and instructed by a series of anecdotes, extracted from their biographical and historical 
works, which are classified so as to illustrate, by examples, every virtue and vice to 
which the human condition is liable. 
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CHAPjcxiv this poet excels in his description of the combats and battles of his 

heroes: but, to those whose taste is offended with "hyperbole, the 

tender parts of his work will have most beauty, as they are freest 

from this characteristic defect of Eastern writers. It is, however, 

to, be observed, that the most extravagant flights of Ferdosi do not 

excite that disgust which we receive on a perusal of his countless 

' « 

imitators ; for so many of his characters are endowed with super- 
natural powers, that the mind is almost reconciled to hear their deeds 
related in a language which appears mere bombast, when used to 
describe the actions of beings of an inferior order. 

As an epic poet, Niz&mec is deemed next in rank to Ferdosi : 
and tlic subject of his principal work, the Life of Alexander the 
Great, has afforded him an ample scope for all the vigour of his 
genius, and the richness of his imagination. Among the didactic 
poets of Persia, Sadi certainly ranks the highest : but it is difficult to 
class the numerous candidates for superiority in those mystic and 
lyric productions in which this nation has, in all ages, delighted. 
The Musnavee of Jclldl-u-dcen *, the Poems of Jdmi, and the Odes 

* The aalhor of the Musnavee is generally called the Moollah of Room ; while Hafiz 
is usually known by the title of Khaujah. The Persians conceive that the former far 
surpasses the latter in penetration and judgment. I have heard their opinion of these 
two celebrated Sooflfee poets illustrated by the following anecdote. — A learned person/’ 
they say, was asked how it came that the author of the Musnavee and Hafiz, two 
Sooffees, had expressed themselves, in the commencement of their works, so oppo- 
sitely on the subject of divine love; Hafiz having said, ‘ The path of love appeared 
" at first easy, but afterwards proved full of difficulties while, according to Jellfil-u- 
deen, * Love at first appeared like a murderer, that he might alarm all who were 
" without his pale.’ The learned man replied, with a smile, ^ That which the Moollali 
saw at first was only found out at last by the Khaujah.’”— Perstoit MS. 
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of Hafiz, which have been already noticed*, are perhaps the most ciiap.xxiv 
popular ; but the names of Rudiki, Anveri, and several others, are 
nearly on an equal rank; and some more modern writers have 
attained great eminence in this favourite theme of oriental poets. 

Many of these poems are remarkable for harmony of numbers and 
luxuriance of imagination ; but they all aboijnd with the most ex- 
travagant and hyperbolical passages; and the enraptured dreams 
of their visionary authors can only be esteemed beauties by men 
whose imaginations keep pace with that of the poet, whom they 
deem inspired, and whose most obscure lay is often considered 
by their enthusiastic admirers as the gleaming of a sublime know- 
ledge, which is far beyond the comprehension of the profane and 
imenlightcncd. Many discussions have arisen regarding the real 
and mystical meaning of the writers of this class, and particularly 
of Hafiz, whose Odes are chanted as songs, to excite the young and 
the dissipated to pleasure, and recited ns hymns to remind the 
old and the devout of the rapture of divine love. It has been 
shown, in a former chapter, that, among many classes of Sooffees, 
the natural feelings which man has on earth, and the immortal 
longings of the soul after its Creator, arc deemed inseparable : and, 
with a poet of this persuasion, it was likely that the subjects should 
be so blended, as to render it impossible to distinguish when he 
meant to sing of earthly or of heavenly joys. 

Among the innumerable volumes of Persian poetry, we do not 
meet with any one of length that can be entitled a satire. This is, 
no doubt, to be referred to the condition of the society, which will 


• Vide Vol.I1. p. S99. 
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CHAP. XXIV not admit of that freedom of observation and expression which can 
alone give excellence to this species of composilion. Ferdosi, under 
the impulse of rage and disappoiniment, wrote some satirical verses 
upon Mahmood* of Ghizniy which are only remarkable, as they 
show the keenness with which he felt neglect, and the bitterness of 
bis resentment. Anyeri, and several other eminent ‘poets, have 
written satirical epigrams, many of which arc remarkable for 
their point and severity. An unknown author has written a satire 
of some merit upon money f, as the universal passion of the human 
mind : but this even has no title to the name of a satirical poem, 
sonp- Some of the Persian songs are very beautiful: they are chiefly 
composed on local subjects. Many of the lesser odes of the most 
celebrated poets of that country may be included among their 
songs, as they arc set to music, and sung in all assemblies. 

Music. Tlie Persians deem music a science ; but it is one in which they 
do not appear to have made much progress. They have a gamut 
and notes, and a diflerenl description of melody, that is adapted 

f 

to various strains, such as the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous, and 
warlike: the voice is accompanied by instruments, of which they 
have a number : but they cannot be said to be further advanced in 
this science than (he Indians, from whom they are supposed to have 

• Vide Vol. I. page S40, 

t 1 have seen a copy of this poem, id which almost eveiy condition of life is 
described. The satirist, after giving the professed liberal objects of the persons 
labouring in their diflferent vocations, concludes every character he draws with the 
following line: * 

" Humm& uz pai een ast ke zermec khauud.” 


" It is all from this, that the man wants money.” 
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borrovred it. Their strains are often pleasing; but they are alw'ays cii.vr.xxiv 
monotonous, and ^ant Uiat variety of expression whieh gives much 
of its charms to this delightful art. 

In 'painting the Persians appear to have advanced little within Paimin!. 
the last three centuries, for we observe several of the figures in the 
palaces at Isfahan, which were built in the reign of Shah Abbas, that 
appear as well executed as those of the most einiiumt of their modern 
artists. Their colours are very brilliant: aud when they draAv por- 
traits, they usually succeed in taking likenesses. Some of their 
lesser drawings, which are highly glazed and painted on wood, 
display equal industry and taste: but they are yet unacquainted 
with the rules of perspective, and with tliose principles of just 
proportion which are essential to form a good painting. 

Prom what has been said regarding the .actual condition of the 
useful, and fine arts in Persia, wc can neither pronounce that the 
present inhabit.anls of that country are in a state of progressive 
improvement, nor assert that they are less advanced than their 
forefathers. All that men have gained under a powerful and wise 
monarch, has been lost under his weak or barbarous successors. If 
a period of peace has invited intelligent strangers to the shores of 
this kingdom, they have been soon bani.shcd by returning war. 
Knowledge in Persia has hitherto ebl)cd and flowed with the 
changes in the political situation of that empire, and must con- 
tinue to do so as long as its inhabitants are under the depressing 
influence of a despotic, and unsettled government. 
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Education of 
the royal 
princes. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Observations on the 'Manners and Usages of the Inhabitants of Persia. * 

4 

In an att^pt to describe the manners and usages of a nation, we 
must commence with those exalted ranks, whose example has always 
so powerful an influence upon the other branches of the community. 
The customs and ceremonies of the Court of Persia have, within the 
last three centuries, undergone no substantial change. The circum- 
stance of the reigning family being hereditary chiefs of a warlike tribe, 
and still preserving many of tlie usages of that condition, constitutes 
almost the only essential difference we find between their personal 
habits and the customs of their court, and those of the Suffavean 
kings, whose manners and usages have been minutely described by 
the numerous European travellers* who visited Persia when they 
occupied the throne of that kingdom. 

It has been before stated f, that, from the period of Shah Abbas 
the Great, the princes of the blood were immured in the haram, 
where their education was intrusted to women and eunuchs ; and, 
until the death of the king, his destined successor was unknown. 


* Chardin and KcemplQpr have both minutely described the forms and manners of 
the Court of Persia during the period that the Suffavean kings ruled that country, 
t Vol. 11. page 4S1. 
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It has also been observed, that the son of the lowest slave in the chap.xxv. 
haram was deemed, at that period, equally eligible to succeed lo 
the throne, aa the offspring of the proudest princess. The usage 
of the* families of Tartary has always been different. Great respect 
has invariably been paid by them to the birth of the mother. The 
cause of this is obvious. Intermarriages are deemed one of the prin* 

s 

cipal means of improving the friendship,* and terminating the feuds, 
between the tribes of that nation ; and the fulfilment of this object 
has required, that the descendants of a high-born mother, who was 
a legitimate wife, should have prior claims to those of a common 
concubine, otherwise the relations which were established by those 
ties must have proved sources of discord instead of union. The 
Kujurs, who are proud of their Tartar, or, as they term it, Turkish 
origin, maintain, in this particular, the usage of their ancestors 
Maiiomed Hussein Khan, the grandfather of the present king, when 
he took refuge with a Turkoman chief, proudly refused the daughter 
of his protector*, because she was not of sufficient high descent to 
give birth't' to a race that were to contend for a throne : and the 
present king, as has' been mentioned, has declared his second son, 

Abbas Meerza^, the heir of his crown, on the express ground of 
his claims by his mother, who is a high-bom female of the same 
tribe as the sovereign. 

* Persian MS. 

t It is a common saying among the Tartar tribes, that “ a man should choose 
his wife from a noble family, that his sons may emulate their maternal uncles.” 

X The mother of the eldest of the king’s sons, Mahomed Aly Meerza, was a 
Georgian. 

VOL. II. 4 A 
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According to the modern usage of Persia, the princes of the 
blood are not immured witlun the walls of the haram beyond that 
period in which they require female attendance and maternal care. 
They early learn the forms of their religion ; and at three or 
four years of age can repeat a few short prayers, and are perfect in 
their genuflections and mode of holding their hands when occupied 
in devotion. They are alsfb most carefully instructed in all that 
belongs to exlcrnal manner. They are taught how to make their 
obeisance to a supeiior ; how to behave to a person of equal rank, 
or an inferior; as also the manner in which they are to stand in the 
presence of their father and monarch ; and the way in which they 
are to scat themselves, if desired, and how to retire. These forms arc 
deemed of great consequence at a court where every thing is regu- 
lated by ceremony : and it is not unusual to see a child of five years 
of age as perfect in his manners, and as grave in his deportment, in 
a public assembly, as the oldest person present. When the young 
prince is between seven and eight years of age, he begins to rciid 
Arabic and Persian. As soon as he understands ' the alphabet of 
the fonner language, he peruses the Koran ; after which he learns 
the essential tenets of his religion. Ilis mind is early imbued with 
the importance of those doctrines which distinguish the Sheah faith 
from that of the Soonee : and one of his first lessons teaches him 
to regard the latter with abhorrence. When the royal pupil is 
considered to be well grounded in religion, Persian books are put 
into his hands ; and the works of Sadi, while they give him an early 
taste for fables and poetry, arc expected to inspire his young mind 
with a desire of virtuous fame. He is also put through a superficial 
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course of grammar, syntax, logic,- syllo^sms, sacred law, and philo- chap.xxv. 
sophy: but his progress in those higher branches of a Persian 
education .depends chiefly upon his own disposition. He seldom 
learnt more than to write and read with ease and fluency, unless 
inclined to study, which is not unflcquently the case, for supe- 
rior attainments as a scholar* always add to his reputation. The 
grratest care is invariably taken to instruct Persian princes in all 
their bodily exercises. They are trained, while yet children, to 
the use of arms : and ride, when six or seven years of age, with 
grace and boldness. They are oflcn betrothed when very young, 
and sometimes married long before they attain the age of puberty : 
after that period, the number of their wives and females depends 
upon the means which they have of supporting them. When a 
prince is raised to tlie throne, his time is divided between his public 
duties, the pleasures of the haram, and his amusements : the period 
he bestows on each of these is regulated by his peculiar inclinations, 
his age, and his habits. No general description, therefore, can 
exactly explain usages which are liable to continual changes: but 
a short sketch of the manner in which the reigning monarch pasws 
his time, will convey a full idea of those habits which are deemed 
suited to his elevated condition. 

An attention to religious duties, which no King of Persia can Manner in 

. <1 . . 1 All • 1 which the king 

openly neglect, requires him to rise early. As he sleeps in the passes hu time 
interior apartments, to which no male approaches, his attendants 
are either females or eunuchs. After he is dressed with their aid, 
he sits from one to two hours in the hall of the haram, where his 

* The reigning king is said to be a good scholar. He is also a poet. I am in 
possession of a dewan, or book of odes, of which he is the reputed author. 
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CHAP. XXV. levees are conducted with the same ceremony as in his outer apart- 
ineiUs. Female officers* * * § arrange the crowd of his wives and slaves 
with the strictest attention to tlie order of prccedcncyf. After hear- 
ing the reports of those intrusted with the internal government ‘of the 
haram, and consulting with his principal wives:};, who are generally 
seated, the monarch leaves the interior apartments. He is met, the 
moment he comes out, 'by officers in waiting, and proceeds to one of 
bis private halls, where he is immediately joined by some of his 
principal favourites, with whom he enters into familiar conversation ; 
and all the young princes of the blood attend this morning levee to 
pay their respects. After this is over, his majesty calls for breakfast. 
The preparation of all the ro3'al meals is superintended by the chief 
steivard of the household ||. The viands are put into dishes of fine 
china§, with silver covers, and placed in a close tray, which is locked 

* There are numerous female officers in the haram whose name and duties nearly 
correspond with those who have the care of ceremonies^ and the charge of maintaining 
order in the puhiic court. 

t According to the best account I have been able to obtain of this ceremony, the 
fair strangersi if any have been brought, first pay their obeisance by a low bow, and 
are placed where their royal master can best view their charms. After these, the 
Georgian slaves and numerous mistresses are ranged before him, agreeably to their 
respective ranks. 

i When the king is seated on his throne in the public hall of his haram, no one but 
the most favoured and highest born of his legitimate wives arc allowed to sit in his 
presence. It is said, that two only of the wives of the present king enjoy that privi- 
lege; the mother of the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza, and the daughter of Ibrahim 
Khullccl Khan, formerly chief of Shesliah. 

II The Persian name of (liis officer is Nauzir. 

§ It is deemed wrong for a rigid Mabomedan to have his victuals served in dishes 
of silver or gold : but this rule is not always observed. 
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and sealed by ibe steward. This tray, after bang covered by a rich chap.xxv. 

shawl, is carried to the king, in whose presence the steward breaks 

his own seal, and places the different dishes before him. Some of 

the infant princes are generally present, and are indulged with a 

participation in this repast. The chief physician is invariably in 

attendance at every meal. His presence is deemed necessary, the 

Persian courtiers observe, that he may prescribe an instant remedy, 

« 

if any thing he eats should disagree with the monarch : but this 
precaution, no doubt, originates in that suspicion which continually 
haunts tlic minds of those who exercise despotic power. 

A description of die manner in which the King of Persia dis- 
charges his ordinary public duties, has been already given*. When 
these are performed, he usually retires to the haram, where sometimes 
he indulges in a short repose. His majesty always makes his appear- 
ance in the outer apartments some time before sunset, and either 
again attends to public business, or takes a ride on horseback. His 
dinner is brought between eight and nine, and the same precautions 
and ceremonies are used as at breakfast. He eats, like his subjects, 
seated upon a carpet, and the dishes are placed on a rich embroidered 
cloth that is spread for the occasion. It was the usage of some of 
the former Kings of Persia to indulge openly in drinking wine; but 
none of the reigning family have yet outraged the religious feeling of 
their subjects by so flagrant a violation of the laws of Mahomed. 

Bowls fdled with sherbet, made of every species of fruit, furnish 
the beverage of the royal meals : and there are few natimis where 


* Vide Vol. II. page 434. 
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CHAP. XXV. more pains are .bestowed to gratify the palate with the most delicious 
viands. After dinner is over, the king retires to the interior aparU 
mentSy where it is said that he is often amused till a late hour by the 
singers and dancers of his haram. It is, however, impossible to 
speak of his occupations from the moment he passes the threshold 
of his inner palace. He is there surrounded by a scene calculated, 
beyond all others, to* debase and degrade the human character. 

I 

He only sees emasculated guards, and their fair prisoners. - He hears 
nothing but the language of submission, or of complaint. Love can- 
not exist between beings so unequal as the monarch and his slave : 
and vanity must have overcome reason, btHbre the fulsome adulation 
of pretended fondness can be mistaken for the spontaneous effusions 
of real attachment. The harains of the Monarchs of Pi'rsia are 
governed by the strictest discipline ; and that must be necessary to 
preserve the peace of a community, where all the arrogance of 
power, the pride of birth, the ties of kindred, the intrigues of art, and 
the pretensions of beauty, arc in constant collision. 

The usual routine of the life of a King of Persia is often 
interrupted by the urgency of public affairs, and sometimes by 
pursuits of amusement. The reigning family have hitherto dis- 
dained those enervating and luxurious habits which led the last 
monarchs of the Suffavean dynasty to confine themselves to their 
harains. They not only, as has been staled, attend personally 
to public affairs, but continually practise manly exercisi^, and 
pursue held sp(;rts with all the ardour of a race of chiefs who 
cheiish the habits of their Tartar ancestors. The present King 
of Persia is an expert marksman, and an excellent horseman: 
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few. weeks pass without his partaking in the pleasures 
chase*. 


of the CHAP, xxvs 


The Monarch of Persia has always an historiographer, and a The king’s bis- 
chief t>oet. The one writes the annals of his reign ; and the other, and poet, 
who has a higli rank at court, composes odes in his praise, and cele- 
brates, with grateful ardour, the munificence of his royal patron. 

A giant and a dwarf were, at one period ’of the present reign, part of 
the royal establishment ; and that is never without a jester, who en- nbjester. 
joys a very extraordinary latitude of speech, and assumes, both in 
his dress and manner, the habit and appearance of folly. It is 
usual to laugh at the witticisms of those jesters, even when they are 
most severe ; and the sovereign himself professes to respect their pri- 
vilege. Kurreem Khan, as has been before stated f, l)elonged to one 
of the native tribes of Persia who speak a language which, from its 


* The favourilc gainc in JVrsia is tlie deer, of which there arc several kinds. That 
which is usually hunted is the dntclo|)e, an aiiiiiiul that may be tenned the ilcctcst of 
quadrupeds. A common mode of hunting them is with hawks and dogs, which arc 
trained to aid each other. Two hawks are flown when the deer is at n great distance : 
they soon reach it, and strike alternately at its head. This annoys and interrupts the 
rapid flight of the animal in so elfcctual a manner, that the dogs come up, and seize it. 
It is also usual to surround tlie antelope with a number of horsemen, each of whom 
holds a dog in a slip. When the antelope tries to escape, the object is to intercept it ; 
and though no dog, however swift, can reach this species of deer at the commencement 
of the chase, it is turned out by fresh ones being continually slipped. In this mode of 
hunting the antelope, the object is to bring the game near the king, who usually holds 
in a slip a favourite dog. Hawking is a favourite aniusemenl in Persia. Bustards, 
hares, herons, and partridges, arc the usual game. When engaged in this sport, the 
king generally curries a hawk on his hand. Shooting game is also very common. It 
has been before stated that the Persian soldiers arc excellent marksmen. This is an 
accomplishment which it is a disgrace not to possess. t Vide Vol. II. page V2Q. 
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CHAP. XXV. rudeness, is universally denominated by the other inhabitants of that 
nation “ the barbarous dialect This prince, as he was one day- 
sitting in public, commanded his jester to go and bring him word 
what a dog, which was barking very loud, wanted. The courtiers 
smiled at this sally of the monarch. The jester went, as desired ; and, 
after appearing to listen for some time with profound at;tention, he 

returned, and said, with a grave mr, “ Your majesty imisk send one 

• 

“ of the chief officers of your own ffimily to report what that gentle- 
“ man says : he speaks no language except ‘ the barbarous dialect,’ 
“ with which they are ffimiliar, but of which 1 do not understand one 
« word." The good humoured monarch, we are told, laughed most 
heartily at this ridicule of the rude dialect of his tribe, and gave the 
wit a present, as the reward of his retort This anecdote, to which 
many similar might be added, will show that there is little difference 
between the office of jester at the modem Court of Persia, and that 
which some centuries ago existed at every Court in Europe. A 
resemblance of trifling forms even merits attention, as it leads to con- 
clusions on the progress of knowledge, and the condition of society : 
and we may perhaps judge as correctly from the character of their 
amusements, as from their more serious occupations, of the degree 
of civilisation that a people have attained, 
uis 1107- In the Court of Persia there is always a person who bears the 
name of “ story-teller to bis majesty and the duties of this office 
require a man of no mean acquirements. The Persians, though 
passionately fond of public exhibitions, have none that merit the 
name of theatrical entertainments : but, though strangers to the regu- 


* The term is Kuj zubin, which literally signifies " the crooked tongne.'* 
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lar drama, the frame their stories are often dramatic ; and those chap. xxv. 
whose occupation is to tell them, sometimes display so extraordinary 
a skill *, and such varied powers, that we can hardly believe, while 
we look upon their altered countenances, and listen to their changed 
tones, that it is the same person, who at one moment relates, in his 
natural voice, a plain narrative, then speaks in the hoarse mid angry 
tone of offended authority, and next sabduds the passions he has 
excited by the softest sounds of feminine tenderness. But the art of 
relating stories is, in Persia, attended bodi with profit and reputation. 

Great numbers attempt it, but few succeed. It requires considerable 
talent, and great study. None can arrive at eminence in this line 
except men of cultivated taste and retentive memory. They must 
not only be acquainted with the best ancient and modem stories, 
but be able to vary them by the relation of new incidents, which 
they have heard or invented. They must also recollect the finest 
passages of the most popular poets, that they may aid the impression 
of their narrative by appropriate quotations. The person whose 
peculiar office it -is to amuse his majesty with these stories, is always 

■b 

* Derveish Suffer, of Shiraz, is one of the be«t narrators of stories, as well as recitei 
of verses, that I have known in Persia. In 1800, when he was one day on the point of 
commencing a tale, two gentlemen rose to go away. On seeing him look disappointed, 

I observed to him, that the cause of tlieir wishing to depart was owing to their 
inability to enjoy his stuiy, from being nnacquainted with the language in which it 
was to be told. " 1 beg they will stay," he exclaimed, " and you shall see my power 
** will reach them in spite of their want of knowledge of Persian." I'bey remained; 
and the changes of his countenance, and the different tones in which he spoke, had 
the effect he expected. They were delighted with, the humorous part of his narra* 
live, and moved with the pathetic. 

4 B 


VOL. II. 
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ciup. XXV. in attendance. It is equally liis duty to beguile, the fatigue of a long 
march or to soothe the mind when it has been disturbed by the 
toils of public affairs: and his tales arc artfully suited tO' the dispiosi- 
tion of the monarch, and the humour ho is in at the nlonient. 
Sometimes he recites a fable of the genii ; at others, he speaks of the 
warlike deeds of the former Sovereigns of Persia, or recounts the love 
of some wandering pnnee. ' A story of more coarse materials is bflcn 
framed, and the ear of the king is entertained with s narrative 
of low and obscene adventures. 

Forms of the There is no court where a more rigid attention is paid to cerc> 
mony than at that of Persia. The looks, the words, the motion of 
the body, are all regulated by the most. strict observance of form. 
'When the king is seated in public, his sons, ministers, and courtiers, 
stand erect, with their hands crossed, and in the exact place of their 
rank. They watch the looks of the sovereign, and a glance is a 
mandate. If he speaks to them, you hear a voice reply, and see 
their lips move, but not a motion nor gesture betrays that there is 
animation in any other part of their frame f. The monarch, in 
speaking, often uses the third person, commencing hi.s observation 
with, “ The king is pleased,” or “ The king commands.” His rainis- 


* When I last visited Persia in 1810, 1 had the good fortune to be accompanied, 
during a part of my journey to court, by Moollah Adeii&b, the story-teller to the king. 
He proved a most agreeable companion ; and the fatigue of the Jougest marches was 
forgotten in listening to his tales. 

t If the king desires to speak to a person at a distance, he commands him to ad* 

a§ 

vance; but this command must always be repeated several times, for the person 
addressed, as if fearful of coming too near, stops at every three or fonr steps. 
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ters, in addressing; him, usually style him The object of the world's chap.xxv. 
“ regard." They arc as particular in that forms of speech as they 
are in other ceremonies ; and Superiority and inferiority of ranks, in 
all their shades, are implied by the terms used in the most common 
expressions. 

On extraordinary occasions nothing can exceed the splendour of 

I I 

the Persian court. It presents a scene c(f the greatest magnificence, 
regulated by the most disciplined order. There is no part of the 
government to which so much attention is paid as the strict maiute- 
l^nce of those forms and ceremonies, which are deemed essential to 
the power and glory of the> monarch ; and the high ofiUcers* to whom 
this duty is allotted, are armed witli the fullest authority, and are 
always attended by a number of inferiors, who carry their commands 
into the most prompt execution. 

The arrival of a foreign embassy is deemed one of those occasions Ceremuiiies at 
on which the King of Persia should appear in all his grandeur. The Inurrigifair 
ceremonies with which these were received, appear to have been 
substantially the same at every period of the history of that kingdom. 

The present monarch has endeavoured to vie with the most magnifi- 
cent of his predecessors in his reception of those ambassadors of the 
European nations by whom his court has been visited. The foreign 
minister advances, with his suite and escort, to one of the interior 
gates of the palace. The moment that he reaches the precincts of 
the royal abode, all is complete silence. The horses even, as if 
trained to the scene, hardly move their heads. When he dismountsj 

* The names .and duties of these officers are little idteied since the period of 
Chardin and Koempfer; and both these travellers have given minute accounts of them. 
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CHAP. XXV. he is conducted into a small apartment) where he is met by one 
of the principal officers of government. After being seated there 
for some minutes, the king is announced to be upon the throne, 
and the ambassador proceeds to the hall of audience. That splen- 
did room, the floor of which is raised about eight feet from the 
ground, is situated in a garden, intersected by regular walks and 

* i 

fountains ; along which, from the throne to the entrance of the gar- 
dens, the princes, ministers, nobles, courtiers, and royal guards, are 
arranged in their respective ranks: but the splendid appearance of 
these officers, who arc robed in their richest habits, is eclipsed in ji 
moment, when the eye glances at the sovereign, whose throne and 
dress arc covered with the richest jewels. As the ambassador ad- 
vances between two officers, whose gold enamelled wands are the 
insignia of their high stations, he is twice required to make an 
obmsance*. When near the throne, the lord of requestsf pronounces 
his name, and that of the ruler by whom he is sent. The king says, 
in reply, “ You are welcome;*’ and the foreign minister proceeds to 
take his seat in the same room, but at some distance from the 
king. After the ceremony of delivering the letter or credentials 
of the envoy is past, the polite Monarch of Persia repeats that he 
is welcome, and generally enters into a conversation that is calculated 
to make his visitor feel perfectly at ease|, and to substitute more 

* TIte Persian officers made a very low bow, at two appointed places, before they 
came to the hall in which the king was seated. I took off my hat at each of these 
places, and made a bow' to his majesty when I entered the hall, 
t The Yeshkkgkssee-b&hee. 

I have exactly described the ceremonies which occurred on my first visit to the 
King of Persia in 1800. After 1 had been seated a short time, the king, with a 
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pleasing impressions for those which the imposing pomp of the sur- ciiap.xxv. 
rounding scene had iUspired. If the ambassador has any presents to 
offer, they are (however rich) received without any appearance of 

s 

gratification ; for the most extraordinary works pf art most not 
appear .to excite surprise, or to fix the attention of the monarch, 
when they are publicly presented. The forms of his condition 
require that he should display an .apparent indifierence to all such 

t 

offerings, and that he should conceal any joy, or wonder, that has 
been excited in his mind, till he can indulge in it without witnesses. 

It has been before stated, that there are no wheel carriages * in 
Persia. The monarch always rides f, unless he be prevented by 
indisposition ; and then, if forced to move, he is carried in a litter |, 
that is suspended between two mules. The tents and portable 
pavilions of the King of Persia are very magnificent, lliey are 

imilc on liis countenance, said, ** We will talk of bnsiness hereafter ; bnt you must now 
satisfy me. Captain Malcolm, of the correctness of a report I have heard, but cannot 
*' believe. Is it true that the King of England has only one wife ?” I told him 'it was 
true, and that no Christian monarch could have more. “ Rut he )ius mistresses then 
he said. I replied, that the King of England was remarkable for his attention to virtue 
and morality, and had none. He laughed heartily, and said, he should not like to be a 
king where sueh usages prevailed. This sally of the monarch was intended to place 
roe at my ease, and to do away the formality of a visit of introduction. 

* When I visited Persia in 1810, 1 made the king a present of a handsome curricle, 
with which he was, at the moment, much delighted. 

t The King of Persia has two or three elephants ; and he has, for some years past, 
appeared seated upon one of them, when he attended the annual races at the festival of 
Nouroze. 

'J; It is in this kind of conveyance, which is called Tukhurowhn, and upon large 
panniers, called Kuj&wni, which are carried by camels, that the ladies of the king, who 
attend him when he takes the field, are conveyed. 
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CHAP. XXV. surrounded with a high tent wall,' which encloses both the outer 
and inner apartments.' The same forms, and the same usages, are 
observed when he is in the Held, as when at his capital : but it 
is to be supposed that on active service his female train must 
be greatly reduced. The severe discipline of NAdir Shah pro- 
hibited the chiefs of his army from encumbering its march with 
iheir numerous females*; and, he gave himself an example of 
moderation that has been more praised than imitated. 

I'iie ihviia ul' Tbc dress of the Suifaveau kings was as splendid as that of the 
' present monarch; but the costume is much changed. It is now 
universally the fashion in Persia to wear the beard long, and the 
head is covered with a cap instead of a turban. The upper part of 
their garments are made to fit the body very close, but the lower is 
invariably loose f. 

nisbtaUes. There is no part of the establishment of a Monarch of Persia to 
which more attention is paid than his horses. These are placed 
under the charge of an ofilcer of rank, who is styled Meer-a-Khour, 
or the lord of the stable.** The finest colts, from every part of his 
kingdom, arc sent to the king ; and from these he selects what arc 
deemed the best, for his own riding. The charger on which he is 
mounted is richly caparisoned ; and a number of others, with gold 
embossed saddles and bits, are led before him :{;, and form, when he 

* According to a MS. ki my possession, he limited bis chief officers to one wife 
when in the field, and was himself content with two. 

t The Persians are disgusted with the European usage of uncovering the 
head, and of wearing the lower garments tight. 

;{: Every officer of rank in Persia has one or more led horses. It is, indeed, a point 
by which relative ranks are distinguished in that country. 
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is travelling, the most magnificent part of his state. It has been chap. xxv. 
before mentioned *, that the stable of the king is deemed one of the 
most sacred of all sanctuaries. This usage continues in force ; and, 
during the present reign, a nobleman -f* of the first rank in the king- 
dom, who had aspired to the throne, took refuge in the rojal stable, 
and remaiped there till he obtained pardon for his offence. The 
military tribes in Persia have always regarded this sanctuary with 
the most superstitious reverence. — “ A horse," they say, t‘ will 
“ never bear him to victory by whom it is violated J." 

The Kings of Persia have always been very observant of the n** "bw- 

vnneeufthe 

forms of religion. They say . their praycars at the appointed hours \ forms of re- 
and as it is the habit of Mabomedans to perform this sacred duty ' 
in an open and public manner, its neglect would produce obser- 
vation ; and no impression could tend more to weaken their autho- 
rity than a belief that they were irreligious. They sometimes attend 
worship in the principal mosque of the capital; and, like their 
subjects, pay their devotions, whenever they have .in opportunity, 
at the sepulchres of those sainted persons who are buried within 

* Vide Vol. I. page .561. 

t The late Soliman Khan, Knjar, who was first cousin to the reigning king. 

j; In one Persian MS. all the misrorluncs of Nfidir Meerza, the grandson of Nfidir 
Shah, are attributed to his having violated the honour of tlie stable by putting to death 
a person who had taken refuge there. The same writer remarks, when speaking on 
this subject, " The monarch or chief at whose stable a criminal takes refuge must feed 
him as long as he stays there ; but he may be slain the moment before he reaches it, 

" or that on which he leaves it ; but when there, a slave who has murdered his master 
" cannot be touched. The place of safety,” he adds, " is at the head of the horse; 

" and if that is tied up in the open air, the object of him who takes refuge is to touch 

** the head-stall.” 
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CIIAP. XXV. 


The ohber- 
vance of the 
Nouroze. 


the limits of their dominions. As Sheahs, tliey profess great vene- 
ration for the memory of Aly and his sons; but not being able 
to visit their tombs, which arc within, the Turkish territories, they 
content themselves with sending rich presents to ornament • these 
shrines. It is also an object of ambition to be buried at these 
sacred places. The body of Aga Mahomed Khan, the^ late King 
of Persia, was sent to' Kerl)elah, that it might be interred near 

t 

the sacred precincts of the dome which canopies the remains of 
the sainted Imaums, Hussein and Hussun. 

It has been before stated that the £ed-e-Nouroze, or ** the feast 
** of the vernal equinox,” is to this day observed with as much joy 
and festivity as it was by the ancient inhabitants of Persia, This 
single institution of former days has triumphed over that intolerant 
bigotry which destroyed the religion on wliich it was grounded ; and 
the Mahomedans of Persia have chosen rather to be upbraided with 
the impious observance of what their enemies term an usage of infi- 
dels*, than abolish a feast which was so cherished by their ancestors. 
They have, however, discovered another reason for- celebrating this 
day; it is the anniversary of the elevation of their favourite Aly 
to the high dignity of the caliphate. There are many fabulous 
accounts regarding the origin of the feast of Nourozc. The Guebers, 
or worshippers of fire, who were the former inhabitants of Persia, 
computed by the solar and not by the lunar system : their year 
was divided into twelve months ; and every day of the month, as 
well as the month itself, had a name taken from those which they 
^ve to the angels. It was a custom of the ancient Kings of Persia, 

* The Turks continually upbraid the Peruana with their observance of a feast 
instituted by the worshippers of fire. 
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we are told, to dress in a particular robe each day. Scarlet, richly ciiap.xxv. 
embroidered, or rather wove with gold, was the appointed dress for 
the day Hormuzd*, which was the Nourozc, or the day of the 
vernal* equinox. Many reasons are stated, to show why the Nourozc 
is kept as a festival. God, one author f says, on that day began 
the creation, and ordered the different planets to move in their 
various orbits. Another writer a^rms/ that Jemshced:}^ built the 
palace of Persepolis, and entered it on this day, which he or- 
dered in future to be kept as a joyous feast. These and many 
other equally fabulous accounts, are given of the origin of this 
festival: but the fact is, it is the opening of the spring, the day 
on which winter is over, and the season of gladness commences. 

It is the custom of tlie King of Persia to march out of bis capital 
on the Nouroze, attended by his ministers, nobles, and as many 
of his army as can be assembled. Tlie ceremonies of the day 
commence with a review, and then the tribute and presents of all 
the rulers and governors of the different provinces of the kingdom 

I, 

* Penian MS. t Persian MS. 

t According to another account, equally fabulous, Jemsheed, the fourth king of the 
Paislidadian race, whose name wos origiually *' Jum,” one dqy pitched his jewel- 
ornamented throne on an eminence, in the province of Aderbijan ; and, after placing 
the crown upon his head, sat down with his face towards the rising sun, the reflection 
of which, from the jewels of his crown, shed a lustre which dazzled all around, and they 
exclaimed *' dieed" which means “ lustre." This title of »had was added to his name ; 
and the day on which the Nourozc took place, the twenty-second of March, was 
termed Nouroze, and kept os a feast. It is, however, unfortunate for the author of 
this popular etymology, that **jum" should be an original Arabic wonl, and " $heed" a 
Persian term ; and their combination, therefore, to form one name or title, is very 
improbable. 
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CHAP. XXV. are laid at the foot of the throne, which is placed in a ihagnificent 
tent, that is pitched for the purpose in an open plain. The king 
remains in camp several days, which arc passed in joy and 
festivity. Horse races* are among the amusements at this [^riod; 
and the monarch, whose favourite horses generally win, gives pro> 
sents to the fortunate riders : he also confers dresses* of honour 
on all the chief nobles and officers of his government, who, imitating 
his example, give similar marks of their regard to their servants and 
dependants. This feast is kept with equal demonstrations of joy 
over every part of the kingdom. It continues nearly a wcekf ; but 
the first day is the most important. On it all ranks appear allired 
in their newest apparel ; they send presents of sweetmeats X to each 
other; and every man kisses his friend on the auspicious morning of 
the Nouroze. 

* Horse-racing lias always been deemed an amusement worthy of the particular 
patronage of the Kings of Persia; and there are annual races, not only at the capital, 
but at all the principal cities of the kingdom. Tlie distance they have to run is accord- 

I 

ing to the age of the horses ; but it is seldom less than seven miles, or more than 
twenty-one. The object of these races is not so much to try the speed as the strength 
of the horses, and to discover those that can be depended on for long and rapid 
marches. The horses are always rode by boys between the age of twelve and four- 
teen. Mares never run at the races in Persia, nor are they used in that country for 
military purposes, except by the Arab tribes, who, like their brethren in Arabia, give 
them a preference. 

t The exact time of the continuance of the festival of Nourozc docs not appear 
fixed. The rejoicings sometimes last six days, at others only three ; and those who 
have neither money nor time to waste in display and idleness, are content with an 
observance of the first day, which is that of the vernal equinox. 

i There is, perhaps, no country where the inhabitants live so much upon sweet- 
ijeats as in Persia. Among these, the finest is that called guzangabcen, which is made 
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The Persian Kings have always attached great importance to the chap.xxv. 
royal privilege of having a band of musicians, and of displaying at 
their festivals, and when encamped with their army, particular ban- 

sia. 

ners. * It has been before mentioned *, that one of the standards of 
the ancient monarchs of this kingdom was the apron of K&wdh, the 
celebrated blacksmith, who rebelled against Zohauk, and placed the 
virtuous Feridoon upon the throne. Subsequent to the introduction 
of the religion of Mahomed a variety of colours or flags have been 
adopted, which have in general been ornamented with symbols allusive 
to the deeds of that prophet or his descendants. Among these, a rc- 
prewntation of the ZulfekAr, or two^dged sword of Aly, has been the 
most common : but, notwithstanding the attachment of the Persians 
to diis sacred banner, the sovereigns of that kingdom have, for many 
centuries, preserved, as the peculiar arms f of their country, the sign 

of the honey of the guz, or tamarisk tree, mixed with some flower and sugar. This 
honey is produced by an insect, or small worm, which resembles a white thread. 

It lies on the leaf of the tree, and appears inert. During forty days in summer the 
insects are brushed off the leaves every three days, and they always collect again in 
astonishing numbers. The guzangabeen is chiefly found in Irak. I received the 
above description of it from an English gentleman, who saw the insect on the tree 
when travelling through that province. * Victie Vol, I. page 19. 

t The causes which have led to the sign of Sol in Leo becoming the arms of Persia 
cannot be distinctly traced ; but there is reason to believe that the use of this symbol 
is not of very great antiquity. We meet with it upon the coins of one of the Princes 
of the Seljookian dynasty of Iconium ; and, when this family was destroyed by llulakoo, 
the grandson of Chenghiz, it is not improbable but that prince, or his successors, 
adopted this emblematical representation, as a trophy of their conquest; and that it 
has remained ever since among the most remarkable of the royal insignia of Persia. A 
learned friend, who has a valuable collection of oriental coins, and whose information 
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ciiAP. XXV. or figure of Sol in the constellation Leo : and this device, ivhicb 
exhibits a lion couchant and the sun rising at his back, has not only 
been sculptured upon their palaces* and embroidered upon their 
banners f, but has been convened into an Order;];, which, in the 
form of gold and silver medals, has been given to those who have 
distinguished themselves against the enemies of their country ||. 

Sacrerl dm- The nature of absolute power requires that it should be supported 

weterofihe . . . 

powtT of the by a continual revival of the impression of its high and almost 
sacred character. Many of the usages of Persia are calculated to 
produce this object : every thing connected with the royal name or 
authority is treated witli a respect that is increased by the form 

and opinion liave enabled me to make this conjecture, states bis belief that the 
emblematical representation of Sol in Leo. was first adopted by Gbeat-n-dcen Kai 
Klioosro6*ben-Kaikobad, wlio began to reign A. II. 634, A. D. 1236, and died 
A. H. 642, A.]). 1244: and this emblem, he adds, is supposed to have reference 
either to his own horoscope, or to that of his queen, who was a princess of Georgia. 

* Hanway states, Vol. I. p. 199, that over the gate which forms the entrance of the 
palace built by Shah Abbas the Great, at Ashrfiff, in Mozenderan, are “ the arms of 
“ .Persia, being a lion, and sun rising behind it.” 

t The emblem of the Lion and Sun is upon all the banners given to the regular 
corps of infantry lately formed in Persia. These are presented to the regiments with 
great ceremony. A moollah, or priest, attends, and implores the Divine blessing 
on them. 

^ This Order, with additional decorations, has been lately conferred upon several 
ministers and representatives of European governments in alliance with Persia. 

II The medals which have been struck with tliis symbol upon them have been 
chiefly given to the I’ersian officers and men of the regular corps who have distin* 
guished themselves in tlie igar with the Russians. An English officer who lately served 
with these troops informs me, that those on whom these medals have been conferred 
are very proud of the distinction, and that all are extremely anxious to obtain them. . 
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■which attends it If the king sends an honorary dress, the person chap.xxv. 
for whop it is intended must proceed several miles to meet it, and 
clothe himself in his robes of favour with every mark of gratitude 
and submission*, If a firmaun, or mandate, is written by the 
monarch to . one of the officers of government, it also is met at 
a distance by the person to whom it is addressed; who, after 
raising it to bis head, gives it to hi» seerhtary to read, and all 
stand in respectful silence till the perusal is finished. If a minister 
has occasion to mention the king, it is not unusual, after inseru 
ing all his titles, to leave a blank, and to write the royal name 
at the top of the letter, lest it should be degraded by having even 
a word above it. A short time ago a picture of the reigning monarch 
was sent to the ruler of Scind. It was enclosed in a case, and nailed 
down on a litter carried by two mules : but, though not visible, it 
was deemed entitled to the respectful homage of his subjects in those 
countries through which it passed. On the approach of this picture 
to Abusheber, the governor of that port, with all bis troops and 
attendants, went a stage to pay his obeisance f. When it came 
near, they dismounted from their horses and walked forward to 
meet it on foot : the governor kissed tlie conveyance, in token of his 


* Ifie princeB of the royal family are not exempted from paying this mark of 
respect. There is, in general, a place in the vicinity of the provincial capitals called 
Khelat-posh, which means " putting on the honorary dress to which the governor, 
or other officer, who receives it, must proceed, to be invested with it. The Kbelftt* 
posh, near Shiraz, is a distance of four miles on the Isfahan road. 

t This occurred in January, 1810 . Major C. Pasley, who was at this period 
residing at Abusheher in a high public station, was requested to aid at this ceremony, 
but be declined the invitation. 
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CHAP. XXV. devotion to that which it contuned, and accompanied it to Abu- 
sheher, where it was welcomed with salutes; and the inhabitants 
of that town were commanded to show every demonstration of joy * 
upon this happy occasion. There can be no doubt that the whole of 
this ceremony was conducted in exact conformity to orders from 
court; for so great is the attention to minute forms in Persia, in 
all points connected with tbe king or his family, that it is iiijual, 
when they depute an officer on any public service, for some per- 
son in authority to direct, by letter f, the exact ceremonies and 
attentions with which he is to be received and treated. 

* The trowsers and shifts of the females were exhibited on almost every house at 
Abusheher, as a sign of their joy. lliis extraordinary custom prevails among all the 
tribes of Arabians settled in Persia. 

t The following is a translation of a letter from Mahomed Nubbee Khan, vizier to 
the princCi at Shiraz, to his brother, Jaafler Khan, Governor of Abusbeber, conveying 
instructions for his reception and treatment of the nobleman who was appointed 
mehmander, or entertainer,” to the mission under my charge. 

My dear brother !— Hussein Khan Kujur, who is appointed mehmander to 

General Malcolm, is a nobleman of the first rank and family : he will keep you 

** informed of his progress. When he arrives at Dolky, fifty miles from Bushire, he 

will send on this letter, and write you on the subject of his waiting upon the General. 

** The day he comes to camp you will proceed to meet him, attended by all the gar- 

rison of Bushire, as far as the date trees on the borders of the Desert : you will 

accompany him to General Malcolm’s tent; and when he leaves that, yon will pro- 

coed with him to his own tent, which must be pitched, as the general desires, on the 

right or left of his encampment. If Hussein Khan Kujur arrive in the morning, you 

“ will stay and breakfast with him ; if in the evening, you will dine with him. Your 

future attentions to him will be regulated by your politeness and good sense ; and 
•$ 

" you will always consider him as a noble guest, who thonid be entertained in a man- 
" ner luitable to his rank, and the distinguished situation to which he is api>ointcd, uf 
" mehmander to General Malcolm.” 
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The mode of introduction of a foreign minister at the Court cii.\p.xxv. 
of Persia has been mentioned. The forms observed in his inter- 

Ceremonies 

course with the viceroys of provinces and governors of cities, be- o|»«rved by 

, , , viceroy!, gq- 

fore he reaches the capital, are deemed equally important. The vernorsy &c. 
manner of meeting him before he enters a town, and the mode tion of a fo- 
of his reception at the different houses that he visits, are subjects 
of the most serious discussion and minAte arrangement. The rank 
and number of persons sent to welcome him, the distance they go, 
and the period at which they dismount, are all of importance, ‘as 
they mark the exact degree of respect and consideration in which he 
is held : and at his first interviews with princes of the blood or nobles 
of high rank, the inclination of the head, the rising from the seat, 
the advancing to the edge of the carpet, to the door, or even beyond 
it, and the place where he is to be seated, are considered as forms 
of the utmost consequence, and are therefore always settled by 
previous agreement. Ceremonies of this kind have every where some 
importance; but they are most attended to by nations who, like 
Persia, have no correct knowledge of the character and condition 
of distant countries, and whose impressions are chiefly formed from 
the appearance and conduct of those by whom they are repre- 
sented. If an ambassador assumes great state, the nation he 
represents is considered to be wealthy and powerful : if he exacts 
attention, and resents the slightest neglect, his monarch is believed 
to be lofty and independent, and worthy of that friendship which 
he disdains to court by any sacrifice of dignity or of honour; 
while a contrary proceeding on the part of a public representative 
is certain to lead to opposite conclusions. It is not unusual to 
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CHAP. XXV. hear a Persian nobleman or minister pass an eulo^um on the 
extraordinary knowledge, firmness, and spirit, of an ambassador of 
his own country, or of a foreign state: and when you expect 
to be told of some remarkable negotiation or treaty that 6e con- 
cluded, you are informed, that his great knowledge was displayed 
in not being overreached in some point of form, and that his 

■ t ■ 

firmness had withstood every effort to make him contented with 
one shade less of attention, than he thought his due. The conduct 
of individuals on these occasions is deemed connected, not only 
with their own fame, but that of their country: and the best 
Persian historians have recorded, with honour, the names of the 
ambassadors who have been most alive to what their station de- 
manded on these essential points of etiquette. We may complain 
of all this, and deem it at variance with sound reason, which con- 
nders substance more than form, and is better pleased with manly 
simplicity than vain pomp and display : but it would be as rational 
to expect that the Persians should understand, on first hearing it, the 
beauties of our language, as that they should appreciate, at the first 
stages of our intercourse with them, the superior value of our customs. 
Besides, in a community where every thing is personal*, high rank 
must, to support itself, always assume an imposing attitud/e. The 
natives of the East term the gorgeous magnificence which surrounds 
their kings and chief rulers " the clothing of the state f." — “ You 

* When I have spoken to sensible Persians regarding the opposite nature of their 
government and institutions to those of England, I have always received the same 
answer: K&r‘e-4hoom& bS’hUmut ust; kdr^Hod b&x6t; i. e. ** With you every thing is 

** by science, or systematic; with ns, eveiy thing is personal." f Leb&s-e^owlut. 
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‘I may speak to the ears of others," was the reply of a very scusible 
Persian to an European gentleman, who asked him some question 
upon this subject; ** but if you desire to be understood by my coun< 
** Irymen, you must address their eyes.” 

The princes, nobles, ministers, and high public officers of Persia, 
imitate the king in many of their usages. All the respect they pay 
him they exact from their inferiors : each o‘f them in his rank has 
what may* he termed a petty court; the forms of which are regulated 
in nearly the same manner, and by officers bearing the same names, 
as those who attend the monarch. Every chief, or officer of ele- 
vated station in Persia, has .his haram, his secretaries, his officers 
of ceremonies, his master of . horse, and sometimes his poet and his 
jester ; and in his house, all matters of ceremony are regulated with 
as strict an attention to punctilio as at the palace of the sovereign. 
This class of men, sensible of the precarious nature of their condition, 
appear alike desirous of obtaining money and of spending it. They 
seem eager to crowd into their hour of good fortune all the enjoy- 
ment they can. • They lavish their wealth in a manner not dissi- 
milar to those of the same rank in other countries : women, horses, 
rich arms, and dress, are the principal objects of their desire. Their 
splendid apartments are ornamented with rich carpets, and arc 
generally so situated as to be perfumed by flower gardens, and 
refreshed by fountains. One of their pleasures is to sit in these 
apartments to enjoy their coffee and tobacco, and feast their 
friends. It is the habit with the ministers of the Persian court to 
breakfast and dine almost every day in a large party. 'I'licir meals 
are always abundant, and sometimes sumptuous; and it is not 

4 D 
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CHAP. XXV. unusual to invite pcrsqps of the most unequal condition to partake 
of them *. 

The higher ranks among the inhabitants of Persia are in general 
educated in exactly the same manner as the princes of the blood ; 
and they arc most carefully instructed in all that belongs to exterior 
manner and deportment. Nothing can exceed their politeness ; and 

, I 

in their social bout's, when fonmdity is banished, their conversation 
is delightful. It is enlivened by anecdotes; and their narratives 
and observations are improved by ({notations of beautiful passages 
from their best poets, with whose works almost every Persian who 
possesses any intelligence is acquainted. 

'i'lie chiefs of military tribes may be termed the hereditary nobility 
of Persia. The monarch, as has been stated, may, by his influence or 
direct |)ower, alter the succession, and place an uncle in the situation 
of a nephew, and sometimes put a younger brother in the condition 
of an elder : but the leader of the tribe must be of the family of their 
chiefs. The title of khan, or lord, is conferred upon such persons 
as a matter of course. Wlmn a sun is born to a noble of high rank, 
he is often honoured with this title when his birth is announced at 

* I have dincti with the Prime Minister of Persia when nobles of the highest rank, 
inferior mcer/as, or clerks, merchants, mendicant poets, and astrologers, have been of 
the party. When Captain Stewart, Secretary to the British Mission that visited 
Persia in 1810 , was sitting with the present minister, llajee Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
in his tent, a poor old countryman brought three combs for side. The llajee examined 
them, and was settling the price as breakfast was served up: he left off making the 
bargain ; but, with that condescending affability for which he is celebrated, desired the 
peasant to sit down and tilkc his breakfast, which he did at the same fmh (qr cloth 
on which the dishes are placed,) with the minister. 
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court. The younger sons or nephews of a chief seldom receive it till ciur.xxv. 
they are, enrolled in the king's guards, or have performed some 
service. This class of men are most tenacious of their descent : and 
the succession is regulated by attention to the rank and birth of the 
mother. The son of the khan of a military tribe by a concubine is 
never placed on a footing with his legitimate offspring: an attempt 
made by parental fondness to do so, would be resented by the rela- 
tions of his legitimate wives, and would outrage the feelings of his 
tribe*. The manners of this class, even when softened by long 
residence at court, always retain a good deal of haughtiness. They 
are (with some remarkable exceptions,) not so polished and well 
educated as the civil officers of the court ; and much of their time 
is devoted to martial exercises and field sports. 

The ministers of state in Persia, and the secretaries of the various 
departments of government, generally bear the name of mecrKa. 

'i'his term, which is a contraction of two words, signifies the son of 
an ameer, or lord ; but at present it docs not, when prefixal to a 
uanic-|‘, denote high birth. It may ^ translated civilian, as it 

* I hud an opportunity of observing this custom on many occasions. In 1810 , 
when I visited Mehrab Khan, the chief of a small branch of the Aflshnr, at his family 
residence, two of his sons, very richly dressed, were introduced : the eldest was bclwcen 
eight and nine years of age. When we were seated, a fine boy, between twelve and 
thirteen, in plain clothes, seated himself at a distance, below the other boys. I 
asked the khan who he was i ** He is my son,” said he, ** and he is a fine lad ; but his 
mother was only a jeweller’s daughter, to whom I was not regularly married. The 
other boys are descended from a high-born mother, and arc consequently tny heirs.” 

t The word mcerza is derived from meer, or ameer, lord,” and za, a contraction of 
zttJa, soft.” When it follows the name, instead of being prefixed, raecrza always 
denotes a prince of the blood royal. 
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CHAP. XXV. implies complete civifr habits: all who assume it are understood 
to have been well brought up, and to devote themselves to those 
duties that require education *. They should be able to read and 
write well, to keep accounts, and be thoroughly versed in all the 
rules and forms of epistolary correspondence, which arc considered 
by men of rank in Persia to be as essential as the ceremonies 
that regulate their personal intercourse. Mcerzas are in general 
citizens, though sometimes they belong to warlike tribes. The fact 
is, every person who has received the slightest education, and who 
prefers, for any reason, civil occupation to military, becomes u 
meerza, and is a candidate for the employments usually given to 
persons of this description. These employments are very numerous ; 
for every officer in the army, every magistrate of a village, has his 
meerza. This class, who may be said to fill the highest and the 
lowest offices in the government, are usually distinguished by wearing 
a kullumd&n (or small case which contains pens and ink,) in their 
girdle ; and they seldom, however wealthy, dress with equal splen- 
dour, or assume the same state and equipage, as the chiefs of tribes. 
Their manners are, from their occupation, mild and polite ; and we 
meet with some of them who are highly polished and accomplished. 
The Mcerzas of Persia arc, generally speaking, careful not to offend 
the rude arrogance of the tribes of that country, by an adoption of 
their habits. It is unusual for them to follow the sports of the 

* A meerza may be called a man of business. Some of this class are men of 
learning, which is certainly not required to qualify them for their occupations. 
Learning and science, which always imply a knowledge of Arabic, are deemed 
more necessary and appropriate accomplishments for the moollabs, or higher classes 
of priesthood. 
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field, or to practice martial exercises; and they hardly ever pretend chap.xxv. 
to military skill : but their modesty does not prevent their being 
treated with slight, if not contempt, by haughty nobles, to whom 

I 

their relation appears not dissimilar to that in which the clerks 
of ancient Europe stood to the knights and barons under the feudal 
system. To relieve them from this degradation, the monarch often 
raises them to the dignity of khan : but they are looked upon as a 
mere court nubility ; and the lowest chieftain of a clan considers him- 
self superior in real rank to the most favoured meeraa. 

The priesthood of Persia have lew distinct usages. Their occu- 
pation en joins plainness of dress, and forbids the vanity and display 
to which other persons in this country are so much attached. They 
are almost all Syuds, an appellation which marks their claim to 
a descent fmin the prophet of Arabia. It has been before stated, 
that the lower ranks of this class are seldom so much entitled to 
respect as the higher; and the order of priesthood in Persia is 
degraded by a crowd of persons, who are, or pretend to be, Syuds, 
assume the name of Hajee, (a term which denotes “ a pilgrim to 
Mecca,”) as also that of Moollah, or ** learned man and beg, or 
rather demand alms, on the ground of their holy character. These 
persons, who are remarkable for their low cunning and impudence, 
may be said to live upon the charity of the other classes of the com- 
munity, by whom they arc in general feared and despised. In every 
talc iu which roguery is described, we meet with the name of a 
Moollah, Syud, or Hajee. A Persian writer, who makes some severe 
remarks upon these holy mendicants, relates*, that a man purchased 


* Persian MS. 
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CHAP. XXV. a fine bunch of grapes of a jierson who sat behind a small window; 
After he had paid his money, he took hold of the end of the bunch, 
but, in pulling it through the lattice, every grape fell on the inside, 
and he held nothing but the bare stalk. ** Oh Syud ! 0 Moollah ! 
** 0 Hajce!** he exclaimed. The man within instantly opened the 
door, and said, “ You know me then, my friend V ' — “ I never mw 
you before," said the person to->whom ho addressed himself; " but 
** 1 was quite convinced no one that had not a right to all these 
“ sacred titles could ever have plaj'cd me such a trick." Anecdotes 
of this character are repeated in every company in Persia : and this 
circumstance alone proves, that though many of the priesthood are 
respected on account of their personal merit, they do not, as a 
body, enjoy that consideration which they possess in some other 
Mahomedan nations. But the respect which is denied to the 
order, as a body, is granted to individuals. The estimation in 
which the principal Moosht^heds, or “ high priests of Persia," are 
held, has been before noticed. The most powerful, as well as the 
weakest of Jthc monarchs of that country, have equally sought to 
conciliate their good opinion. Wc read, in the History of Abbas 
the Great, that a person complained to Moollah Ahmed, the Moos- 
tdhed of Ardcbil, that the king had taken his sister by force into 
his haratn. The holy man immediately gave him a note to the 
following effect : Brother Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister." 
The king commanded the woman to be instantly given up; and, 
showing the note he had received to his courtiers, said aloud, “ Let 
“ this be put into my* shroud : for, on the day of judgment, having 
“ been called brother by Moollah Ahmed will avail me more than 
“ all the actions of my life." The most cruel of the successors of 
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Abbas were only merciful at the solicitation of the chief priests chap.xxv. 

of their kingdom. Aga Mahomed Khan allowed them to approach 

him when no others dared to come near; and they sometimes 

pleaded with success for those whom he had doomed to destruction. 

The reigning monarch has shown them even greater attention than 

his predecessor: and as long as they continue to abstain from any 
• • 
concern in political affairs, and to disregard worldly honours and 

wealth *, they will, in all probability, preserve the influence which 

they have established. 

There are a number of persons in Persia who pursue their studies 
till they arc entitled to the name of Moollah, and to all the honours 
of a Persian college, without classing themselves with the priesthood. 

These follow various occupations. Some devote themselves wholly 
to study : and to the most eminent of those who follow literary pur- 

* It has been before stated, that this class avoid intercourse with persons high in 
station : and they are not forward to cultivate the acquaintance of foreigners : but 
this docs not always arise from those motives of bigotry to which it is usually 
imputed. When I was at Shiraz, in 1800, [ understood that Shail^h-ul-Ulaiii, or 
chief judge of the court of Sherrah, or written law/’ in that city, had weak sight, 
and wished to have a pair of spectacles. I immediately made him a present of 
a pair hancUomc.y mounted^ but they were returned, with a request that one of 
less value might he sent. The desire of the* chief judge was complied uith : and when 
I some time afterwards mejt him by accident, he said to me, " You must have been 
surprised at my giving you so much trouble about a trifle; and, 1 fear, you will 
think that i showed an unnecessary affectation of humility in the choice of spec- 
tacles: but, in my siluatiun,” he added, every trifle has importance; and I must 
not give the slightest grounds for suspicion of my being actuated by those motives of 
^ cupidity that are so common to my countrymen. It is this consideration,” he con- 
tinued, with polite kindness, that has prevented my cultivating your acquamtance so 
^ much as I desired.” 
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cuAP.xxv. suits a very high rank in society is assigned. An author, who 
has acquired any &nie as an historian, an astronomer, or a poet, is 
respected by all ranks, and has a place of distinction given him in 
every company in which he mixes. Every prince and noble in 
Persia desires to be considered a patron of genius ; and this feeling 
secures to men of learning a very fair share in the enjoyments of 
the community among which' they live. They are not only esteemed 
on account of their real or supposed talents as authors, but as 
agreeable companions. Their reading furnishes them with anec- 
dotes. which amuse and instruct; and some of them are alike 
remarkable for the excellence of their composition, and the spright- 
liness of their conversation. Even the common pretenders among 
this class, who are very numerous, are in general men of good 
manners and ready wit. 

A very slight knowledge of astronomy is sufficient to allow 
a Persian student to profess the occult science of judicial astro- 
logy. If a person can take an altitude with an astrolabe, knows 
the names of the planets, and their different mansions, and of a 
few technical phrases, and understands the astrological almanacks 
that are annually published, he deems himself entitled to offer his 
services to all who wish to consult him ; and that includes every 
person in Persia who has the means to reward his skill. Nothing is 
done by a man of any consequence, or property, without reference 
to the stars. If any measure is to be adopted, if a voyage or journey 
is to be commenced, if a new dress* is to be put on, the lucky of 

•t 

* When at Teheran, in 1800 , I was surprised to see the prime minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim, with whom I lived, consulting a Persian regarding a fortunate moment fbr 
putting on a new dress. On seeing me smile, he said, Do not think, Captaid 
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anlucky moment mast be discovered, and the almanack and astro- chap. xxv. 

loger are consulted. A person wisliing to commence a joumoy will 

not allow a fortunate day to escape, even tliough he is not ready 

to set out. He leaves his own house at the propitious moment, and 

remains, till he can actually proceed, in some incommodious lodging 

in its vicinity ; satished that he has, by quitting his home, secured 
» ^ * • 
all the benefit which the infiuence of, good stars can afford him. 

Some years ago*, when a Persian aml>assador was ai)uut to pro- 
ceed to India, he was informed by his astrologer of a most fortunate 
conjunction of the stars, which, if missed, was not likely to occur 
agiiin fur some months. He instantly determined, that though he 
could nut embark, as the ship was nut ready that was to carry him, 
to move from his house, in the Town of Af)ushehcr, to his tents, 
which were pitched at a village five miles off to wceive him. It 
was, however, discovered by the astronomer, that he could neither 
go out of the door of his own dwelling, nor at the gale of the fort, 
as an invisible, hut bcineful constellation f was exactly opjmsile, 
and shed dangefous intluc'nce in that direction. To remedy this, 
a large aperture was made in. the wall of his house; hut that only 
opened into his neigh Imu r's ; and four or five more walls were 
to be cut through before the amha.ssador and his friends (w'hich 

Malcolm, I am such a Fool as to put fdilh in all this nonsense ; but I must not make 
my family unhappy by refusing to comply with forms which some of them deem of 
** consequence/^ 

* This occurred in 1806. I write from the MS. Journal of Mr. JukeSj who.waa 
upon the spot, and an eyc-i%itness of all that is stated. 

t The Persians call this invisible constellation Sukiz Yeldoz. It consists of a 
cluster of eight stars. 

VOL. 11. 4 £ 
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CHAP. XXV. included thi principal men who were to accompany him) could 
rwch the street. They then went to the beach; where it was 
intended to take a boat, and proceed two miles by sea, in order 
that their backs might be turned on the dreaded constellation ; 
but the sea was rough, and the party hesitated encountering a 
real danger in order to avoid an imaginary one. In this dilemma, 
the governor was solicited to allow a part of the wall of the town 
to be thrown down, that a mission, on which so much depended, 
might not be exposed to misfortune. The request, extraordinary as 
it may appear, was complied with, and the cavalcade marched over 
the breach to their tents. The astrologer rode near the ambassador, 
that he might continually remind him of the great importance of 
keeping his head in one position ; and, by his aid, he reached his 
tents without any occurrence that could tend to disturb the good 
fortune which was augured to result from his having departed 
from home at the propitious moment. The ambassador’s conduct 
in this instance, while it satisfied his own mind, met, no doubt, 
with the highest approbation of the court, and it gave confidence 
to his attendants*; for, as has been before slated, the natives of 

* When I visited Teheran in 1800 , I found that almost all the Penians in mj 
camp were satisfied that the success or failure of my mission would depend, in no 
slight degree, upon my entering the capital at a fortunate moment. One of my 
Persian seaetaries, who had consulted an astrologer, rode near me, as I approached 
the gateway, with a watch in his hand ; and as I did not refuse to gratify him, by 
moving, in a slight degree, quicker or sbwer as he wish^, my horse stept over the 
threshold of the gateway^ at the very instant desired. The circumstance gave great 
joy to all the Persians who were friendly to the mission, as they anticipated more suc- 
cess from my attention to this trifle, than from all the other efforts I would 'make. 
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firom the highest to the lovest, have faith in this delusive chap.xxv. 
seience. It is, however, to be remarked, that many of those whose 
occupation is to observe the aspect of the stars, and to calculate 
nativities, are not the dupes of their own knowledge. Their object is 
gain : and they make their art subservient to that object. They 
flatter the ruling passion of those who consult them ; and if hppa- 
rentfy compelled to forebode misfortune, it is often with no other 
view than to point out how it may be averted*. 

* When on my return from Teheran in 1800, 1 accidentally fell into company with 
an astrologer, who insisted upon taking iny horoscope, and foretelling my destiny. 

After the usual forms and calculations, he acquainted me, that on my voyage to India 
I should meet with a violent storm ; and, after escaping it, should be made a prisoner. 

I observed, that it was fortunate 1 had no belief in his skill, otherwise I should be un» 
happy, from that moment, in contemplating misfortunes, from wiiicb 1 concluded there 
was no escape. There I was mistaken, be said : and, to satisfy me of the manner in 
which misfortune was to be averted, he would relate an anecdote. ** Jesus,” said he, 
when sitting at the gate of Jerusalem, beheld a wood-cutter pass out of the city, 
carolling as be went along. ' How ignorant man is of his destiny !’ said the son of 
^ Mary to his disci pfes. * That poor fellow, who appears now so happy, will to day 
** perish in the wood.’ When evening came, however, the man returned, singing 
louder than before. The disciples looked at each other, and at their master. Jesus, 
reading their thoughts, said, * 0 ye of little faith! you doubt my knowledge: but 
** know, that the man whom you see carried only one small loaf of bread for his dinner; 

** and when entreated by a person in distress to afford him relief, he gave him half his 
loaf. God, pleased with this act, saved his life. But go,’ added the prophet, ' and 
** examine the bundle of wood that he carries, and you will find there the very snake 
which was appointed to cause his death.’ They went, and saw with wonder the 
** snake, as Jesus had told them. You see,” said the astrologer, addressing himself to 
me, how it is possible to avert the decrees of the stars.” 1. could not refuse that 
trifling reward to my companion’s ingenuity, which 1 bad been prepared to deny to 
his pretended skill. 
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CHAP. XXV. The poets of Persia are still greater flatterers than the astrologers : 
but their occupation, for it may be termed one, is less profitable. A 
fear fortunate votaries of the muses enjoy the smiles of fortune : but 
the great majority of ^ets in Persia, as in other countries, are poor ; 
and, from their numbers, it is impossible it should be otherwise. 
Every person who has received a moderate education,, may, if he 
prefers a life of idleness to one of industry, assume the name of a 
poet : and the merest rhymer receives some additional respect from 
being called by that honoured appellation. While some favoured 
poets of Persia are chanting the wonderful deeds of Ibe king, or of the 
principal chiefs ; or composing dewans, or collections of odes,'* on 
the mystical subject of divine love ; others arc contented with writing 
panegyrics on the virtues, wisdom, bravery, and discernment, of all 
those who bestow their bounty upon them, or allow them to partake 
of the good things of their table. They also make epigrams to amuse 
their patrons ; and arc alike ready to recite their own verses, or to 
show their knowledge by quoting the finest passages of the poetry of 
their country. The facility with which a Persian can obtain a cer« 
tain degree of education at the colleges in the principal cities of the 
empire, and that indulgence to which the usages of these seminaries 
invite, produces a swarm of students, who pass their useless lives in 
indolence and poverty. Isfahan, in particular, abounds with these 
literary mendicants : and it is chiefly from the scholars educated at its 
colleges, and those at Shiraz, that the kingdom is inundated with 
vagrant poets, who lie in wait, not only for the high officers and 
wealthy men of their^native country, but for all strangers whose rank 
or appearance atford them the slightest prospect of a return for 
their venal lays. A professed ignorance of their language, or the 
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expressioii of dislike for their prodocUons, is no defence against chap. xxv. 
their craving importunity, and unconquerable assurance. A poet, 
who came fifty miles from Shiraz, to welcome me*, with a com- 
plimentary ode, beautifully written upon ornamented paper, was 
told, in order to evade bis purpose, that the person he had so 
praised could hardly comprehend his lines, and had no taste for such 
compositions. “ I must tell him a story, then,” said the unabashed 
poet, ** which will show him how little necessary the knowledge 
** and taste which he wants, is to the fulfilment of my object. — 

" Some years ago,'^ said he, “ when the Affghans had possession of 
“ Persia, a rude chief of that nation was Governor of Shiraz. A 
“ poet composed a panegyric upon his wisdom, his valour, and his 
“ virtues. As he was taking it to the palace, he was met by a friend 
at the outer gate, who inquired where he was going. He in- 
“ formed liim of his purpose. His friend asked him, if he was 
“ insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian, who hardly understood a 
** word of the Persian language. * All that you say may be true,’ 

“ said he; ‘ but I nm starving, and have no means of livelihood but 
making verses. I must therefore proceed.’ He went, and stopd 
“ before the governor with the ode in his hand. ‘ Who is that fel- 
“ low?’ exclaimed the Aflghan lord; ' and what is that paper which 
** he holds?’ — * I am a poet,’ replied the man ; * and the pa[)cr con- 
“ tains some poetry.’- — ‘ What is the use of poetry?’ said the chief. 

<< — • To render great men, like you, immortal,’ he replii'd, making at 
the same lime a very profound bow. * Let us hear some of it.’ 

“ The poet, on this mandate, began to read his composition aloud ; 


* This occurred on wy first mission to Persia, in A.D. 1800 . 
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riiAP. XXV. “ but he had not finished the second stanza, when he was interrapted. 
“ * Enough !’ exclaimed the governor. ‘ I understand it all. Give 
“ the poor man some money ; that is what he wants.* ITie poet t &- 
“ emed his present, and retired, quite delighted. He met his'friend 
“ at the door, who, the moment he came out, accosted him agaim 
“ ‘ \ ou arc, no doubt,’ he observed, ‘ now convinced of the folly of 
** carrying odes to a man who does not understand one word of 
“ iheni.’— ‘ Not understand !’ he replied; * you are quite mistaken. 
“ He has, beyond all men I ever met, the quickest apprehension of 
“ a poet’s meaning.’” This story produced, in part, that effect 
which the travelling poet had expected from his ode : but the notice 
he received had the common effect of exciting, instead of allaying 
cupidity ; and the witty rhymer made several ingeuious, but uusuc* 
cessi'ul efforts, to obtain further liberality. 

The art of printing is unknown in Persia ; and beautiful writing, 
therefore, is considered a high accomplishment. It is carefully 
taught in the schools, and those who excel in it are almost classed 
with literary men. They arc employed to copy books ; and some 
have attained to such eminence in this art, that a few lines 
written by one of these celebrated penmen are often sold for a consi* 
derabic sum *. 

The merchants of Persia are all taught to read and write, and 
some of them are men of learning. Their belter acquaintance 
with foreign countries, while it renders them free from prejudice,' 
adds greatly to their knowledge : and tlicir manners, though not so 

* I htivc known seven pounds given for four lines written by Dervish Mnsjeed, 
a celebrated penman, who has been dead some time, and whose beautiful specimens of 
writing ore now scarce. 
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highly polished as those of the principal nobility and courtiers, are cuap.xxv. 
in general equal, if not superior, to the other classes of the com- 
munity in which they live. Though the society of merchants of 
information and education is courted by the first nobles and the 
highest ofiScers of the Persian government, the former, in general, 
endeavour to avoid any political connexions : and the observance of 
this rule is recommended by the aln^ost invariable ruin of all those who 
are deluded to forsake the path of profit to pursue that of ambition. 

It is a peculiar usage of the principal merchants in Persia to 
carry on all their mercantile correspondence in cipher, and every 
person has a different one. The causes for this extraordinary pre- 
caution are obvious. In a country where there are no regular posts, 
they are under the necessity of trusting their letters to couriers, 
whom a small sum would bribe to betray their secrets to commercial 
rivals, and it is of great consequence to their interests that they 
should have the first intelligence of political changes, respecting 
which their correspondent would fear to write in an open man- 
ner. In Persia, the authenticity of a merchant’s letters, as well 
as his bills, depends entirely upon the seal. It is not usual to 
sign either; and they arc not often written in the hand of the 
person by whom they are sent. It is the seal, therefore, which 
is of importance : it has always engraven upon it the name and 
title, if he has one, of the person to whom it belongs, and the date at 
which it was cut. The occupation of a seal-cuttcr is one of much 
trust and some danger : he keeps a register of every seal he makes ; 
and if one is stolen or lost by the party to whom he sold it, his life 
would answer the crime of making another exactly the same. He 
must affix the real date on which it is cut : and the person to whom 
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CHAP. XXV. the seal belongs, if in business, is obliged to take the most respectable 
witnesses of the occurrence, and to write to his correspondents, de- 
claring all accounts and deeds with his former seal null from the day 
upon which it was lost. 

Among tlie lower classes of the citizens of Persia there is not 
much perceptible difference of manner. That which exists arises 

I ^ • 

from the nature of their respective occupations, and from the partial 
diffusion of knowledge. Almost all the tradesmen, and many of the 
mechanics, have received some education. There ate schools* in 
every town and city of Persia, in which the rudiments of the language 
of that country, and of Arabia, arc taught. The child who attends at 
one of these .seminaries, after he has learnt the alphabet, is made, as 
a religious duty, to read the Koran, in Arable ; which he usually 
docs without understanding one word of it. He is next taught to 
read sotne fables in the Persian language, and to write a legible 
hand ; here his education commonly ends ; and unless he is led by 
inclination to devote himself to study, or bis occupation requires that 
he should practise what he has learnt, the lessons he has received 
arc soon forgotten. But this course of education, slight and super- 
ficial as it may seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and of 
introducing a degree of refinement among those who benefit by it, 
which is unknown to their ruder countrymen. 

* The schools in Persia hiive been particularly described by Chardin, and other 
travellers. They are sufHciently reasonable to admit of the poorest tradesman sending 
his cl)ildren to them ; but arc often under the management of ignorant pedants. It is 
not to be expected that a government like that of Persia should ever pay attention to 
the education of its subjects, though that is evidently the root from which all ini- 
proveiueut must spring. 
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The. Persians of all conditions arc fond of society. Their table ciiap.xxv. 
is in general well furnished ; as the . extraordinary cheapness of 
provisions of every . kind, and the great plciily of fruil, enable 
even the lowest order of citizens to live well. The liog is the 
only animal whose flesh they arc positively forbidden to cat*. 

They are also, as Mahotuedans, prohibited from tasting wine: but 
this" rule is often broken ; and as, to use tlniir own phrase, ** there 
“ is equal sin in a glass as in a flaggon/’ thi^ usually, when 
they drink, indulge to excess. They are, indeed, so impressed; 
with the idea that the sole pleasure of this forbidden liquor is 
centred in its intoxicating effects, that nothing but constant ob- 
servation can satisfy them that Christians are not all drunkards. 

It is,” they often remark, when speaking to a person of that 
persuasion, “ one of the privileges of your religion to be so, and 
** therefore neither attended with shame nor disgrace.” An English 
oflicer belonging to a frigate had come on shore at Abushcher, and 
mounted a high spirited horse to tiikc a ridef. The awkwardness of 
the rider, who was nearly, falling at every bound the animal took, 
amused a great numlier of spectators. Next day a Persian, wIk> 
supplied the vessel with fruit and vegetables, came oft’, and seeing the 
oflicer, said to him, ** 1 have saved your reputation ; not a man of 
those who laughed at you yesterday has the least suspicion that 
“ you are a bad horseman.” — “ How have you n)anagcd that?” said 
the gentleman he addressed. — “ I told them,” he replied, “ that you. 


* There arc several other meats, such as the hare, &c. which arc deemed improper 
to be eaten. 

t This occurred when I was at Abushehcr, in A. 0 . 1810 . 

VOL. li. 4 F 
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CHAP. XXV. “ like every Englishman) rode admirably, as became a nation of 
“ soldiers, but that you were very drunk, and that alone was the 
“ reason of your not keeping your seat upon the saddle so firmly afS 
“ you otherwise would have done.” If an endeavour is mhde to 
remove these impressions by telling them that, though we are per> 
mitted to use wine, excess is always considered as degrading, and 
often, when it incapacitates for duty, as criminal, they listen with a 
smile of incredulity ; for they believe it impossible that men, who are 
not withheld by motives of a religious nature, can deny themselves 
what they are led by the restraint imposed upon Uiem to deem one 
of the most delightful of all enjoyments. 

Tlie Persians wear hardly any underdinen; and among the 
lower classes the clothes they once put on arc seldom taken off till 
worn out. Nothing could preserve the health of a people, with such 
habits, but those ablutions that are enjoined by their religion, and 
the constant use of tlie hummums, or hot-baths, wliich are to be 
found in every city, town, and village of Persia. Some of these 
buildings are very splendid ; and they arc almost always clean, and 
well supplied with fresh water. A few pieces of the smallest copper 
coin of the country enables the poorest traveller, or labourer, to 
indulge in this delightful luxury, which, independent of its salubrity, 
refreshes the spirits, and dissipates the effects of the most severe 
fatigue. 

Amuuments. The nature of the public amusements in Persia has been notided. 
The lower classes arc entertained by the same exhibitions as the 
higher. Illuminations, fire-works, wrestlers, jugglers, buffoons, pup- 
petpshows, musicians, and dancing-boys, amuse all ranks at public 
feasts: while riding on horseback, visiting, walking in gardens. 
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and sitting in groupes at their houses, or under the shade of a tree^ ciiap.xxv. 
to listen to a tale or poem, are the usual occupations of their idle 
hours. Dancing>girls were once numerous in Persia ; and the first 
poets of that country have celebrated the beauty of their persons and 
the melody of their voices. They continued to form a part of the 
amusement at every entertainment till the reigning family ascended 
the throne ; but at present they are not allowed at court, and are 
seldom seen, except in provinces at a distance from the capital * ** . 

There is no consideration of more consequence, as connected ConditionMxi 

trCAtnient of 

with the condition and character of a people, than the laws and the women of 
customs which regulate the relative situation and intercourse of the 
sexes. On it, perhaps, beyond all other causes, depends the moral 
state of a country, and its progress in general improvement. Many 
nations, who have allowed their women to be publicly seen, have 
still remained in a barbarous state f; but there is no instance of 
the inhabitants of a country in which it was the custom to immure 
them, and to deny them the benefit of education, ever having at* 
tained a forward rank in civilized life. The influence of women, 
where they hold their just station in soeiety, is not more calculated 
to soften the rough manners and to subdue the angry passions of 
man, than to stimulate him to generous, brave, and noble actions. 

The admiration of highly cultivated females is more rarely given 
to personal beauty, than to valour, virtue, and talent; and the 

* Dancing-girls are still to be met with in Kurdistan, and in parts of Khorassan. 

t Among the wandering tribes the females arc unveiled. The lower classes among 
the Mahomedans in India do not veil ; and the late Captain Grant, who travelled 
through Mekran in 1809, states, that it is not the custom in that country for the 

** women to veil.” 
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CHAP. XXV. hope of obtaining it constitutes one of the purest and highest motives 
to good and great actions. It lias been before stated, that the reli- 
gion of Mahomed sanctions, if it does not inculcate, usages which 
keep the female sex in a subservient state. The followers of this 
faith, ihcrefoi'c, may be pronounced to be strangers to this refined 
but powerful motive of human action. In Persia the lower classes 
deem females iinportaht in proportion as they arc useful in domestic 
duties : the higher consider them as born for their sensual gratifica- 
tion. Women have, in fact, no assigned place in this community, 
but arc what their husbands, or rather lords, may choose to make 
them. A favourite may, by the power of her mental or personal 
charms, establish an influence over her domestic tyrant ; or she may 
obtain peculiar respect on account of her superior birth, and the 
consequent dread which her husband entertains of her relations. 
Other tics may produce still more remarkable effects : and habit and 
aflection combined may lead a son to continue an attention or obe- 
dience to liis mother, that gives her an iinportanee beyond the walls 
of the haram. Put these rare instances, though they '’sometimes form 
Avomcn of superior knowledge and character, can have no effect in 
counteraeliug the evil cousc(|uences which their total exclusion from 
society has upon the manners and morals of men. 

Iii(liilfj;c‘nrc in 'I'he natives of Pi'rsia, like all Mahomedans, consider themselves 
nlmiWr of f^ entitled to an unlimited indulgence in the pleasures of the haram : 
and though they are restrained, by religious considerations, from 
marrying more than four wives, they conceive themselves at liberty 
to increase the number of females in their family to any extent that 
suited their inclination, or their convenience. The priesthood are 
expected to be the most moderate in their use of the indulgence 
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granted by their prophet : and wc may judge of their habits, by chap. xxv. 

the remark of a very grave historian*, who, after an animated culo- 

gium upon the character of a priest of high reputation, concludes by 

observing, that ** the continence of tins virtuous man was so extra- 

" ordinary, that it is aflirmed, that during liis life he never had intcr- 

“ course with any other females except his four legitimate wives !!” 

_ • * 

The Persians are entitled, by law and usage, to take females, not Ccretiioiliea 

within the prohibited degrees of kindred, in three diiferent ways: by ofmarr^e! 
marriage, by purchase, and by hire. Their marriages are made 
according to prcserilx'd forms. The female is betrothed 'h by the 
parents: she may, however, refuse her consent when the priest 
comes to reipiire il ; and (he marriage cannot pmceed if she con- 
tinues averse to it: but this randy happens, as the parlies never 
see one another bid'ore they arc united, and seldom hear any reports 
of each other but what are favourable. A woman has this, and 
many other rights, aceoriling to the Mahomedan law : but a being, 
who is first immured l)y her parents, and afterwards by her husband, 
and whose name it is uhnost a crime to pronounce, can |)raetieally 
have little protection from these useless privileges. The nuptial cere- 
mony must take j)lacc before two or more witnesses:};. The contract 

* Shcrift-u-deen, aiitlior of The History of Kurdistan.” 

t Persons, holli male and female, are ofieii betrothed in iiifancv* If this is done 
by their parents, the marriage must be confirmed they attain the age of puberty; 
but if by any other than parents, the most respivtahlo Malioinoditn dnetors maintain 
it is null, if eitlur both, or one of the jvtit'. ’s desiro that it should be cancelled. — 

ConnwiUai y an MakomMttn I/fla*, Vol. 1. page 103. 

% 'Inhere mu.«it be two male witnesses, or one man and two women. These must be 
freemen, sane, adult, and Mahomedans.— Comme/dar^ on Mukoniedan Law, Vol. I. 
page 74. 
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CHAP. XXV. of marriage is regularly made out by an officer of the laur, who 
attends. It is then attested and given to the female, who preserves 
it wiUi great care, for it is also the deed by which she is entided to 
her dower*, which is the principal part of her provision in the event 
of her husband’s death, and her sole dependaneef if she is divorced. 
Marriages in Persia, as in all eastern countries, arc very expensive. 
It is not unusual for a man to waste the means he has spent his life 
in acquiring on his nuptial day. They connect Uieir display upon 
this occasion with their personal reputation, and endeavour to surpass 
their equals with a ruinous spirit of emulation. 

* There is uo point deemed of more consequence by the Mahomedan law than the 
(lower. The most learned doctors have, howevcri disagreed widely regarding its inter- 
pretation. A marriagei some bold, is valid, even though there is no dower; but in 
such cases, as also where an excessive one has been agreed upon, the law may inter- 
pose and settle it upon just and rational principles. The lowest dower that can be 
legally given is ten dirhems, or between four and five shillings . — Commentary on 
Mahomedan Imw, Vol. I. page 122. 

t The right of the female to this settlement is guarded, not only by law and usage, 
but by the protection of her male relations, who arc in general the witnesses. It is 
made payable from the property of the husband ; and if he has none, the wife’s portion 
is secured upon whatever he may hereafter possess. The dower is made over to the 
female, or her assigns, before the consummation of the marriage. It becomes her entire 
right : and it is not unusual for a mother to give a favourite son her dower ; which he 
can, when vested with her authority, compel his father to pay. The law regarding 
dower constitutes, as was no doubt intended, a considerable check upon the men of 
every Mahomedan nation ; and it is one of which the women of Persia are very 
jealous. A woman, according to the Mahomedan law, may exonerate her husband 
from any part, or even from the whole, of the dower. There are, however, rare 
instances of the whole being restored, though the wife sometimes gives up a part at 
the earnest solicitation of the husband, or his friends. 
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A Persian may purchase as many female slaves as he likes; chap. xxv. 
and their condition is in no degree altered by the manner in 
which they live in his family. The sweeper of his house, and 
the patrtner of his bed, arc alike exposed to be sol^ again if tliey 
have been purchased : but this right is seldom exercised, as it is 
at variance with that jealous sense of honour which almost all 
Mahoniedans entertain regarding females with whom they have 
cohabited. 

The marriage by contract, and for a limited period, is peculiar Manioee by 

contract. 

to the citizens of Persia. It is said to have been a custom in 
Arabia when Mahomed first introduced his religion into that 
country : but though the prophet tolerated it, Omar abolished it 
as a species of legal prostitution, that was inconsistent witli good 
morals. The Turks, therefore, and other Soonees who respect the 
decrees of this caliph, hold this practice in abhorrence. The 
parties agree to live together for a fixed period, which varies from 
a few days to ninety-nine years. The sum agreed upon as 
the lady’s hire is mentioned in the contract given to her, which 
is made out by the cauzee, or a moollah, and regularly witness^. 

The man may dissolve the contract when he chooses; but the 
female has a right, from the hour the deed is signed, to the 

whole amomit of the sum that was agreed to be paid her. If 

tlie parties are willing, the deed is renewed at the period it 
expires. This contract conveys no rights to the female beyond 
the sum specified as her hire. She is, under no circumstances, 
deemed entitled to share in the inheritance of the property of 
the person to whom she is contracted^ Tliis species of engage- 
ment usually takes place between persons of very unequal 
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condition in life. The woman is generally of a very inferior 
fa'.nily ; and her cuuJition can only be teriiicd a state of legal 
cuneul)inage *. 

A man in Persia can divorce liis wife at ph'asure : but there is 
an c.vpcnsc and scandal allending such a proceeding, which renders 
il very uniVe(|uent. It may, indeed, be said never to occur but 
among the lower classes: for a man of rank would <*ons]der Kim- 
self disgraced by taking a step which would expose a woman, 
who had been his wife, to be seen by others. The forms of 
divorce among llie Slieahs differ in some trifling points from those 
observed by the Soonces. Divorces are never on account of adul- 
tery, as that crime, if proved, subjects a woman who has been 
legally married to capital punishment. The general causes arc com- 
plaints of badness of temper, or extravagance, on the part of the 
husbands ; and of neglect, or cruel usage, on that of their wives. If 
the husband sues for a divorce, he is compelled to pay his wife's 
dower ; but if she sues for it, her claim to that is cancelled. The 
consecpicnce is, that it is not unfrequent, among the lower orders, 
when a man desires to be rid of his partner, to use her so ill, that 
she is forced to institute a suit for separation ; and that, if granted, 
abrogali's all her claims upon her husband. 

Some peculiar usages of the different cities in Persia have b(*en 
noticed, particularly the right of insurrection, claimed by the inha- 

* 1'hc law provides for the manner in which children arc to be supported who are 
born in this state of legal concubinage : and to prevent abuses, a woman is prohibited, 
afUT she lias parted from t]ie person to whom she was contracted, forming a new 
engagement till a period has elapsed sufficient to prevent the risk of a man being bur- 
dened with spurious offspring. 
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bitants of Kazvcen, when compelled to have recourse to it by oppres- ciiap.xxv. 
sion *. The division of the chief cities into wards, with the names of 
Hyderee and Nc^muttec, which one author f has ascribed to the 
policy of Shah Abbas the Great, still exists, and continues to excite 
equal animosity to what it did at former periods. There is at all 
times a jealousy between these parlies ; but during the three lust 
days of the Alohurrum they attack eacfi other with violence. 1’he 
object for which th (7 contend appears to be merely the honour 
of triumph. If a mosque is decorated by one parly, the other, 
if they can, drive them from it, and destroy the flags or ornaments 
which have been put up. If they force their opponents from their 
houses, they do not enter or plunder them, but make a mark on 
each door with a hatchet, in token of victory. These frays are 
often very serious, and many lives arc lost | ; but no effort is made 
to abolish an usage which divides those whose union might make 
them formidable to government. 


* The Lootet Uazari or '' right of popular insurrection/’ which this city claimsi has 
been before noticed. Vide Vol. II. page (i. 

t Ilanway, Vol. II. p. 104. — Hanwciy terms these opposite parties Pcicuk and 
I'eleiiki names now unknown. Langlcs, in a note in his edition of Chardin, Vol. II. 
p. 3'21, concludes that the.se opposite sects derive their name from Shaik Hyder, 
the ancestor of the SulTavcan family, and from Nc&mutullah, the name assumed 
by the adherents of the dynasty of tlie White Sheep, which was destroyed by the sect 
of ilyderec, or adherents of Ismail SoolTcc. 

X I find it stated in a Persian MS., which gives a particular account of several of 
these frays, that n species of account current is kept of the men of the different par- 
ties killed. The ward whose inhabitants have slain the greatest number, arc fined 
the price of blood for the balance, whatever number it may be; and the sum collected 
is divided among the widows and children of the deceased. 

4 G 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XXV. The dress of the citizens of Persia has been often described, both 
by ancient and modern travellers. That of the men has changed 

Modern dress 

of the Persians very materially within the last century. The turban, as a head- 
dress, is now worn by none but the Arabian inhabitants of that 
country. The Persians wear a long cap covered with lambs^ wool, 
the appearance of which is sometimes improved by being enciircled 
with a Cashmere shawl*. The. inhabitants of the principal towns 
are fond of dressing richly. Their upper garments are either made 
of chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed with gold or silver 
lace : they also wear brocade : and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great variety. It is not cus- 
tomary for any person, except the king, to wear jewels : but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he displays of these ornaments ; and 
his subjects seem peculiarly proud of this part of royal magnificence. 
They assert, that when the monarch is dressed in his most splendid 
robes, and is seated in the sun, that the eye cannot gaze on the 
dazzling brilliancy of his attire f. 

Cundilioii and The condition of slaves in Persia has been before mentioned ; they 

treatment of ■ v • . ■ i i 

biavcs. ate not numerous, and cannot be distinguished by any peculiar 
habits or usages from the other classes, further than that they are 
generally more trusted and more favoured by their superiors. The 

* This custom was very general ; but a late mandate has prohibited shawls being 
worn round the head, except by persons who have a special privilege from the king to 
do so. This order was given with a view to encourage the Persian manufactories, and 
to lessen the importation of Cashmere shawls. 

t There is, perhaps, no monarch in the universe who possesses jewels of equal value 
with those belonging to the King of Persia. The finest of these jewels were plundered 
by Nyir Shah from the monarchs of Delhi. 
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name of slave, in this country, may be said to imply conlidcnce on ciiap.xxv. 
one part and attachment on the other. They are mostly Georgians 
or Africans ; and being obtained or purchased when young, they arc 
usually brought up in the Mahomedan religion. Their master, who 
takes the merit of their conversion, appropriates the females to his 
owu hardin,^ or to the service of his wives : and when the males are at 
a proper age, he marries them to a female slave in the family, or to a 
fr(% woman. Their children are brought up in the house, and have, 
as has bexm before noticed, a rank only below relations. In almost 
every family of consequence, the person in whom the greatest trust 
is reposed is a houso>born slave; and instances of their betraying 
their charge, or abusing the confidence that is placed in them, arc 
very rare. 

The general observations which have been made on the manners Mnnners an.i 

usnf;p.% aiiiont; 

and customs of the Persians, apply peculiarly to the inhabitants of the wRiiilcniit' 
cities, towns, and villages. Many of those of the wandering tribes arc 
different, and merit a distinct notice. The chiefs of these tribes, during 
peace, usually reside at court, or at provincial capitals; and leave 
their followers, whom they occasionally visit, to the direction of the 
elders of the different branches and families of the tribe. The number 
which remains in one body is regulated by their means of subsistence. 

They, in general, change their residence with the season, and may be 
said, throughout the year, to enjoy a fine climate. They pitch their 
dark tents on the finest of those plains over w'hich they have a right 
of pasture ; and the encampment is usually on the banks of a rivulet, 
or a stream. It is commonly formed in a square ; and the abode of 
the principal elder is only to be distinguished from that of the lowest 
mail in the tribe by its size. All are made of the same coarse 
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CHAP. XXV. materials, and in the same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, 
are turned loose, to feed around the cneampment. While the young 
menr, if not employed in hunting, are generally seen silting in circles, 
smoking, or indulging in repose, the wonu'n are busily occupied with 
their domestic duties, or aiding aged men and buys in tending the 
flocks. It is the usage of these tribes, unless when very strong, to 
pitch their tents in the vicinity of a range of mountains, that their 
flocks and families may be within reach of a place of security on 
the occurrence of danger. Along the base of those hills which divide 
Kurdistan from Aderbijan and Irak, every valley is occupied, during 
the spring and summer, by the camps of these wanderers * ** . 

Their inatten- The mcn of soiue of llic iTidest of the tribes of Pei*sia are accused 

tion to reli- 
gion. by ihc other natives of that country of paying hardly any attention 

to the forms of religion, or to its prescriptions, relative to forbidden 

food ; and there is no doubt that the accusation is in some degree 

just. They openly eat the flesh of the harc'}*, which is classed 

* Small encampments of gipsies are frequently met with in Persia, particularly in 
Aderbijan. The habits and occupations of the iainilics whicli wc saw in that country 
appeared very similar to those of the vagrant tribes who wander over England. The 
Persians call them K&r&chcc; a Turkish term, which may he translated the black 

** people and which, probably, has been given to them from their complexion being 
darker than that of the natives. 

t On my return from Teheran, in A 1). 1800, 1 one ilay run a hare near the 
encampment of some Ailshiir families: a nnmh(T of young mcn sprung upon their 
horses, and joined in the chase. One, who was well inoimtcd, and had a fine dog, rode 
very hard over some rocky ground, and his dog caught the hare, which he immediately 
tied to his saddle. I asked him, why he did so ? You cannol cat the hare,” 1 said, 
as you know it is mitkrooh, or * abominable.’ ” — “ Do you think,” he replied, that 
" 1 would have hazarded my life, and half killed my horse and my dog, to be deterred. 
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by Mahomedan divines among meats which, though not legally ciiap.xxv. 
prohibited, are deemed abominable ; and there is reason to believe, 
that many of them are not deterred by the Koran from feasting, 
when 'they have an opportunity, upon swine’s flesh. A Kurd of 
sonic respectability, when speaking iu private to an English gentle* 
man, observed, that he thought the trilic to which he belonged 
rcseiiiblcd Europeans more than Alahomedans. He was asked, in 
what manner? “ Why,” said he, “ we eat of hog’s flesh, keep no 
“ fasts, and say no prayers lie had seen, among the few Euro- 
peans whom he had met with, no acts of public worship, and he 
was unacquainted with that maxim of their faith, which teaches them 
not to pray in the streets, “ that they may be seen of men f .” 

'riiough the chiefs of the principal tribes, irom being brought up 
at court, or at the capital of a province, arc often as well educated 
and as polished in their manners as any of the higher classes of the 
other natives of Persia ; and though some of their followers, who ac- 
company them amid scenes comparatively civilized, cannot be distin- 
guished from the inhabitants of the cities, whose maiinere they adopt, 
and among whom they frequently intermarry and settle; the bulk 
of the tribe, who remain always in tents, or in their rude villages, 
continue in a stale of the most barbarous ignorance. ’I’liey circum- 
cise their children when at the proper age, and contract marriages 
according to the prescribed customs : but they arc said, and probably 

" after all, by what some fool of a moollah has said, from eating this hare? I would 
•' cat his father,” he added, laughing ; and rode uflT, delighted with his pi ize. 

* I received this characteristic anecdote from Mr. Jukes, to whom the Kurd 
(who was the commander of a party of his own tribe, that attended the mission as a 
guard at Kerinansbah,) addressed himself. t St. Matthew, chup. vi. verse S. 
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ciup.xxv. with truth, to be very neglectful of the other practices of the Maho« 
incdan religion. Though some of them, who desire a character for 
superior piety, go through the regular ablutions, and the forms of 
prayer, they are, in general, entirely ignorant of the words ‘which 
they ought to repeat. A Persian writer, who has related some 
curious facts on the manners of this class, states*, that, when a 
young man, he was sajring his prayers at the appointed time, before 
a person of the tribe of Shah Sevund f. Observing that this man 
did not do the same, he asked him, if he never addressed the 
Almighty according to the forms prescribed by the holy prophet? 
“ I now and then l)end my head, and raise it again,” was the reply, 
“ as I have just now' seen you do ; but 1 repeat no prayers ; and never, 
“ indeed, learnt any.” The same writer informs us that a citizen, 
who was the guest of a man of one of these tribes, to whom he had 
been useful in disposing of his sheep, when he b(.'gan one morning, 
according to his usual practice, to read aloud a chapter of the Koran, 
was assailed with a stick by his female hostess, who asked him, in a 
rage, if he conceivtxl that one of the family was dead, ‘that he thought 
it. necessary to read that book. The husband, though he reproved 
the violence of his wife, told his friend, that he should have known 
better than to anticipate misfortune, by going through a ceremony 
only used at funerals. This rude race seldom receive any religious 
instruction. If a priest of a neighbouring village visits their tents, 
and summons them to prayers, they listen to him with impatience ; 
and, if any accident happens to their flocks while they are attending 

* Persian MS, 

t This tribe has been before mentioned : (vide Vol. I. page 556). They are still 

X Persian MS. 


numerous. 
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divine worship, they load him with abuse, and reproach him with chap. xxv. 
being the sole cause of the misfortune*. 

The wandering tribes of Persia are all plunderers ; and they Tlieir bonst of 
glory in admitting that they arc so. They are continually recount- 
ing their own successful acts of depredation, or those of their ances- 
tors; and from the chief to tlie lowest man in the tribe, they boast 
openly of deeds for which men would be capitally punished in a 
better ordered government. Every sentiment that escapes them 
evinces their attachment to their predatory habits. They often 
regret the internal tranquillity of their country ; and speak, with 
rapture, of those periods of confusion, when every man who, to use 
their own expression, “ had a horse, a sword, and a heart, could 
“ live ill comfort and happiness.” I happened, when on the march 
towards the royal camp at Sullancah, to ask a chief of one of these 
tribes, what ruins those were on the right of the road ? llis eyes 
glistened at the question. *' It is more than twenty years,” he said, 

“ since I accompanied my uncle in a night attack to plunder and 
“ destroy that village, and it has never been rebuilt. Its inhabitants, 

“ who are a bad race, and our enemies, have, however, settled near 
“ it, and arc again become rich. 1 trust in God,” he added with 
tmphasis, “ that the present tranquillity will not last: and if old times 
“ return, I will have another blow at these gentlemen before I die.” 

A still more remarkable instance of this feeling occurred on my first 
mission to Persia. When hunting one day near the line of inarch, we 
came to a deep ravine : and as we were crossing it, an old Persian of 

* This was stated to ue by a moollah, who was in the constant habit of visiting 
these tribes. 
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CHAP. XXV. the tribe of Lac, who was then in my service, turned round, and said 

to me with a smile : “ In this ravine, sir, about twenty years ago, I, and 

“ ten others of niy own tribe, lay in wait for a caravan. We attacked 

1 

“ them, and killed five or six useless fellows of merchants and mule 
“ drivers : the rest run away, and we found plenty of plunder. I 
“ lived gloriously," he continued, “ for some years on the produce of 
“ the shawls that fell to my share : but all my cash is gone, and I am 
“ now a poor old fellow. Yet, after all,” he added, “ it is some con- 
“ solation to think that a man has had a share of the good things of 
“ this world.” 'I’his race are, as may be concluded from the above 
anecdotes, strangers to the causes which promote civilisation and 
iniprovemcni, and insensible to the blessing of that security and 
good order which give pro8|)erity to nations. They view every 
thing through the medium to which they have been accustomed : 
and power appears only to possess charms in proportion as it 
ministers to their passions. But this observation may perhaps be 
applied with C(pial justice to their superiors. The reigning Mo- 
narch of Persia, when I endeavoured to explain to him the nature 
and operation of the various checks which constituted the excellence 
of the British government, exclaimed, after listening with great 
attention, “ Your king then appears to be no more than the first 
** magistrate of the stale ! So limited an authority may have per- 
“ mancncc, but can have no enjoyment! My power,” he added, 
“ is very diflerent: it is real enjoyment! I can either elevate or 
“ degrade all these high nobles and officers whom you see around 
“ me at pleasure: .but then, it is true, there is no security for 
“ my family possessing the throne I occupy. Right, in Persia, 
“ always has and always will belong to the sw'ord.” It is not 
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surprising that the military populace of a country, where the chap. xxv. 
monarch professes these sentiments, should measure their title to 
consideration, and their power of attaining enjoyments, by their 
meanj of pillaging or oppressing others. If a prince, or chief of 
high rank, evince a contrary disposition, his conduct excites, among 
this class,, very opposite feelings to those of admiration. A man 
of one of these tribes, who was sent’to accompany two English 
gentlemen* through a part of Persia, contended with his compa- 
nions, that a prince of the blood royal whom he served had better 
claims to the crown, because he was more dreaded than one of his 
royal brothers whom they had extolled for his humanity, virtue, and 
iulelligence. “ You sec,” he observed to them as they were riding 
along, “ that small village before us. If the prince you praise were 
where we arc, the inhabitants would be at this moment running to 
** meet him, and be eager to pitch bis tents : whereas, if my master 
“ were here, so great is the terror of his name, that they would 
“ already have tied to Uic summit of the neighbouring hills. Now, I 
“ ask you,” he added, exullingly, “ which is the most proper of these 
“ two to govern such a kingdom as Persia?” The same person, who 
was rather an intelligent man of his class, wiis very inquisitive to 
learn from his fellow travellers the condition of England : and, after 
listening with delight to their accounts of the richness of its tields, 
the beauty of its towns, and the great wealth of its inhabitants, he 
exclaimed, What a number of plunderers you must have there ■f'!” 

* This occurred in A. D. IBIO. Mr. Ellis and Captain Macdonald were the gentle- 
men alluded to. They were travelling from Seiinali in Kurdistan to Ilamadan in Irak. 

t When 1 returned from Persia in 1801, 1 brought with me a man of some rank 
belonging to a tribe in Khorassan, who desired to visit India. I was anxious that he 
VOL. II. 4 II 
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CHAP. XXV. On being informed that the laws restrained men from plundering, 
he asked, with apparent astonishment, “ What then can be the 
“ occupation of so numerous a population?" Those who had given 
the description which led to these remarks, were at once amused and 
surprised at so extraordinary a proof of that strong bias which the 
human mind receives from its feelings and thoughts being all directed 
in one course. 


Their abliOF- 
reiice of the 
imnie of 
thievet. 


'I'hough the highest of the military tribes of Persia arc proud of 
being called plunderers, they hold in abhorrence the name of thieves. 
The cause of this distincUon is obvious. The difference between 


force and fraud, implies that between strength and weakness. There 
are, however, some of the lesser clans whose occupation is avowedly 
theft ; but even these pretend to honour. When the British mission 
passed through Kurdistan, the camp was one day pitched in the 
vicinity of the huts of some iamilies of the tribe of Ghishkee. The 
women were employed in baking, spinning, and weaving carpets; 
while the men were, as usual, wandering idle, or in search of game. 
'J'he English gentlemen, who had been told that this tribe were 
remarkable for being the greatest thieves in Persia, and tliat the 
children were beat daily by their mothers to accustom them to pain, 
that when, they were caught stealing they might not be alarmed, by 
blows, into a confession of their accomplices, asked an old man if 
these accusations were true. ” We arc abused," he said, “ more 
“ than we deserve ; for, after all, our thcfl is only a species of war. 
“ Wc never either rob or steal, except from those with whom our 


should sec and admire Calcuttai and sent a person to show him every part of that city. 
VVlieii he returned, I asked him what be thought of the capital of British India? 
** iljub ja6£ buraec chapou ast !” was his reply, It is a noble place to plunder !*’ 
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“ ruler, the Waly of Sennah, is upon 4)ad terms. When Persia is in chap.xxv. 
“ confusion," he added, “ then is our harvest : but now these Ku- 
“ juTS," meaning the reigning family, “ have every thing their own 
“ way, and we are likely to be ruined.” — On hearing some suspicion 
expressed as to the truth of his statement, the old man observed, 

with animation, “ that his tribe had been appointed to guard the 

< 

** English camp, and that we shoi^ld hdve an opportunity of judging 
‘‘ of their honesty, when trust was reposed iii them, by the manner 
“ in which they performed that duty.” He had a right to boast 
that they were faithful guards, for not an article was lost during 
the period they attended the mission. 

The inhabitants of Persia have always been famed for their great Theip liospi- 
hospitality to strangers ; but the chiefs of the warlike tribes of that tel'iion 'l 
country arc, beyond all others, remarkable for the manner in which 
they perform this courteous duty. The conduct of the Khan of the 
tribe of Karagoo/oloo to the T3ritish mission which some years ago 
visited his government at Hamadan*, may be adduced as a proof 
of this fact, lie had prepared, for their accommodation, his own 
house in the town, and removed to a country-scat, which was. at 
some distance. To this residence he one day invited the whole 
party ; and, at his particular desire, every person, from the highest 
to the lowest, went. The train of the English envoy was increased 
by that of a Persian ambassador and his suite, who were proceeding 
to India. The cavalcade reached the khan’s abode at an early hour, 

* I left Teheran in January, 1801 , and arrived at Hamadan, on my way to Bagdad, 
on the eleventh of February. The cold was, at this period, excessive, and the whole 
country was covered with snow, about four feet deep. The name of the Governor of 
Hamadan was Mahomed Hussun Khan Karagoozoloo. 
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CHAP. XXV. and staid till near midnight. 'Nothing could exceed the inagnifi> 
cehcc of their entertainment. They were not, however, aware, till 
they had taken their leave, of the extent of the attention with which 

I 

they had been treated. When they mounted to return home, they 
were informed, that during the time they had been at dinner a 
sudden and severe frost having come on, every horse 'and mule 
belonging to the party, amounting to nearly two hundred, had 
been rough shod, to prevent any aceident occurring to the guests 
of the khan. All were alike struck with admiration at this ro 
markable proof of the kind and munificent hospitality of their 
noble host. 

na.i«t that The tribes of Persia, as well as those of Arabia, boast, that when 
iD^oiaU^ '* 0“ce they pkxJge themselves to give protection, their word is invio- 
lable : but the faithless barbarity of a chief* of the tribe of Pylee has 
injured, if nut destroyed, the claim, which even the worst of these 
plunderers had before established, to the confidence of the defence- 
less stranger. This villain invited two English officers f, who were 
travelling near his camp, to be his guests, and he became their mur- 
derer. His crime appeared to excite, at the moment, a very general 
feeling of indignation ; but, to the reproach of the government, and 
of his countrymen, he has hitherto escaped punishment, and con- 
tinues to commit depredations amid the mountains that separate the 
Persian province of Kbu^istan from the territories of the Turkish 
ruler of the Pachalic of Bagdad. 

* Kulb Aly Khan. 

t Captain Grant and Lieatcnant Fotberingham. Tlie indignation which all felt at 
the conduct of this chief, was greatly increased by the high character of those who 
became tlie victims of his treacherous barbarity. 
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The attachment of the tribes of Persia to the families of their' chap. xxv. 
chiefs has been noticed. They will seldom consent to obey any other 

Tlifir attach- 

person : and instances often occur, where an infant is carried into the >n*'nt to the 

• 11. I 1 . laimlics of 

field, m order that the services of those who consider him as their tlivir chiefs, 
only lawful leader may be obtained. If a general levy of the tribe be 
required for the service of the sovereign, it is effected with difficulty 
and delay : but a call, connected \vith their own safety, or that of 
their chiefhiin, is promptly obeyed. On such occasions, the signal 
to assemble dies, to use their own phrase, ** from tent to tent, from 
“ hill to hill.” We arc struck at meeting, among these rude fami- 
lies, so many usages with which we arc familiar ; and the interest 
we tcikc in inquiring into their customs is iiicrcuscd by the recol- 
lection that they were those of our fbrefatliers. 

The wandering tribes of Persia maintain a constant inter- Tkir com- 
course with the principal cities and towns of that country. They 
gcnenilly carry on a petty commerce in horses and sheep, which 
they breed ; and in carpets, which are wove by their females. In 
return for these, they receive grain, cloth, money, and articles of 
hardware. The unwarlike part of the population of Persia arc 
termed Taujcck, which word has been before explained*. It 
means a person of civil occupation. But this class arc not con- 
fined to cities. They arc often attached to the wandering tribes, 
by whom they are employed to cultivate their fields, and to tend 
their flocks. The tribes of Persia have not, however, at present, 
many subjects of this description. They decrease as the government 
advances in vigour, and can release thein from a dependance upon 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 123. 
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Affghanistan, and part ofTarlary, speak the Persian language: and 
this fact, while it aids us in fixing the ancient limits of that empire, 
appears to support a conjecture before made*, that though these 
countries have been overrun, at different periods, by martial tribes, 
those races of their inhabitants who pursued the occupations of 
civil life, have remained unchanged, amid the revolutions to which 
the countries they inhabit have been exposed. 

The ceremonies practised by the wandering tribes, on the circum- 
cision of their male children, on giving a name to a child, or in the 
burial of the dead, are substantially the same as those of the citizens 
of Persia, and of all other Mahomedans; but they continue to 
preserve, at the funerals of chiefs and soldiers of high reputation, the 
usages of their more remote ancestors. 'Phe charger of the departed 
warrior, carrying his arms and clothes f, accompanies the proces- 
sion ; and it is not unusual for those who desire to show their 
respect for the deceased, to send a horse without a rider, but with 
arms upon his saddle, to swell the train of the mourning cavalcade^. 
liVery trace of these rude rites is interesting, as it marks the origin of 
customs that are still observed by the most civilized nations. 

Ceremonies The principal ceremonies of marriage among the tribes in Persia 
twfr mal! are the same as those observed by the inhabitants of the cities and 

riagest 

♦ Vide Vol. I. p. 125. 

t Ills clothes and arms are put upon his favourite horse; the cap he wore is 
placed on the pique of his saddle; the cloth with which he girded his loins is bound 
round the horse s neck| while the boots are laid across the saddle. 

j: I find from the MS. of Meer Yusoof-u-deen| that the same usages prevail in 
Tartary. 
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towns of that kingdom. Like them they settle a dower upon their chap. 
wives. .The ring is sent in all due form, and presents are inter- 
changed between the families. They also observe the usage of stain- 
ing the hands with a red dye * the day before that of the marriage ; 
and, like the citizens, they dissipate their property on their nuptial 
feasts. These feasts, among men of rank or wealth, are protracted 
to thirty or forty days ; and with the pooresrt person they continue 
three. 'I'luit period is indeed rc'quisilc for the observance of the 
established forms. On the first clay the crompany arc assemblc'd ; the 
second is appropriated to the important ceremony of staining the 
hands ; and the third to that of the marriage. Among all ranks in 
Persia the bridegroom u|)pcars, on his wedding-day, dressed in all the 
finery, he can obtain ; and on that day he receives from his relations 
and friends the same obsecpiious attention which is paid by inferiors 
to a superior of elevated rank. All who come into his presence sit 
below him f ; olierings are brought to the bridegroom from his rela- 
tions ; and these are received with great ceremony by some of his 
friends, who act on that day us his servants. 'I'wo persons, generally 
near relations, are appointed to carry his orders into execution: 
these are termed his right-hand man and left-hand man | : and if the 
bridegroom is a child, or bashful, these men act for him, and increase 
the mirth of the wedding by a thousand tricks which they play on 
his relations and friends. They pretend to receive the bridegroom's 

* This dye is called heniiah. 

t If tlip governor of a province were to attend the marriage ceremony of his ser- 
vant, he would, on that occasion, sit below him. — Permn MS. 

t The bridegroom’s right-hand man is, in Turkish, called mkdedt ; and his left-hand 
man soldah. 
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another, and to flog a third. Tliese marriage pranks are* usually 
preconcerted: but even when not, they never give offence, as in- 
stances of bad humour at a nuptial festival arc of very rare occur- 
rence. The joys in the house of the bride arc more moderate : the 
lady is bathed, perfumed, and dressed in the richest clothes her 
family can afford. Sbe^also ,sits in state ; and, before she leaves her 
own house, or tent, she receives presents from a number of her 
friends. When this ceremony is over, she is covered with a scarlet 
veil, is mounted upon horseback, and conveyed to her husband s 
diyelling, who receives her at the threshold. The above usages arc 
now almost as common among the citizens as among the wandering 
tribes of Persia. Tt remains to speak of those customs which are 
more peculiar to the latter; and several of wliieh, from their 
character, probably existed among this class long before the intro- 
duction of the Malioniedan religion. 

On the morning that the bride is to be conveyed to the house or 
tent of the bridegroom her friends assemble. If she, is the daughter 
of a chief, or of an elder of a tribe, she is accompanied by all the 
horsemen whose attendance he can command: the parly proceed, 
accompanied by dancers and music ; and, if the place of their destina- 
tion is near, they take a circuitous road to it, that the enjoyment of 
this part of the ceremony may be prolonged. When they appear at 
a distance the bridegroom mounts his horse, and, attended by his 
friends, proceeds to meet the cavalcade, lie holds an apple or an 
orange* in his hand, and, when sufficiently near to be certain of bis 

* This usage, of throwing the apple or orange, is niso common among citizens, who 
throw it at their brides from the threshold or balcony of the house. 
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atm, he throws it at her with considerable force *. All is silent atten- chap. xxv. 
tion from the time the parlies come near each other till this act, 
whicli is the signal for general uproar and confusion. 'J'he bride- 
gi'oom' wIktIs his horse round, and ride's at full speed to his place of 
abode. Everjr liui'senian of the bride’s |)arty endeavours to seize him ; 
and lie tlial, succeeds, has his horse, saddle, and clothes, us a reward. 

This, however, is only the case where the pdrly is wcallhy : among 
the poorer classes a few pieces of silver arc paid as a fine to the suc- 
cessful pursuer. I’hc bridegroom, however, is not often taken ; for, as 
it is a point of honour to escape, he lides the fleetest horse of his 
tribe, and his friends endeavour by every means to favour his retreat. 

AVhen the bride arrives at her future residence, the women by 
whom she is alleuded entreat her not to alight. The husband’s rela- 
tions crowd around her, and beg that she will. This is the moment 
of her power : every male of the family into which she is about to 
enter brings her presents proportionate to their ability, or their feel- 
ings of regard to her husband. They also solicit her to give up part 
of her dower, and their instances arc afterwards repealed by the 
husband : but the women of Persia arc naturally tenacious of the 
only security they have against l>ad usage or accident ; and, though 
they sometimes return a part, they usually reserve enough to render 
it a check upon those to whom they intrust their future comfort and 
happiness. At these marriages the men and women of the tribe 
dancet : and the most polished chiefs, though they may conform, in 

* lie is encouraged to throw the apple away with all the force he can, ns it is 
deemed Curt unate to do so. 

t They stand in a line or ring and join hands, while the music plays, and a person 
sings in just cadence with it. The whole party join in a rude chorus. 
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r.sngc of ili- 
vorct* iiinon^ 
lli(‘ wRiiihi'in^ 
irihc'9. 


llic iDarriages of tlicir own family, with the usages of tlie inliabitanls 
of ihu cities in which they live, arc in the habit of visiting the tents 
of their followers on these joyous occasions ; and of contributing, by 
their munificence, and their example of unreserved hilarity, to the 
mirth of these wedding feasts. 

The usage of divorce among the tribes is tlic same. as among 

« 

the inhabitants of cities, bul it is of still rarer occurrence. 'I’liis 
may be siseribcd to various causes. 'I’lic virtue ol‘ the females is 
more strict: they arc, from their labour, more valuable to their 
husbands : and the poorer class have seldom the means of paying 
a dower to a wife whom they divorce. We may also conclude, 
that it is dangerous, in such a community, to ofli nd tlu; relations 
of a female of a respectable family: for, though these are prompt 
to lie her executioners il* she is proved guilty of adultery, they are 
her strenuous supporters as long as she is innocent of that crime. 
Wc arc told by an intelligent Persian*, who has written a short 
treatise upon the manners of these tribes, that the dtvpesl pledge 
w'hieh they can give of their resolution to con([ucr oi perish in any 
enterprise in which they are engaged, is to go through the ccrianony 
of a conditional divorce ol' l heir wives. 'I’liey pronounce them divorced 
unless success crowns their efforts. “ In former days,” he observes, 
“ a man would have been deemed despicable wdio outlived defeat 
“ after this ceremony : but it is now,” he adds, “ too often an empty 
“ boast ; and men arc not ashamed to fly the moinenl after they 
“ have uttered a vow which their ancestors deemed the most sacred 
“ that a man of honour could make.” 


♦ Persian MS. 
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Tlic time of the mule part of tl^ tribes iu Persia is passed itt cii.\i>. \x\'. 
riding, practising their military exercises, and hunting. Their fare 
is coarse aiul moderate : they now and then feast upon meat ; but 
their general diet is a hard black bread, sour milk, and curds. 'I'hcy 
do not often indulge in intoxicating li<|uors : their chief delight is 
in silting together, smoking their pipes, and in listening to songs 
and tales, or in looking at the tricks, grimaces, and willicisnis, 
of bullbons*, (who arc to be found in every quarter of Persia;) 
and some of whom are perfectly skilled in their art. A Persian 
chieff of a Kurdish tril)c who remained several days with the 
British mission when it was in the vicinity of Kermanshah, had 
in his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and extraor- 
dinary talents. One day upon the inarch, this fellow, addressing 
the English envoy, said, “ You are, no doubt, very proud of the 
“ discipline you have established among your Persian servants, who 
“ march in your front in as regular a style as your own soldiers. 

“ flow long, sir,” said the wit, “ has it tsiken you to introduce this 
“ order among my countrymen?” — “ About six months,” was the 
reply. — “ Mow,” said he, “ if you will permit me, you shall see 

* The Tersians say, that a good Loottce, or " biiftbon,'’ ought to bo able lo laugli, 
cry, weep, sit still, and dance, at the same moment. Some of these jesters approach 
very near tliis idea of perfection. 

t This occurred in 1801 . The name of this chief was Mehdy Khan Kulhoor: he 
is chief of a tribe who can mount four thousand horse. This nobleman possessed more 
accomplishments than any I met with in Persia. He was not only a scholar, but a poet 
and a painter; and he added to his other qualities the reputation of being a good 
soldier. 
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“ that I will, in less than six iqinutes, destroy all that you have douc 
“ ill six months.” On leave being granted, he immediately rode 
near the Persian horsciiicu, who were leading the slate-horses, and 
who had strict urdi'i's not to leave their ranks. He had noticed 
that these men were al.nost all of the Lac and Fylee tribes, whose 
chief residence is among the mountains of Louristau : and he began 
to sin;;, us if to himself, but in a clear and loud voice, a sung, which 
cuinineneed, “ Attend to me ye sons of fiouristan, 1 sing of the 
“ glorious deeds of your forefathers.” Belorc he had finished his 
sung, to which all were listening with attention, the whole cavalcade 
was thrown into confusion by the kicking of horses, caused by the 
Persians having broke the line of march and crowded round to hear 
him more distinctly. The jester lauglied most heartily at the success 
of his Joke; and, addressing the envoy, .said: “ Do not be distressed 

at the fate of your fine discijdine, fur I have beard of a man who, 
‘‘ with no other means than the song I have just sung, collected an 
“ army, and was called a king* Ibr several weeks.” 

The men of the wandering trilics delight to tell or listen to 
ropianlic talcs : some of them not only make themselves masters 
of this art, but learn to recite vci’ses, particularly those of Ferdosi. 
A person who has cultivated this talent enjoys a great share of the 
respect of his associates, who frcipicntly call upon him to amuse an 

* I'iiis, I am assured, was ilic fact. A chief of no pretensions bad, during the con- 
fusion that followed the death of NiUlir Sliah, gone about Louristan with some musicians 
and singers, who continually played and sung this favourite provincial air ; and he had 
actually, by this means alone, collected about five thousand followers, and proclaimed 
himself king. 
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idle hour by transporting his hearers* into the regions of fancy, or chap. xxv. 
to excite their minds to deeds of valour, by repeating lines which 
celebrate the renown of their ancestors. 

It has been already slated, that tlic women of the tribes of Persia Condition of 

ihe fumnlcs of 

who dwell in tents are seldom veiled : tlieir usual occupations have tiw wandering 

tribes* 

also been described. They are more respected than the females who 
dwell in cities, because they are t^ore useful to the community of 
which they form u part. They not only share the bed, but the 
fatigues and dangers of their husbands : and the masculine habits 
which they acquire do not displease, for they seem suited to their 
condition of life. If they are not of high rank, they perform all the 
domestic and menial ofliccs of their own home : and strangers, who 
visit their houses and tents, are certain to rcccivc the kindest and 
most hospitable welcome from them. But there is nothing in the 
manner of these women that can be mistaken : it is fearless, but 
not forward ; and evidently proceeds from the consciousness of 
security, not the absence of shame. Though in general their com- 
plexion is dark and sun-burnt, they have sometimes, when young, 
a considerable share of beauty: a sense of their free condition 
gives lustre to their eyes; and they often add to fine features a 
very graceful form. But among the lower orders of this class, their 
beauty is soon destroyed by hard labour, and continual exposure 
to the climate. 

A Persian gentleman *, remarkable for his polished manners and 
the gayety of his disposition, describes his culcrtainment by the 

* Mahomed ITussein Khan, son of the late Mehdi Aly Khan, who was sent by the 
Government of Bombay on a mission to the Court of Persia in A. D. 1798- 
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femulos of one of these tribes in a very natural and characteristic 
manner. “ AVlien 1 arrived,” he observes, “ at tlie village of 

“ Sennah *, Avhicli is inhabited by ihc Turkish tribes of KhuzAl and 

■ 

“ ^flslidr, 1 was invited to take up my abode in the house of one of 
“ the chiefs of the latter, and received, M’hile 1 staid, the greatest 
** attention from all his family. 'I'he ladies, who, aocordiu^ to 
“ custom, were unveiled, were particularly kind. The daughter of my 
“ host, who was about fifteen years of age, was more b(?autiful than 
“ I can express. AVhen I said that I was thirsty, she ran and 
“ brought me a cup of pure water. It was a draught from the 
“ fountain of life, brought by an angel : but it increased, instead 
** of extinguishing the flame which her bright dark eyes had kindled 
“ in my breast f.” Alter describing the pain which it gave him 
to depart from this dwelling without daring to show, even by a 
look, the nature of that passion which he entertained fur this young 
beauty, he very sensibly observes: — “ A vain and uninformed man 
“ might have mistaken the manner of my fiiir cup-bearer; but I had 
“ experience of these FAjlIiaat ladies, and well kn6w that nothing 
“ was meant but that kindness and hospitality with which they 
“ treat all strangers who visit their tents or houses. I believe,” 
he concludes, “ they are virtuous beyond all other women in Persia ; 
“ and the man who should even attempt seduction, would be sacri- 
“ ficed to the implacable honour of their male relations];.” The 
habits of these females fit them for the scenes to which they are 
occasionally exposed. When riding near a small encampment of 


* This village is in Irak. The name is the same as that of the capital of Ardelan. 
t Mahomed Hussein Khan’s MS. Journal. :|; Ibid. 
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AifsliSr families, I expressed my doubts to a Persian noble, who chap.xxv. 
was with me, regarding tlieir reputed boldness and hardihood, 
and particularly of their skill in horsemanship, lie immediately 
called ‘to a young woman of a handsome appearance, and asked 
her in 'L'urkish if she was not a soldier’s daughter? She said 
she was. “ And you expect to be a mother ol’ soldiers,” was the 
next observation. She smiled. “ Mount that horse,” said he, point- 
ing to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “ and show this 
“ Jjuropean envoy the dilference between a girl of a tribe, and a 
“ cili/en’s daughter.” She instantly sprung upon the animal, and, 
setting olf at full speed, did not stop till she hud reached the 
summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones : when there, she waved her hand over her head, and 
then came down (he hill at the same rate she had ascended. No- 
thing could be more dangerous than the ground over which she 
galloped ; but she appeared (|uile fearless, and seemed delighted 
at having had an opportunity of vindieatiug the females of her tribe 
from the reproach of being like the ladies of cities. 

1’hc poverty and usages of the wandering tribes often prevent 
the men from marrying even the number of wives allowed by the law. 

Matiy of them have only one ; and, unless she is old, barren, or unlit 
to work, they do not marry another. The reason is, that they can 
seldom nfibrd to support more than one wife : and, from the liberty 
which the females enjoy, their (juarrcls, where there are several in a 
family, would be seriously embarrassing ; and marriage*, which is con- 
sidered as one of the chief bonds of union between the men of a 
tribe, would become a constant source of discord and contention. 

The practice of hiring wives for a certain period, which prevails in 
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Tlic prarticc 
of*hirin(r wives 
is held in ab- 
horrence 
aiiioni; them. 


Their respect 
tor iiKiteriial 
t'liiiiiis. 


the cities and towns of Persia, is held in abhorrence by the 

Icnialcs of tribes; and these have frequently been known to ailack 

priests in the most violent manner, whom they believed to have 

sanctioned an usage which they deem so di'grading. Thougti we 

may conclude, i'rom what has been stilted, that these women enjoy 

more freexloni ami consideration than the other female^ of J^ersia, 

they are still remote from that rank which has Ik'cii assigned to the 

sex among the civilized nations of Europe : they toil, while their 

lord-like husband spends his hours in indolence, or amusdiienl, and 

arc regarded more as servants than, as associates. If a man ot a 

» 

wandering tribe has not so many wives and slavi's iis the religion 
lie professes permits, or as his brother Mahomedan of the city, it is 
merely, as has been stated, because his poverty, or the condition of 
the society to which he belongs, limits his desire's. The monu'nt that 
his situation alters he is prompt to riot in every species of dissipation ; 
and the partner, Avho more than shares his toils, has no chance of an 
equal partition in any good fortune that may attend him. If he is 
raised to a high station, he deems an increased indulgence of his sensual 
appetites one of the chici' pleasures of advancement : and when he 
becomes an inhabitant of a city, he at once adopts the customs of a 
citizen, llis first wives, if he has more than one, arc compelled to 
sacrifice the liberty they before enjoyed, and to endure that neglect 
which is the natural consequence of his power to obtain younger and 
more beautiful females. Among these tribes, however, maternal 
claims arc always respected. The mother’s influence over her sou 
usually continues through life; and she is ready to maintain that 
authority, which is grounded on habit and affection, by ministering 
to his gratification. It is her duty to preside over his family ; and, if 
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he is rich, he usually intrusts to her not only the choiec of his female chai’. xxv. 
partners, but their management. An anticipation of the enjoyment 
of this power makes the women in Persia anxiously desire to have 
male children. The birth of a son is hailed with joy ; that of a 
daughter is always a disappointment. 

These oJl)scrvations on the usages of the wandering tribes chiefly ('<>niiiii«ii «i' 

1 1 1 111 Araliiaii 

apply lo those of Persian and lip-kisli 'origift. '.riic Arabian tribes tribes iu IVr- 
subject to Persia, who inhabit the shores of the Cliilf, are more 
assimilated, in their habits, lo the people from which tliey are 
derived, than (o those amid whom they dwell. They continue to 
s])eak Arabic, and preserve almost all ll.ic customs of their original 
country, 'i'hcy in general ilress like the inhabilanls of Arabia, Tiicir iIkss. 
wearing, instead of the cap of the Persians, a light turban, and are 
usually covered with a flowing cloak. 'J'he maniK'rs of this race, 
though loss rude than those of the other tribes of Persia, retain much 
of the wildness and independence of their ancestors. 

The diet of the Arabian tribes in Persia is more frugal than that Out. 
of any other of the inhabilanls of that kingdom. It consists chiefly 
of dales. Uul what others would consider a hardshij), habit, with 
them, has converted into an enjoyment ; and the Arab deems no food 
more delightful than that upon which be lives. Some years ago, a 
woman, belonging to one of the Arab families sclllcd at Abusliclier, 
had gone lo England with the children of the Prilish resident at that 
place. When she returned, all crowded around In r, to lu'ar the report 
of the country she had visited. She d(\scribed the roads, tin; (;ar- 
riages, the horses, the wealth and the splendour of tin; cities, and 
the highly cultivated stale of the country. Her audience were full 
of envy at the condition of Englishmen, and were on the point of 

4 K 
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retiring with that impression, when the woman happened to add, 
that the eountry she had visited only wanted one thing to make 
it delightful. What is that?” was the general inquiry. “ It has 
not a date tree in it,” said she. *' I never ceased to look for 
“ one, all the lime 1 was there, but I looked in vain.” The sen- 
timents of the Arabs who had listened to her, were, in an instant, 
changed by this infoimation. It was no longer envy, but pity, 
which they felt for men, who were condemned to live in a country 
where there were no date trees. 

'The Arabian tribes in Persia possess the power of flying from 
oppression Avlien they cannot resist it. The sea is always open to 
them, and they arc accustomed to that element. Not only the 
islands of the Gulf, but the neighbouring territories of Turkey, and 
the opposite coast of Arabia, are inhabited by their brethren : and 
these circumstances, combined with their original habits, give a 
freedom of sentiment and expression to this race of men that is very 
striking. When a parly of English gentlemen, who were hunting 
near Abusheher, were preparing to slip an English and an Arabian 
greyhound at a deer, to see which was fleetest, one of them stated 
his belief that the English dog would beat. The moment this obser- 
vation was made, a poor Arab, who had accompanied the party 
in hopes of obtaining a trifling present for leading a dog, sprung 
forward, and exclaimed, with all the natural energy of his race, 
“ You arc wrong, sir! by Heaven, the Arab dog will win*!” 

The manners of some of the nionnlaiii tribes who inhabit the 
great ranges of the southern purl of Persia, cannot be described, 


* Thi8 occurred when I was at Abusheher in 18 JO, 
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for they are hardly known : but we may conclude, that their usages 
arc as little changed sinee the time of Alexander, as their relations 
to the sovereign of tlie country ; which, from the description given 
of them by the historians of the Grecian conqueror, appear to have 
been exactly the same at that period as they are at present Alex- 
ander is represented as having pursued the same policy toward them 
which the modem Kings of Persia are ‘necessitated to adopt He 
endeavoured to make them husbandmen and feeders of cattle, that 
they might, “ when they had property of their own to defend, re- 
“ firain from encroaching upon their neighbours*/’ 

The rude tribes, who have been described, are not envious of 
that civilisation of which we are so proud. We may wonder 
at their ignorance and prejudice ; but we must recollect that men arc 
formed by habit, and that all their sufferings and enjoyments arc 
comparative. How often do we sec them rejoicing under hard- 
ships and bondage, and repining at their lot when courted by liberty 
and fortune! The feelings we receive from living in one state of 
soeiety, disqualify us from judging of those of another : but he who 
has travelled over the greatest space will be most struck with the 
equal dispensation of happiness and misery ; and his value for 
knowledge will not be decreased by observing, that those arc nut 
always the most happy who possess it. It is proper and just that 
we should be grateful for the blessing of civilisation; but we 
should not assume loo great a superiority over those who con- 
tinue in a more barbarous stale. A study of their manners, of 
the causes of their misery, and the sources of their happiness, 


* Translation of Arian, Vol. II. page S 80 . 
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ciiAP.xxv. may tcacli us many useful and important lessons. Human nature 

* 

is always the same, in whatever garb it is clothed : and tliere 
can be none lu whom it is of more consequence to contemplate 

I 

society in its rudest state, than a nation who continues, amid 
s(’enes of luxury and refinement, to cherish an individual independ* 
ence, and a political freedom, that are grounded upon 'the institu- 
tions of a race of ()rave| but turbulent warriors; and which 
cannot lx: maintained but by the constant recollection of those 
rights which belong to him, who is ready to suflcr every priva- 
tion, rather than become a slave. 
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HcRcctiuiib oil tlu‘ actual Cuiiditiuii uf i'crsia, and the Character of its [iihabitanU. 


Tiiouciii no country lias uiulergoiic, during the last twenty cen- ciiap.xxvi 
turics, more revolutions than the kingdom of Persia, there is, 
perhaps, none that is less altered in its condition. The powe" orthe 
sovereigns, and of the satraps of aneieul limes ; the gorgeous magni- 
ficence of the court ; the habits of the people ; their division into 
citizens, martial tribes, and savage mounlaiueers ; the internal admi- 
nistration ; and mode of warfare ; have continued essentially the 
same : and the Persians, us far as we have the means of judging, are, 
at the present* period, not a vi'ry difTerent people from what they 
were in the lime of Darius, and of Noushcerwan. 

There is no e.xample, during more than twelve centuries, of 
any Mahomedan nation having allaincd a high rank in the scale 
of civilisation. The inhabitants of all those countries who have 
adopted this religion, have invariably been exposed to the miseries 
of an arbitrary and unsettled rule. Many reasons have been urg(?d 
to account for this remarkable and striking fact; among which 
the most prominent arc the example of the prophet of Arabia, 
and the character of some of the fundamental tenets of his faith. 

The life of Mahomed, after he declared his mission, was passed 
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CHAP.xxvi in constant warfare ; and her is scarcely more revered by his fol- 
lowers on account of his sanctity as “ the deputed of God*,” than 
for his personal courage, and his skill as a military commander. 
Every Mahomedan ruler has, consequently, been able to plead, 
as a lawful excuse for his ambition, the desire of emulating the 

earthly glory of his prophet : and the precepts of the Korqn-f, 

• ^ 

have continually been quoted ta show, in tlieir' application to the 
friends and enemies of the faith, the necessity of obedience, and the 
virtue of violence. 

The institution of polygamy, and the degrading usage of secluding 
the female sex, which Mahomed practised and Tecommended, have, 
no doubt, had an influence, scarcely secondary to any oUicr cause, in 
retarding the progress of civilisation among those races who have 
adopted his faith. The mind is formed by its domestic habits : and 
in a Mahomedan community, every man is a despot in his own 
house. From childhood to old age he hears of, and sees nothing but, 
arbitrary power. Accustomed only to obey or to command, he 
cannot understand what is meant by individual or political freedom : 
and he recognises in the monarch of the country the same absolute 


* Rus8oo1-uII&I|| or '' the deputed of God/’ is the most common title of Mahomed, 
t The Koran, which was written by a martial leader during his contest for power, 
being recognised as the source of the only written law of Mahomedan nations, 
may bo supposed to tend, in no slight degree, to keep these in a state of comparative 
barbarism. Commentaries may be written to explain the text in a manner the most 
suited to those to whom the law applies; but the principle on wh.ch it is founded 
can neither be changed nor set aside: reason is fettered by faith; and men arc 
condemned to receive their laws as articles of belief, in which it is impiety to exercise 
their reason. 
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power wliich he claims to exercise over all whom nature or fortune 
have placed under his own authority. 

Other eauses might, no doubt, be discovered in the ancient and 
present condition- of the great kingdoms of Asia, which may, in 
some degree, account for their never having attained a state of 
improvement which can be compared with tliat enjoyed by almost 
all those nations who form the presenU conmionwcallh of £uro|)e: 
but the reasons that have been stated, will fully explain that com- 
plete apathy ou all points connected with the sha{)c of the govern- 
ment under which they live, \yhich is a characteristic feature of the 
population of every country inhabited by Mahomedans. Chiefs of 
trilies have combined to pieserve their independence. Their followers 
liavo, from their love of natural liberty, clung to the habits of savage 
life rather than become the dcfcticoless objects of oppression: but 
there has never been, among those who professed this religion, one 
efibrt made for rational freedom, nor a desire shown to impose any 
salutary and permanent check upon the absolute authority of their 
sovereign. If bis cruelty occasions revolt, the only use which they 
make of success is to place themselves at the mercy of another tyrant ; 
and his first exercise of that power which they I)cstow upon him, 
is to subdue the spirit of turbulence to which he has owed his 
elevation. 

The History of Persia, from the Arabian concfucst to the present 
day, may be adduced as a proof of (he truth of these observations: 
and while the causes, by which the elTects have been produced, con- 
tinue to operate, no material change in. the condition of that empire 
can be expected. Its prosperity will continue to depend upon the 
personal character of its monarchs : and the best of kings cannot do 
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( iiAi'.xxv) more than promote that during the uncertain period of his own life. 
'I’he consccpu'.iices which the recent approximation of a groat European 
power* may have upon the future destiny of this kingdom, cannot 
easily l)o forelold : but the natives of Turkey, wrapt up in the 'habits 
of iheir anci’slors, and defended by their religious prejudices, have 
Ibr ages resisted the progress of that civilisation with which they are 
surrounded ; and if wc' were- to draw an inference from this example, 

f 

we should conclude, that vicinity of territory, and consequent collision 
of opposite habits and faith, was more likely to increase than to dimi- 
nish those obstacles which have hitherto prevented any very intimate 
or social intercourse between Mahomedan and Christian nations. 

lletbre we conclude a work in which an effort has Ijcen made 
lo convey to the English reader fuller information than he has 
hitherto possessed of the past history and present condilion of 
. Persia, it appears desirable to offer some reflections on the general 

character of the different classes of its inhabitants, 
oriirrui eba- The pcrsonul characters of the Kings of Persia have been given 
dit*™ of'thc ill course of this history : what remains to be said relates more to 
those ({ualities which appear to be connected with their condition, 
than to their personal disposition or talents. Almost all the sove- 
reigns of this country have been religious, or were at least punctual 
observers of the Ibrms of the faith whiidi they professed. This is 
essential (even if they were not sincere,) to the support of their 
power; and its necessity is inculcated from infancy. Lessons of 
morality are not thought to be so important. Every Monarch of 
Persia is considered at liberty to indulge, from his earliest -youth, 


^ Uussiu. 
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in the grossest sensuality. The boundless gratification of his pas- cihp.xxvi 
sions is deemed a privilege of his condition : and wc may, perhaps, 
trace. to this, beyond all other causes, tliat constant change of 
dynasties which we meet with in the history of this country. 

Families are elevated to power by the efforts of some great and 
extraordinary man : his immediate successors, stimulated by his 

4 

example, and by the necessity of exertion, to maintain and extend 
the dominion that his courage and talents have acquired, pursue 
the same path : but their descendants arc destroyed by the fame 
of their forefathers. Instructed- to believe themselves bom to rule, 
they conceive that they have only to enjoy the power which they 
inherit. They give themselves up to the luxury by which they 
are courted : listen to the flatterers by whom they are surrounded : 
till, enervated and subdued by a life of indolence and vice, they fall 
before a popular chief of their own country, or a foreign enemy. 

A Monarch of Persia acknowledges nothing as obligatory upon 
him but the ritual observances of his religion. Mercy, generosity, 
and justice, hc^ admits to be virtues ; but considers them as royal 
qualities, not duties. Accustomed to have every look obeyed, and 
to complete submission to his authority, he is as impatient of any 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his desires, as he is insensible to the 
value of devoted service. We discover, from their history, that the 
Kings ' of Persia have, with some remarkable exceptions, almost 
always chosen their personal companions from among men of low 
birth and mean attainments. Those who exercise absolute jrnwer, 
and whose only title to be called great is derived from the splen- 
dour of the station which they occupy, hate to be approached in 
their unreserved moments by men who have high pretensions, either 

4 L 
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CHAP. XXVI from hereditary rank, or superior talents and virtue. They feel 
happier and more at ease when surrounded by a circle of an op- 
posite description : and the pride of despotism is, perhaps, .never 
so much gratified as when it can look around and see nothing but 
what rests entirely on its favour, and which consequently can be 
destroyed with the same breath by which it was created. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more difficult than for a Monarch of 
Persia to continue humane, even if that should be his natural dis- 
position. The constant habit of directing and witnessing executions 
must, in the course of time, harden his nature : and those intrusted 
with the education of the princes of this country, as if apprehensive 
that an indulgence in tender feelings should interfere with the per- 
formance of their future duties, take them, when almost infants, to 
witness scenes at which men would shudder. These early lessons 
appear to have been almost uniformly successful ; for wc have hardly 
one instance, in the history of Persia, of a king of that country 
evincing any uncommon degree of humanity : while there are many 
to prove, that the habit of shedding blood often becomes a passion ; 
by a brutal indulgence in which, human beings appear to lose that 
rank and character which belong to their species. 

The Sovereigns of Persia are sometimes compelled to devise the 
means of secretly destroying those powerful subjects whose allegiance 
they suspect, but whom they fear openly to accuse or to attack. 
Policy, and indeed self-preservation, may justify such proceedings ; 
but the necessity of having recourse to them cannot prevent their 
baneful influence on the mind, nor alter that impression which they 
arc calculated to make*. Cruelty never excites more indignation tlian- 
when combined with art ; and the undisguised violence of tyran- 
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nical power appears like virtue when rampared with the treacherous chap.xxvj 


acts of its timid weakness. 




The observations which have been made upon the Kings of 

Persii apply to all despots who have similar power : but there arc, 

fortunately for mankind, few nations where the authority vested in 

the chief ruler is so absolute. We cannot be surprised, when we 

consider their condition, that the monacchs of that kingdom have, in 

• 

general, been careless of the rights of others, but tenacious of their 
own ; that they have recognised no limit to their oppression but 
apprehension of revolt ; that they have only measured their indul- 
gence in pleasure by their power of enjoying it ; that they have 
sought to amass treasure by every means that did not violate laws 
and usages which it was deemed dangerous to infringe; that they 
have entered on wars with no views but those connected with personal 
glory ; and that they have only considered the prosperity of their 
country an object of their care, as it was calculated to promote their 
individual interests and reputation. 

The charaejer of the princes of the blood in Persia can never be Tint or the 

, princes ot* tfa 

correctly known. They always act under great restraint. Their uood, 
manners are in general kind and prepossessing; as tlieir principal 
object is to attach to their person those with whom they associate, and 
to gain a popularity that may promote their future advancement. 

Though the situation of these princes should impress them with the 
necessity of great prudence, if not of dissimulation, the flattery of 
those by whom they are surrounded, and the arrogance of high birthj 
very frequently counteract these salutary impressions: and, when 
intrusted with the exercise of authority, they often display as much 
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CHAP. XXVI violence as if their brows were already encircled with that crown 
which is to vest them with despotic and uncontrolled power. 

Of tlie minis- ■ The ministers and chief officers of tlie Court of Persia are almost 
irr^oftht always men of polished manners, well skilled in the business oT their 
respective departments, of pleasant conversation, subdued temper, 
and very acute observation: but these agreeable and useful quali- 

I 

lies are, in general, all that they possess. Nor is virtue or liberal 
knowledge to be expected in men whose lives are wasted in attention 
to forms : whose means of subsistence are derived from the most cor- 
rupt sources; whose occupation is intrigues that have always the same 
objects, that of preserving themselves, or of ruining others ; who can- 
not,' without danger, speak any language but that of flattery and 
deceit; and who arc, in short, condemned, by their condition, to be 
venal, artful, and false. There have, no doubt, been many ministers 
of Persia whom it would be injustice to class in this general descrip- 
tion : but even those most distinguished for their virtues and their 
talents, have been forced, in some degree, to accommodate their 
principles to their station; and, unless where the confidence of 
their sovereign has placed them beyond the fear of rivals, necessity 
has compelled them to practise habits of subserviency and dis- 
simulation, which are at variance with that truth and integrity that 
can alone constitute a claim to the respect which all are disposed 
to grant to good and great men. 

Oftliegover- The characters of the governors of provinces and of cities may 
lillfaSir he said to be in a considerable degree formed on that of the reigning 
sovereign : but the system of the government must always dispose 
this class to abuse the brief authority with which they are vested. 
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They are, however, from the siluatioii in which they are placed, ciiap.x'xvi 
in general more manly and open, both in their manner and conduct, 
than the ministers and courtiers; and arc therefore, as a body, 
entitled to more respect : for habits of violence and injustice do not 
debase the nature of man so much as those of deceit and falsehood. 

The religious orders in Persia are divided into several classes, ofthereii- 

mi * 1 1 • • 1 giouR orders. 

The character of the few who have atUiirfed very high rank, has been 
before noticed. They are usually men of learning, of mild tem- 
per, and retired habits. They are very careful to preserve the 
respect they enjoy, by cherishing those impressions that are enter- 
tained of their piety and humility. It is rare to see them intolerant, 
except in cases where they deem the interest of that religion, of 
which they are the head, in danger. The lower classes of the 
priesthood in Persia arc commonly of a very opposite character 
to their superiors. With little knowledge, and great pretensions, 
they demand a respect which they seldom receive; and are, in 
consequence, among the most discontented of the community. 

I'he general disposition of the Persians to treat strangers of a dif- 
ferent religion with kindness and hospitality, is a subject of con- 
stant irritation to them. They rail at all communication with 
infidels, and endeavour to obtain an importance with the lower 
orders of the people by a display of their bigotry and intolerance. 

This class of men arc often accused, by their countrymen, of 
indulging in the gratification of the worst passions of the mind. 

To say a man hates like a moollah, is to assert that he cherishes 
towards another, sentiments of the most inveterate hostility. 

There is a considerable difference of character among the inha- or the inhabi- 
tants of 

bitants of the various cities and towns of Persia, which originates and towns. 
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CHAP. XXVI in the opposite feelings and habits which they have derived from 
their ancestors. The natives of Kazveen, Tabreez, Hamadan, 
Shirazy and Yezd, are as remarkable for their courage, as those 
of Koom, Kashan, and Isfahan, are for their cowardice*. The 
former are chiefly descended from martial tribes ; while the fore* 
fathers of the latter have, for many centuries, pursued civil occu- 
pations. But, though some of the citizens of Persia are less 
warlike than others, the different shades of character which this 
occasions are not of so much consequence as to prevent their 
bdng included in a general description. The whole of this com- 
munity may be deemed, as far as regards their personal appear- 
ance, a hnc race of men : they are not tall ; but it is rare to see 
any of them diminutive or deformed, and they are in general strong 
and active. Their complexions vary from a dark olive to a fairness 
which approaches that of a northern European : and iflhey have not 
all the bloom of the latter, their florid healthy look often gives them 
no inconsiderable share of beauty. As a people, they may be 
praised for their quickness of apprehension, their vivacity, and the 
natural politeness of their manners. They arc sociable and cheerful ; 
and, with some remarkable exceptions, as prodigal in disbursement as 
they arc eager of gain *. The higher classes of the citizens of Persia 
are kind and indulgent masters; and the lower ranks are, as far 
as respects the active performance of their duty, and the prompt 
execution of the orders they receive, the best of servants. In coun- 
tries where the law grants equal protection to all ranks of society, 

* The lower classes of merchants in Persia are often very avaricious and sordid. 
Some of thcmi indeed| from indulging in the habit of acquiring moneyi become perfect 

misers. 
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and where servitude does hot imply dependence, the. master and chap.xxvi 
servant are much i^re separated than in despotic slates. In the 
latter, .where there are no middle classes, the servant is often the 
humble friend, and lives in habits of intimacy that could only exist 
where the actual distinction is so great as to remove all danger of 
either forgetting the inequality of their condition. 

I 

The falsehood of the Persians is proverbial*: nor arc the inhabit** tiip fuisihood 

• uf the Persians 

ants of lliat country forward to deny this national reproach : but 
they argue, that this vice appertains to the government, and is the 
natural consequence of the condition of the society in which they 
live : and there cun be no doubt, that when rulers practise violence 
and oppression, those who are oppressed will sliield themselves by 
every means within their power: and when they arc destitute of 
combination and strength, they can only have recourse to art and 
duplicity. Nor is the moral character always debased by the use of 
this species of defence: instances continually occur in Persia, as in 
other countries subject to an arbitrary government, where the head 
of a village, or the magistrate of a city, entitles himself to the 
gratitude and admiration of those under him, by a virtuous and 
undaunted perseverance in falsehood, by which he endangers his own 
life and property, to save others who consider him as their guardian 
and protector. 

The frame of private society in Persia is, perhaps, still more calcu- 
lated to render men artful and false than the constitution of their 
government. The wives and slaves of a despotic husband and master 
must have all the vices of their debased condition. The first lessons 
which their children learn from the example of those they love, is to 
practise deceit; and this early impression is confirmed by all their 
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CHAP. XXVI future habits. They may hear and admire moral sentences upon the 
beauty and excellence of truth ; but prudence warns them against a 
rigid adherence to so dangerous a virtue. The oaths which they con> 
stantly use to attest their veracity, are only proofs of their want of it. 
They swear by the head of the king, by that of the person they 
address, by their own, by that of their son, that they are not asserting 
what is false: and if a stranger should continue. to evince suspibion, 
they sometimes exclaim, ** Believe me ; for, though a Persian, I am 
“ speaking truth.” There are, no doubt, some of the natives of 
Persia who do not deserve to be included in this general description, 
and who are distinguished by their regard for truth: but their 
numlx!rs arc too incousidemble to save their countrymen from the 
reproach of falsehood, as a prevalent national vice. 

Their prone- The citizens of Persia are not subdued by their situation into a 
submissive character. They are easily inflamed into passion, and 
act, when under its influence, like men careless of the nsult. A 
stranger, who is unacquainted with the nature of the government, 
and the latitude of speech which it permits in .those whom it 
oppresses, is surprised to hear the meanest inhabitant of a town 
venting imprecations* against his superiors, nay, sometimes against 
the sacred person of the king himself. These extraordinary cbullU 
lions of passion, which are very common among the lower orders in 
Persia, generally pass unheeded. Sometimes they may provoke a 
reproof, or a few blows ; but they never receive consequence from the 
unwise interference of power to repress them. 

* The Persians not only, vent ilieir abuse on the person who has ofiended them, 
but on bis whole kindred, and more particularly his female relatives. Their abuse is 
generally very obscene. 
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Many of the inhabitants of the principal cities in Pehia are men chap.xxvi 
of some education : but even those who are not so, are remarkable 

Their Buency 

for the. fluency of their langua^. They express themselves with <>r l•nKUllKe, 

and freedom 

a freedom and boldness that is not always restrained by the dis- (if uoiiveria- 
parity of rank between them and the person whom they address. 

Hajee Ibrahim, the late Prime Minister of Persia, who gloried in 
the name of ciliacn, used to delight in. relating a dialogue which 
took place between his brother, who was Ueglerbeg, or Governor 
of Isfahan, and a seller of vegetables in that city*. — On an extra- 
ordinary im[)ost being laid upon every shop, the latter forced him- 
self into the governor's presence when he was giving public audience, 
and exclaimed, that he was totally unable to pay the tax which had 
been imposed on him. You iiiiisl pay it, or leave the city,” was 
the reply. “ I cannot pay it,” said the man ; “ and to what other 
“ place can I go?” — “ You may either proceed to Shiraz, or Kashan, 

“ if you like those towns lietlor than this,” said the governor. “ Your 
brother,” replied the shopkeeper, '* is in power at one of these 
** cities, and your nephew at the other : what relief can 1 expect 
“ in cither?” — “ You may proceed to court,” said the ruler, “ and 
complain to the king, if you think I have committed injustice.”— 

" Your brother, the Majee, is prime minister,” said the man. “ Go 
to llcll !” exclaimed the enraged governor, '* and do not trouble 
“ me any- more!” — “ The holy manf, your deceased father, is 

* flajee Ibniliini repealed tliis anecdote to me with great animation. He, indeed, 
particularly delighted in ineiitiuniiig any thing that reflected honour upon the spirit 
of tiie citizens of Persia, uliom it was his policy- through life to support against the 
wandering tribes of that country. 

t' The name of the father of the governor was Ilnjcc llashe. Tlie expression used 
by the shopkeeper was Hajee-niurhoom, which means the deceased hajee, or ''pilgrim.” 

VOL. II. 4 M 
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GpnrrnI cha- 
racter and 
condition of 
(he militari- 
tribes. 


perhaps there,” said the undaunted citizen. The crowd could 
not suppress their smiles at the boldness of their countryman: 
and the governor, who shared the general feeling, bade the com- 
plainant retire, and he would attend to his case, provided he would 
not bring a curse upon his family, by insisting that they shut him 
out of all hopes of justice, both in this world, and in that which 
is to come. ' • 

The character of the military tribes differs essentially from that of 
the other inhabitants of Persia. The chiefs of these clans are often as 
much distinguished for their ^nerosity as their courage. They are, 
from their condition, less artful than the ministers and principal 
civil officers of the kingdom : but they cannot be deemed exempt 
from that vice, though it is corrected by their pride and violence. 
Arrogant from birth, and surrounded, from infancy, by devoted 
dependents, their minds arc habituated to overrate their own pre- 
tensions, and depreciate those of others. When inflamed with 
passion, they in an instant lose all that courtly manner which they 
arc accustomed to assume, and give way to the most ungovern- 
.able rage. They seldom suffer from the bold imprudence of the 
language which they use on these occasions, as they can always 
plead in excuse the habits of the rude class to which they belong* : 
and the consideration they demand, upon this ground, is hardly 


* I one day heard a noblcuian of one of these tribes use the most violent 
and insulting language, when speaking of the prime minister. TIis impruticnee 
appeared greater, ns some of the minister’s particular friends wore present, ilpprchen- 
sive of the consequence, l^next day asked him, if any thing had happened. It is all 

** settled,” he said: ** I'have made an apology. 1 told the minister that I was an 
Eclieutee, (a man of a wandering tribe) ; and that, you know,” he added, laughing, 
is an excuse for any thing wrong tliat a man can say or do.” 
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ever refused, even by the monarch .himself, if he has been the ciiap.xxvi 
object of their intemperance. The character of these military nobles 
may be said to change with the state of ihcir country : when that is 
settled for any long period, they lose a great deiil of their native 
honesty and violence. Educated at the capital, where, in youth, 
they arc generally kept as hostages for Uic good conduct of their 
fathers ; and compelled to constant attendance on the king after 
they have attained manhood ; they become in time courtiers, and 
arc not, except in being more haughty, materially diflcrcnt from 
the other nobles and principal officers of the country. Wc can 
neither praise them, nor any other of the higher ranks in Persia, 
for their strictness in either moral or religious duties : to the for- 
mer, they do not even pretend to give much attention ; and though 
they arc careful as to the observance of all the forms of the latter, 
they often appear indilferent as to the substance, and arc in the 
habit of discussing the tenets and dogmas of their faith with a 
freedom that sometimes borders upon impiety* ** . 


* 111 Persia, religion is a favourite topic of conversation, and particularly when 
a stranger ul an opposite faith to that of Mahomed is of the party. It is not unusual 
to hear this subject treated in a manner which proves, at least, that there is the utmost 
latitude of speech. I have frequently listened to these discussions with some sur* 
prise. 1 heard a person of high rank one day e.\xlaim, in a mixed company, in which 
some priests were inniutaining the sacred nature of the claims of the descendants of 
the. prophet : This is all very well for superstitious fools who know no better: but I 

** have travelled and read, and have more than once met with a dog of a Syud, and 
** an angel of a Jew!” This speech produced a very hearty laugh at the expense of 
the holy man who had comuicuecd the conversation. I find in one of my manuscripts 
a very ludicrous instance of the open impiety of a nobleman of rank now living in 
Khorassan. He heard a moollah describe, in the pulpit, the manner in which the 
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CHAP.xxvi The character of the Eclleats, or men who continue to dwell in 
tents, is very opposite to that of the inhabitants of cities. They have 
the virtues and vices of their condition ; are sincere, hospitable, and 
brave ; but rude, violent, and rapacious. They are not in need of 
falsehood and deceit, and therefore not much in the habit of practis- 
ing them : but if they have fewer vices than the citizens of Persia, it 
is evidently the absence of temptation, and the ignorance of luxury 
and refinement, which give them all the superiority they boast; 
for it is remarked, that they never settle in towns, or enter them 
as victors, without exceeding the inhabitants in every species of 
profligacy *. 

The females of Persia who dwell in towns arc usually placed 
in the situation of slaves ; and have, therefore, many of those quali- 
ties which belong to that condition. The different shades of charac- 
ter of a race who can hardly be said to have any influence in the 
community, is of little importance; and if it were otherwise, we 
cannot have sufficient information of the subject to form any correct 
judgment upon it. If common report is to be credited, or if we 
grant our belief to the talcs of Persian writers, the art and ingenuity 

angels Monker and Nakir visited the grave the moment after the corpse is deposited 
in it. He went away, determined to satisfy his mind of the truth of this assertion 
by a physical experiment: and the next time he heard the priest mention the subject, 
he exclaimed, before the astonished congregation, i\ll that fellow says is a lie! 
My servant,” he addid, ** died four days ago; and as I was resolved to discover the 
truth, I stuffed his mouth quite full with dry grain. I have since opened his grave, 
** and the grain is exactly where it was placed : it is therefore quite impossible,” he 
continued, “ that he could Have either spoken to man or angel I” 

* It would be disgusting to enter into a catalogue of the vices of a people among 
whom the indulgence of unnatural lust is not considered a crime. 
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of the women of that country arc very often successful in -eluding ctiAr.xxvi 
the jealous vigilance of their domestic tyrants. Of the females of 
the wandering tribes we have already spoken: they enjoy a fair 
portion of liberty ; and if they arc inferior to the natives of cities 
in beauty of person and softness of manner, they arc superior to 
them in industry, in chastity, and many other virtues. We meet, 
indeed, with frequent examples, among ’this class, of an elevation 

I 

of sentiment, and an heroic courage, which nothing but the freedom 
of their condition could inspire. 

In speaking generally f of the inhabitants of Persia, we may 
describe them as a handsome, active, and robust race of men, of 
lively imagination, quick apprehension, and of agreeable and prepos* 
scssiiig inutincrs. As a nation, they may be termed brave : though 
the valour they have displayed, like that of every other people in 
a similar condition of society, has, in a great degree, depended 
upon the character of their leaders, and the nature of those objects 
fur which they have fought. Their vices arc still more prominent 
than their virtues. Compelled, by the nature of their government, 
to have recourse, on every occasion, to art or violence, they arc 
alternately submissive and tyrannical. Many of their more serious 


* This character of the Persians only describes the Alahonicdan population- of 
that country. That of the Armenians who live in JVrsia may be given in a few 
words : tlicy arc a submissive and humble racc^ who endeavour, by habits of industry, 
to obtain a livelihood among a people by whom they arc treated with harsliness and 
contempt. The Jews are much more despised than the Armeiuans, and their character 
and condition arc more degraded. Wc have before spoken (Vol. I. page of 
the few families of Guebers, or worshippers of fire,” who remain in Persia, and 
whom their Mahomedan conquerors seem to tolerate, that they may enjoy their 
triumph by protracted oppression. 
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CHAP. XXVI defects of character may be attributed to the same cause: and 
tlicrc is, perhaps, no country in which so much of the immorality 
of its inhabitants cuu be referred to a bad system of internal adminis- 
tration as Persia. This reflection, though it may mitigate the sense 
we entertain of the depravity of individuals, leaves but little hope of 
their auicndnient; for it is evident that can alone be effected by the 
concurrence of many radical changes, with a complete alteration in 
their political condition ; an event which neither their past history 
nor present state can lead us to anticipate. 


INDEX. 
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A. 

4 

ABaD the Great, i. 8 , 9 . 

Abaka Khan succeeds his iatlicr, Ilulakoo Khan,, 
i. 425 ; kis country invaded by Barkah Khan, 
ib. ; defeats Burak Agiilan, 42() ; liis death and 
character, t5. ; his marriage, and an opinion en- 
tertained of his having coibracc<i the Christian 
faith, 427. 

Abas-Abul-Ahmed, — Sec Muatamed-ul-nllah. 

Abbas the Great, his search after IVhlivi manu- 
scripts, u note ; is placed under the tute- 
lage of Aly Kooli Khan, 5J6*; an order is scut 
for his execution, which is deferred, and his life 
saved, ib.; is proclaimed king, 518; marches 
from Khurassan, and takes Kazveen, 521 ; is 
occupied in the establislimeiu of his authority, 
524; returns to his capital, 525; marches to 
the relief of Muhhed, but is taken ill, and com- 
pelled to ix^main at Teheran, tb,; returns to 
Kazveen, 520'; marches against the Turks, and 
visits their ramp in disguise, ib, ; repels the 
invasion of the Turks by the reductiun of 
Gliiluii, 527 ; proceeds against the Turks, but 
returns in cotise(|uence of a predictiuii of the 
astrologeis, and abdicates the throne, ib.; tv- 
ascends it, 528; attacks and defeats the Us- 
begs, ib. ; reduces several provinces, 529 ; 
meditates the recovery of the provinces c<mi- 
rjuen'd by the Turks, ib, ; his reception of Sir 
Anthony Slicrley, 532 ; raises a corps of in- 
fantry, 533 ; his credentials to Sir Anthony 
Sherley on deputing him to the princes of 
Christendom, 534; privileges granted by him 
to the Christians in his kingdom, 535 ; takes 
Nahavuiid, and destroys its fortifications, 637 ; 


marches into Aderbijan, tb, ; defeats the Turks, 
takes Tabreez, and invests Krivdii, 5.'>8; at- 
tacks mid defeats the Turks after a severe 
battle, 639 ; his personal scuflle with a Kurd, 
541 ; recovers the provinces cunejuered by the 
Turks, tb,; the veneration in which he was 
held, 543 ; maintains an amicable intercourse 
with the Usbegs, the Emperor of Delhi, and 
the Euro]H>aii stati's in India, 544; conc|uer« 
the island of Ormus, 5t0*; disregards his 
treaty with the i:iigli<.li, 547; deputes Sir Uo- 
Iwrt Sherley to England, 549; his recejition 
and treatment of Sir Dodmore Cotton, ib. ; 
becomes hostile to the British nation, 551; 
character of his govirnment, 552; his im- 
provement of the ('ity of Isfahan, ib. ; also 
of Mushed and other places, 653; his eiicuii. 
ragemeiit to Cliristians to settle in Pej-sia, 55* ; 
his internal adiiiinistialiuii, 555 ; measures 
adopted hy him to repress the turbulence of 
the Ku/el-hash tribes, 656’; his religious cha- 
mrlcr, 557 ; his toleration of religion, paili- 
cularly the Christian, 569; his comliicl to his 
own family, 56*0 ; contrives to put his son 
SulTee Mcerza to death, 5()l ; deprives two 
others of his sons’ of siglit, 562 ; his cruel 
treatment of his son Khoelah-bunehlh, 563; 
Ills death, 565 ; his personal appearance, ge*- 
iieral chanicti'r, and government, ib,; his re- 
spect lor the prieMhouel, ii. 674. * 

Abbas the Second succeeds his father, Sim Meerza, 
i. 577 ; his excesses, 378 ; recovers CaneJnhar, 
579; his reception of Imauin Kooli Khan 
Usheg, 580 ; shelters another piincc of tlie 
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58 1 ; maintains peace with Turkey, 
ib . ; In'! death and cliamcUT, 582. 

Abbas the Third, the sun of Shah T&m&sp, is 
pliiml on the throne, ii. 56 ; his death, 6l. 
Abbas, one of the inurdeit'rs of A^a Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 3(8), n. 

Abbas, the uncle of the Caliph Aly, ii. 373. 
Abbas-abad, a suburb of Isfahan, i. 621. 

Abbas Kooli, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 

221 . 

Abbas Kooli Khan, chief of the trilie of By&t, 
takes Nisliapore, ii. 218; is taken a prisoner to 
Cahul, and becomes a favourite at that court, 
219 i leturns to Nisliapore, t6. 

Abbas Meerza, grandson of Abbas the Second, 

i. 591. 

Abbas Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, i. 
636 , 11. 

Abbas Meerza, the present heir apparent, ii. 172 ; 
the high consideration enjoyed by him, 432 ; 
why dccland heir apparent instead of his elder 
brother, 545. 

AbddI, one of the degrees of the Sootfees, ii. 
412, n. 

Abdiiliee, an Affghan tribe, i. 59S: at present 
called Dooidnce, 5()9i n. 

Abdool Aly, chief of Turshee/, an account of, 

ii. 225. 

Abdool AzeezAVahabec, ii. 378, n. 

Abdool Clia/ec Khan, the nominal Prince of Bok- 
harah, ii. 243, n. ; Aga Mahomed Khan sends 
a mission to him, 291- 

Abdool Malik, the name of the Imaum Malik, 
ii. .353, n. 

Abdool Moiiiecn Khan, son of Abool Fyze Khan 
I'bbeg, ii. 242, n. 

Abdool Itahecm Chakboottec, ii. 243, n. 

Abdool Raheem Khan, brother to llajec Ibrahim, 
ii. 184. 

Abdool Wahdb, the Wdlidbecs derive their name 
from him, li. 378, n. 

•0 

Abdool V iilied is supposed to be the founder of 
the W41idatudli sect of Sooflees, ii. 389, U- ; 
the five sects derived from him, 395. 


AbdM-Azeez, son of Nddir Mahomed Usbeg, i. 
581. 

Abdul Gbazi, an author, i. 123, n. 

Abdul llussein-Cherkani, oue of Mahmood's gene- 
rals, i. 333, n. , 

Abdul Kais, an Arab tribe; their invasion of Per* 
sia, i. ] 06 . 

Abdul Kassim Noah. — See Ameer Noah the 
Second. 

AhdAlliL, Waly of Arabia, ii. 12. , 

AbdMIft, a 1 urkisli general, attacks the ariAy of 

« Nadir, ii. 60 ; is slain, 6 l. 

Abdullah, also called Mehdy; hi» descent, i. 
.321, n. 

Abdullah, an officer in the service of Timour, 
i. 456. 

Abdhll4 Khan, uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 195 . 

Abdhll4 Khan, Usbeg, i. 525, n. 

Abdiilla Khan Baloochee, ii. 41. 

AImIuHu Kouprouli, Parhd of Cain), ii. 60 , n. 

Abdul Lateef, son of Ulugh Beg, i. 488. 

Abdul Mulick, son of Ameer Noab, his reign and 
death, i. 299 * 

Abdul Malick, son of Ameer Noah tlie Second, is 
raised to the tlirono, i. 302 ; is defeated by Mah- 
mood, and flics to Bokbarah, ib, ; is seized and 
sent to Ourgunge, where he dies, ib, 

Abdiil Momecii Khan, sun of Abd41l4 Khan, Us- 
ing, takes Mushed, and massacres its inhabit- 
ants, i. .525. 

Aberkoh, a village, ii. 193 . 

Abestngi. — See Abustakecn. 

AbesU*. — See Bust. 

Abgliau Neviaii, son of Karegar, i. 449. n. 

Ablutions enjoined by Mahomed, ii, 333. 

A boo Ihuak, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 396 , n. 

Aboo Nujub, of Sohraverdee, a Sooffee sect, ii. 
396 . n. 

Abool Fyze Khan, ruler of the Usbegs, ii. 9 O; 
submits to Nddir, but is restored to his govern- 
ment, 91 ; his death, 242, n. 

Ahuol Futteli Khan, Governor of Isfahan, is at- 
tacked and defeated, ii. II 6 , n. ; is put to death, 
118 . 
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Aboo] Futteh Khki, son of KtiVrrom Khan, ii. 
153, n.; proclaimed successor to the crown, 
154; is imprisoned, 155; is again proclaimed 
king, l6l ; hi^ character, ih.\ is deprived of 
sight,'l62. 

Abou Aiy, a general of Ameer Noah, deposes and 
again rcstores that chief, i. 299 i obtains a grant 
of Khorassaii, id. 

Abou-Aly-bi n-Senna, or Avicenna, ii. 534. 

Abou.Aly MaGomed Aldagamco translates the 
Tarikli 'I'uliree into Persian, i. 55, n. 

Abou Aly Siimjoovee, one of the nobles of Ameer 
Nu.ili the Second, i. 300, n. 

Abouheki'T, caliph, his right to the caliphate dis- 
puted,!. 284, 11.; forms the Koran into a volume, 
ii. 343. 

Abou JiuiniT, the author of the Tarikli Tubree, i. 
55, II. 

A hold Fazel T.iimbhanee, i. 3.9^. 

Aboul Iliivcliem, GouTiiur of (ihilan, is put to 
death, i. 402. 

Aboul Kassini lluni/4, son of MoossAli K^zim, i. 
495, n. 

Aboul Kausiin, f. 40.3, n. 

Abou Olieyd is sent in command of a force against 
the Persians, i. 170; whom he attacks, id.; is 
killed, 171. 

Abou Seyd, known by his title of Heliaiider Khun, 
succeeds his father MaliomecI Kliodah-buiidah, 
i. 443 ; becomes enamoured of the daughter of 
Ills iiiinisler, 444 ; is taken ill and dies, 4i-3. 

Abou Seyd, the gn at gramlsoii of 'rimour, suc- 
ceeds Halier, i. 448 ; his death, 489. 493. 

Abousheerwaii, comiiioiily called Shah Adil, i. 
530, n. . 

Abou 'Falier, the grandson of Aly, obtains great 
fame, i. .392 ; attacks Sliuban Kurrah, and .sub- 
dues the tribes of Laristan, id . ; throws oH' his 
allegiance to the rulers of Tars, 393. 

Abou-taUb, \izier of the Caliph IMustasim, i. 
442, n. 

Abou Yusoof, an officer of the army of Yacoob- 
ben-Lejs, i. 284. 

Abou Yusoof Kazee, a moollah, ii. 369) u. 
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Abouzurg-OrMihir, the minister of Nousheerwan ; 
his wisdom contributes to the success of that 
monarch, 139; the circumstance which led Co 
his attaining high power, 139, 11. ; is termed the 
Seneca of the East, 150, n. 

Abraham, the parent of Ishmael, i. l6S, 11. ; the 
numbiT of volume.s of the Scriptures given to 
him, ii. 323, n. ; the Sooffees deem him one of 
their principal teachers, 397, 11. 

Absar-ul-Mustubsurt‘eii, an Arabic work, ii. 
35S, n. • 

Abtahesli, the Persian name of Agathocles, i. 
84, 11. 

Abt'Al, one of the degrees of the Sooftecs, ii. 412, n. 

Abteii, the father of I'eridoon, i. 19. 

Abiil-fedha, an author, i. 343, n. 

AbiiKiradgi', an author, i. 359, 11. 

Abul Hussein, a Syrian, i. 391* 

Abul KAs.sim Mahomed, of the family of the rulers 
of Egypt, i. 321, n. 

Abul Shujali-ul Buyah, the ancestor of the l)ilc« 
mee family, enters the .service of Makan, i. 303. 

Abiislieher, i. 19H, 392 ; an I'liglisli factory 
established at, ii. 144 ; mean temperature of, 
505, n. 

Abustakeeii establishes a principality, and makes 
Ciliizni his capital, i. 314; he is variously 
called Abestagi, Aleptekecn, and Alputlekcen, 
314, 11. 

Abuver, the birth-place of NAdir Shah, i. 45. 

Acac'iiis, Bishop of Aiiiida, redeems seven thou- 
sand Persian captives, i. II9* 

Ace.sinas. — Si’e Ciiunah. 

Acbiemenes compart'd to Zal, i. 25, 11. ; is the 
ancestor of Cainbyses, 22 1, n. 

AchtA Khan, the name by which Beggec JAn 
called Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 292, n. 

Ackbar, Emperor of India, ii. 72. 

Ackbar Khan, son of /uckec Khan, ii. 153; his 
character and death, 166. 

Adam, the iiumiier of volumes of the Scriptures 
given to him, ii. 323, n. 

Adel Aciachi, an officer in the service of Timour, 
i. 464, u. 
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Aderbijan, province of, i. 5 ; the ancient Atropa- 
tern*, nivfii to Tcrulutcs, 105; iu government 
assigned to lllij Giiz, 381; conquered by the 
King of Khaurizin, 385 ; taken by Ismail, 500 ; 
conquered by Abbas the (in'Ut, 541 ; is under 
the rule of Aziid Khan AfTglian, ii. 11 6*; its 
climate, 509- 

Adhed, i. 403, n. 

Adhiimean, a Sooflec sect ; their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Adil succeeds Muad-u-dowlah in his office, i. 3f)8. 

Adil ClH'ridii, leader of the Tartars^if Kaprhack, 
is defeated, made priMiner, and murdered, i. 518. 

Adi! Shalii — Sec Aly Kooli Khan, nephew of 
Nildir. 

Adrian, concludes a pence with Khoosroo, i. 85. 

Adultery, how punished among the wandering 
tribes, ii. 4()3. 

Aflfghans, i, 20%’. n. ; their origin and descent, 596'; 
derivation of the word, 5.96, n. 

Afl'sliAr, a Turkish tribe, i. 50*2, n. 

Afrasiub is setit to invade Persia with a large 
army, i. 28 ; becomes Sovereign of Persia, 29; 
discovers the treachery of his brother Agrarees, 
and slays him with his own liands, 30; his 
unsuccessful combat with Roostuni, 32 ; retreats 
across the O.xus, 33 ; invades Persia, 35 : is 
oxpdled, 3(i; his next invasion why abandoned, 
39; is j<»ined by Siawush, ib.; his joyful n*- 
ception of him, 40; puts Siawush to death, 41 ; 
his cruelty to his daughter Feringccs, ib. ; his 
conduct to liis giandson, Kui Khoosroo, 42; 
sends an army against the Persians, which is 
defeated, ib,; his unsuceessful combat with 
Roostum, 43 ; is compi-lled to fly his osvn 
dominions, ib. ; attacks the main body of the 
Persians, but is defeated, and escaiies to his 
capital, 46'; flies from his own tciritories, 47: 
which he again reco\crs, ib. ; hazaids another 
action, hut is defeated, 49; retreats after a 
general battle, 50 ; is taken, and killed, 53 ; is 
prol)ably the monarch of the Gftm and Mossa- 
geta% 124, n. ; reasons for supposing him to he 
the monarch of the Scythians, 213, n. 

Afzuleflh, one of the sects of Soolfecs, ii. 390 , u. 


Aga Aly, the ison of Kassim Khan Shnftee, re- 
venges himself on the Governor of Resht, ii. 
46*1 , n. ; is assassinated, ib, 

Aga Juni^l, Governor of Resht; slays Kurrem, of 
the tribe of Shuftee, ii. 461, n. 

Aga Kundil, Governor of Resht, slain by Kassim 
Khan, ii. 461, ii. 

Aga Mahomed Aly, Moosht^hed of Kermanshah, 
his account of the Sooflee sects, ii. 388, n. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, instance 'of his rosyect for 
the word of a king, i. 26'8, n. ; his flight to 
the Turkomans, ii. 133, n. ; his imprisonment 
at, and escape from, Shiraz, 157 ; i;oes to Mo- 
zenderun, and proclaims himself a competitor 
for the crown, 158 ; is defeated by Shaikh Vais, 
lf)7 ; attacks and defeats a force sent in pursuit 
of him, ib,; takes Isfahan, 170; retreats to 
Teheran, and becomes master of Irak, 171; 
defeats Lootf Aly Khan, and besieges Shiraz, 
178; raises the siege, and returns to Teheran, 
ib,; detaches Moostfiphfi Kliaii to support 11a- 
jee Ibrahim, 188 ; detaches anotlier stiong force 
to Shiraz, 189; marchc's towards that city 
with his whole army, hut is attacked and nearly 
defeated by -iiOolf Aly Khan, 19 O; the cause 
which prevented the complete defeat of his 
troi^ps, 191 ; marches towards Shiraz, and 
sends an army to attack l.notf Aly Khan, 193 ; 
proceeds with all the force he can collect 
against Lootf Aly Khan, I 96 '; lays siege to 
Kerman, ib.; his conduct to the Secretary of 
Lootf Aly Khan, l.97»tt*; bi^ inassacrc of the 
inhubitunts of Kerman, 198; his shameful 
treatment of Lootf Aly Khan, 200 ; tcrritorici 
possessed by him at the death of that chief, 
203 ; efforts made hy him to unite the chiefs 
of his own tribe, 205 ; motives for making Te- 
heran his capital, 206 ; is made prisoner and 
emasculated, 26'4; obtains his release, and 
joins bis father, ib, \ falls into the hands of 
Kurreem Khan, ib, ; instance of his revengeful 
conduct, 26'5 ; escapes from Shiraz, and pro- 
ceeds to Mazenderan, 266' ; his motives for 
pardoning the chiefs who hod injured him, 267; 
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some of his brothers declare against him, 268 ; 
is surprised and wade captive, ib,\ is liberated, 
f6.; takes Istnlinn, 260; is compelled to retreat* 
to Teheian, which he makes his capital, t6. ; 
is joined h^ several powi rful chiefs, ib, ; pre* 
vails 09 Aly Khan Aflshar to bectniie the 6rst 
lord of his court, 270; seizes and depiives him 
of bight, 271 ; ids iniissaere of the inhabitants 
of Kerman, ib,; chaiacter of his principal ac- 
tions, 27V!; cenuluct pniMicd by him to esta- 
blish his power, 2/3; his treatment of the 
reinuiiis of Kiirreem Khan and Nadir Shah, 
274; Ills C'lndiict to his siibjrcts and troops, 
27>^ ; his high opinion of llajee Ibrahim, ib . ; 
his deception and murder of his brother, Jaaffer 
Kooii. 276 ; his conduct to the Tiiikotnaii 
tribes neai Ashmbad, 2/3 ; resolves to compel 
lleraclius to obedienre, 2/9 i prepares for tbr 
iiivasioii of (ieorgia, 282; proceeds towards 
Sliesbuh, and ivreiies tbe submission of the 
governors of that city and Krivitn, 283; inarches 
to 'Fetlis, ib.; defeats lleraclius, enters Teflis, 
and orders a giMieral mas«>acre, 2S4; marches 
towards Gunjuh, 286; Shirvvan and Erivaii 
submit to him, tb. ; Ins coronation, and speech 
to the assembly on the oecasion, 287 ; proceeds 
to Kliorassan, and receives tlic submission of 
several chiits, 288; his motives for procealing 
to Mushed, 289; his avarice in posscsbing 
jewels, an<l the tortures inflicted on Shah Kokh 
to make him discover such us he had concealed, 
21)0 ; his mission to the ruler of Uokharah, 
2i)l ; invites the King of Cabul to join him, 
292 ; proceeds towards Teheran, and makes 
preparations to expel the Uussians from (ieor- 
gia, 295 ; cRaracter of the jil'an lie had resolved 
to pursue in eflecting this object, 297 ; marches 
towards Georgia, 298; is invited to take pos- 
sebsiun of Sheshiih, ib.; enters that fortress, 
299; is murdered, 300; his character and 
government, ib.; his conduct to his own fa- 
mily, 303 ; to the religious men of his kingdom, 
304; his administration of justice, ib.; his 
conduct to the ministers and oflicers of bis 


court, ib. ; his mode of selling his ministers to 
rajsc money, 305 ; his treatment of the Kujur 
and other tribes, 307 ; his support of the royal 
dignity, 308 ; his treatment of his soldiers, 309 ; 
his contempt of luxury, 311; his conduct to 
the merchants, and to the farmers and culti- 
vators, 312; instances of his avarice, ib.; his 
remains sent to Keibclah, 560 ; his respect for 
the priesthood, 575. 

Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, of the tribe of 
Taianni, ii. 94 , n. 

*y\ga Mehdy, a Soolfce, is put to death, ii. 
423, n. 

Aga Moobaruk, an eunuch of the Court of Abbas 
tlie Second, i. 581.; his speech against raising 
.Suflec MecTza to the throne, 585. 

Aga llafToah, of the tribe of Shuftce, slays Aga 
Jum«tl, Governor of I’esht, ii. 461 , n. 

Agathocles, the I’iceioy of Persia, is .slain, i. 83; 
he is called by the Persians Abtahe.sli, 84, n. 

Agerloo Khan put to dcalli by Sflin Meerza, i. 
574 , n. 

Agra, a town, i. 32.0, n. 

/\gradatcs, the name of Cyras before be ascended 
the throne, i. 229 ; it i^ aNo given to the river 
Kur, 229 , n. 

Agrarces, the brother of Afrasiab, i. 29 ; bis trea- 
chery discovered, and himself taken and slain, 
30; continuation of the reign of his descend- 
ants, 62 . 

Agriculture, ii. 528. 

Ague, remarkable treatment of, ii. 536. 

Aliely Bayt, the adherents of the family of .Maho- 
med the Prophet, ii. 3^8, n. 

Ahmed, the son of Siimaii, is sent to subdue the 
Province of Fcrglianali, i. 293 ; succeeds to the 
I government of Sainarcund, 294. 

Ahmed succeeds his father, Ismail, i. 297; is 
murdered, 298* 

Ahmed marches to Bagdad with his brother Aly 
Buyah, i. 304; receives the title of Muaz-u- 
dowlah, and is appointed vizier to the caliph, 

I 16 ; dethrones the Caliph Mustukhfy, and ex- 
I erebes absolute authority, 305 . 
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Ahmed, the son of Mahomed, one of the monarchs 
of Ghi^ni, assassinates Massoud, i. 344. , 

Ahmed, the son of Aweis, his contests with Ameer 
'I'imour, i. 446 ; also called Ahmed-I*xl-Khan- 
ncc, 465; escapes on the approach of Timoiir, 
t5. ; repossesses himself of ikgdad, 473; is 
taken, and put to death, 4iK)- 

Ahmed, an Aflghan of tlic tribe of Abd'Allec, is 
sent to Isfahan, i. 59i): » of the family of 
Iliireekzchi, 599» o- 

Ahmed, I’AchA of Bagdad, takes *Guiijah^ and 
subdues Kermanshah, ii. 24; is compelled to 
n*turn to Bagdad, t/i. ; takes Maragha and 
Kazveen, 29 : is defeated by Ashrliff, 31 ; con- 
cludes a peace with NAdir, which is not a|)- 
proved by the Kmperorof (hmstaiitinople, 59> 

Ahmed, the third Eiiiiieror of the Turks, dethroned, 
ii. 52. 

Ahmed Ago, an eunuch of the Court of Shah 
Sultan Hussein, i. 6.32. 

Ahined-ben-Arabshah, the Arabian historian of 
the Life of Tiiiiour, i. 473, ii. 

Ahmed-ben-Solimnn, rvder of Saniarcund, i. 376 , n. 

Ahined-Kel-KlKiiinee. — See Ahmed, son of Aweis. 

Ahmed Khan, — See Neekoudar. 

Ahmed Khan Abdallee is repulsed in an attack on 
the Persians, ii. 108; proceeds to Candahar, 
and fcjunds a separate kingdom, ib.; takes the 
('ity of Herat, 112 ; defeats Meer Auhim, and 
takes Mushed, i5. ; guarantees the independence 
of Khorassan to Shah Uokh, IL'3 ; sends a force 
to altfiek Ma/enderan, but they aic repulsed, 
J 16 ; his chanacter and rule, 235. 

Ahmed Khan B}fit, ii. 21.9, n* 

Ahmed Shah, Afl'ghan, is the founder of the pre- 
seiit royal family of ('ubul, i. 599i n* 1 assumes 
the title of Uouree Dooran, and calls his tribe 
Duuianec, ib, 

Ahmed Shah. — See Ahmed Khan AbdMlee. 

Ahinedzehis, an Allghan tribe, i. 599, n* 

Ahriman, the Angel of Death, according to the 
Dnbistan, i. 59, n., 193 . 

AbseU Bhaee, i. 335. 

Ahwaz, a province, i, 139 . 


Aish Khatoon saccceds Atta-beg Seljook, i. 390. 

Aiwuz-ul-Khaus, the son of Firozc Shah Zciccn 
KullMi, i. 495 , n. 

Ajmcrc-fort, i. 332. 

Ajumee5n, a Souffee sect, their usage, ii. 0.95, n. 

AkAserftb, the name of the race of Nousiiecrwan, 
i. 530, 11 . 

Akhlaak-Nasscree, a Persian work, i. 407. 

Akhteristan, a work on astrology, i. 18S. 

Ak-koinloo, a Turkoman tribe, i. 490 ; also called 
BAyenderce, 492 . , 

Akshehr, in Syria, i. 475, n. 

Alabah Ghuzwan lays the foundation of the City 
of Bussorab, i. 175. 

Alankoua, princess, the descent ofCbenghiz traced 
to her, i. 411,n. 

Albaz, a SoolTec teacher, ii. 395, n, 

All)A/eAn, a Sooftcc sect, their usage, ii. 395 , n. 

Albu()iier(]uc, Alphoiisu de, conquests made by 
him in the Gulf of Persia, i. 545. 

Alburz, a village, ii. 190 , n. 

Alchymy, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 529. 

Alenjuck, a fort, i. 385. 

Aleptekecn. — See Abuslakeen, 

Alexander the CJrcat, fable respecting his birth, 
i. 69 ; refuses to pay tribute, 70 ; receives an 
ambassador from the Persian court, ib. ; invades 
Persia, 71; the honours^ paid by him to the 
corpse of Darab the Second, 72 ; marries the 
daughter of that monarch, 73 ; divides Persia 
into ninety principalities, ib.; slays the mur- 
derer of his father, 75; besieges the City of 
Burakoos, 75 , n.; his speech to his subjects on 
the death of his father, 76 ; is raised to tho 
throne, ib,; subdues different cities in Greece, 
ib.; invades Persia, 25.; inarches ‘towards India, 
ib.; sinds an envoy to Keyd llindee, ib,; 
his adoration of one great and supreme God, 
76 , n. ; result of the mission to Keyd, 77 ; 
becomes enamoured of the daughter of that 
chief, 16 . ; makes war agaiust I’oor, ib , ; 
matches against the Emperor of China, ib, ; 
his interview with that monarch, ib,; with 
whom he concludes a treaty, 78 ; the astrolo* 
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gen* prediction of his death atcomplished, 79 ; 
he writes to his mother, ibr, his death, 80; is 
believed by Persian authors to be the Prophet 
Zulkemyn, 80« n. ; his building of the rampart 
whioh confines Yajoua and Majous, t6. ; his 
character and government, 81 ; his history re- 
considered, 242 ; the destruction of Persepolis 
attributed to him, 253 ; refuses to sit in the 
presence of Sisygambis, 270, ii. ; is supposed to 
have built the fort of 1 ukrect, 466'. 

Alexus, the first Grecian emperor, i. 367, n. 

Alfred, i. 7- ’ 

A1 llacin, tin Arabian historian, i. 480, n. 

iElian, an author, i. 235. 

Ali-alahyahs, one of the Mahomedan sects ; they 
deem Aly to be a divinity, ii. 382. 

Alluli, or Allah-u-dcen, marches to revenge the 
death of his brother Souri, i. 345 ; defeats By- 
rara, and abandons Gliizni to the fury of his 
soldiers, ib, 

Allahamout, a fort, taken by Ilussnn Subah, i. 
396 ; is also called Almowut, 397* n* 

Allalidad, an officer of Timour, i. 4()8. 

Allah-u-decn, Prince of Ghour, becomes tributary 
to Sfanjar, i. 375; is aUo called Hussein and 
Jehan Sonz, 375, n. 

Allah-u-dcen, a Sooflec teacher, ii. 396, n. 

Allah-u-deon iMalioined, succeeds his father, Hus- 
sein ebn Nasser, i. 403. 

Allah-u-decn Mahomed succeeds his father, Jellal- 
u-deeii Hussein, i. 405 ; falls into a state of deep 
nielaiK'lidiy, I06 ; is slain, 407. 

Almagestum, the Aruhic translation of the astro- 
nomical sysliiii of Ptolemy, ii. 327* 

Alni&s, the Commander of Mahmoud’s guards, is 
put to dedth, ii. 26. 

Almowut. — Sec Allahamout. 

Alms, one of the duties of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, ii. 322. 

Ali)-Arselan, i. 310 ; succeeds his uncle, Toghrnl 
Beg, 356; his persecution of the Christians in 
his invasion of Georgia, t6. ; advances to the 
province of Phrygia, ib,; fulls back on his own 
frontiers, and oifers terms to the Roman empe- 


ror, 357; prepares for acthm, ib,; resolves not 
to survive a defeat, 358; defeats the Roman 
army, and takes Romaiius prisoner, 359: bi:* 
treatment of him, ib , ; determines on the con- 
quest of his native province, 360 ; subdues the 
greater part of Khaiirizm, 36l ; is slain, ib.; 
Ills character and government, 362. 

Alputtekeen. — See A hu«tnkf‘en. 

Altouii Tash, the general of Mahiuood, i. 324. 
Altumish, i. 347. 

Alw.und imHintain, ii. 530. 

Alwund-beg, son of Vakoob-beg, i. 499. 

Aly, Caliph, i. 279 : his consanguinity ti» jMahomed 
the Prophet, 284, n. ; his right to the succession 
maintained by the 8heahs, 16.; the first mo- 
narch of Persia who pmclaims himself of his 
sect, 442; the SuiTaveuns proclaim thcms(‘lves 
his adherents, 500; his history, ib , ; his eleva- 
tion satisfies the clamour of his friends, ii, 347 ; 
grounds on which his right to the succession is 
maintained by the Slicahs, 348 ; deemed a divi- 
nity, 382. 

Aly, the son of Abul Hussein, is severely beaten and 
thrown into a cave, i. 392 ; is extricated, 393. 

Alyattes, King of I.ydia, i, 218. 

Aly Bowah. — Sec Dilemec. 

Aly Buyah defeats Yakoot, and becomes a great 
leader, i. 303; defeats that chief again, and 
makes himself master of Tars and other pro- 
vinces, ib,; marches to Bagdad, 304; is a|)- 
pointed Viceroy of Pars and Irak, and receives 
the rank of Amcer-ul-Omrah, and the title of 
L'inud-ii-dowlah, ib, ; discovers gieat (reasuies, 
305; becomes master of all the countries be- 
tween Khorassan and Bagdad, ib,; his death 
and character, 306. 

Aly Himmut Khan, a general of Syud Moorad 
Khan, ii. 176, 11. 

Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Afishilr, refuses to 
unite his forces with those of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 270 • is persuaded to become tlic first 
lord of the court of that monarch, 16.; is trea- 
cherously seized and deprived of sight, 271. 

Aly Kooli, son of Abbas KooU Khan, ii. 221. 
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Aly Kooli Klian, a- chief of the tribe of Shamloo, 
Abbas the Great is placed under his tuteluge^ i. 
5 1 O'; receives an order to put lliat prince to 
death, svhich he defers, and saves his life, t6. ; 
is unsuccessful in an action with Murshud 
Kooli Khan, /j23. 

Aly Kooli Kiian, Governor of Herat, put to death, 

i. 52 !•. 

Aly Ko(di Khan, the favourite ofSuffec, the son 
of Abbas the Second, i. 588. 

Aly Kooli Khan, the nephew of Nadii, ii. 99t* 
hailed Sovereign of iVrsia, 108; inarches to 
Mushed, and assumes the title of Adil Shah, 
109 ; puts three of the princes to death, ib.; is 
taken and deprived of sight, 110; is put to 
death, 111; cominaiids Aga Mahomed Khan 
to he einusrulated, 

Aly Mahomed Khan is b-ft in charge of Biissorah, 

ii. 143; interfeirs in a dispute between two 
y\rah irihcN, ib.; is defeated and slain, ib, 

Aly Meirza, son of 'I'dinusp, is deprived of sight, 
i. 515. 

Aly Mooiml, Chief of the llukhleearce tribe', taken 
and put to death, ii. ()/. 

Aly Moouul Khan, li. I, ' 17 , n. ; supports the pre- 
tensions of /uckee Khan, 154; is deMched 
against Aga Mahomed Khan, 158; revolts 
against /uekee Khan, ib.; mare lies to Isfahan, 
159: declares himself king, and marches to 
Isfahan, Ih'j; is debated, and deserted by his 
troops, l();i ; ivtivah to 1 lamadaii, i5. ; defeats 
Aly Niu'kee, and besieges Shiiaz, 10'4; which 
surrenders to him, ]0'5; becomes Sovereign of 
Ptrsia, l(i(); returns to Isfahan, and deputes 
his sun, Sliaik Vais, against Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 16*7 : j<dns the army under his son at 
Teheran, I (>8; wmcls anotluT army into Mazen- 
d(‘r.in, ib . ; taken ill, and dies, ib . ; his character, 
169 ; his persecution of the Suoflees, 419< 

Aly hlurdAn Khan, Gu\(.rnor of Candahar, i. 

572. ^ 

Aly Murddn Khan, Waly of lAristan, i. 6Q3, 

Aly Murdtlii Khan, Chief of the tribe of Hukli- 
tcc&ree, takes Isfahan, ii. ilO'; iiuitcs several 


omrahs to join his standard, 117 ; his contest 
with Kurreem Khan, 118; his death, i5. 

Aly Murdan Khan, of the tribe of Ben Sbybaiicc, 
an account of him, ii. 222, n. . 

Aly Nuckee Khan, son of l^uduck Khaii) is im- 
prisoned, ii. 156', n.; is detached against Aly 
Mouriid Khan, whom he attacks and defeats, 
1C)3; returns to Isfahan, and gives himself up 
to every species of excess, ib. ; marches to com- 
plete his conquest of Irak, 1()4 ; is defeated, and 
compelled to fly to Shiraz, ib. 

'Aly Nucki*c Khan, Governor of Yezd, ii, 193 . 

Aly I’fichd, Commander of the Turkish army in 
Aderbijan, i. 537 ; is defeated, and made pri- 
soner, 53 S. 

Aly KezA, the eighth Imaum, interred at Mushed, 
i. 488, 525, n. 

Aly Bezii, aulhur of the History of the Zund Fa- 
mily, ii. 147 . 

Al}-verdi Beg, a general of Abbas the Great, 
i. 529; becomes the friend of Sir Anthony 
Sherle), 533. 

/Myvercly Khan, the father of Nourozc Khan 
Ve!>hk5g5sseC'baslioe, ii. 2()3, n. 

.\ly Var Khan, of Subzdwar, ii. 222, n, 

Aly Vezili. — Sec Slierrir iHleeii. 

Amancha, one of 'i'iinouFs ullieers, i. 468t 

Aim'.n ulluh Khan, a general of the army of 
Mahiiiooil, i. 0'24; is successful in reducing 
Ka/veen and other cities, ii. 3 ; his force 
is o\erpo\\ere(l by the inhabitants of Kaz- 
veen, 7 ; becomes discontented, 15 ; is put to 
death, 26 . 

Aman.ullah Khan, Waly of Ardelaii, ii. 210, n. 

Ambassadors, ceremonies obseived at tlie Persian 
Court on the nceptioii of foieign, il. 555 ; also 
by the ministers, governors of cities, Ac. 56'7 ; 
importance attached to the dignity assumed by 
them, 56'S. 

Amber, a town, i. 175. 

Amecn, Caliph, son of Ilaroun-ul-Ilushccd, his 
character, and contest with his brother Ma- 
nioon, i. 278, 11 . 

Amccn-u-decn, the Vizier of Tochlab, i. 386. 
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Amocn-u-(]ou1ab, the title of the niiiiistcr of finance, 
ii. 43 C, n. 

Ameer Arhliin, Governor of Aderhijan, ii. 110 , n. 

Ameer Ayuz, the attabeg of l^lalik Shah the 
cund, is slain, i. 373. 

'Ameer fiaccali, vizier to Arglioiiii, i. 4?9- 

Aiiieer Chuuhan is ititniste<l with the government 
of Abou Seyd during his minority, i. 443; is 
chief of the tribe of Seldou/, 443, n.; his 
deilh, 444. 

Ameer Daniel, the father of Heggee Jitn, his rule., 
ii. 243. 

Ameer Dewanee, an ofTiee held by the rulers of 
Lfir, i. 530, n. 

Ameer (uionah Khan, ruler of Kaboosh5n, ii. 231 ; 
submits to A:;a .Mahomed Khan, 2 S 8 . 

Ameer llinkar Nevian, sun of Abgliau Nevian, 
i. 44(), n. 

Ameer Hussein, a noble of Transoxania, unites his 
forces with Tiinuui and defeats (Juleuus, i. 454; 
his contest with 'Jimour for the kingdom of 
Persia, i5.; takes the Tort of Kurshee, 455; is 
attacked by 'I'iinour, 450'; and defeated, 457; 
concludes a |H*ace with Tiinour, 458; is mur- 
dered, ib. 

Ameer I lusscin Kourkan, u noble of the Court of 
Abou Seyd, i. 41<3, n. ; marries the daughter of 
Ameer Cliouban, 441; is compelled to nfsign 
her to his monarch, ib. 

Ameer Maassooin. — See Beggee Jdn. 

Ameer Noah succeeds liis father, Nasr, i. 299; hi» 
reign, and death, ib. 

Ameer Noah the Second, generally called Abdul 
Kassiin Noah, succeeds his father, .Muusoor, 
i. 300 ; tw.n of his nobles conspire against him, 
ib , ; seeks the aid of Subuctageen, 301 ; defeats 
his enemies, ib , ; his death, ib. 

Ameer Nouroze, nil odicer of the Court of Ghnzan 
Khan, his influence over that monarch, i.439; 
is put to death, 440. 

Ameer Seif-ii-dcen joins Tiinour, i. 453. 

Ameer 'Innour. — See Timour. 

Aincer-ul-Moumenan. — See Malik Shah. 
Amccr-uKOjnrah.— See Aly Buyab. 


Amer, succeeds his brother, Vucoobhen-TAis, 
1.283; consents to hold the kingdom of Persia 
under ihe Caliphs of Bagdad, 285 ; is often 
called Anirou, 285, 11 .; is ordered to he publicly 
cursed in all the mosques in Kiioiassnu, 280*; is 

‘ defeated in an action, and Hies to Seis'an, ib . ; 
reconquers Khornssun, 16 .; is restored to fax our, 
and receives a grant of several provinces, 287 ; 
is unsuccessful in an attempt to seize the person 
and government of the caliph, 7 * 5 .; advances 
against Ismail Sainaiiee, ib . ; made prisoner, 
288 ; is sent to Bagdad, and pul to death, 289 » 
his government, and character, ib. 

Amerdad, the angel of vegetation, according to 
Zoroaster, i. igd, 

Amerkote, u fortress, its situation, ii. 89 ; is the 
birth-place of the Emperor Ackhar, 89f n. 

Amida, ri'inarkable conduct of the Bishop of, i. 119* 

Ainruu. — Sec Ainer, 

Aiiiuiatli the 'I’liird, i. 538. 

Amusements of the Persians, ii. 58 (i. 

Ani)tis, the daughter of Astyages, i. 221. 

Anastasius, Bomun Emperor, i. 134. 

Anatomy, the Persians unacquainted with, ii. 531. 

Andekaii, a province, i. 4is9. 

Aiidereinan is opposed to Goorgeen, i. 51. 

An Eiaii, i. 258, 11 . 

Angels, how considered by the Mahomedans, 
li. 322* 

Angora, in Asia Minor, i. 474. 

Animals of Persia, lame, ii. 515 ; wild, 518. 

An-lran, i. 258. 

Anna, Sic-Nuvees of the Court of Doulut Bow^ 
Scindiah, ii. 306*. 

.\nne, Qui'cn of AiMria, i. 189 , u> 

Anokliushec, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, their occupation, i. 207) n. 

Anokkushi, one of the four classes of the subjects of 
Persia, according to the B urban Kuttah, i. 207 , 
2.08, n. 

Anveri, a poet, i. 376i n.; spreimeu of his conipo- 
silion, 377) n.; ii. 541. 

Aiiund-|)aul, son of Jypaul, is defeated by IMab. 
mood in two successive invasions, i. 323 ; attacks 
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the army of Mahmooii, 325; is defcatcdi 326 ; 
reduced to the condition of u feudal lord, 327 - 

Antioch, a city, by whom founded, i. 83, n.; taken 
and plundered by Shahpoor, n.; captured 
by Nousheerwan, 140. 

Antiuchus tlic On'at, his contest with Shahpoor, 
i. 85. 

Antiorhiis Soter succeeds Seleucus, i. 83. 

Antiochus Theus, the successor of Antiochus 
Soter, i. 83. 

. . ! ' • 

Aphrn, i. 220 , n. 

Aphreedooii, the name of Feridoon in Deri, 
i. 217 ,n. 

Aqueducts constructed hy lloushung for irrigation, 
i. 14; description of them, 14, ii.; great uti- 
lity of, in Persia, ii. 473, n. 

Arabia, i. 2 ; description of, I 67 ; independence of 
its inhabitants, ib.\ description of a native of 
Aiubia, j6 *8; their ancient religion, i5. ; the 
horse, camel, and dromedury of Arabia, 16*8, n. ; 
the doctrim* of Mahomed prevails over it, 169 ; 
infanticide practised, 173, 11 .; settlement of its 
colonies in Hulkh and Kliornssaii, 277 * 

Arabians, their prexiuus state, and conversion to 
Malioinedaiii^in, ii. 341 ; condition of their 
tribes in Persia, 465; their habits, dress, and 
diet, 6 * 17 ; their power of lliglit, 6 l 8 . 

Aral', a feast, ii. 406, n. 

Aiulai, a iiiouiitaiii at Alecca, ii. 406 , n. 

Araxes, ri\er, i. 2, 11 . ; also called Arras, 5. 

Arbuccs, reasons for supposing him to be the Fcri- 
doun of oriental writers, i. 210 ; the dilTenmt 

. nain<\s a.ssigried to liim, 220 , n. 

Arbianes, the (ireciun name of Kershasp, i. 30, n. 

212 , 11 . 220 , 11 . 

Arcudius, Emperor, leaves his son 'J'heodosius 
under the proiectioii of Vezdijird Ulathim, 
i. 114. 

Anh liil, a town, i. 495 ; a great famine in it, 51 1. 

Ardelaii, province, i. 510, n.; its extent, ii. 210 ; 
discnit, character, and lulc of its''Walys, i 5 .; 
power and condiiion of its present Wal), 40*7. 

Ardibehesht, the angel of fire, speech to Zoroaster, 

i. 195. 


Ardisheer, the son of Schiroueh, is raised to the 
throne, i. l63 ; is put to death, ib, 

Ardisheer Babigan, Artaxerxes tlic First of the 
Greeks, slays Arduan, i. 86; his descent; 89; 
is noticed by the Governor of Darabjird, 90 ; 
forms designs to obtain sovereign power, ib,; 
deposes his hrotlier from the government of Pars, 
91 ; subdues Kerman, Isfahan, and all Irak, 16 .; 
his action with Arduan, t5.; is hailed king, ib.; 
extends his empire, 92 ; is supposed to* have 

p founded the City of Mndain, ib . ; resigns his g(s- 
vcrninent, 93 ; his general charaebT and admi- 
nistration, ib,; is the reputed author of two 
works, 94 , n. ; his dying speech to his son, 95 . 

Ardisheer tlie Second, Artaxerxes the Soconil 
of the Greeks, succmls Shahpoor the Second, 
i. 112 ; his descent, ib . ; is deposed, ib, 

Ardisheer Dirazdust, the title assumed by Ikhman, 
is the Artaxerxes Longiinanus of the Gri'cks, 
the etymology of the title explained, 66, 11 . 230. 

Arduan, the successor of Volasin, his war with the 
Jlomans, 1 . 86 ; by whom slain, ib, ; is the Arta- 
bancs the Fifth of the Greeks, 86 , n. 

Arduan, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 187 , n. 

Arduan, another prince of the Ashganians, i. 87» n.; 
slain by Ardisheer Babigan, ib. 

Aretishturan, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, according to the'Binidad, i. 207 , n. 

Argali, ime of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Argil, or citailel, ii. 20*9, n. 

Arglioun is taken, but n'leased, i. 428 ; deprives his 
uncle, Neckoudar, of liis crown and life, ib.; is 
Imilwl Sovcnigii of Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
429 ; Ins death, 430. 

Aries, the festi\iil of Nuuroze held ou the lirst day 
of the sun entiling it, i. 17 . 

Arish, the son of Kal Kobad, i. 33 . 

Aristobiilus, his account of the tomb of Cyrus, 
i. 223, n. 

Aristotle, the ininister of Philip, and tutor of Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 75. 

Arjasp, King of Tartary, dec1un.*s war against Per- 
sia, i. 59 ; is often staled King of China, 59, n.; 
his s|)ccch to the chiefs a'spccting the worship of 
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fire, 59» II. ; is defeated in an aqtion, 60 ; recom- 
mences the war; and, after defeating Gushtasp, 
returns to Tartary, ib, ; is defeated by Isfundear, 
ib,; his capital besiegpd, 6l ; makes his escape, 
but is^vertaken, and slain, 62. 

Arjung, pii officer of the King of Mazendcrani who 
hod Kai Kaoos in his custody, i. 34. 

Armen, the son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Armenia, subdued by Narsi, i. 104; condition of 
at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 212. 

Armenians, their prosperity under Abbas the 
Great, i. 627: their altered state in the reign^ 
of Shah 'Sultan Hussein, ib.; called upon 
to form a corps, but seized, and their arms 
taken from them, 628 ; their defence of Julfa 
against Mahmood, 629; their application for 
arms refused, ib. ; terms on which they capi- 
tulate to Mahmood, 630 ; their horror and dis- 
may at being compelled to give up fifty of their 
\irgins, 631 ; their numbers in Julfa, ii. 321. 

Arms, national, of Persia, ii. 563. 

Array of Persia, ii. 49.5 — 503. 

Arnaud, Vincent, his ransom of Topal Osman, 
ii. 58, II. 

Aron, in Hebrew, a mountain, i. 21. 

Arpha, or Arplini, the same as Phraortcs,i. 21 7» n. 

Arpliaxad, reasons for supposing him to be the 
Dijoces of the Greeks, i. 217i 220, n. 

Arral, Lake of, ii. 241. 

Arras. — See Araxes. 

Arsaces revolts, and bl.iys the Viceroy of Persia, 
i. 83 ; founds the dynasty of the Arsacidcs, ib, 

Arsraccs. — See Kai Kobad. 

Arsacidcs, dynasty of the, known to the Persians as 
the Ashkanians, i. 83 ; the Persians liave no 
authentic fecords of this period, 243 ; cause of 
this blank in their history, 244. 

Arselan Shah, son of Toghrul the Second, i. 378, n. 

Arsh. — See Kai Kobad. 

Arsilla, an Aflghan chief, i. 324. 

Arslan, one of I'imuiir's officers, i. 467. 

Aruf, one of the stages of the Sooifecs to divine 
beatitude, ii.387* 

Avtabanes, the Sbahpoor of Persian authors, i. 85, n. 
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Artabanes the Fourth, the Hoormuz of Persian 
authors, i. 85, n. 

Artabanus, his history compared to that of Roos- 
tum, i. 236. 

Artaxerxt^ the First.— See Ardishcer Dabigan. 

Artaxerxes the Second. — See ArdisluH:r the Se- 
cond. 

Artaxerxes Loiigimauus, i. 66, 230; his reign 
compared to that of Ardishcer Dirazdust, 
235. 

Artaxerxes ]\lncmon, i. 201 ; liis reign supposed to 
be included in that of Ardisheer Dirazdust, 239. 

Artia, the Grecian name for Zoo, i. 30, n. 212, n. 
220, n. 

Artibaras, i. 220, n. 

Arts, the useful and fine, the progress of the inha- 
bitants of Persia in them, ii. 526. 

Artucas, i. 220, n. 

Artunes, i. 220, n. 

Artynes, i. 220, u. 

Arufdli, men of knowledge, those of t)ic Sooflbes, 
ii. 410, n. 

Aryenis, her marriage with Astyages, i. 218. 

Arzemandukht. — See Arzein-dokht. 

Aizeni-dokht, daughter of Klioosroo Purveez, suc- 
ceeds Shah SheiKiideh, i. l64; a noble falls in 
love with her, ib . ; she is put (0 deuih, ib,; her 
name variously written, l64, n. 

Ascalon, tlu^ birth-place of the linaum Shaflfei, 
ii. 354, n. 

Asfar bubdues Makan, i. 303. 

Ash^k^-bubli, a Kujur tribe, ii. 126; their settle- 
ment at Asterubud, 263. 

Ashiikcub, a Sooflfec sect, ii. 388, n. ; 392, n. • 

Ashdar Koli, a mountainoub country, ii. 92, n. 

Ashg, a desi'i'iidunt of Kai Kuoos, founds a dy- 
nasty, i. 86. 

Asbganians, dynasty of, character of its history, 
i. 84; the names of its dilferont piiiices, 8/, 11. 

Ashk, the founder of the dynasty of the Ash- 
kuiiians, or Arsacidcs, i. 83 ; obtains the aid of 
bis countrymen, ib.; slays tlie Viceroy 
Persia, 84; fixes bis residence at Kik. 
makes war agaiubt the Sclcucides, ib 
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defeat of Svleucui Callinicui asenbed by some 
tobinol', 84. 

t 

Aslik the Second, the defeat of Sclcucus Callinicus 
tiKcribod to him, i. 85. 

Aslikanians, a dynasty founded by Asbk, character 
of its history, i. 8 1. 

Ashr, one of the princes of the Ashganiansi i. 
87, n. 

AshrnfT. — See Malik Kumal. 

Abhraff, son of Ameer Chouban, obtains power, 
i. 445 ; is killed, 44fi. . , 

Abhraff, city of, i. 549. 

Abhrflf)', ii. 1 ; proceeds to Candahar, 7 ; de- 
clared the successor of Mahmood, 15; is the 
sonofMcer Abdhlht, 15, n.; Mahmood's jea- 
lousy towards him, ib. ; succeeds Mahmood, 20; 
puts the principal Affghan chiefs to death, 26 ; 
offers the crown to Shah Sultan Hussein, 27 ; 
invites I'dmfisp Moerza to Isfahan, ih , ; deputes 
an ambassador to Constantinople, 28 ; marche.s 
against the Turks, 29 ; sends a deputation to the 
Turkish camp, 30; defeats the Turks, and sends 
another deputation to their camp, 31 ; concludes 
a treaty, 32 ; is unsuccessful in obtaining Can- 
dahar, i6. ; takes Yezd, 34 ; collects an army to 
oppose Tdmd*ip Mcerza, ih , ; defeated by the 
Persians, 35 ; marches to a strong position, and 
furtilics his encampment, 36 ; is attacked, and 
compelled to fly to Isfahan, 37; proceeds to 
Shiraz, iL ; murders Shah Sultiui Ilusbcin, 38; 
is again attacked, and compelled to enter the 
City of Shiraz, 39 ; escape's, with two hundred 
followers, 40; is slain, 41. 

Ashratr Khan, Ycssdwul, ii. 423, n. 

Abkandcrous, the son of Alexander the Great, 

i. 82, n. 

Aspadan, i. 220, n. ; the name given to Astyages 
by Ctesias, 221. 

AspArfls, the heavenly nymphs of the Hindoos, 

ii. 330, n. 

Aspar, a period of a thousand milliqp of years, 
i. ll,n. 

Assiab, the consort of Pharaoh, ii. 364. 

Assudeen Sheerkob, the uncle of Salah-u-dccn, 


takes refuge ii the Court of Ralbcck, i. 379; is 
scut with a force to aid Azad Ismail, ib. 

Assucrus, i. 220, n. 

Ass, wild, of Persia, ii. 518. 

Assyria, i. 2, ii. • 

Astcrahad, province of, its description, ii. 126, n.; is 
under the rule of Aga Malioiucd Khan, 203. 

Astcrabad, town of, ii. 115. 

Astracan destroyed by Timour, i. 470. 

Astrologers, tho knowledge of llersian, ii. 576 ; 

the faith placed in their predictions, ofj, 
•Astrology cstec'mcd in France, i. I 89 , n. ; in Persia, 
ii. 537 , n. ; referred to on all occasibns, 576 ; in- 
stances of the Persians’ faith in, .577* 

Astronomy encouraged by Malik Shah, i. 371; 
why studied in Persia, ii. 536. 

Astyagcncs, i. 221, n. 

Astyages, the son and successor of Cyaxarcs, not 
noticed by Persian authors, i. 33, n.; his n ign 
supposed to be included in that of Kai Kaoos, 
218 ; the meaning of the name, 220. 

Asurindn, one of the four classes esuiblibhcd by 
Jemshml, i. 207 , n. 

Atropatene. — See Aderbijan. 

Atrut, the son of Jemshced, i. 24, n. 

Atta-beg, i. 373; signifleatiun of the wonl, 382, n. 

Atta-beg Aboubeker succeeds his uncle, Kizcl 
Arselan, i. 385 ; bis title is Nour-u-decii, 
385, n. 

Atta-beg Aboubeker succeeds his father, Saad, 
i. 388 ; receives the title of Kutluck Khan, i5. 

Atta-beg Allah-u-deen, ruler of Yozd, i. 388, n. 

Atta-beg Kurajah, son of Sulghour, is said to have 
built the Tukht Karrajah, i, 386. 

Atta-beg Mahomed succeeds his father, lllij Guz; 
his reign, and death, i, 384. 

Atta-beg Muzufibr succeeds his brother, Atta-beg 
Aboubeker; his death, i. 385. 

Atta-heg Sunkur, the great-grandson of Sulghour, 
succeeds Hoozabah, i. 386 ; confirmed in his 
government, ib , ; his death, ib , ; known by his 
title of Muzuifer-u-deen, 386, n. 

Attash Kuddah, a Persian work, i. 22, n. 

Attossa, thedaugbterof Artaxerxes Mnemou, i.242. 
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Avars, a tribe of Tartars, i. 

A vesta, the Zend-avesta, i. 19^* 

Avicenna, the physician, ii. 410, ii. 134. 

Aubydh, fort ii. 140, n. 

Aulebastis opposed to Zunkay Shahweran, i. 6 1, n. 

Aulum^aurah, a Persian work, i. 514, n. 

Auluin-Shoach, the daughter of Uzuii llussim, 
also called Martha, i. 493, n. 

Aurungzebe, Emperor of India, ii. 72. 

Autdd, one of the degrees of the SuolTccs, ii. 
41*2, n. 

Authors, eastern, character of their compositions^ 
i.275. - 

Aweis, son of Hussein Ruzoorg, his rule, 1. 446. 

Awlad, a deev, or barbarian chief, i. 35. 

Ayecii A k berry, a Persian work, ii. 407, 

Ayesha, the wife of Mahomed the prophet, ii. 359 » 
the ISheahs’ abuse of her, 363. 

Azad Ismail, Waly of E«.ypt, i. 379* 

Azad Khan, ruler of Aderbijan, ii. 116 , n. ; defeats 
Kurreem Khan, 122; is himself defeated, 124; 
his contest with Mahomed Hussein Khan, 125 ; 
endeavours to engage lleraclius in his cause, ib,; 
throws himself on the clemency of Kurreem 
Khan, ib, 

Azadmi-dokht. — See Arzem-doklit. 

Azadflihili, chief of ihc Abdallct* Aifghans, takes 
Herat, and makes it an independent principality, 
i. 6l4; engages the Pci-sian army, ib,; and com- 
pletely defeats :t, 6l5. 

Azdanloo, a Kujur tribe, ii. 126 ; their settlement 
at Merv, 232. 

Azdehae, i. 220. 

Azd-u-doulah, i. 253, n. 

Azerabad, the last prince of the race of Abad, ab- 
dicates the throne, i. 9> 

Azerbijan, the Pchlivi name for the province of 
Aderbijan, i. 58, n. 

Az 9 rburzeen, the sun of Eeriburz, rebels against 
Rahman, and nxovers Scistan, i. 67; slays Ar- 
dishcer, ib,; the signification of the term, 
67, n. 

Azermdokht.— See Arzcin-dokht. 

Azrael, the angel of death, ii. 323. 


Azud-u-doulah, son of Rukun^u-doulab, his re- 
ception by Aly Ruyah, i. 306 ; obtaifis the rule 
of Pars, ib, ; becomes vizier to the caliph, ib, ; 
improvements made by him in the empire, 307 ; 
his genera! character and government, 308. 

R. 

R4ba Khan, the familiar appellation by which 
Aga Mahomed Khan called the present king, 
ii. 184, 278. 

Ral^k, the. father of Ardisheer Rabigan, his de- 
scent, i. 89 : makes himself master of the pm- 
vince of Pars, 90 . 

Raljer, Emperor of India, i. 141, n. ; his description 
of Perghunah, 293 ; after a struggle with Shahi- 
heg Khan retreats to India, and obtains that 
empire, 489; ii* 72. 

Rabcr, the grandson of Shah Rokh, establishes 
himself in Khorassan, i. 488; his death, i5. 

Rabool-beg, one of the cliiefs of Kiiorassan, mur- 
dered by Nfidir Shah, ii. 47 . 

Rabal, the Persian term for Babylon, i. 80. 

Babylon, i. 68 ; destruction of, attributed to Cyrus, 
224 ; ruins of, 259- 

Racon, Lord, i. 312. 

Rad-4-wcrd, one of the tR'asures of Khoosroo Pur- 
veez, i. 157 , n. 

Badeah, an Arabian tribe, i. 302. 

Rddcoos, tbc earth of, ii. 530, 11 . 

Bagdad, City of, taken by Toghrul Beg, i. 353 ; 
captured by Hulakoo Khan, 429; takch by a 
descendant of Arghoun, 446 ; submits to Timour, 
465; taken by Ismail, 503; conquered by 
Abbas the Great, 541 ; invested by Nfidir, ii, 
59 ; condition of its ruler at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Klian, 233. 

Bagdad-Khatoon, the daughter of Ameer Chouban, 
marries Ameer Hussein, i. 444; Abou Seyd's 
love for her, ib, ; given up by her husband, 
and married to the monarch, ib, 

B4gh4vund, plains of, ii. 60 . 

Baharam, the successor of Hormuz, i. 100; puts 
Maui and roost of his disciples to death, 1 01. 

Babararo the Second succeeds to the throne, i. 102 ; 
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Ills tyrannical conduct reformed, ih,; Mesopo- 
tamia alienated from his kingdom, iL; also 
Ctvsiplion, 103. 

Baharam the Third succeeds liis father, i. 103 ; is 
Varanes the Third of the Homans, td. 

Baharam the Fourth succeeds to the throne, i. 113; 
founds the City of Kermanshah, iO.; is killed, 
; is Varanes the Fourth of the Homans, 
113, n. 

Biiharain the Fifth is intrusted to the care of 
Noman, i. 114; obstacles to hi.s« succession, 
113; overcomes them, ilf, ; known by the name 
of Baharam (lour, 116 '; his munificence, gene- 
rosity, and liberality, tlf. ; his war with the Khan 
of Transoxania, 117: his incursions into India 
and the Arabian and Homan territories, US; 
his love of the chase, Ilf); his death, t 6 .; his 
skill as an archer, 11 !), n. ; his governnient and 
cliaraeter, I'Jl. 

Baharam, son of Sliahpoor Zooluktaf, liis figure 
represented at the l'auk>e-bostan, i. ^5!). 

Baharam Choubeen is chosen to cnnimand the 
army of lloorinuz the Third, i. 15*2; attacks 
and defeats the Tartars, 153; is unsuccessful 
against tlic Homans, i/i. ; receives a disgraceful 
present from his sovereign, in which lie appears, 
and appeals to his army, who become indignant, 
and hail him as their king, i5. ; dosin's coin to 
be struck in the name of Khoosroo I’urvecz, 
154 ; brings that prince to an action, and defeats 
him, lb, ; assumes the government, 155 ; is de- 
feated by Khoosroo, ib,; flies to Tartary, and 
enters the ser\ ice of the Khukan, ib. ; is poisoned, 
ib,; the Sumanians boast their descent from 
him, 201, 293 . 

Baharam Ghour. — Sec Baharam the Fifth. 

Baharam Gudurz, the Gutaizes of the Greeks, 
succeeds Shahpoor, i. 86 ; revenges the death of 
John the Baptist, ib. 

Bahuiam Khan, ruler of Jullalabad, terms himself 
a Kaiance, i. 262 , n. « 

Baharam hliHTza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n, 

Baharam Shah, a monarch of the race of Gliizni, 
becomes tributary to Sanjar, i. 375. 


Balidrcc,of Bussdrab, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 395, n. 

B6h6rcoan, a Sooffee sect, their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Babarloo, a branch of the tribe of Shamloo, i. 
390 , n. 502, n. 

Bahman, the son of Isfundcar, succeeds Gvsbtasp, 
i. 66 ; is more generally known by his ^titlc of 
Ardisheer Dirazdiist, ib.; invades Seistan, 67; 
which is retaken from him, ib. ; the Shanscrit 
signification of his name, 67, n. ; resumes the 
government of Babylon, 68; peripd of his reign, 
68, n. ; accordance of his reign with that ol Ar- 

* taxerxes U)ngimatuis, 235 — 238 ; is supposed 
to have married Esther, 238, n. 

Rahman, the angel of living creatures, his speech 
to Zoroaster, i. 195. 

Bahrein, an island, i. 106 , n.; conquered by Abbas 
the. Great, 529: taken by Mahomed Tuckec 
Khiui, ii. 67 : pearl fisheries of, 515. 

Ruid(‘zunir 6 n, the last of the race of Timour, 

i. 490 . 

Baidu Khun, grandson of llulukoo, rebeds against 
Key Khatoii, and usurps his government, i. 
436 : is slain, ib. 

Bairam, the greater and lesser, two festivals or- 
dained by Mahomed the prophet, ii. 339* 

UaisHiigour Khan, son of Kuidau Khan, i. 450, n. 

Bajazet.— Sec Bayczecd. 

Ihijeruw, one of the rajahs of Mooltan, is attacked 

I 

by Mahiiiood, i. 323, 11 . 

Baku, town of, desciiption of the places of w'orship 
at, i. 261 : taken by the I’ussians, ii. 2 U retaken 
by Zubotr, 294 . 

Balbeck, i. 379 . 

Halfrush, a town, ii. 268 . 

Bali, or Mahabali, i. 10 . 

Hallooks, or districts, ii. 492 , n. 

Baloochistan, province of, i. 263 ; affords auxili- 
aries to the army of Mahmoud, 619 , n.; its 
condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 238. 

Bilmcezehi, an Affghan family, i. 599, n. 

Bandah, fortress of, ii. 3, n. 

Bank-notes established in Persia, i. 431 : descrip- 
tion of, 432 ; their value, 433, n. 
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Dannac, Marquess, ii. 25, n. 

Banners of Persia, ii. 563 ; consecration of, 564 , n. 
Banoo Kaishub, the daughter of Koostum, opposes 
Bahman in his invasion of Scistan, i. 67 . 
Barbdk'y,^King of, taken by Roostum, i. 36. 
Barbud, the musician of Khoosroo Purveca, i. 158. 
Barcaria, i. 222 . 

Baa^ekzehi, an Aflfglian family, i. 599i n. 

Barkah Khan advances to invade Persia, i. 425 ; 
diA, 426. 

Barkal Nevian, son of Ameer liinkar Nevian, 

i. 449 , n. 

Barley, pricc.of, in Persia, ii. 519, n. 

Basmcitcli, village of, i. 520. 

Baton Khan succeeds his father, Joujee Khan, i. 
419 : countries conquered and ravaged by him, 
t 6 . ; his death, 16 . 

B4ttcnci\h, or Uattence, a Sooffee sect, i. 394; 

ii. 392 . 

Baud'C-Cauciisfin, also called Baud<c-Shulieryi1r, 
the norlh-wcst wind, ii. 509, n* 
Baud-e-8hulicry5r, ii. 509, n. 

Baudgoers, or ventilators, ii. 523, n. 

Bciuker Khan, Governor of Isfahan, usurps the 
name of king, i. l69; is taken, and iin- 
prisoned, ib. 

Raw la is opposed to Gchroom, i. 51, n. 
Bayi'iidercc, — See Ak-kf)i iiloo. 

Bayezeed, or Bujazef, tlitvatens the destruction of 
Constantinople, i. 473; his character, 474; 
obtains^the title of IJl-Dirrim, 16 .; his action 
with Tiinour, ib , ; his death, ib, 

Bayozeed, son of the Kinperor Soliman, is sheltered 
at the Court of Tdinusp, bui subsequently im- 
prisoned, and given up to his father, i. 510. 
Bayezeed, a. celebrated Sooffee teacher, ii. 390, 

416 . 

Bayezeed, of Bustain, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 393, 11 . 
Bazin, a monk, the physician of Nadir, ii. 96 , n. 
Bean-u-deeii, a work on divinity, ii. 389, n* 
Bebahaii, town of, i. 91 , n. 

Bederufsh, the brother of Gushtasp, is slain, i. 6o« 
Bcdr, the war of, ii. 320, n. 

Beeah, river of, the ancient llyphascs, i. 3l6, n. 


Bcejun, son of Geevc, is made captive, i. 47 : cause 
of hi^ confinement, 47, n.; suspended by his 
hVcls in a pit, 48 ; freed from his prison, ib. ; 
opposed to Choubeen, 61, n. 

Reggec Jftn establishes his authority over Maver-ul- 
Nahcr, ii. 241 ; his name and title, 243, 11 .; be- 
* comes a mendicant, and implores the iiihaiiitants 
of Bokhanih to forgive the sins and crimes of his 
father, 244; gives himself up to devotion and 
mental abstraction, 245 ; openly professes him- 
self to be a Sooffee, ib. ; n'fuses to assume the 
government, ib, ; destroys all the drinking and 
gam hi iiig houses in Bokliarah, 246; again re- 
fusers to accept the government, but promises his 
aid, and takes the title of regent, ib, ; marches 
and defeats Neaz Aly, ib, ; measures adopted by 
him on his assuming the government, 247 ; his 
administration of jiisticrc, and mode of punish- 
ment, 248; jirohibits the smoking of tobacco, 
and enjoins the strict porlbrinuJice of n'llgious 
duties, 249; abolishes all duties except on 
foieign goods, and suffei-s no monopolies, ib,; 
collects revenue only from crown lands, and 
exacts the Jizyat and Znkat taxes, ib.; claims 
his share fur the expenses of tlie. government, 
in imitation of the IVophet Mahomed, 250 ; liis 
mode of paying the troops, ib,; his own ex- 
penses, ib,; allowance to his wife and sons, 
251; bis dress, ib,; his contempt of worldly 
pleasure, 252 ; his invasion of Khorassan and 
attack of Mushed, 253; his circular letter to 
the chiefs of Khoriissan, advising them to adopt 
Uie creed of tlie .Soonces, ib, ; character of his 
predatory incursions, 254; his own mean ap- 
pearance, and the splendour of his court, 255 ; 
his reception of the envoy of Maineisli Khan, 
257 ; his diet, 259 ; iii^ successful reign, 26 i. 

B“glcrbegs, governors of provinces, always a|>- 
pointed by the king, ii. 455. 

Behauder Khan. — See Abou Seyd, 

Behbuod Klnin muidcrs the I’rincc Suffec Mcerzn, 
i. 561 ; promoted to high station, 562; com- 
pclled to slay his own son, 16 .; murdered, 
502, n. 
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Uolicblit>Ciung, the capi^l of Afrasiab, i. 53| ii. 

Bfhut river, the ancient Ilydaspes, i. 3l6, n. 

Uclawul, a seaport, i. 334, n. 

ficlisarius is sent to check the progress of Nou- 
hliecrwaii, i. 141. 

Belshazzar is deprived of his government of Baby- 
lon, i. 68 , 224, 230. 

Belus, similarity of, to Mahabool, i. 10, n.; 248, n. 

Hen-Ayar, an Arabian tribe, their invasion of 
Persia, i. lOfi. 

Bence llaschiin, the tribe of hlahonied the Pro- 
phet, their right to a share of the khums, 
ii. 357f 11- 

Benee Omftee, dynasty of, i. 530, n. 

Bence Temiem, tribe of, i. 174, n. 

Bengal, i. 318. 

Ben-hadad, i. 20J), n. 

Ben-hfahan, or Isfahanuk, village of, the brave 
conduct of its inhabitants, i. 6'34; capitulates 
to Mahmood, ii. 10. 

Ben- Shy banco, a tribe settled near Bokliarah, their 
countenance comp^ly Arabian, i. 277» ; sin 

account of their rule at Tubbus, ii. 221. 

Bermukce, the vizier of llaroun-ul-Rushced, ii. 

367 . 

Berzem, fort of, resists the attack of Alp-Arsclan, 
i. 361 . 

Besitoon, son of Shemgur, i. 311. 

Bessus, the murderer of Durius Codomanus, the 
manner in which he was executed, i. 73, n. 

Beysitioon, the sculpture of, ascribed to Ferliad, 
i. 161 , n. 

Bhalka, the place where Shrec Kisheii’s Jiicania- 
tion terminated, i. 335, n. 

Bhatteah, fort of, taken by Mahmood, i. 323, n. 

Beemghur, fort of, tlic great plunder found in it by 
Mahmood, i. 326, n. 

Bighoo Khan, the Sovereign of the Turks of Kap- 
chack, i. 352. 

Binidad, a Pehlivi work, the account given in it 
of the four classes cbtabiishcd by Jemsheed, 
i. 207 , n. 

Birtha. — SceTukrect. 

Black Sea, i. 2, n. 


Blood, .always -revenged by the nearest relation, 

i. 227^ n. ; even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, 452, n.; the price of, how exacted, ii. 
460 , n, 

Blood, the Persians' ignorance of the circulation of, 

ii. 531. 

Bocrat. — See Ilypocrates. 

Bograh Khan, ruler of Eastern Tartary, takes 
Bokharali, i. 300 ; his death, i&. ; extent of his 
possessions, 300, n. 

Bokharali, city of, ceded by Afrasiab t6 Kai 
Kaoos, i. 39 , n.; taken by Kai Khoosroo, 53 ; 
given to Yacoob-ben-Lcis, 281 ; is under the 
rule of the Samances, 292 ; conquered by Malick 
Shah, 365 ; subdued by Sanjar, 375 ; Beggee 
Jftn's rule over it, ii. 243. 

Bombay, i. 273, n. 

Boniface (Pope), the Eighth, endeavours to excite 
the Christian princes to another crusade, i. 

438. 

Boobilcc, the massacre of, i. 318, n. 

Doodftk, the father of Zuckce Khan, Zund, ii. 
137, n. 

Booroojird, town of, i. 373. 

Boorzoo, son of Sohrab, his conflict with Roostum, 
i. 49 ; his combat with Afrasiab, 50 ; receives 
the government of Ghour and lleri, r5. 
Boozabah, son of Sulghour, i. 386. 

Boozurg-Mihir. — Sec Abouzurg-a-Mihir. 

Borahs, btdong to the sect of Ismail, i. 407. 

Burak Aghlan plunders Khorassan, L|pt is de- 
feated, and compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat, i. 426. 

Borlaus, tribe of, i. 449, n. 

Bosphorus, Timour's aut|)ority established on its 
banks, i. 476 . 

Dost. — Sec Bust. 

Bastam, the uncle of Khoosroo Purveez, is impri- 
soned, but soon liberated, i. 1 54 ; put to death, 
156. 

Bouku Khan, son of lUizunjur, i. 450, n. 

Buurda, the celebrated mantle of the AbbassidcS| 
i. 354. 

Brahmen, a Hindoo priest, i. 13, n. 
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Bnicc, Mr. P. 11., his account of Peter the Great's 
motive for advancing into Persisi ii. 4, n. 

Bryant, his table of the difterent dates ascribed to 
the yeign of Sororiramis, i. 2 10, n. 

Bucht-ul-^asser, the title of Uaham Gudurz, i. 
55 : irA^aning of the title, 55, n. ; supposed to 
be the Nebuchadnezzar of the Bible, 230. — 
See Raham Gudurz. 

Buddy, conqueror of Ceylon, i. 14, n. 

Bukhs^lands with uncertain water, ii. 475, n. 

Bukhtecurcc, tribe of, subdued by Nyir, ii. 67 ; 
their bravery at the siege of Candahar, 6S ; | 
their condition, 465. 

Bulgaria, conquered by Balou Khan, i. 419* 

Buikh, city of, i. 13 ; situation of, 13, n. ; taken 
by the Monarch of Tartary, 62 ; boasts of 
many ruins, 2()2 ; arrival of Arabian colonies 
in, 277 ; taken by Yacoob-ben-Lcis, 281 ; 
granted to Amor, 287; is under the rule of 
the Samanecs, 292 ; under the rule of Ciiaghtai, 
420; subdued by Ismail, 503. 

Bum-Nernianshecr, fort of, ii. 1 56, n. 

Bund Ameer, the name given to a dyke, i. 307* 

Bundawee, the uncle of Khoosroo Purveez, is 
imprisoned, but soon liberated, i. 154; murders 
Iloornuiz the Third, 155 ; is put to death, 156. 

Bumler Abbas. — See Gombroon. 

Bunder Reeg, a seapoat, ii. 135. 

Bundlccund, province of, i. 330. 

Bung, an intoxicating drug, its use sanctioned by 
Jlanbalfii. 355, n. 

Buonaparte, his views on the invasion of India, 
ii. 316. 

Burakous, city of, besieged by Alexander, i. 75, n. 

Burdab, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134. 

Burhan Kuttah, a Persian work, i. 183; the ac- 
count given in it of the four classes establibhed 
by Jcmshccd, 208, n. 

BurkhoodAr Khan, the command of the garrison 
of Shiraz given to him, ii. 179; prejudices 
the mind of Lootf Aly Khan against llajee 
Ibrahim, 180. 

Burkyaruk, son of Malik Shah, i. 368, 371 ; 
retires to Rhe, but returns, and proceeds to 


Bagdad, 372 ; hailed al Sultan of the Empire, 
id , ; his character and death, 373. 

Burmaun is opposed to Rohan, i. 51 , n. 

Bursa, city of, i. 473. 

Burt, Mr., h^st India Company's agent at Gom- 
.broon, i. 565, n. 

Burta Koutchin, the wife of Chenghiz, i. 419* 

Bussorah, city of, by whom founded, i. 175 ; how 
situated, ii. 141 ; S5duk Khan lays siege to it, 
142 ; it surrenders, 143. 

Bussy, a Freifch commander, i. 318,n. 

Bust, town of, also called Bost and Abeste, i. 315. 

Biist^m Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 159, »• 

Bute, lord, i. 594, n. 

Buzunjur, the ancestor of Chenghiz, i. 411, n. 
449. 

By4gh5, the mother of Kurreem Khan, ii. 137, n. 

By4t, a Turkish tribe, their rule over Mushed, 
ii. 218; an account of, 218, n.; their attach- 
ment to their chief, 464, li. 

Byratn, a direct descendant of Mahmood of Ghizni, 
Gliizni taken from him, i, 334; ho retakes it, 
and makes Souri captive, i5.; disgraces that 
prince, and puts him to death, 345; is attacked 
and defeated by Allah, and compelled to fly to 
India, id. 

Byrani Aly Khan, ruler of Merv, ii. 232, n. 

By ram Deo, a Hindoo rajah, i. 333, n. 

C. 

Caaba, at Mecca, described, ii. 335. 

Cabul, country of, i. 3,ti,; Sam appointed governor 
of, 25 ; given to Roustuni, 53 ; taken by Ya- 

i 

coob-ben-Leis, 281 ; retaken by Subuctageen, 
31 6; assigned to Tuli Khan, 420; yields to 
Timour, 459 ; taken by Niidir, ii. 71- 

('ailac, city of, i. 15, n. 

Caliphs, their invasion and government of Persia, 
i. 279. 

Calroooks, ii. 4. 

Cainbalu, or Khan Baligli, the capital of Khatai, 
described, i.'417, n. 

Cambyscs, his reign supposed to be included in 
that of Lohrasp, i. 57) n*, 234. 
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Camby^cs, a Persian chief, i. 220 ; is of the race 
of Pcrsccds, 222. 

Camel, of Aral)ia, i. l68, n. ; of Persia, ii. 5l6. 

Campbell, Mr., his account of the climate of Ta- 
brees, ii. 510, n. 

Candahar yields to Timoiir, i. 459 ; taken by 
Abbas the Great, 544; given over to the Einpo- 
ror of India, 572 ; recovered by Abbas the 
Second, 579; l^l^cn by Meer Vais, 607; be- 
sieged and taken by N&dir Shah, ii. 69* 

Cannouge, city of, taken by Mahmood, i.‘328; 
situation of, 328, n. ; supposed to be the ancient 
Palibothra, ib. 

Caramania, province of, ii. 24. 

Cardicias, the name of Kershasp, according to 
Moses of Choronc, i. 30, n., 220, n. 

Canluclii, the modern Kurd, i. 245. 

Carduchia, the modern Kurdistan, i. 105. 

Carmaiiia, the modern Kerman, i. 113, n. 

Carriages, wheeled, none in Persia, ii. 557 • 

Carthage, i. 396» n. 

Carus conquers Mesopotamia, i. 102; also Ctesi- 
phon, 103 ; his death, i6. ; his reception of the 
ambassador of Raharnm the Second, 103, n. 

Cashmere, conquest of, by Mahmood, i. 327* 

Caspian Sea, i. 2, 3, 21, n. 

(\i8ts, th.c non-cxistenco of, in Persia, i. 206 . 

CalluTinc the First, Ein|)rc8s of Russia, prosecutes 
the plans of her predecessor against Persia, 
ii.;28. 

Catherine ihc Si'cnnd, Empress of Russia, accepts 
the overtures of Ileraclius, and concludes a 
treaty with that prince, ii. 280: recalls her 
forces from Georgia, 282; restores her influ- 
ence in Georgia, 294; the successes of her 
troops in llml province, ib . ; the Peniaiis’ opi- 
nion of her, 296 * 

Caueftskn, district of, ii. 509 , n. 

Caucasus, mount, i. 2. 

Causeway made in Mazendoran by Abbas the 
Great, i. 553. 

Cauzee, or judge, ii. 445. 

Cauzee Noor-bUah, of Shuster, his account of the 
Soofll^'s, ii. 408. 


Cawder Deg, Prince of Kerman, disputes the 
right of his nephew, Malik Shah, i. 364; 
taken, and imprisoned, ib.\ put to death, 
365. 

Cawder, Caliph, i. 321 ; encourages Mahmood in 
spreading the religion of Mahomed, 322. 

Cawder Khan, Prince of Khoten, aids llij Khan in 
his invasion of Khorassan, 323 ; defeated, 324 ; 
pursued across tho Oxus, 325. 

C4zmecn recovered by Abbas the Great, i. 443 . 

Ceylon, island of, i. 14, n. 

Chaab, territory of, described, ii. 136. 

Chack, city of, ceded by Afrasiab to Kai Kaoos, 
i. 39 , n. 

Chaghlai, son of Chenghiz, the* territories he suc- 
ceeds to, i. 420 ; his character and government, 
ib , ; is also called Zagatai, 420, 11 . 

Chaglitai, a tribe, i. 422, n. 

Chalcedon, i. 158. 

Chaldean, their religion folJowcd by the Sabians, 
i. 187. 

Chapow, or predatory incursion, ii. 241, n. 

Chilr-Bftgh, account of the, at Isfahan, i. 552. 

Charilin, Sir John, i. 273, n. 

Charity, enjoined as a duty by Mahomed, the two 
kinds described, ii. 334. 

Chattrapa, the term Satrap derived from it, i. 
271 , n. 

Chcen, given to Siawusb as a dower, i. 40 ; sup- 
posed to mean Chinese Tartary, 40, n. 

Chehel-Minar, said to be built by liomai, i. 69 . 

Chehel-Setoon, or Persepolis, i. 252, n. 

Cliehtl-Setoon, a palace at Isfahan, i. 552. 

Cheiigliiz, i. 15, n. 380; his name is Teinugin, 
409 ; obtains n complete victory over his ene- 
mies, ib.; made a Kbakan, and placed upon 
the throne, 410; assumes the name of Chen- 
ghiz Khan, 411 ; civil ordinances instituted by 
him, ib,; military regulations established by 
him, 413 ; reduces the whole of Tartary, 4l6; 
also China, or Kliatai, 417 ; extent of his doinU 
uions, 41 S; his death, 419; tabic of the kings 
of his family who reigned after Abou Seyd, 
445, II. 
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Chcrigli Aly Khan, vizier to tho'Princc of Shiraz, 
ii. 4i)5. 

Cherku!^ tribe of, i. 514. 

Chess, game of, supposed to have been invented by 
Abodzurg-a-Mibir, i. 150. 

Chin, b 124. 

China, part of, given to Toor, i. 21 ; emperor of, 
taken by lloostum, 46 '; the term applied (0 
Chinese Tartary, 54, n. ; Alexander’s meeting 
wifh the eAiperor of, 77 ; presents made to 
Nousheerwan by the emperor of, 144, n.; sub- 
dued by Chenghiz Khan, 417; character of the 
constitution of its government, 4^5. 

('hinesc Tarlary always confounded with China, 

i. 77. n. 

Chipaul. — SSee Jypaul. 

Choubeen, son of Peeran, i. 51. 

Cliougan, the game of, described, i. 299i n. 
Choutc, a contribution levied by the Marliattas, 

ii. 73 , n. 

Chowal Mogfim, plain of, i. 02; Kinnicr's de- 
scription of, 62 , n, 

Christians, Alp-Arselan’s persecution of them, i. 
35 O; banished the dominions of Ncckoudar, 
427 ; favoured and protected by Saad-u-dowlali, 
429; privileges granted them by Abbas the 
Great, 535 ; the great protection and enrou- 
ragement afforded. them by that monarch, 554; 
toleration enjoyed by them under that moiiarcli, 
559 ; the Persians' idea of their drunkenness, 
ii. 585. 

Christie, Captain, his account of the ruins of 
Seistan, i. 202, n. 

Chnnab, river of, the ancient Acesinas, i. 310. 
Chymistry, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 629* 
Cigala. — Sec Jaghdl-Aghli. 

Cingalese records,!. 14, n. 

Circassia pillaged by Timour, i. 470 . 
Circumcision, rite of, not mentioned in the Koran, 

ii. 339 . 

Citizens of Persia, the conduct of the monarch 
towards them, ii. 430. 

Civilisation, causes which have retarded its pro- 
gress among Maliomedan nations, ii. 622. 

VOL. II. 


Climate of Persia, ii. 504. 

C 9 ins, foreign, current in Persia, ii. 515, 11 . 

Colchos conquered by Nousheerwan, i. 140; re- 
conquered by the Persians, 158. 

Columnia, town of, ii. 4, n. 

Comari Vesaoul, an oflicer in the service of Timour, 
i. 464 , n. 

Commerce of Persia, ii. 528. 

Concubinage, legal, admitted by the Shcahs, ii. 
380 ; how contracted, 591* 

Conradc, Marquess, murder of, i. 394, n. 

Constantine, one of his descendants collects an 
army to attack Persia,!. 108 ; defeats Shahpoor 
the Second, and retreats to his own dominions, 
109 ; agrees to Shalipoor’s propositions, and gives 
up Nisibis, 110. 

Constantine, the church of, i. 157, n* 

Constantins, Emperor, i. 108. 

Contract, the marriage, described, ii. 590. 

CoiiMsh, the Hebrew name for Cyrus, i. 228. 

Corgo, an island, ii. 135. 

Coroultai, a Tartar assembly, i. 410, ii.; ii. 

429. 

Corp.se, the reception and examination of, in the 
grave, ii. 324. 

Cosrocs, the name given by the Romans to the 
monarchs of the Sassaniaii dynasty, i. 229. 

Cossacks, ii. 4. 

Cotton, Sir Dodmore, deputed as envoy to the 
court of Abbas the Great; his reception and 
entertainment, i. 549 ; his proposals arc agreed 
to, 550 ; his death, 551. 

Court, forms and cercmonje.s observed at the Per- 
sian, ii. 554 ; its splendour, 555. 

Crassus defeated in the reign of Orodcs, i. 87, n. 

Criminals, punishment of, ii. 454. 

Cross, the holy, the true one discovered and carried 
to Persia, i. 157* 

Ctesias, a Grecian author, i. 30, n. ; his accc.ss to 
the ancient records of I’ersia, 201 ; his account 
of Cyrus, 221 ; and of his death, 222. 

Ctesiphon taken by the Emperor Trajan, i. 85 ; 
iU situation, 92, n. ; conquered by Crassus, 103 ; 
its ruins, 259* 
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Cullivatioii, terms and mode ol', in IVrsiu, ii. 472. 

Currie, Dr., ii. 534, ii. 

Cutch conquered by Massoud, i. 342. 

Cyaxares, the (ireciaii name for Kai Kaoos, i. 

33, II.; battle between him and the Lydians, 

34, n. ; events of iiis ivign compared with those 
of Kai Kaoos, 218. 

Cymon, his story compared to that of the son of 
Baliiiram the Fifth, i. 122. 

Cyriadis, a pageant elected by Sliahpoor, i. p8, ii. 

Cyropmdia compared to the Iclemachhs of Fenc- 
lon, i. 228, n. 

Cyrus, i. 2, ii. 41, n.; his history, as given by 
Herodotus, 220; as givim by Ctesias, 221 ; as 
given by Xenophon, 222 ; various accounts of 
liis death, a6. ; where bulled, and description of 
his tomb, as given by Aristobulus, 223, n.; his 
history, accoiding to Scripture, 224 ; etymology 
of names assigned to him, 228 ; his history, ac- 
cording to Uichanlson, 230. 

Cyrus, the younger, not noticed by oriental writers, 
i. 241, n. 

D. 

Dabisclima, a Hindoo mjah, t. 33J, n. 

Dabistan, a Persian work, i. 8, 12, 17; the con- 
tents and authenticity of the work considered, 
181 ; Sir W. Jones’s account of it, i6., ii. 

Daghda, the mother of Zoroaster, i. 193* 

D&ghcstun, province of, ii. 4. 

Dalai Lama, chief priest of the Tartars, i. 410. 

Dalgurouki, Prince, ii. 29* 

Dalmatia ravaged by Batou Khan, i. 419* 

DAmghdn, town of, ii. 35 ; the ancient Hccatom- 
pylos, 137i n. 

Dancing girls, ii. 587* 

Daniel, the book of, i. 2, n. 

Daniel, the prophet, foretells the success of Cyrus, 
i. 224 ; description of his tomb, 256, 

Daood, leader of the Tartar tribe of Scljookce, 
i. 342 ; is the brother of Toghrul Be]^353. 

Daood, son of Mahmood, i. 374. 

Dara, a royal title, i. 224. 

Dara, city of, built by the Romans, i. 135; its 


situatibn and description, as given by Gibbon, 
135, n. ; its conquest by Nouslicerwan, 14 I ; 
surrendered to the Romans, 156; subdued by 
the Persians, 157* * ' , 

Darab the First, his birth, i. 68 ; is givon'over to 
be put to death, ib, ; is miraculously preserved, 
ix'cognizcd by his mother, and placed on the 
throne, 69; his war with Philip of Macedon, 
ib, ; marries the daughter of that monarch, and 
compels him to become his tribufary, ib, ; js the 
Darius Nothus of the Greeks, 69 , n. ; is the 
founder of the City of Darabjird, 70 ; coincidence 
of his history with that of Darius Nothus, 241 ; 
his intercourse and alliance with Philip, a fable, 
241, 11 . 

Darab the Second, the Darius Codomanus of 
the Greeks, his war with Alexander, i. JO; 
bis action with that monarch, 7 1 ; his death, 
72 ; his dying request to Alexander, ib, ; ho- 
nours paid to his corpse, 73 ; is the last prince 
of the Kaianian dynasty, ib, ; his identity with 
the Darius Codomanus of the Greeks, 242. 

Darabjird, town of, by whom founded, i. 70 ; 
Iiootf Aly Khan lays siege to it, ii. 194. 

Daric, a gold coin, i. 57, n. 

Darius Codomanus. — See Darab the Second. 

Darius llystaspcs, is the Gusbtasp of Persian wri- 
ters, i. 57 , n. ; gold first coined in Persia by 
him, ib, ; reasons for supposing his reign to be 
included in that of Gusbtasp, 234; amount, 
and mode of collecting the revenue, first fixed 
by him, 266 . 

Darius Nothus. — See Darab the First. 

Darogah, lieutenant of police, ii. 455. 

Davey, major, his translation of Timour’s Insti- 
tutes, i. 451, n. 

David, a descendant of his is ruler of Jerusalem, 
i. 55 ; the Aflfghans trace their descent to, 597* 

David, the son-in-law of Hcniclius, ii. 213, n. 

Daud, Governor of Mooltan, taken prisoner by 
Mahmood, i. 327* 

Dauphin of France, his message to Henry the 
Fifth compared with those of Alexander and 
Darab the Second, 1 . 7 1 1 n. 
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Dawaika^ i. 334, n. 

Day-ming, Emperor of China, i. 413, n. 

Death, the punishment of, ii. 449* 

Debt, its payme^nt by the heir deemed a sacred 
duty, ii. 374 , n.; how recovered among the 
wandering tribes, 460. 

Debtors, severity of the Mahomedan law towards, 
ii. 447 , n. ; how treated among the wandering 
tribes, 460. 

Deen, or religion, ii. 322. 

Deenar, a nominal coin, its value, ii. 475, n. — Sec 
Dinaar. ' 

Decnawar, L 203, n. 

Deer, one of the animals of Persia, ii. 518 ; mode 
of hunting them, 551, n. 

Deev, their wars with Kaiomurs, i. 13 ; derivation 
of the word, 13, 11 .; their idolatry, 188. 

Deev-bund, Tahamurs so called, i. 14. 

.Deev-Sutfeed, his aid solicited by the King of 
Mazenderan, i. 34 ; is killed by Ruostuin, 35. 

Du CiuigA's, i. 341, 350, n. 

Deisbestan, distiict of, i. 392, n. 

Delavur, chief of the tribe of Taimni, ii. 94, n. 

Delhi, city of, i. 293, n.; taken by Timour, 471 ; 
N5dir bhali enters it, ii. 82 ; the inhabitants rise 
upon the Persians, f5. ; a general massacre, 83. 

Derbund, city of, taken by the Russians, ii. 5; 
description of, 5, n. i taken by /uboff, 294. 

Dereah, the capital of the province of Nujuddec, 
ii. 378, n. 

Deri, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 
i. 202, n. ; supposed to have been the court 
dialect, 203, n. 

Derveish Musjeed, a celebrated penman, ii. 582, n. 

Derveish SulTer, of Shiraz, ii. 553, n. 

Desert, Salt,* description of, i.' 3 ; that of Seis- 
tan, ii. 511, n. 

Desful, plain and town of, i. 255. 

Desmookee, a contribution levied by the Mar- 
hattas, ii. 73, n. 

Despina, the wifeof Uzun llussun, and daughter 
of Calo Joannes, i. 498, n. 

De Thou, president, i. 189> n. 

Devil, how considered by the Mabomedans, ii. 323. 


Dcudroog, dreadful nicans Tesortod to by the 
jajah of, i. 318. 

Dewan Reggee, chief of the council, ii. 447, n. ; 

his duties in the ruign of the Suffaveans, 452. 
Dewan, village of, i. 379> 

Dhaung, village of, ii. 509, n. 

Dheri, a SoofTec sect, ii. 390 ; their belief, 391 . 
Dliouiacnaf. — Sec Zoolactaf. 

Dialama. — See Dileince. 

Diarbekir, i. 191 ; conquered by Abbas the Great, 
541. ‘ 

Diattce, one of the stages of Soofieeism, ii. 412, n. 
Dido, her taking of Carthage compared to lluisuii 
Subab's taking Allahainout, i. 396 . 

Dijoces, the Kai Kobad of the Persians, i. 31, n., 
212, n. ; reasons for supposing him to be the. 
Arphaxad of the lk)ok of J udith, 2 17, n. ; 220, n» 
Dilein, village of, i. 103. 

Dilemce, family of, their contest with Kulipb, 

i. 290 , 11.; acknowledge the supremacy of the 
caliphs, 292; e.xlent of their dominions, t5.; 
their descent, 303 ; their power limited to Pars, 
Kerman, and Irnk-Arab, 310; its last prince, 
i5.; general coincidence of oriental writers in 
their history, 310, 11 . 

Dil Ooosh4, a garden in the vicinity of Shiraz, 

ii. 176 , 11. 

Dil Kusha, a Persian work, i. 431 , 11. 

Dill5k, or barlxT, i. 521. 

Dinaar, a coin, its value, i. 295, n. 

Dinglcy, Mr., the partner of Jonas Hanway, i. 
593 , n. 

Diocletian, Emperor, i. 103, n. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account of the death of 
Darab the Second, compared to those given by 
Persian authors, i. 72, n. ; 235. 

Dirhem, a coin, i, 145, n. ; its value, 296 , n. 
Dirhcin-cbn-Nasscr, is seized by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 
and sent prisoner to Ragdad, i. 280. 

Diseases, the Persians* classification of,ii. 53 1 ; singu- 
lar remedy for, among the wandering tribes, 5.33. 
Divorce, formi of, ii. 592 ; amongrthe wandering 
tribes, 610 . 

Diu, town of, taken by Mahinood, i. 336, n. 
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Dubais, an Arabian chief, *i. 3/4. 

Dogs, of Pmiu, ii. 5 1 7- 

Dolky, village of, ii. 666, n. 

Doorance, an AlTgbnn tribe, i. 59!)} 

Doosbak, ruins of, described, i. 26'2, n. ; ii. 238, n. 

Doulnt Row .Sciiidiuli, a Marhatta cliieftaiii, ii. 
30ff. 

Douive Doornn. — See A limed Shah Affghan. 

Doutoinnan, son of Bouka Khan, i. 450, ii. 

Dow, i. 318, n. 

Dower, importance of the marriagcj in Persia, 

ii. 590 . 

Dress, of the kings of Persia, ii. 558 ; of the inha- 
bitants, 594 . 

Dromedary, of Arabia, i. l()S, n. 

Dryden, his talc of Cymon and Iphigcniu com- 
pared to that of the sun of Baharam the Pifth, 
i. 122. 

Duab, a province in India, i. 328. 

I)u-bcc, Joan, i. 480, n. 

Dufter Khanah, Chamber of Records, ii. 437. 

Duklimuh, the Pchlivi name fur a vault, i. 59« n* 

Dukiki, the poet, the collected remains of the an- 
cient records of Persia are given to him to In* 
formed into an epic poem, i. 201 ; composes a 
thousand stanaas, and is assassinated, s5. 

Dumbilloo, province of, ii. 499} n. 

Dura, treaty of, i. 110,n. 

Durufsh-c-K5wiince, taken and sent to the Caliph 
Omar, i. 20, n. ; its capture undoubtd, 30, n. ; 
taken by Isfundear, 6'4; captured by the Aror 
bians, 174; its richness and size, 174, u.; its 
long continuance as a standard, a proof of the 
early part of the History of Persia, 212. 

Dussatcer, a Pchlivi work, i. 8, n. ; referred to by 
the author of the Uabistan, and that of tlic 
Burhan Kuttah, 183 ; its supposed author, and 
character of the work, i5. 

Diistajird, city of, i. 16'0. 

Dustoor, priest of the Guebers, i. 183, n. ; 195. 

Dutch, factory at Gombroon, i. 544;'*conduct of, 
in tlie reign of Kurieem Khan, ii. 144. . 

Duw^nloo, village of; also the name of a Kujur 
tribi*, ii. 262, n. 


Dyke, ilescriplioii) of one in the vicinity of Shus, 

i. 25 i; that called Bund Ameer, 280. 

E. 

Ebn-Arahsbah, the Arabian author of th( Life of 
Timoiir, i. 475. 

Kbii-Kdris-ui-Sliaifei, the name of the Imauni 
Shaflei, ii. 354, n. 

Ebn Ilanbal, the name of the Imaum Hanhnl, 

ii. 355, n. , 

Ebn Saoud, Prince of Dercali, ii. 378, n. * 
'Ebn-ul-Kerum, the author of the schism of the 
Keramites, ii. 357* 

Eebatuna. — See llamadan. 

FiClipsi', that foretold by Thales of Miletus, i. 34 ; 
its. account corroborated with that of Persian 
authors, 219 * 

Kdissa, subdued by the Persians, i. 157* 

Edris, or Enoch, the number of volumes of the 
Scriptures given to him, ii. 323. 

Education, of the royal princes in Persia, ii. 5i4 ; 
of the higher ranks, 570; of the inhabitants in 
general, 584. 

Eed-e-Nourozc. — See Nouroze. 

Eed-ul-Fitr, the festival after abstinence, ii. 339. 
l'^1-ul-(7hiiddecr, a feast kept by tiic Shcahs, 
ii. 348, 11 . 

Eed-id-Koorban, the feast of sacrifice, ii. 339> 

Eel, or tribe, i. 502, n. 

Iselliiits, or wandering tribes, their condition, i. 
36!); ii. 187, n. 

l*k*l-Khannoe, tliu name given to the astronomical 
tables composed by Nasser-u-deen, i. 425. 

Ecran, the derivation of the word, i. 21, n. ; 258, n. 
Eernntchie, title bestowed on the Kings of Persia 
by the Khakan of Tartary, i. 433.' 

Ecrdimgy Nevian^ son of Kagioulai Nevian, i. 
450, 11 . 

Ecron, in Hebrew a mountain, i. 21, n. 

Egypt, king of, taken by Roostum, i. 36; con- 
quered by the Persians, 158 ; great part of it 
subdued by Malik Shah, 365t 
Elburz, mountain of, i. 25 ; situation of, 25, n. 
Eldoze, i. 347* 
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Elephants, once ubouiuled in Majtcnderan, i. 35, n. ; 
the Emperor of China represented as riding on 
one, 46 , n. ; cannot al present be numbered 
among the animals of Persia, ii. 515. 

Elias, Moses* journey with him, ii. 371, n. 

Elij K’haii, ruler of Eastern Tartary, i. 301 ; adds 
Khaurizm to his possessions, and seizes Abdul 
Malik, 302. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her letter to T&milsp, 
King of Persia, i. 511,n. 

Elljn, an Englishman, aids Nadir Shah in forming 
a navy, ii. 102. 

Elniacin, gn author, i. 357, n. 

Elphinstone, Mr., i. 314, n. 

Emdks, a tribe of Syria, i. 393. 

Kinuun Kooli Khan, Governor of Pars, receives 
orders to i-educc Ormus, i. 540\ 

Emin, Joseph, ii, 213, n. 

Encampments of the wandering tribes, ii. 595. 

Endian, town of, i. 2, n. 

English factory at Gombroon, i. 544; aid the 
Persians in taking the Isi&nd of Ormus, and 
receive promises of future favour, 540'; are 
completely disappointed in their expectations, 
547; their f.iciory removed from Gombroon, 
ii. 1 43 ; establish one at Abusheher, 144. 

Enoch. — See Edris, 

Enzelce, town of, ii. 295* 

Erij, the son of Eciidoon, i. 20 ; is slain, and his 
head cmhiilmed and sent to his father, 22 ; his 
remonstrance to his brothers, 22, n. ; 212, n. 

Erivtiii, invested by the army of Abbas the Great, 
J. 53S : taken by Sdin Mcerza, 5/3 ; situation 
of, 5/3, n.; submits to the Turks, ii. 22; in- 
vested by Nfttlir Shah, 60 ; submits to him, O'l. 

Ertang, a work written by Mani, i. 100 . 

Erzcrooni, i. 531. 

Esdras, book of, i. 2, n. 

Espendermad, the angel of earth, his spi^cch (0 
Zoroaster, i. 196 '. 

Essex, Karl of, i. 531. 

Esther, her marriage witli Buhraan, i. 238, n.; 
buried at llatnadan, i 6 .; description of her 
tomb, and the inscription upon it, 2 b' 0 . . 


Ethics, the Persians' knowledge in, ii. 539* 

Etymauder. — Sec llcrrmund. 

Eudocia, Empress, i. 357. 

Eunuchs, their influence over the monarchs during 
the reign of the Sufliiveaiis, ii. 437; always 
treated with attention and deference, 438, n. 

. Euphrates, river, i. 2, 5. 

Eusebius, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210 , n. 

Eusinc Sea, i. 140. 

Eym5ck, the father of Kurreem Khan, Zund, ii. 
* 117 ,n.* 

Eyn-uUliikmut, a work written by Beggcc J5n, 
ii. 245, n. 

Ezekiel, his prophecy of Gog and his people, i. ] 24, n. 

Ezuddeen MuzufTcr, also called Sherreer, proposer 
of the paper currency to Kai Khatou, i. 431, n. 

F. 

Paganish. -"See Klioosh Nimz. 

I'alircnbeit, i. 4, 5, n. 

Fuik, or Futtack, one of the lieutenants of the 
Caliph Mocktadir, i. 298, n. 

Faik, one of the nobles of Ameer Noah the Second, 
i. 300, n. 

Fakhr lluzce, the Imauro of Rlie, i. 403. 

Fakhr-u-doulah, ruler of Pars and Irak, i. 
301, n.; 308, n.; receives protection from 
Kaboos, 311. 

Falsehood of the Persians, proverbial, ii. 6'31. 

Faquir, the Mahomedan, ii. 1(), 

Pars, province of, i. 1, n., 2 ; conquered by Babek, 
90 ; taken by Ardishcer Bubigan, 91 ; subdued 
by Vacoob-ben-Leis, 282 ; granted to Ameer, 
285 ; is under (he rule of the Dilemees, 292 ; 
taken by Aly Biiyali, 303 ; rule of the Atta- 
begs, 385 ; is under the rule of the dynasty of 
liluzuffer, 447 ; taken by 'Pimour, t5. ; submits 
to Timour, 4 () 2 ; conquered by Jehan Shab, 
491 ; usurped by Yakoob Khan, 525 ; is under 
the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 203 ; cli- 
mate of, 506 ; soil and productions, 507- 

Farsee, the modern language of l\:rsia, i. 202, n. 

Faryab, lauds witli certain water, ii. 475, n* 
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Fasting, enjoined by Mahomed, ii. 322 ; its obli- 
gation, 335. 

Fatiinah, the daughter of Mahomed the Prophbt, 
i. 322 : her marriage with Aly, ii. 348. 

Fattack. — See Faik. 

Fazrlan-shuban-Karrah, son of Sulghour, i. 38(). 

Fedavee, a sect, i. 394, n. ; extirpated by Timoup 
from the north-western provinces of Persia, 46'2. 

Fenclon, his Tclemachus compared to the Cyro- 
p:edia, i. 228. 

Ferakh Iloormuz, falls in love with Azem-dokht, 
i. 1()4; is murdered, his death revenged) ib. 

Feramurz, son of Roostum, defeats Soorkhe, i. 42 ; 
overthrown by Pcclsoom, 42, n.; the domi- 
nions of Afrasiab committed to his charge^, 43 ; 
sent on an expedition to llindostan, 50; op- 
poses Rahman in his invasion of Seistan, by. 

Fcr4sh, the occupation of a, ii. 299, 

Fcr4shhli-c-(ihuz7ub, executioners, ii. 484. 

Ferdosi, the poet, i. 12, n.; celebrates the stages 
of Roostum, 35, n. ; completes the Shah Na- 
mah, 202; his description of the four classes 
established by Jcmshced, 206', n. ; makes no men- 
tion of a hero or king of any nation except 
Iran and Turan, 213 : the general character of 
his composition, 214; his writings exclusively 
taken from Pchlivi, 244 ; spurns the olfcrs 
made him by Mahmood of (riiizni for com- 
pleting the Shah Namah, 340 ; beauty of his 
epic poem, ii. 539* 

Fcrdosiikn, a Sooftcc sect, ii. 396, n. 

Fereid-u-deen, a poet, i. 375, ii. 

Ferghanah, the native province of the Kmperor 
.Baber, i. 141 ; description of, 293, n. ; is in the 
possession of Bograh Khan, 300, n. ; ii. 72. 

Fergusson, i. 245, n. 

Ferhad, the lover of Shercen, i. l6l ; the sculpture 
at Beysittoon ascribed to him, l6l, ii. ; manner 
of his death, l 62 , n. 

Ferhad Khan, a general of Abbas the (Ireat, is 
put to death, i. 528. 

Ferhad Yezdance, the father of Ferzana Baharain, 
i. 192 , n. ; 

Ferhung Jehanghercc, a Persian work, i. 36, n. 


Feribiirz^ son of Jvai Kaoos, i. 43 ; his unsuccess- 
ful attack on a castle of the Deeves, 44, n. ; 
defeated by Peeraii Wisa, 46; opposed by Gul- 
baud, 51, D. 

Feriduun, is raised to the throne, i. 19 ;,his de- 
scent, ib, ; Joins K'aukli, 16 . ; takes Zohauk, and 
puts him to a painful death, 20 ; converts the 
apron of Kdwfth into the standard of Persia, 
20 , n. ; divides his dominions among his ihne 
sons, 21 ; their discontent, ib, ; his affliction bii 
the death of Erij, 22 ; his death, 24 ; rclisons 
for supposing him to be the Aibaces of the 
Greeks, 210 ; takes Zohauk in Jci‘usuleiu, 211 ; 
the divisions in his family throw his kingdom 
into disorder, 212 ; his war with the Scythians, 
ib, ; the dilTorent names under which his reign 
is described, 220 , n. 

Feringees, the daughter of Afrasiah, her marriage, 

i. 40 ; her execution prevented, 41 ; gives birth 
to Kai Kiioosroo, ib. 

Feiishta, his account of the cuusc of the victory 
gained by Suhuctageen over Jypaul, i. 317; his 
description of the ditrerciU degrees of the booflee.';, 

ii. 412, n. 

Fen)khznd, the son of Khoobroo Purveex, i. l 65 . 
Ferood, the brother of Kai Khoobroo, falls in an 
attempt to defend his castle, i. 45. 

Feroohul is opposed by Zenkula, i. 51, n, 
Ferouzdh, btone, where found/ ii. 220, 11 . 
Fermhabad, city of, i. 5 

Ferraliilbiid, a fortilied place, taken by Mahmood, 

i. 629 . 

Ferram, duke of, i. 531. 

Ferzana Ikharam, author of the Shaberistan, i. 
192. n. 

Festivals, those ordained by Mahomed \hc Prophet, 

ii. 339 . 

Fetw&h, a religious decree, i. 604, n. 

Fevers, practice of cold immersion for, ii, 534, n. 
Feuds, those of the wandering tribes, ii. 461 ; re- 
markable instance of, 46l, n. 

Fiiikut, town of, now called Shamer Khia, i. 

293 , D. 

Fiiaoon, a preparation made of opium, &c.i. 517, n. 
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FirCi the worship of, first introduced, i. 185. 

Firouaian, placed in command of the army of 
Yeadijird, i. 175 ; attacked, defeated, and slain, 
177. . 

Firoic, iiucccssor of Narsi, i. 85 ; probably the 
Pacorus uf the Grei'ks, 85, n. 

Firoze, son of Vezdijird the Second, advances with 
an army against his brother lloormuz, i. 125; 
seeks the aich of the King of Tartary, 126* ; 
obtains a victory, and dethrones lloormuz, 127 ; 
is the Poroses of the Grec'ks, t5. ; invades Tar- 
tary, 128! is deceived by the artifice of a 
Tartar chief, an'd the consequent sufferings of 
his army, ib , ; solicits peace, and is permitted 
to return to his kingdom, 129; advances again 
into Tartary, but is attacked and slain, 130; 
the title ofMurdanah added to his name, 130, n. 

Firoze hlurdanah. — See Firozc, son of Yezdijird 
the Second. 

Firoze Shah Zciven Kfillfih, son of Syud hlaho* 
mod, i. 495 , n. 

Folard, supposes the Greeks to have borrowed 
the art uf mining from the casteni nations, 

i. 468, n. 

Fotheringham, lieutenant, murder of, ii. 604. 

Fox, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Frederick, Captain, i.,463, n. 

Friday, appointed by Mahomed for public prayers, 

ii. 338 ; Various causes assigned for it, ib. 

Fruit, the tax upon, ii. 475 ; the price of, 528. 

Furrdh, fort of, reduced by Nddir Shah, ii. 51. 

Fursukh, i. 526, n. 

Futteh, the vizier of the Caliph Mutawukel, i. 
280, n. 

Futteh Aly, son of Heddyet Khan, Governor of 
llcsht, ii. 461 , n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, minister of Shah Sultan Hus- 
sein, his cruel fate, i.6l7, n, 

Futteh Aly Khan, chief of the Kujiir trilx: of 
Ash&kdbdsh, gives his support to Tdmdsp 
Mcerza, ii. 27; put to death, 34, II 6 , n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, of the tribe of Affshdr, is de- 
feated by Kurreem Khan, and csca;K‘S to 
Oormia, ii. 133; throws himself on the gene- 


rosity of Kurreem Khan, and rcccivcar his par- 
don, 134. 

Futteh Aly Shah, the reigning Monarch of Persia, 
i. 443, n. i Ago. Mahomed Khan’s conduct to- 
wards him, ii. 303 ; succeeds to the throne, 
'314; establishes his power over the greatest 
part of Khorassan, 315; Georgia alienated 
from his kingdom, t6.; his court visited by 
European ambassadors, ib. ; his connexion with 
thff Rritish govcrnmcnit, 3l6; character of his, 
reign,31S ; bis letter to the Mooshtdbed of Kcr- 
manshah, 422, n. ; reputed a good scholar, 
547 , n. 

Futteh Khan, an Aflghan chief, i. 599, n. 

Fydz Aly, a Sooflec teacher, ii. 418, n. 

Fylce, tribe of, i. 463 ; ii. 137, 465. 

G. 

Gabriel, angel, delivers a message to Jy-Afiram, 

i. 10; how considered by the Maliumedans, 

ii. .322. 

Galen, called Galcnous, authority of in Persia, 
ii. 530. 

Galenous. — See Galen. 

Galerius, Em|)eror, defeated by Narsi, i. 104; de- 
feats the Persians, and compels Narsi to make 
great cessions, 105. 

Galilee, i 157, n. 

Gambling, forbidden by Mahomed the Prophet, 

ii. 337 . 

(vaiiges, river, i. 328, n. 

Gaur, corruption of the word Guebrr, i. 200. 

Gce\e, a Persian chief, overthrown by Pcclsoom, 
i. 42, n.; travels all over China, and after 
defeating numerous armies, discovers Kai 
Khoosroo, whom he escorts to his grandfather, 
43; is opposed by Gixirooz, 51, n. ; accom- 
panies Kai Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem- 
pest, 54. 

GehVooin, opposed by Bawta, i. 51, n. 

Gems, ii. 615.' 

Geography, the Persians' ignorance of, ii. 537. 

Georgia, i. 4; invaded by Toghrul Beg, 354; 
invaded by Alp-Arsclan, 356; overrun by 
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Tiinour, 470; conquered by Jclian Shah, 491 ; 
subdued by T&mi^sp, 510 ; conquered by Abbas 
the Great, 541 ; taken by the Turks, ii. 21 ; 
is under the Prince llcraclius, 116'; description 
and condition of the province at the accession 
of Ago Mahoin(*d Khan, 212 ; becomes a tribu- 
tary to Russia, 279 ; the Russian troops are 
recalled from it, 293; Russia again establishes 
her power over it, 294; the Russian army is 
recalled, 296 ; becomes a province of Ryssia, 
315. 

Georgievsk, town of, ii. 293. 

Geroon, an Arabian inhabitant of Ormus, i. 545. 

Getae, tribe of, i. 124. 

Ghaib, lost or concealed, i. 54, n. ; ii. 428, n. 

Gliazan Khan, son of Arghoun, dethrones and slays 
his unde, Raidu Khan, i. 436 ; is olcctc*d king, 
f5 . ; the laws or edicts* instituted by him, 437 $ 
his wars with the Sultans of Egypt, 438 ; con- 
version of himself and army to the hlahomedan 
faith, 439: throws off his allegiance to the 
Khakans of Tartary, t6. ; his conduct to the 
Christians, 440; his death, f5.: his character, 
441. 

Ghizee.— See Sultan Hussein Mcerza. 

Ghenus-u-deen, ruler of Khorassan, submits to 
Timour, i. 459* 

Ghilan, province of, i. 139; conquered by Keah, 
402 : taken by the Russians, ii. 21 ; declared 
independent, under IledAyct Khan, II 6 ; sub- 
mits to Kurreem Khan, 133 ;* is under the rule 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203 ; its climate, 510 ; 
silk cultivated in, i5. 

Ghilan Shah, sou of Manucheher, i. 312, n. 

Ghilichi, a Turkish tribe, ii. 231, n. 

Ghiljee, an Affghan tribe, i. 598 ; measures adopt- 
ed by the Persian government to cheek their 
insurrections, 601 . 

Gliihlikcc, tribe of, their usage of accustoming 
children to pain, ii. 602 . 4 

Ghizni, becomes the capital of a princi|)ality, ' 
j. 314 ; situation, and present state of, 3l4, n. ; 
improvements made in the reign of Mabmood, 
330; taken by a prince of Ghour, 344; aban- 


doned to the fury of the* soldiers of Allah, 345 ; 
table of rooiiarcbs who reigned over it, 347. 

Gholam, a slave, i. 315. 

Gholam-c-Shah, i. 315 ; the king's personal guards, 

ii. 495 . , 

Ghoul, u demon, i. 63, 11 . 

Ghour, its government given to Ruorzoo, i. 50, 
202, n. ; subdued by Mabmood, 327. 

Ghuz, or Uzze, u Turkoman tribu, i. 357, n. ; de- 
feats and takes Sanjar prisoner, 376 . 

'Gibbon, his account of the condition of Persia 
under the Parthian kings, i. 2 U>, iit 

Gillone, Monsieur, ambassadotr from France (0 
the Court of Sulice, the son of Abbas the Se- 
cond, i. 592 . 

Gilshah. — See Kuiomurs. 

Gmcllin, a Russian traveller, his character of Kur- 
rccin Khan, ii. 149» n. 

Gnostics, similarity of their usages and opinions 
to those of the Souffees, ii. 424. 

Goa, Portuguese settlement of, in India, i. 548, n. 

Goat, mountain, ii. 518. 

Gog, i. 80, n. 

Gohud, pro\ ince of, i. 33 1 , n . 

Gombroon, also culled llunder Abbas, i. 529; the 
European factories at, 544; the English factory 
removed from, ii. 143. 

Gomorrah, city of, where said to have been 
situated, ii. 224, n. 

Goodavitch, a Russian general, ii. 293 ; is directed 
to advance into Georgia, 294. 

’ GoolnAblid, village of, i. 620 . 

Goolpiiigaii, town of, ii. 1 1 . 

Goomptee, n\er, i. 331, n. 

Goon4bi\b^d, village of, it. 222, n. 

Goorazrli, opposed to Siamucb, i. 51, n. 

Goorgeen Khan, appointed to the government of 
Candahur, i. 601 ; his severe treatment of the 
Affghans, 602 ; seizes Meer Vais, and sends 
him prisoner to Isfahan, 603; demands the 
daughter of Meer Vais, 606 ; is invited to 
an entertainment, and treacherously murdered, 

607 . 

Goorgeen Khan, son of llcraclius, ii. 213, n.; 
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succeeds bis father, 298 ; ado])ts mcauires to 
repel the invasion of the Persians, ib, 

Goorgeen, a celebrated Pehlvan, his treachery to- 
wards Beejun, i. 47, n. ; is opposed by Ando- 
rcmaiH 51, n.; also called Goorgeen Mcel^d, 
829, n* ; an account of him and his descend- 
ants, ib. 

Goorooz, the murderer of Siawush, opposed to 
Gudur/, i. 5l,n. 

Goorz^ the mace, i. 52. 

Goostahem, the sou of Nouzer, i. 30, n.; accom- 
panies Kai Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem-* 
l)est, 54. 

Gospel, given to Christ, ii. 323, n. 

Government, ancient form of, in Persia, i. 265 ; 
administration of the modern, ii. 427 — 303. 

Governors, of cities, &c., their character and con- 
dition, ii. 6'28. 

Govvea, Anthony de, i. 521, n. 

Gour, a wild ass, i. 1 16'. 

Gour Khan, Monarch of Kara Khatay, defeats 
Sanjar, i. 375. 

Graham, Captain, his knowledge of the Sooflfecs, 
ii. 386, n. 

Gmnt, Captain, murder of, ii. 604. 

Graves, of the Sheah and Soonce sects, ii. 359, n. 

Gudurz, the father of Geeve, i. 44; defeated by 
Peenin Wisa, 46; appointed to invade Tartary, 
50 ; his combat with Pccran Wisa, 51. 

Gudurz, a prince of the Asbganians, i. 87, n. 

Guebers, i. 8 ; never intermarry with other races, 
274; their condition at Yezd, ii. 426; their 

' numbers, 521. 

Gulbaud, opposed to Feriburz, i. 51, n. 

Gulistaii, a Persian work, i. 20, n. ' 

Gunga, the 'sacred stream of the Hindoos, ii. 
330. 

Gunjah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134 ; taken 
by the Pdchd of Bagdad, ii. 24; invested by 
Nyir Shah, 6o ; submits to him, 6l ; taken 
by Zuboff, 294. 

Gunjud, a small grain, i. 70 . 

G uigan. See Timour. 

Gurmasecr, province of, ii. 123. 
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Guneevas, the brollicr of Afrasiab, becomes en- 
vious of Siawush, 40; whom he persuades his 
brother to murder, 41. 

Gurshasp, the son of Atrut, i. 24, n. 

Gurz-gowesir, Feridooii's mace, i. 19 , n. 

Gushtasp, forms a plot against his father Lohrasp, 

‘ i. 56; flies to the territories of the West, and 
marries the daughter of the emperor of that 
country, ib,; advances with an army against his 
father, by whom he is appointed his successor, 
ai)d crowvied, 57 ; epnverted to the faith of 
Zoroaster, 58; makes war upon Arjusp, 59: 
an action, in which his troops arc victorious, 
60; his country is invaded, and himself de- 
feated, ib . ; sends Isfundear against Arjasp, ib. ; 
his country again invaded by Arjasp, 62 ; de- 
feats the son of the King of Tartary, 63 ; is 
himself routed, and flics to Khorassan, t 6 .; 
seneb Isfundear to reduce Roostiiin and his 
family, 64; his death, 66 ; is the Darius Hys- 
taspes of the Greeks, 66 , n. ; the religion of 
Zoroaster introduced in his reign, 191 , n.; his 
reign conjectured to include both those of Da- 
rius llystaspcs and Xerxes, 234; fixes the 
mode of collecting revenue, 266 . 

Gutarzes, the Baliaram Gudurz of Persian an 
thors, i. 85. 

Guz, a measure, i. 252, n. 

Guzerat, province of, i. 274, 331; becomes a 
tributary to Mahinood of Ghizni, i. 336 . 

Guzangabecn, a sweetmeat, ii. 562, n. 

Gwalior, fort of, i. 331. 

Gypsies, encampments of, ii. 596 , n. 

II. 

Hafiz, the poet, i. 447: a tomb built over his 
remains, ii. 150; his work compared to that of 
Jeilal-u-dccn, 540. 

Ilagar, the mother of fshmacl, i. 168 , n.; ii. 337. 

llaiton, a monk, i. 441, n. 

Hajee, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 573. 

Hajcc Ahmed, ii. 81. 

Hajee Aly Kooii, of Kazeroon, quells a serious 
revolt, ii. 173 ; quits the service of Jaaffer Khan, 
Q 
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173 ; retires to Kazerooni and persuaded to 
yield/ 174; is seized, and thrown into prison, 
ib, ; conspires against JaaflTor Khan, i6. ; joins 
the cause of Loutf Aly Khan, 176; compelled 
to fly to Aga Mahomed Khan, 185, n. 

Ilajec Uaba, ii. 531, ii. 

llajec Horlaijs, the uncle of Timour, flics (o 
Khnrassaii, i. 450; his second flight, and death, 
450, II. 

Ilajec ll^shem, the father of llajec Ibrahim, ii. 
176 , n. ^ c . 

Ilnjcc Ibrahim, it oppointod Kalantor of Fan, ' 
ii. 171 ; raises Loolf Aly Khan to the throne, 
176 ; an account of his early life, ib» ; is in- 
trusted with the civil government of Shiraz, 
179 ; cause of his distrust of liootf Aly Khan, 
180 ; his eldest son taken as an hostage by that 
chief, 18^; resolves upon seizing Shiraz, 183; 
accomplishes his object, 184; his reply to 
Lootf Aly Khan, on his demanding an ex- 
planation of his conduct, 185 ; appeals to the 
troops of that chief, t6.; expels the soldiery 
from Shiraz, 187; writes to Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 188 ; urges that cliief to advance in 
person, 189; Aga Mahomed Khan’s high opi- 
nion of him, 275; his purchase of Meerza 
Shuflec, 305 ; proclaims his allegiance to Tulteh 
Aly Shah, and marches towards the citadel, 
314; presides over every department of the 
state, 436 , n. 

Ilajec ' Mahomed Hussun Khan, minister of the 
financial and revenue departments, ii. 436 ; his 
oflerings to the King on the Nouroze, 478, n. ; 

' his aflfability, 570, n. 

llajec Mcer Mahomed Hussein, MooshtMicd of 
Isfahan, ii. 443, n. 

Hajec Syud Hussein, Mooshtfthed of Kazveen, ii. 
443, n. 

Ilikfiry, tribe of, account of the, ii. 469 , n. 

]lMc4h, aSooflec sect, ii. 390, 11 .; their usages, 

393 . 

Halys, river, its source, i. 2 1 8. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, i. 91 1 said to 
be built by Arphaxad, 217| Qm contains the 


tomb of Esther and Morde'cai, 238, n.; taken 
by Nddir Shah, ii. 51 ; climate of, 508, 524. 
Ham4d-u-dowlah, the title of the prime minister of 
Persia, ii. 435, n. 

Hamaii, the commander of the army of Turaii, 
i. 37 , n. 

Ilamavai, mountain of, i. 46 . 

Hamaver, the expedition against, i. 219 ; is the 
capital of Assyria, 219» n* 
llamavcran, the king of, takes *Kai Kaoos by 
treachery, i. 35 ; compelled to release him, 36 ; 
is generally termed the Sovereign of Arabia, 
and sometimes King of Syria, 36 , t 1 . 

Hamilton, Mr., i. 219 , n. 

Hanbal, fmiuin, ii. 65, n. ; his authority recog- 
nised by the great mass of Mabomedans, 345 ; 
the Shcahs’ accusation of him, 355 ; his de- 
scription of God, t 6 .; his birth, 355, n. 

Haneefa, Imaum, ii. 65, n. ; his authority recog- 
nised by the great mass of Mahoniedans, 345 ; 
the Sheahs' accusation of him, 352 ; his birtli 
and death, 352, n. 

Haneefa-ul-naaman-cbn-Tlianet, the name of the 
Imaum Haneefa, ii. 352. 

Haiisi. — Sec llassi. 

Hallway, Jonas, visits Sari,i. 29p n.; an account 
of him, 593 , n. 

Harums, i. 38; ceremonies observed in them, ii. 
548. 

Hare, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 
llaroun'ul-Uiishccd, Caliph, i. 278 , n. ; ii. 365 . 
llarpagus, the minister of Astyages, i. 221, 226 , 11 . 
Harris's Travels, i. 16 , n. 

Harvest in Persia, ii. 473. 
llashem, nephew of Saad-ben-Wakass, attacks a 
body of troops, and makes them' prisoners, i. 
175 , n. 

Ilassan, the brother of Aly Buyah, receives the 
title of Rukun-ul-doulali, i. 304. 
llassi, or IJaiisi, conquered by Massoud, i. 342, n. 
llaukiin, or chief magistrate, ii. 452 ; nominated 
by the king, 455. 

Hawking, a favourite amusement in Feraiai ii. 
551, 11 . 
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Hflzflra, mountaths ii 3 , n. 

Hazara, pro\incc of, i. 6l4, n. 

llazar Asp, llic son of Abou Taber, becomes the 
independant ruler of L4ristan, i. 393 ; adds tu 
his dcauinioiis, ib,\ invites the tribe of Emfilk 
from Syria, i 6 . 

lliizIirbirA, village of, ii. 1 64, n. 

Ileds^yct Khan, Governor of Resht, revenges the 
murder of his father on the tribe of Shuftcc, 
ii.4jSi],n. ' 

TIedilyet Khan declares himself independant in 
Ghilan, ii. Il 6 . 

lled&yet Kooli Khan, chief of Kerrund, ii. 536, n. 

llcirmund, river of, i. 3 ; the ruins along its banks, 

262 . 

Hejinih, the Maliomrdan ;Era, i. 55 ^ 11 . 

lleldj, a celebrated Sootfec teacher, ii. 390, n.; is 
seized, and empaie<l, 400 , n. 

Heiai-Puz, the title given to Beggec Jin’s cook, 
ii. 250, n. 

Helena, the church of, i. 157i n. 

Hell, the pains of, according to Mahomed, de- 
scribed, ii. 325 ; the Sooffies’ conception of, 404. 

Ilehnund. — See llcirmund. 

llclvicus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semirainis, i. 210, n. 

llennah, a dye, used at marriages, ii. 607 . 

Henry the Fourih of J'rance, i. 1 89f n. ; 439« 

Henry the Fifth of England, ii. 241, n. 

Ilciizal, a bitter melon, i. 7 I, n. 

Heracliiis, Emperor, invades Persia, i. 159: is sup- 
posed to have carried back the true cross, l63. 

Ileraclius, Prince of Georgia, his condition at the 
accession of Kurreem Khan, ii. II 6 ; transfers 
his allegiance to the sovereigns of Russia, 279 ; 
the treaty concluded by him, 2S0, n.; defeated 
by Aga Mahomed Khun, and compelled to take 
refuge in the mountains, 284; his death, 298. 

Herat, tlie ancient lleri, given to Roorzoo, i. 50, 
n.; taken by Yacoob-ben-Leis, 280; its siege 
by the L-sbegs, 507; taken by the Usbegs, 
524; taken by Az4dAlhih, 614; reduced by 
N4dir Shah, ii. 51 ; taken by Ahmed Khan 
Abdillee, 112. 


Herbert, Sir Thomas, i. 549f n*; character of hii 
writings, 551, n. 

Herbood, a Gueber priest, i. 195 . 

Heresies of the Shcahs, ii. 359. 

lleri.— Sec Herat. 

Herm5ne5h, a SoolTec sect, ii. 389* 

Hen>dotus, his account of the ancient religion of 
Persia, i. 191 ; his silenci; of the change that 
had taken place in it, 197 ; the date assigned by 
him to the reign of Semirainis, 210 , n.; his ac- 
count of Cyrus, 220 ; •and of the death of that 
monarch, 222 ; coincidence of his account with 
that of Fertbisi in the history of Cyrus, 226 . 

Hcrowet*, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 
i. 202, II. 

Hiatilla, the modern White Huns, an account of 
them, i. 125. 

Ilieroglyphicks, on blocks of marble, found in tho 
ruins of Shus, i. 2.56, n. 

Hindoos, i. 8, n.; springs held sacred by them, 
54, n. 

llindostan, an expedition sent against, i. 50. 

1 listorics, character of oriental, i. 275 ; ii. 538. 

Historiograplier to the king, ii. 551, n. 

lloekee, a 1'urkish tribe, i. 300, 11 . 

Hog, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Maho- 
med, ii. 585. 

llolkar, a Mahralta chief, i. 335, 11 . 

Holstein, Duke of, i. 5/4, n. 

lloniai surcc'eds her father, Rahman, i. 68 ; gives 
birth to Darab, ib. ; resigns the crown to her 
soil, and retinas, 69 ; is supposed to have built 
Pcrsepolis, i5.; her history reconsidered, 239; 
its approximation to that of Pa ry satis of the 
Greeks, 240. 

Hongvou, Emperor of China, attempts to establish 

- a paper currency, i. 434. 

Iloodvc, the murderer of Ilumza Mcerza, 1. 
521, n. 

I[cM)k4iiiah, men of science, ii. 410. 

Ilooindyoon, Emperor of India, takes shelter at the 
Court of 'Rmusp, i. 508; the treatment lie 
ceives, i6. 

Ilour4m Bchckht, nymplia of Paradise, ii. 339, pi 
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lioormuz, llic succcssoT'of Volas, i. 85; is Arta- 
banus the Fourth of the Romans, 85, o. 

Hoormuz, plains of, i. 91. 

Iloormuz, the llormisdas of the Greeks, circum- 
aUuces attending his birth, i. 99; instance of Us 
fidelity to his father, 100 ; is, the founder of the 
City of Rain-IIoormuz, t5. 

Iloormuz the Second, the throne abdicated in his 
favour, i. 104 ; is llormisdas the Second of the 
Romans, 105; his death, 106*. 

Hoormuz, the son of Yc/dijird the Second, suc- 
ceeds bis father, i. 123; his brother, Firozc, ad- 
vances against him, i6.; dethroned, and put to 
death, 127. 

Iloormuz the Third, llormisdas the Third of the 
Greeks, declared successor to Nuusheerwan, 
i. 150; prosperity of his early reign, ib,; the 
provinces of India and Arabia refuse to pay 
tribute, 151 ; efibrts made by him to expel the 
invasion of the Romans and Tartars, i&, ; de- 
putes Baharam against the Tartars, 152 ; who 
completely defeats them, 153 ; listens to insinua- 
tions against Baharam, and disgraces him, ib, ; 
is confined, and blinded, 154; murdered, 155. 

Hoormuz, the murderer of Khoosroo Purveez, 

i. l6l,ii. 

llormisdas.— See Hoormuz. 

Hormuz, an island. — See Orrous. 

Hormuzd gives Zoroaster the Zend-a-vesta, and the 
saeqed fire, i. 193, 258, n. 

Horse of Arabia, i. l68, n. ; of the Turkoman, ii. 
S41,n.; of Persia, 510'. 

Hostages, treatment of, ii. 466. 

Huurc&h, a Sooflee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Ilourics, damsels of Paradise, ii. 328. 

Houshung, grandson of Kniomurs, i. 13 ; succeeds 
to the throne, 14; invents many useful arts,f6.; 
succeeded by his son, ib, ; first discovers fire, 
and ordains its worship, 185, 204. 

Hubatoo, plain of, i. 5, n. 

HubbeebiAh, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, w 

Hubbeelhc-Ajumce, a principal Scoffee teacher, 

ii. 391s !>• ; Ihc nine sects derived fromi 39Sf n, 

Hubbeeb-ul-Scyur, an author, i. 378. 


Iluft-Khan, the. seven stages of Isfundcar de- 
scribed, i. ()3. 

Ilujcer, son' of Gudurz, opposed to Scherun, i. 
51, n. 

llukcekht, the last stage of the SoofTccs tke at- 
tainment of divine beatitude, ii. 387. . 

Ilulakoo Khan, son of Chenghiz, i. 382; subdues 
Persia, and proceeds to destroy the empire of 
the caliphs, 421 ; captures Bagdad, and puts the 
caliph to death, 422 ; is prevented from return- 
ing to Tartary, and fixes his residence at Ma- 
ragha, 423; encourages arts and sciences, 424 ; 
his death, 425. 

riulecl PAch5 defeated by the Persians, i. 542, n. 

lluloolc5h, a Sooflee sect, ii. 388; the principles 
maintained by them, 389. 

Ilulwan, i. 175 . 

Humanity, one of the stages of the Sooffecs to 
divine attainment, ii. 38(). 

Hummums, baths, ii. SSG. 

Humzah, the uncle of Mahomed the J’rophet, 

ii. 375 . 

llumzd Meerza, son of Mahomed IVfccrza, i. 515 ; 
reduces the rebellious chiefs of liis father's 
army, 521 ; is assassinated, f4.; various accounts 
of his death, ib,, n. 

Ilumz5 Meerza, son of Abbas the Second, i. 583 ; 
tbc chief officers of government determine to 
elevate him to the throne, 584; which is opposed, 
585 ; and abandoned, 587. 

Hungary, i. 41.9. 

Huns, White, an account of them, i. 125. 

Hiirnn, a river, i. 334, n. 

Hussein, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, 11 .; the 
mourning observed for his fate, 305, n. ; perishes 
on the plains of Kcrbelah, 501 ; the day of the 
burial of his head commemorated by the Shcalis, 
ii. 380, n. 

Hussein. — See Allah-u-dcen. 

Hussein succeeds his father, Aweis, and takes the 
title of Jellal-u-dcen, i. 44fi ; his death, ib. 

Hussein, a chief of the Turkomans, i. 489| n. 

Hussein, of Bussorah, appointed to disseminate tbc 
doctrine of the SoofTccs, ii. 394b 
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Hussein Aly, son of Ilcdlyct Khan, Governor of 
Resht, ii. 461, ii. 

Hussein Aly Khan, brulbcr of Kurreem Khan, 
ii. 266 . 

Hussni^ Beg, the companion of Ismail Mcerza, 
i. 517 , n. 

Hussein Beg put to death by Sdin Mcersa, i. 
574 . n. 

Hussein-ben-Zyd Alavee, Governor of Mazcndcran, 
is routed, and cscai)cs to Ghilan, 281. 

Hussein Buzoorg, an immediate descendant of 
Arghoun, takes Bagdad, and founds a dynasty) 

i. 446 ; his death, ib. 

lIussein-cbn-Nosser succeeds Mahomed, the son of 
Keah, i. 402; receives an envoy from Sultan 
Sunjar, ib, ; his character, and death, 403. 
HuSH'in Khan, son of Suduck Khan, imprisoned, 

ii. 156', n. 

Hussein Khan, Affghan, ruler of Candahar, ii. 

67. 

Hussein Khan, Khikee, Governor of Kerman, 
ii. 179 , II- 

Hussein Khan, Kujur, Mehroaiidar to General 
Malcolm, ii. 566, n. 

Hussein Kliaii, Sharoloo, is slain, i. 506. 

Hussein Koochuck, son of Ameer Choubnn, ub- 
. tains power, i. 445 ; is slain, 446. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, brother to the reigning ino- 
narcli, ii. 303 ; his unsuccessful cd'urts to obtain 
the crown, 314. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur, excites a disturbance 
in Ddingh&n, ii. 137 ; stdzed, and put to death, 
ib,; is the father of the reigning monarch, 
137, n. 

llussiin, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, n. ; 
poisoncd'by his wife, 501 ; his fate commemo- 
rated by the Sbeuhs, ii. 3R0. 

Hussun, the eldest son of Aweis, i. 446, n. 

Hussun, Chief of Tukrcct, i. 446. 
liussun Aly, succeeds his father, .Ichan Shah, 
491 ; defeated, made prisoner, and put to 
death, 492. 

Hussun Aly Mcerza, Prince, Governor of Shiraz, 
ii. 495 , n. 


Hussunce, sect of, murders committed by tlicm, 

i. 402. 

HAssnnncali, a work on theology, ii. 365; argu- 
ments used in it to support the Shcah faith, 

366 - 376 . 

Hussun Subnh, i. 369 , n., 394; retires to Rhe, 
395 : proceeds to Syria, i5. ; adopts the tenets of 
the sect of Ismail, ib, ; returns to Persia, ib, ; 
goes to Rhe, 396 ; takes the Fort of Allaha* 
mout, ib, ; a force sent to reduce him, 397 $ ^ 
ceives a timely succour, and makes a successful 
sally, ib,; the religious tenets taught by him, 
398 ; takes Roodbar and other forts, 400; is 
styled Sbaikh-ul-Jubal, 401. 

Htltokli&h‘An, one of the four classes established by 
Jemshced, i. 207 , n. 

Iluzccfah-ebn-Aly Oman, i. 176. 

Hydaspes. — Sec Bchut. 

Hyde, Doctor, his date of the commencement of the 
JelJaleuii iEni, i. 371, n. 

Hyderce, their animosity to the Ncamuttcc, ii. 593. 

Hydcrcc M5h5ls, ii. 177i 

Hyder Meerza, son of T^mUsp, proclaims himself 
king, i. 513; opposed by Ismail, 514; duped 
by Peri-khan Khiknum, 16 . ; massacred, 515. 

Hyder Turrah, son and successor of Beggec Jin, 

ii. 251,315. 

Ilydniotcs. — See Ravcc. 

Ilynatuck, a Syriac word, its derivation, i. 12, 11 . 

Hy phases. — Sec Bceah. 

Ilypocrates, called by the Persians Bocrat, ii. 530. 

Hyrcaiiia, i. 2, n. ; the modem Mazcndcran, 33. 

I lysudrus. — See Sutledgc. 

I. 

Iberia conquered by Noushcerwan, i. 140; Strabo’s 
account of the four classes of people who in- 
habited it, 205, n. ; conquered by Toghrul Beg, 
354. 

Ibrahim, a leader of the army of Aga Mahomed 

. Khan, slain, ii. 190 , n. 

Ibrahitq Khan, ruler of lAr, made captive, and 
ieiit to Abbas the Great, i. 529; his descent, 
and family, 529, n. 
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Ilirahim Klinn, tlic brother of N&dir Shah, ii. $3. 
Ibrahim -Khan deprives his broilier, Aly Kooli 
Khan, of sight, and proclaims himself king) 
ii. 110 ; is slain, 1 * 6 . 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Kurreem Khan, deprived of 
' his virility, ii. 153, n. 

Ibrahim Kliulicel Khan, (lovernor of Shcsh&h, rc^ 
sists the attack of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 287 ; 
the iiihaliitnnts alttmpt to seize him, 298 ; 
escapes to D^lghestan, tb , ; 54S, ti. 

Ibrahim Meerza, son of Sultan llyijer, i. 4p8; 
imprisoned, but makes his escape to Ghilan, 
499 ; dies, ih, 

Ibrahim Nizam, of Hussorah, his disputation with 
lltisbunneah, ii. 3()9-‘376\ 

Ichkl&k, attributes or qualities, ii. 412, n. 

Iconiuin, Seljookee dynasty of, i. 371» n. ; 37.0* 
llburz, ruler of Khuiirizm, Nddir Shah marches 
upon him, ii. 91 ; taken, and put to death, 02. 
Ilij Khan, ruler of 'lartary. i. 322 ; his invasion of 
Khorassan, 323 ; crosses the 0.nu8 with his 
whole army, and is joined by the Prince of 
Khoten, ; defeated, 32^. 

Ilkh&s Meerza, son of Ismail, i. 503, n.; rebels 
against his brother T^lm^sp, 509. 

Illij Giiz, the founder of the Atta-hegs of Ader- 
bijan, bought as a slave, i. 383 ; receives the 
title of Alta<beg, ib. ; is called Illij Giiz, also 
Kyhlekez, 383, n.; obtains the government of 
Adeibijan, 384; Uxoines vizier, and dies, ik, 
Ilm, or science, ii. 429, n. 

Imfth, or fuitli, ii. 322. 

Imaum, sacred character of the title of, ii, 345 ; 

. why bestowed on the Sovendgns of Persia, 427- 
Imauin Kooli, father of N{l<lir Shah, ii. 4(). 

Imaum Kooli, son of N4dir Shah, put to death, 
ii. 109 . 

Imaum Kooli Khan, son of Aly-verdi llog, cruel 
tn^atment of himself and family, i. 57 1 • ^ 

Imnum Kooli Khan, Usbeg, seeks the protection 
of Ahbas the Second, i. 580. 

Imaum Uezft. — Sec Aly Heri. 

India, presents made to Noushcerwan by the fm- 
peror of, i. 14$# n« > tho ancient religion of. 


compared with that of the Persians, 191 ; "Mah- 
moud's religious war upon, 322; invaded by 
'limuur, 471; NAdir Shah sends an embassy 
to, ii. 70 ; a second envoy is sent, who is slain, 
71 ; condition of, at the period of its qpn^uest 
by Nadir, ib,; its invasion by that monarch, 
75 ; the doctrine of the Suotlees most preva* 
lent in, 384. 

Indian Ocean, i. 2, 3. 

Indus, river, i. 2,318. , 

Infanticide, practised in Arabia, i. 173, n. * 

^ifantry, of Persia, described, ii. 499. 

Inlidels, legal to destroy them, according to Ma- 
homed, ii. 320. 

Inhabitants, general character of those of Persia, 
ii. 6‘30; their disregard of truth, 6'31; their 
pruneness to passion, 6*32 ; their Hueiicy of 
language, and freedom of conversation, 6'33. 

ln«-urrection, the right of, claimed by the inhar 
bitants of Kazveen, ii. 6, 

Ipliigenia, i. 122, n. 

Irak, province of, i. 5; conquered by Ardishcer 
Ibibigan, 91 ; includes the greatest part of 
Media, 25(>, n. ; subdued by Ismail Sumanee, 
290 '; subdued by Aly lluyah, 303*; ctmquered 
by Malimood of Gbizni, 338; subdued by 
Toglirul Heg, 353 ; con(|uered by Jelian Shah, 
491 ; taken by Kiirreein Klian,*ii. 128 ; under 
the rule of Aga Mahomed Khun, 203 ; its 
climate, 507. 

Irak-t^.Ajum, i. 109 ; granted to Ameer, 285. 

liak-e-Arab, i. 109 . 

Iran, empire of, the term how used by Europeans, 
i. 1 ; signification of in Pehlivi, 258, n. 

Iraii-docht, the mollior of Krij, i. 21 , n. 

Irij, a descendant of Guorgeen Meelkd, and ruler 
of lAr, takes the name of Jelaludcen, i. 530, u. 

Irtish, river, i. 462. 

Ihoak succeeds his father, Ahustakcen, i. 314. 

Isaak Khan, of the tribe of K5ia Tatar, an account 
of, ii. 226 ; his cbarucler and government, 
227 ; Aga Mahomed Khan’s treatment of, 
228 ; is the most powerful chief in Klioras&an; 
315. 
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Isdcjerti's. — Sec Y cssdij ird. 

Isfahan, city, of, i. 2, n. ; taken by Ardishcer 
Babigan, 9t S is* under the rule of the Dilemeca, 
292 ; under dint of the Samaiiees, 295, n. ; 
surrenders to Timour, 460 ; the massacre of its 
inha'^itants, 46 1 ; its distance from Mushed, 
529f n. ; becomes tlic capital of Abbas the 
Great, and is much improved, 652 ; its situa- 
tion, and description, 621 ; Mahmoud lays siege 
to it, 632; 4lic inhabitants become tumultuous 
through a famine, 637 : tkeir wretched condition, 
64) ; capitulates to Malimood, 6i2 ; massacre 
of its inhabitants, ii. S ; taken by Niidir Shah, 
38; taken by Aly MurdAn Khan, ll6; taken 
by Kurreein Khan, 128; taken by Mahomed 
llussc'in Khan, Kujur, 129; I'epossesscd by 
Kurreein Khan, 131 ; taken by Aga Mahonunl 
Khan, 17 O; its fortifications dismantled, 206; 

^ climate of, 507 ; population of, 519i n- ; magni- 
ficence and splendour of the palaces and gardens 
of, 521. 

Isfahanuk. — Sec Ren-Isfahan. 

Isfundcar, slays the son of Arja^p, i. 60 ; revolts 
against his father^ and is imprisoned, ib»; is 
liberated, defeats Arjasp, and procec'ds towards 
Ituuendeh, 16 . ; enters that city by stratagem, 
6 L ; sends the throne of Arjasp and great IxKity 
to Gushtasp, 62 ; appointed Viceroy of Bulkh, 
t6. ; summoned to Persepolis, and imprisoned, 
ib , ; receives a pardon, and avenges the cause of 
bis father and country, 63; his seven stages 
to Houendeh described, 63, n. ; recovers the 
Durufsh-e-Kawanee, 64; proceeds on an expe- 
dition against Hoostum, 16 .; his combat and 
death, 65 ; is supposed to be the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, 234 ; undoubted proofs of it, 237. 

Isfuiidear Namah, a Persian romance, i. 64. 

Ishaii Miikdoom, the father of IshAn Nukeeb, 
ii. 255, n. 

IshAii Nukeeb, the minister of Beggee Jdn, ii. 255. 

Ishmael, the son of Abraham and llagar, i. lO'S. 

Iskunder Khan, the brother of Zuckee Khan, 
ii. 137i n. 

IslAm, or doctrine, ii. 322. 


Ismail, the. founder of -the Samanian dynasty, 
j. 201, n. ; appointed to usurp Maver-uUNaher, 
287: defeats and takes Arner prisoner, 288; 
sends him to Bagdad, 289 ; his descent, 293 ; 
is sent to Bukharah, 29 1 ; obtains Khaurizm, 
ibr, defeats and takes his brother Ahmed, t5.; 
but reinstates him in his government, 295 ; e»- 
tahlishes his power over several provinces, and 
takes the King of Turkistan prisoner, ib. ; sub- 
dues Rhe, TalxTlstan, Irak, and some provinces 
{/ Tartnfy, 296 ; his death and character, ib, ; 
his discovery of immense jewels, 297. 

Ismail, son of Subuctageen, is unsuccessful in 
confirming his power over the kingdom of his 
father, i. 320, 321. 

Jsinail, the son of Jaaffer Saduck, the sixth Imaum, 
i. 321, n.; 395. 

Ismail, the founder of the Suflavean dynasty, 
shelters the Prince Bsliclezimnan, i. 490, 11. ; is 
the sun of Sultan llyder, 495, 498 ; confined 
in the fort of Istakhr, 499 > makes his escape to 
Ghiinn, ib. ; defeats the ruler of Shirwan, ib, ; 
defeats Yukoob-beg, takes Aderhijan, and 
marches into Irak, 500; vanquishes Sultan 
hloorad, becomes master of Irak, and is ac- 
knowledged Sovereign of Persia, 16 . ; IxTomes 
the adherent of Aly, ib,; lakes advantage of 
the enthusiasm of his disciples, 502 ; completes 
the conquest of Persia, and takes Bagdad, 503 ; 
defeats Shahil)eg Khan, and becomes master of 
Kborassan, ib. ; subdues Bulkh, and returns 
to Koum, 16 . ; repels an invasion made on 
Khorussan, and provides for its future security, 
ib. ; is often called Shytdn Kooli by the Turk- 
ish historians, 503 ; is defeated by Sultan Se- 
lim, 504 ; siilidues Georgia, 505 ; his death 
and character, ib. ; usage of consecrating the 
royal sal)re at his tomb at Ardehil, ii. 288, n. 

Ismail, brother to IlumzA Meeiza, i. 521, n. 

Ismail Beg, the Envoy of Shah Sultan Hussein to 
jhe Court of Petersburgh, ii. 21, n. 

Ismail Khuu defeats his cousin Jaaffer Khan, 

iif 172 . 

Ismail Mcerza, son of TAmdsp, opposes his brotlicr. 
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Hyder Mccrza, i. 514 ; proclaimed king, 515 ; 
directs the massacre of all the princes of the 
blood royal, ib, ; orders Mahomed Meerza and 
all his family to be put to death, 516; which 
is deferred, and their lives saved, ib . ; his death 
and character, ib, 

Isocrates, his account of the number of Xerxes' 
followers, i. 234, ii. 

Israel, one of the children of, given over os an 
hostage, i. 55. 

Israfccl, appointed to sound the trumpet on the day 
of resurrection, ii. 323. 

Tstakhr, or Pcrs(*polis, i. l6 ; is the capital of Ears, 
91, 253. 

It5hcdc5h, a SoofTee sect, ii. 388 ; the principle 
maintained by them, 389* 

lt(lm5d-u-duwlah, the title of Mcerza Zuckec, the 
minister of Abbas the Second, i. 577, n. 

Izz-u-doulab, son of Muaz-ti-doulali^ i. 306. 

J. 

Jaaficr, the commander of a body of Kurds, 
ii. 112. 

Jaaflfer Khan, son of SUduck Khan, ii, 155 ; ap- 
pointed to the government of Isfahan, 162; 
makes terms with Aly Moored Khan, l65; 
revolts, and marches towards the capital, 168; 
arrives at Isfahan, imprisons Banker Khan, 
and deludes Shaikh Vais into his power, l69: 
deprives him of sight, 170; compelled tu 
abandon Isfahan, t6. ; wclcomc<l to Shiraz, ib. ; 
repossesses Isfahan, but is again coinpiUecl to 
abandon it, 171 ; defeated by Ismail Khan, 
and repulsed in an attack on Yezd, 172; his 
character, ib. ; his conduct to Hajcc Aly Kooli, 
173; his death, 175. 

JaafferKhan, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 221, 
258. 

Jaafler Khan, ruler of Nisliapore, attachment of 
his tribe to him, ii. 464, n. 

Jaaficr Khan, Governor of AbusheheE, ii. 566, n. 

Jatfibr Kooli Khan, brother of Aga MahonH*d 
Khan ii. 268; his character, 276; refused 
Che government of Isfahan, and appointed to 


Maze'ndcran, ib , ; prevailed on to come to court, 
and treacherously murdered, 277* 

Jaafler Saduck, the sixth Imaum, i. 321, n. ; 395. 

Jackalls, i. 146; ii. 518. 

Jackson, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Sciniramis, i. 210, n. 

Jadoos, the celebrated battle of the, i. 335, n. 

JilgliM4glili, a Turkish general, also called Cigali, 
his action with Abbas the Great, i. 538. 

Jaghatty, river, i. 424. 

Jalenous, a Persian commander, attacks and de- 
feats Abou Obeyd, i. 17 O. 

Jalk, town of, i. 3. 

J5m, city of, i. 506. 

Jamasp, the minister of GusliUisp, i. 63. 

Jamasp raised to the throne, i. 133 ; forgiven by 
bis brother Kobad, 134. 

Jam-e-Jehan-numai, of jemsheed, i. 48, n. 

James the First, of England, receives an envoy 
from Abbas the Great, and deputes another to 
the court of that monarch, i. 549. 

Jami, the poet, i. 201, n.; his character, and the 
style of his poems, ii. 364, n. 

Jamisiar, the murderer of Darab the Second, 

i. 72,n. 

Jfinbdz, one of the corps of regular infantry, 

ii. 499 , n. 

Janizary, derivation of the word, i. 557, n. 

J4n Mahomed Khan, detached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with a force to Shiraz, is attacked and 
defeated, ii. I 89 . 

Japan, i. 229 , n. 

Japhet, the son of Noah, i. 450, 11 . 

Jats, a Hindoo tribe, i. 337 ; an account of them, 
337, II. 

Jauni Beg Khan, ruler of Kapchack, invades Per- 
sia, i. 440', n. 

Jauiikboo, or council of ciders, of the wandering 
tribes, ii. 459 . 

Jauveedan Kliird, a work 8up])oscd to be written 
by lloushung, i. 14, 11 . 

Jaxartes, river, i. 21, n. ; called by oriental authors 
Sihoon and Khujund, 293, n. ; its course, ib, 

Jehanghcer, Emperor of India, i. 544. 
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Jchanglircr Khan, son of Futlch Aly Khan, AlT- 
shdr, ii. 159, 11. 

.IcliangluTr Khun, Chief of Ncrmanshccr, uHlrs 
hijf support u/ Lootf Aly Khun, ii. IQ5, 

Jehan Ncmali, gaiden uf, ii. :V24, 11. 

Jelian ^hali, son uf Kail Yusuuf, i. 487; con- 
quests iiiacic by him, 4^)1 ; his death, ib,; 
banishes Juncyd fruiii Ardebil, 497. 

Jehan Soiiz. — See Alhih-u-dcen. 

Jrhiin Sultan, Ohief of the tribe of Tukuloo, i.oOO*. 

Jehan '['imour, of the family uf Chenghi:^, i.445, n. 

Jellaleun sera, when cstublislud, i. 371. 

Jellahu-deen. — See Hussein, son of Aweis. 

Jclhil-u-deen, son Of Mahomed, i. 381. 

Jellal-u-deen, King of Khaurismi, i. 385. 

Jcllal-u-deen, the jioet, usually called AfooHah-i^ 
Hoorn, i. 4'J(>; also called Shaikh Jcllal-u-deen. 
ii. 398, n. ; example of his composition, 399» n. ; 
his work compared to that of 1 ladi!, 540. 

Jelhil-ii-deeii Jawullee, son uf .Siilghuiir, i. 386*, 11 . 

JellHl ii-deen Hussein, succeeds his father, Alluh-u- 
deen Mahomed, his ivign, i. 40.). 

Jellal-u-doulu-u-dien. — Iseu Malik 8huh. 

Jel wallah, fort of, i. 175. 

Jelwan, \illage of, i. 287- 

Jeinsheed, succeeds 'rahamurs, i. 16'; is celebrated 
as the founder of IVrsepolis, ib.; lirst disco\irs 
wine, J(), n.; reforms his subjects, and invents 
many useful arts. 17; divides his subjects into 
four classes, and introduces the solar year, ib ; 
proclaims hiniM-lf .-i gt.d, ib, ; Hies before the 
armies of /oliauk, ib , ; marrit a the d.tughler of 
the I’rince of Seistuu, 18; taken by /oiiauk, 
and put to death, <6.; bis history reconsideied, 

205—209. 

Jenkinson. Anthcny, his riception at the Court oi 
T5mdsp, I. 51 1. 

Jerokh, ii\er, i. 9I1 n. 

Jerusuiem, takcMi ami plundered by Uuclit-ul-Na*- 
ser, i. 55: taken by the IVisinns, 157: cap- 
ture desinbed by Cibboii. 157f n. 

Jesters, common at all Asiatic courts, i. 280, 11. ; 
one always attached to the king, ii. 551. 

Jesus, how considered by Muboiiicd, ii. 321. 


Jewels, only worn by th(rjiing, ii. 594. 

Jo\ys, they revolt, and put their ruler to death, 

i. 55; their rek-ase from captivity by Cyrus, 
221 ^; their degraded coiuUtioii in Persia, ii. 425. 

Jin, or spirits, their existence believed hy Muho* 
medans, ii. 323. 

Jirjan, the capital of the Shemghur family, i. 31 1. 

Jizyar, a tax upon infidels, ii. 219. 

Joannes, Calo, King of 'rrehizoiid, i. 498, n. 

Jugliee, ii. 16*. 

John the lldptivt, his dealli revenged, i. S5. 

Jones, bir William, i. 22, n. ; his division of tin* 
ancient history of Persia into three distinct 
periutU, 247, n. 

Jordan, river of, i. 157- 

Jushu.1, the son of Nun, ii. 37 !• u. 

Jove, sacrifice ulTered to, i. I9I. 

Jovian, Emperor, concludes u treaty with bhalipoor 
the Second, j. ] 10, n.‘ 

Joudeali, a Soolfee sect, ii. 392, ii. 

Joudpore, i. 332. 

Joujeo Khan, son of Cheiighi/. Khan, obtains the 
kingdom of Kaprlmck, i. lio. 

Juitd Khan, chief of the tribe of Zeud(»ghluo, 

ii. 26*3, n. 

Jiibal, a mountainous tract, i. 9I} n. 

Jiibreel, the son of Shaikh Suluh, i. 41)5, n. 

Jubroot, power or force, ii. JvSf, 

Judah, i. 161, u. 

Judea, i. 5961 n. 

Judith, i. 21?) n. 

Jiigsoom, destruction of the idol, i. .3^7. 

Jukes, Mr., l)i:> accouiil of the mciii li mpeiiitnre 
ufAhuslnher, ii. 3t).^ ; his eilbits to iniroduu! 
vaccimitiun, .532, 11.; his lem.uks on the piac- 
tici: of cold iinmi r ion for f(■\|.■l^, 5.'} K n. 

Julia, 11 subiirh of tlie ('il^ ul Isiahiiii, foiiiided by 
Abbas the (.neat, i. 5.51 ; its iiro'peiity duiing 
the reign of that imfiuiK.]!, ///. ; aitatked by 
Mahmood, (>29; capilulaii ()3i). 

Ju[fH,iii Alim Ilia, colon) iiunq>laiiledfr(.m,i.55 l,n. 

Juljan.l-.mpiror, bis success and duith liui iiiui- 
Aoned by Pu'siuii liialorians, i. 108, n.; cause 
of tins silence, iiu. 
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Jullalabad, town of| i. 262 ^ n. ; iL 237- 

Jumade^ul-awul, one of the Mahoincdan months, 

i. 565t II. 

Juina(lee-ul>akhur, one of the Mahomedan months, 
i. 29B, n. 

JAro&llee, an Arabian tiibe, ii. 225, n. 

Junikliooroali, a Sonffee sect, ii. 392, n.; 393* 

Jumna, rivn*, i. 328, n. 

Jum')d, the son of Shaikh Ibrahim, i. 495, n. ; 
banished from Ard< bil, 498 ; proceeds to Diar- 
bekir and Shirwan, ib,\ is killed, ih, 

Junydedn, a Sooflfeo sect, ii. 396', n. 

Jupiter, the planet, how reprosented in the Dabis- 
tun, i. 186'. 

Jurreeb, a land measure, ii. 475. 

JurrcTr- lien- Abdullah, advances into Irak, is en- 
countered, and defeated, i. 17 K 

Jiism^lnec Amul, practical worship, ii. .387. n. 

Justice, administered in two distinct modes, ii. 438 ; 
courts and ofliccTs of, 438 — 157 ; how adininis- 
tere*! ainon« the wanderini; tribes, 45/ — 468. 

Justin, Kinpcror, his war with Nousheerwan,!. 141 . 

Justin, an author, i. 245. 

Justinian, his disgraceful |)oaec with Noushcerwan, 
i. 140 ; becomes u tributary, 141. 

Ju/uk, ii. 255, n. 

JumTuh, the country of, seized by Manizen, but 
retaken by Shahpuur, i. 97 ; is the ancient Me- 
soputuiniu, 97iii* ; ceiled tu the Uomans, 105. 

.1 uX'U'deen Sherr,chief of the tribe i lukary, ii. 469, n. 

Jynbad', the last Vrinee of the .lyanians, disappears, 
i. 10, 248, n. 

Jy-ntIVam entreated to assume tlic government, i.9: 
receives a coiiunaiul through the angel (labriel, 
10; establishes a new dynasty, f5., 182, 248, n. 

.lyan, a Persian commiinder, i. 170 . 

Jyanian, a dynasty founded by Jy-atTram, i. 10, 
11 , 11 .; 248, n. 

Jypiiul, defeated by Suburtageen, i. .316; some- 
times called Cliipaul, 316 , 11 .; again defeated, 
and becomes a tributary to Subiictugt'cn, 317 ; 
his warning to Mahmood, respecting liik intole- 
rance, t5.; attacked and defeated, 3 1 8 ; ugain*at- 
tacked and defeated, 322 ; sacriiices his life, 323. 


K. 

Kaboos, of the House of Sbemgliur, his reign and 
character, i. 311 ; his death, 312. 

K&booshaii, district of, ii. 231. ' • 

Kaf, mountain of, i. 80, ri. 

Kugioului Nevian, son of Tomnai Khan, i*. 450, n. 
Kalier Shah.— Sec Rukcn-u-deeii. 

Kaianian dynasty, its founder, i. 31 ; tabic of llic 
kings, with the periods of their reign, according 
to Persian and (Ircciaii authors,' 249* n. • 

^ K{thke, fort of, the moilcni Shcshuli, i. 514. 

Kaidu Khan, son of Doutumiian, i. 450, 11 . 

Kai Kudos, i. 2]>, n.; succeeds Kai Kobad, and 
resolves on the conquest of Mazenderaii, .3.1 ; 
il defeated, 34; himself and his army slriick 
blind, i5. ; taken and confined, ib , ; released 
by lloostum, tA. ; returns to Islahan, 35 ; trea- 
I chcroiisly taken by the King of llnmaveran, 
t’A. ; his coiiiitry iniaded by Afrasiab, lA. ; re- 
leased by Ituoslum, 36; recommences the uar, 
39 ; assembles an army to n'vengc the death of 
his son, 42; the Tartars are ultimately defeated, 
43; liis grandson restored, and proclaimed liis 
successor, lA. ; resigns his crown, 44 ; his reign 
supposed to include those of ('yaxares and 
Astyages, 218; coincidence of events recorded 
in them, tb, ; the different names under which 
his reign is described, 220, *n. 

Kai Khoosrou, his birth, i. 41 ; is made over to a 
shephcrtl, /A. ; the lesson of Peeran M'isa on his 
being presented to Afrasiab, 41 ; result of the 
interview, 42 ; banished beyond the Sc a of 
China, 43 ; restored to his giandfathcr, and 
declared his successor, lA.; is crowned, 41; 
attacks the ('nstle of the Deeves, 44, n. ; collects 
an army to revenge the death of his father, 
and defeats Afrasiab, 46 ; divides the territories 
of that monarch among the leaders of the Per- 
sian army, 47 ; bis conduct toward Roostuiii after 
the release of Beejun, 49 ; a successful battle, 

I iA. ; another engagement, in which the lartars 
I make a retreat, 50 ; is entertained by Roostum 
in his dwelling, tA. ; sends an army to invade 
'l artary, lA.; the chiefs determine to decide 
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the battle hy ton combatants ffoin each army, 
51 ; honours paid hy him to the corpse of 
Pccran Wisa^ 52 ; continues Ins successes, 53 ; 
slays the son of Afrasiab in a single combat, 
ib,^ takes Afrasiab, and orders him to be exe- 
cuted/ i 6 .; resigns his crown, and retires to a 
spring, where he disappears, 54; is supposed to 
be concealc-d, and not dead, ib, ; deemed a pro- 
phet, ib,; the arcount of his death similar to that 
of Cyrus, 223, n.; his history, according to 
eastern authors, reconsideml, 224; coincidence 
of his history with that of Cyrus, 226 ' ; the crown ^ 
given by him to the ruler of lAr, 530. 

Kaik Khan, i. 436 ', n. 

Kai Kobad, the founder of the Kaianian dynasty, 
i. 31 ; his descent, ib, ; Roostum is sent to in\dte 
him to accept the crown, ib. ; proceeds to the 
camp of /al, ib. ; is crowned, 32 ; deputes 
Roostum with an army against Afrasiab, ib . ; 
defeats the Tartars, and concludes a peace, 33 ; 
his death, and character, ib. ; is the Dijoces of 
Grecian writers, 212 , n. ; grounds for this con- 
clusion, 2 1 5 ; concurrence of eastern and western 
writers in the history of Dijoces and Kui Kobad, 
216 ' ; also called Arsh and Arsax'es, 217i 220 , n. 

Kai Kobad, town of, i. 26'2, n. 

Kaindu, Tartar tribe of, practice of lending their 
wives, i. M2. 

Kaiomurs considered <hc tirst king, i. 7 i cnlh'd to 
the throne, 11 ; his descent, 12 ; reclaims his 
subjects from a savage state, 12 ; acknowledged 
by all us tlic founder of the Taishdadian dynasty, 
ib.i his wars with the magicians, and dcatli, 13, 
181 ; is teinicd Gil Shah by all Persian authors, 

Kaket, province of, ii. 20 . 

Kalanter, or principal magistrate, i, 602 ; elected 
by the voice of the people, ii. 456. 

Kalinjur, fort of, i. 330, 

Kalkul, district of, ii. 525, n. 

Kiliucr&n Mcer^ea, son of the Emperor Ruber, i. 508. 

Kangooloo, province of, ii. 4^9, n. 

Kanooxeun, one of ibc four classes established by 
Jemsberd, i. 206 , n. 


Kaoulce, i. 1 17 . 

KajKhack, i. 552 ; also called KhcTser, 352, n. ; 
becomes the kingdom of Joujee Khan, 419 . 

Kara Arsclan,Seljookee prince, of Kerman, i. 36*3, n . 

Karabagh, district of, i. 444, n. 

Karachec. — Si*c Gypsies. 

Karachcc Khan, a gcmcral of Abbas the Great, 
defeats the Turkish army, i. 542 ; refuses to be- 
come the executioner of Suftee Mcerza, 56*1. 

Kara Chniiun, plains of, ii. 133. 

K5r5ddgher, province of, ii. 409, n. 

Kant^in, son of Eerdim^ Neviun, i. 4i0, n. 

Karagoozoloo, tribe of, i. 300, n. 

KAr5 Go/, a horse belonging to Mnincish Khaiu 
ii. 257 . 

Kura-jild, a Persian work, ii. 41 1, n. 

Kara Khatay, kingdom of, i. 375. 

Kara-Koinloo, tribe of, their banner, i, 417, n.; an 
account of, 490 . 

Kura Kornm, the cajntal of the family of Chenglii/, 
i.421, 11 . 

Kani Muliomcd, founder of the tribe of Kara 
Koinloo, i. 490 . 

Kara Osimiii, grandfather of U /.1111 llussun, i. 402 . 

Kara TAlAr, tribe* of, ii. 226 ’, n, 

Kara Vusoot; of the tribe of Kara Koinloo, i. .14(), 
11 . ; Timour makes war upon Iiim, 46'0, 487 ; 
niurns from Egypt, and takes llagdud, 400 ; 
collects an army to attack Slinh Rokh, ib,; 
dies, ib. 

Karegar, son of Karagiin, i. 440, n. 

Kariial, village of, ii. 7 4* 

Kurnaineli, u work by Ardisliecr Rubigan, i. 94 . 

Kariion, a river, i. 2, 5, 254. 

Kars, town of, ii. 21 ; the Cliursa of Ptolemy, 6'0; 
submits to NAdir Shall, 6 'l. 

Kashan, city ot^ comparison of its iompcriiturc 
with that of Kolirood, i. 4 ; surrenders to tlio 
forces of Muhmoud, ii 3; climate of, 500. 

Kubhgar, province of, i. 203| n.; is in the posset- 
hioii of llogruli Khun, 300, 11 .; (ho prince of, 
becomes a tributary to Malik iilmli, 366 ; is 
undiT dm riiluufClmghUii, 420; under Toghluk 
'liinour Khun, 451 ; conqucml by Timour, 450. 
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Kassim Klian Slmfiop slays AgaKum&l, ii.4(}J,n. 

K:il()<)un mariivs (Mislitusp, i. S)(i, 

Kiitiywur, priivincc of, i 3.) I, ii. 

Ksilii/i, oiu' of ihp four clashes ostabliblicd by Jem- 
shml, i. 208 , n. 

Kaufidiin Koli, iniumtain of, ii. .'>25. 

Kaiixiiii, till* si'icntli Imaum, i 3ijj. 

KiV.\ali, tlio blackMuilli, becomes indicvnant of /o- 
liiiuk, i. 1.0; bis apron made the standard of 
IVrsia, 20; his son killed, 2f), 212. 

Kiiyn, district of, an account of it aud its rulers, 
ii. 22 !• ; slate of, at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, 225. 

Ka/eroon, town of, i. .QS. 

Kazee!(M)n( iHi, ii Sonlfee sect, ii. 3<)6, n. 

Kuzxeen, City of, i. :il)7 ; is the capital ofTfiinasp, 
; MU renders to the Ibices of MahinmKl, ii. 3 ; 
the dt'seent of its inlialiitant^, and tlieir claim to 
the pii\ilei;e of Lootee naxar, 6; taken by 
Aliined IVicliii, 29* 

Keah Hiiyoor;; Oineid succeeds Iiis father, TIussun 
Subah, i. 401 ; deputes nn envoy to Jsfaban, 
who is seized, and niurderi'd, i/».; re\en,‘»es the 
death of the envoy, ib.; eonipiers (iliilun, and 
puls the "nvernor to death, 102. 

Keis, an Alf^han. pr<>C(eds to .\rabi:i, and receives 
from Mahomed the Prophet the titles of Abduul 
liiislieed and Malik, i. .i!)7i n. 

Kelat, foitress of, taken by Nadir Shall, ii. dj): 
Nadir Shah makes great improveineiils in it, i)2, 
11 .; takin by llm troops of Add Sliah, loj). 

KemplVr, an author, i. 58S, ii. ; bis account of the 
Moosliiaheds ii« 412, n. 

Kepeck Khan, an uflicer of 'rimoufs army, i. 407. 

Keiaite.s, i. lOj). 

Keramiles, seel of, tlieir luTcsy, ii. 357. 

Keibelah, i. 2S5, 305, .‘jU7 ; recovered by Abbas 
the (ireat, 5 1-3. 

Kerman subdued by Ardislioer Ijiibigan, i. t)l ; is 
tl." ancient ('ariiianiii, 113, n. ; reduced by Va- 
Cixih-beii Leis, 281 ; held bs the Dilemee family, 
290; sululurd by Aly l’u}ali,303; submits to 
Timour, Ui: ; cuii(|uered by Jeliaii Sliub,(t 91 ; 
submits to Muhmuud, 0 ' 18 ; reconquered by 


Lootf Aly Kkan,6l8 ; repels the attack of Mali- 
mood, ()20 ; granted to Nauir Miuli, ii. 50, n.; 
besieged by Loulf Aly Khun, 17.9; taken by 
l^ooif Aly Khan, 1!)5; besieged by Aga Mabo- 
nied Khan, I 96 ’ ; massacre of its inhabitants, 
198 ; state of, at the accession ol Aga .Mahomed 
Kimn, 206*. 

Kermunshuh, town of, i. 91 ; fouiuKd by ljuliaram 
the Fourth, 1 13. 

Kershihp succeeds Zoo, but is deposed as being in- 
competent to the throne, i. 30; is considiVcd the 
« last prince of the Paislidudian dynasty, ib . ; is ihc 
AibiancsofCiiecian uiilei^, 212, n. ; tbedifl'erent 
nanus iiinb r uhicli Id'i r ign is described, 220, n. 

Ke.«.cb. — Si c SliahiT-e-Sub/. 

Kesru, a descendant of .Vrdislieer r>abi‘C, is placed 
on the throne, but deemed unfit to rule, and 
murdered, i. t(i5. 

Ke)d-1 liinlir is, peilinps, the Tusilusof the Cirorks, 

i 70 ', n.; submits to Alexander, 77; his piesent 
to that monarch described, tb. 

Key Kbatou, the brother of Arghoun, his charac- 
ter and goM-rnmeiit, i. 430; is also culled Tshii- 
gaulem, 430, 11 .; paper curivncy e^tahlislud by 
liiin, 431 ; made prisoner, and put to death, 43(>. 

Keyoiik Khan, the son of Octai, i. 421. 

Khadr, or Kliazm, fortress of, i. 97. 

Khuf, town ot, ii. 227* 

Kliakan, 11 title of the monardhs of Tartary, i. 126 ; 
also us.Mimed by Clieiiglii/ Khan, 410. 

ivliulesaii, or goveruinent lands, ii. 471, n. 

Khalifa, the attainment of the dignity of, by the 
Soofees, ii. 395. 

Kiialud, a converted Jew, invites the Afl'ghans to 
embrace llie faith of Mahomed, i. ffX), n. 

Kluimeati, a SiMitfee sect, ii. 392, n. • 

Khitiaili .^humaree, a lax on families, ii. 477, n. 

Klianah-zad, i. 450'. 

Khan I’aligh. — See Cambulii. 

Khun Douruii Khan, vizier to the Emperor of 
India, ii. 73 ; killed, 75, n. 

Kliikrijah, a SoolVee sect, ii. 390, n, 

Khaii'uck, island of, ii. 135 ; situation and descrip- 
lioii of, 145; its prosperity under the Dutch, ib, 
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Kliatai, country of, i. IC-i; subdued by CbengbiK, 
417 ; di'bcripiion of, 41 7i n. ,• 

Kliatooii, i. 5b', ii. 

Khatooii Toorkan intrigues against Nizam-iil- 
Mulk, i. 30*8 ;.crnvvns her son, Mahmoud, 57*2 ; 
marches to Isfahan, ih . ; dies, ib. 

Khatooji 'l'u(»rkun, ihe Sultana of Sanjar, i 37b, ii. 

Kliaioon 'roorkuii, the Sultana ofSiUid the Second, 
her infant son |ilncf'd on the throne, and the rule 
devolved on her, i. 588 ; death of her son, 389; 
her niarriiign, and death, ib. 

Kiiaujah, a title, in Tariary only given to the de- 
scendants ('f the Prophet, or of tlie three first 
caliphs, ii. *24C, n. 

Kiiaujah Aly, sem of Suddir u-deen, i. 4.95; his 
religious character, 490* ; his piigi image to 
.Mecca, 497 ; his death, ib. 

Kluinjah Isaak, a Sooflee sect, ii. 395, ii. 

Kiiaujah I'lloo, a Soutlec teacher, ii. 595, n. 

Kliaujiili /adali, ii. 242. 

Kiiaiiriziii, province of, olitaiiied by Ismail Sii- 
nianee, i. 294; taken by Klij Kh.iii, 5()2; 
greater part of it subdued by A1 |)-Aim‘I:iij, 
30*1 ; con(|ifered by Malik Sliah, 3b5; its ruler 
di feats and slays loglirul the Third, 5/8; ilu 
kingdom uwrtlirown by Chengluz, 380; coii- 
(pU'ivd by Tiniour, 459. 

Kliu/iiu\ii, Arabian tribe of, ii. 22 i. 

Khuzm. — See Khadr. 

Khehit posli, place for the reception of honorary 
dresses, ii. 5()5, n. 

K Inzer. — .See Kapchack. 

Kiiirku, the sacred mantle of the SoofTecs, ii. 592, 
n. ; 594. 

Khisht, \iliage of, ii. 125. 

Khodali-bundah. — Sec Mahomed Mcerzai son of 
'1 amasp. ‘ 

Khodali bundali, called lleza ^Teerza,son of y\bljiis 
the Great, his failur's treatment ol him, i. .00*5. 

Kliodah'buksli, one of the chiefs who attended 
Lootf Aly Kliam, ii. 199, 

Kliodkld5d, a terasli of Aga Mahomed Khan, or- 
deit‘d to be put to death, ii. 299i u.; luuidirs 
his master, 500. 


Khodadiid Khan Afl'ghan, ii. 42. 

Kiiodarnis or Arhaces, i. 21 1. 

Khondemir, an uiiilior, i.‘84, n. 

Kliolasaat-ul-Akhbar, a IVisimi work, i. 297, ii. 

Khomuir, town of, its inhaliitanU levolt agaiusl the 
Aflglians, ii. / • 

Kluioe, city of, submits to the Turks, ii. 22 ; dc* 

* scripiion of, 22, n. 

Khooiii e-(judd(‘er, the place where Mahomed dc* 
eland Aly his succe.ss(>r, ii. 548, n. 

Khuorsheed Kullah, the name by which the Per- 
sians designated Catharine the &>econd of Uus- 
sia, ii. 290. 

Kliuosh Nuaz, also cnlled Taganish, King of Tar- 
tary, espouses the cause of riro/e, i. 120' ; and 
supports him wiili an army, 127 ; retreats on the 
ad\ancc of Tirozis who seeks to destroy his 
power, 128 ; his country saved by the patiioiic 
zt ul of one of bis oflicers, ib , ; liis answer to 
the solicitations of Tiroze fur peace, 1 29 ; repels 
a second invasion of the Pi rsiaiis, 150. 

KluMisnu), the successor of l iroze, his war with tl.e 
Kmperor 'i'riijan, i. 85 ; loses Ctesjphoii, and 
concludes a peace with Adrian, ib , ; recovers hi* 
possessions, K(i. 

Khunsroti, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n, 

Khoosroo, Prince, lai.ti-il to the throne instead of 
Ihiharnm (ioiir, i. 115, n. 

Khoosroo the Second, grandson ofliyraiu, is made 
piisoiier, and slain, i. 3-](i. 

Khoosroo ahad, \illage of, j. 582, n. 

KiicKJsrcM) Ueg Clierkus, appointed Gov''rnur of 
Kri\uii, i. 578, n. 

Khoosroo Kiian, Waly of Georgia, defeats Mcer 
\'ais, invest? Candabur, and ii fuses to accept 
terms of cupilulalion, i. 6lU ; difcuied, and 
slain, 0*1 1. 

Khoosroo Klian, \Vnly of Ardelan, ii. 172; bis 
condition at the accession of .Aga Mabomed 
Khan. 211. 

Khoosioo Purveez, coin struck in his name, i. 

. 151- ; tiles to escape the danger wliieb the coii- 
durt^ot liubarain (jlioubeeii exposes him to, 
t/f , ; hastens to the capital, and engages Uuliarum 
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Choubcon, but is defeated, and flies to the 
Roman territories, 151; receives the aid of the 
Emperor Maurice, and defeats Ikharam Chou- 
been, 155; restori'd to the throne, 156; puts 
two of his uncles to death, ib,; makes war on 
the Romans to avenge the death of Mauria*, ib , ; 
his forces subdue bcvcrai cities, and discover and 
carry the true Cross to Persia, 157: indulges 
himself in luxury and magniflccncc, i5. ; hjs 
kingdom invaded by the Romans, 159; flics 
from Dustajird, and rejects ati ofler of peace, 
l60; is seized, and cast into a dungeon, ib,; his 
death, and character, l6'l, 293 • 

Khorassaii, province of, i. 4, 5; plundered by the 
Monarch of Taitary, 62; laid waste by the 
tribes of Transoxauia, 117; etymology of the 
term, l64, n. 26*2, n.; boasts of many ruins, 
262 ; arrival of Arabian colonies in, 277 : 
granted to Amcr, 285; a new governor ap- 
pointed to, 286; n'conquercd by Amcr, ib,; is 
under the rule of the Samaiiees, 29'^ : its govern- 
ment given to Mahmuod of (Ihizni, 50 1 ; Toghrul 
Reg becomes master of, 355 ; becomes the king- 
dom of banjar, 372 ; overrun by the tribe of 
Guz, 376 ; assigned to Tull Khan, 420; plun- 
dered by Borak Aglilan, 426 ; invaded by the 
IJsbegs, 507 ; again invaded by the Usbegs, 
524; subdued by the IJsbegs and Affghans, 6l4 ; 
recognises T^rattsp as sovereign, ii. 34 ; granted 
to Nfulir Shah, 50, n.; extent and boundaries - 
of, 215 ; state, of, at the accession of Aga Maho- 
med Khan, i5. ; Ueggee J;\n'8 invasion of, 253 ; 
climate of, 511. 

Khorumabad, town of, where situated, i. 463. 

Khoten, given as u dower to Siawush, i, 40 ; is in 
the possession of Rograh Khan, 300, n.; its 
prince defeated, and pursued by Mahmoud, 323; 
situation and dcsciiption of, 323, n. 

Khour, Pelilivi signiGcation of, i. l64, n., 228, 262. 

Kliourdad, the angel of water, s^iccch to Zoroaster, 

i. 196 , 229 . 

Khuxars, Turkish tribe of, i. 159< 

Khulleel Khan, brother of Abdool Aly, ruler of 
Turshcezi ii. 225. ' ^ 


Khulleel Sultan, grandson of Timour, his contest 
with Peer Mahomed, i. 485 ; his love for Shad- 
ul-Mulk, t5.; is seized, and sent prisoner to 
Kashgar, 486; appointed to the government 
of Khorassan, ib, ; his death, t5. 

Khums, a tax, i. 173, n.; described, ii. 334, n. ; 
how divided by the Soonces, 357 ; how applied 
by Mahomed, 357, n. 

Khumsa, province of, ii. 162 , 11 . 

Khurw&r, an ass load of grain, -ii. 224, n.; 474 , n. 

Khusscel, the first shoots of the barley, ii. 514, n. 

KhuzM, Turkish tribe of, ii. 614. * 

.Khuzistan, province of, i. 2 , 5; is under the 
rule of the Dilcmces, 292 ; subdued by Aly 
Ruyah, 303. 

Kij, given to Ismail Samance, i. 295. 

Killaat-c-Nadcn‘e, described, i. 45. 

Killaat-Jy-Jermc, the residence of Perood, now 
known by the name of Killaat-e-Nadcrcc, its 
situation and description, i. 45 , n. 

Killuh Sufleed, taken by Hoostum,i. 27 ; situation 
and description of, ib, ; taken by I'imour, 46 * 3 . 

Kirkceiin, a SoofTcc sect, ii. 395, n. 

Kirkpatrick, General, i. 376, n. ;• his account of 
the paper currency established in Tarlary and 
China, 434, n. 

Kishmah, island of, seized by the Dutch, i. 587* 

Kizcl Arselan, succeeds his brother, Attabeg Ma- 
homed, i. 384; seizes and imprisons Sultan 
Toghrul, i5. ; bis death, i5. 

Klaproth, an author, ii. 21 . 

Kniphausen, Baron, the Dutch agent at Bussorah, 
is seized, and compelled to pay a sum of money 
for his release, ii. 144 ; takes the Island of 
Klmrruck, and recovers the money extorted 
from him, 145 ; prosperity of the island under 
him, 16 . 

Kubad, the sou of K&wfth, killed, i, 29 . 

Kubad, flies towards the territories of the Kha- 
kan, 131; succeeds Pallusch, 132; destroys 
Siikhvar, ib.\ is the Cabadcs of the Greeks, 
132> n.; becomes a convert of Mazdak, 133; 
is seized, and imprisoned, i&.; escapes, and 
flics to the Monarch of Tartary, by whom he 
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is assisted, and restored to the throne, 134; 
his war with the Emperor A nastasi us, tft.; his' 
death, Hf . ; is the founder of the cities of Burdali 
and'Gtjnjah, ib.; his remonstrance to his son, 
Noushcerwan, 135, n. 

Kohgeeloo, province of, ]\Iahniood's successful ex- 
pedition against, ii. 14. 

Kohistai), province of, i. 40ff, 

Koh Kote, fortress of, i. 328. 

Kohroocl, village of, i. 4. 

Konharat, tribe of, i. 419, n. 

Konongo, village of, i. 357* 

Koofa, city of, i. 175. 

Koolilr, the name given to the soldiers of a corps 
formed by Abbas the Great, i. 557* * 

Koom, city of, i. 4; conquered by Nasr, 291); 
Kinnier's account of, 570', n. ; surrenders to the 
forces of Mahmood, ii. 3 ; climate of, 509* 

Kooinoshil, town of, ii. 184. n. 

KoorirAh, description of the town of, ii. 141. 

Koortchy, i. 550. 

Kooser, a river in Paradise, ii. 328, ii. 

Koozuloozen, river of, ii. 525. 

Koran, i. l,n. ; the precepts of Mahomed's reli- 
gion contained in the, ii. 321 ; Mahomed's re- 
ception of the, 340 ; character of the work, 
341 ; its formation into a volume, 343. 

Koreish, .Arabian tribi' of, ii. 345, n. 

Koresch, appointed to the government of Babylon, 
i. 68 ; bis kindness to the .lews, i5. 

Korrah, the ruler of Catinouge, i. 328 ; attacked 
and slain, 330. 

KobsAckce, a mode of warfare, i. 493. 

Kutui, or successor, i. 483, n. 

Krusinski, an 'author, i. 570, ii. ; 593, n. 

Kublai Khan, is said to be the founder of the City 
of KhaiiBaligh, i. 417»n. 

KubrA, one of the degn^es of the Sooffecs, ii. 412, ii. 

Kudseah, buttle fought at, i. 174. 

KujAwul, or Panniers, ii. 557, n. 

Kujur, tribe of, i. 502, n. ; their blood-feud against 
the descendants of NAdir Shah, ii. 1 16 ; when 
brought into Persia, 125; their division into 
three branches by Abbas the Great, ib,; Aga 


Mahomed Khan promotes union among them, 
307. 

Kulb Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Fylee, ii. 60 i. 

Kulhoor, Turkish tribe of, i. 506. 

Kuliph, chief of the family of Ben Lois, establishes 
himself in Seistan, i. 290 ; his descent, and his- 
tory, 290 , n.; his character, 291. 

Kullah Kaiance, ii. 287. 

KullifA, Sultan, the prime minister of Abbas the 
Sepund, i. 579. 1 

Kullumdan, an ink-horn, i. 369 ; ii. 572 . 

KullundcreAh, a Sooflcc sect, ii. 391, n. 

Kuloos, the murderer of Philip, i. 75, n. 

Kululmusb, founder of the Seljookian dynasty of 
Icouium, i. 37 I 1 n. 

Kumal-u-decn, i. 376, n. 

KumAiidgc, the pass of, described, ii. 123. 

KummAleAh, a Sooflcc sect, ii. 392, n. ; their 
usage, 393. 

Kuiniiier-aiideen-Klian, Vizier to the Emperor of 
India, ii. 81, n. 

Kuinmyl, the son of ZeAt, appointed by Aly to 
disseminate the doctrine of the Soofl'ees,ii.394,n. 

Kung, the capital of Siawnsh, i. 40; its climate, 
according to Ferdusi, 40, n. 

Kunneez, a female slave, i. 395, n. 

Kupula, river of, i. .334, n. 

Kur, or Cyrns, riviT of, also called A gradates, 
i. 229i n. ; the dyke across it, 307. 

Kurdistan, province of, i. 4, 5 ; tlie greater part of 
it ceded to the Uoinans, 105; the manners of its 
inhubitnnis unchanged for more* than twenty 
centuries, 105, 11 .; subdued by Tiniuur, 4/0; 
concjuered by Abbas the (jreut, 541 ; acknow- 
ledges the authoiity of the Turks, ii. 21 ; its 
boundaries, and the independence of its rulers, 
207 ; its condition at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 209; the dwellings of its inha- 
bitants, 467 ; their rude and independent con- 
dition, 46 s : its climate, 509 . 

Kur Khan. — See Timour. 

Kurracin Khan, Zund, ii. 115 ; is invited to join 
the standard of Aly MurdAn Khan, 117; pro- 
tection afforded by him to the inhabitants of 
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Julf&,' 118; declares against Aly Murd4n Khan, 
ib. ; summons the native tribe's of Persia to join 
Ills standard, 122; defeated in an action with 
As&d Khan, AfTghun, ib. ; abandons Isfahan 
and Shiraz, and proceeds to the Gurmasecr, 
123: is diverted from his intention of going 
to India, ih. ; defeats the army of A/'^d Khan, 
and retakes Shiraz, 121; subdues Pars, lakes 
Isfahan, and part of Irak, 12H; retrt'ats to 
Shiraz, and alddes a siege, t6.;» employs his 
light troops in liurassin;; the l)Csiegcn}, 130; 
and compels them to raise the siege, 131 ; settles 
the province of Furs, and sul)diies Isfahan and all 
lrak,th. ; depetes Shaikh Aly Khan to Mazen- 
denin, ih. ; which, with (ibilan and Aderbijan, 
subinit to him, 133; defeats the pretensions of 
Fulteh Aly Khan, ih.; deprives Shaikh Aly 
Khan of sight, i:U; his conduct to the Arabian 
tribes, ih. ; compels (he Arahiaii tribe of Chaub 
to submit to him, 13(); his conduct to bis 
brother, Zuckoc Khan, 137; his motives for 
making war upon the 'Furks, 140; directs SA- 
duck Khali to march with a large force against 
them, 111 ; receives an envoy fmin Coiistanli- 

• nople, 142 ; his encouragement of commerce 
and agrieulliire, I4(i; his improvement of the 
City of Shiraz, 147; his death, ih ; his cliarac* 
ter ami government, I IS. 

Kurri, fort of, cluiven by Massoud as the place of 
his ^onlinemciit, i. 3 1 1. 

Kurrund, the name of Luotf Aly Khans horse, 
ii. 200, 11. 

•Kurshee, fort of, taken hy Ameer IfusM'in, i. 45.7; 
Tiniour resolves to lake it by stratagem, 450' ; 
Ills attack described, ih. 

KusMinjiUi, fort of, ii. 150, ii. 

Ki.tb, one of the drones of the SoolTi'es, ii. 412, n. 

Kiitbuddceii Mulioimd, an Afl^iaii prince, i. 3U. 

Kiitb-ul>ilct&b, one of the degrees of the buolTces, 
ii.4l3,n. 

* «• 

Kut-kljOile.li, i. 50Q, n. ; his duties, COQ, i^.; elected 

i 

by the people, ii. 450. • 

Kutluck.is unsu('ces'>fid in a war with his brother, 
flies to Kliauri/m, and is slain, i. 385. 


Kutluck Khan. — See Atta-beg Aboubeker. 

Kutluck Shah, a general of Ghazan Khan, is slain, 
i. 442. 

Kultub,i..347. , ‘ 

Kiitwal, i. 357i n, 

Kflzel-basli, tribes of, their defence of the Sheah 
religion, i. 503; llicir feuds disturb the tran- 
({uillity of the kingdom, 50tr; measures adopted 
by Abbas the Great to repress their turbu- 
lence, 550. , * 

Kylaloiis, i. 75, n. 

Kysurcc, a SootTec writer, ii. 404, n.« 

L. 

Lac, tribe of, ii. 122. 

Lahore, becomes the capital of Anundpaiil, i. 327 ; 
that of Massoiid, 343 ; ii. 75. 

Lahssa, town of, i. loO, n. ; the Aflghans proceed 
to, ii. 42. 

Lake, Lord, i. 320. 

l^iiid, terms and mode of cultivating, ii. 472. 

liUngl^s, Monsieur, ii. 3l0, n. 

Liinkeroou, ihlaiid of, ii. 2^5. 

Lar, province of, subdued by Abbas the Great,!. 529. 

Laiistan, province of, is under the rule of the 
DikMiiees, i. 292; uiuI'T the rule of the Atta- 
begs, 3.90; its inhabitants and language*, ib.\ 
submits to 'Fimour, 4b'2 ; description of, ii. 21<, n. 

Lashkur-novees, the duties of a, ii. 180, n. 

l.aws, ancient, of Persia, i. 207 ; the present, 
how administered, ii. 4.18 ; confusion in it why 
promoted hy the king aiid his ollicers, 490. 

Learning, of the ancient Peisians, i. 272. 

LebfWe-duulut, the clothing of the state, ii. 508. 

IaIs, the father of Vucoob ben-Leis, I. 279* 

Lesglues, tiibe of, their khan submits to Timour, 
i. 4()0 ; they attack Shirw5n, and take Shiiiii&kee, 
6'18: reduced hy NAJir Shah, ii Ol, tv; their 
war with N{idir Shah, 94; their petitiim to the 
Uussian general, 95, 11. ; the countries they in- 
liiibit, 125, n. 

L(*yden, Dr., his translation of one of the Odes .of 
Kudiki, i. 293, n. 

Libra, i. I89, 11. 
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Limghgn, pr LinghaDf taken , £y Spbuctageeni 

i. 319 . 

Lion, one of the wild animali of Penia, ii. 518. 

Literature of the Persians, ii. 537i Q. 

Lloyd, Bishop, i. 231. 

Lohrasp, succeeds Kai Khoosroo, and obliges the 
rulcn of Tartary and China (0 pay him homage, 
L 54 : Jerusalem submits (0 his authority, 55 ; 
bis son Gushlas'p revolts against him, 56; ap- 
points Gushtasp his successor, and retires, 57 ; 
is massacred, 6'2 ; his history diflercntly related, 
233 ; his reign includes those of Cambyses andf 
Smerdis Magi, 234. 

Lootec-Mshr, or fight of insurrection, ii. 6. 

Lootf Aly Khun, a general of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
i. 615 ; advances to the relief of Kerman, and 
defeats Mahinood,fil6f ; rt^moved from his com- 
mand, 617 ; seized by the inhabitants of Bcn- 
hfahan,u. 11. 

Lootf Aly Khan, son of Jaaflfer Khan, is successful 
in an ex|)cdition to Lar, ii. 172 ; takes Isfahan, 
but is compelled to evacuate it, ib , ; is aided by 
the Shaikh of Abusheher, 175; ascends the 
tlirone, 176 ; his character, 177 ; defeated by 
Aga Mahomed Khan, and forced to fly to 
Shiraz, 178; marches to Kerman, and lays 
siege to that city, but is compelled to raise 
it, and return to Shiraz, 179; causes of the 
mutual distrust between him and llajce Ibrahim, 
tfr.s marches from Isfahan, 182; his troops 
revolt, and desert him, 184; proceeds to the 
capital, and demands of liajee Ibrahim the 
reason of his conduct, 185; is rejoined by a 
number of his troops, i6.; is again deserted 
by his troops, and compelled to fly, 186; 
receives the aid of the Shaikh of Bunder-Heeg, 
and gains a victory over the troops of Abusbe- 
her, ib , ; takes the Governor of Kazeroon, ib . ; 
blockades Shiraz, ib . ; is victorious in two ac- 
tions over the troops of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
189: defeats .the advance of Aga Mahomed 
Khan's army, attacks the main body, and con- 
ceives the victory complete, ipO; is deceived, 
and compelled to make bis escape, 191 : collects 
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followers In Kerman, 193 ; they desert him, s5. ; 
flies to Khorassan, and receives the dd of the 
chief of Tttbbus, i5.; defeats a body of troops, 
and advances to Pars, ib. ; lays siege to Darab- 
jird, but is compelled to raiso it, 194 ; is de- 
feated, and again seeks the aid of the chief 

' orTubbus,t6.; proceeds towards Candahar, i6.; 
receives the aid of tlio chiefs of Nermansheer, 
and takes Kerman, 195 ; assumes the style of 
sovereign, 1.96; his brave dcfcnco of Kerman, 
H.; escapes, and reaches Nermansheer, 197 ; is 
surrounded, 199; severely wounded, and taken, 
200 ; sent to Teheran, and slain, ib, ; his gene- 
ral character, 201. 

Louis the Ninth, of France, i. 15, n. ; 420, n. 

Louis the Thirteenth, of France, t. 189i n. 

Louis the Fourteenth, of France, i. 189» n. 

Lucian, his account of the death of Cyrus, i. 223. 

Lydians, their battle with Cyaxares, i.34, n.; 218. 

M. 

MaaiTee, tribe of, a branch of the Lie, ii. I 6 O. 

Macdonald, Lieutenant, i. 27f n. 

Maclegh, city of, i. 293» ». 

Madain, city of, i. 92. 

Maduod proclaims himself king, and marches to 
revenge the death of his father, i. 34'i ; defeats 
Mahomed, and puts him ami all his suns to 
death, ib.; loses all his possessions in IVrsia, ib. 

Magistrates, their administration of justice, ii. 4i8 ; 
their use of the power vested in them, 439* 

Magog, i. 80, n. 

Mahahad dies, and leaves a numerous progeny, 
i. 8 ; their rude state, ib, ; his thirteen successors, 
9 ; general observations on his reign, and those 
of his successors, 11; compared to the Menus 
of the Hindoos, 182; the division of men into 
classes ascribed to him, 205, n. ; 248, n. 

Mahabadian dynasty, i. 9« 

Mahabali, the similarity of the name to Mahabool 
jand Belus, i. 10, n.; 248, 11 . 

Mfth4bt4h, a Sooflcc sect, ii. 390, n. 

Mabahool, i.* lO, 248, n. 

Mabadco, L 334 , 0 . 
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Maharashtnii ii. 72» n. ; 
lilohesiap, murderer of Darab the Second^ i. 72^ n. 
JMahmood, of Ghianii i. SpO'; obtains a battle 
over the enemies of Ameer Noah the Second, 
501 ; receives the title of Syf-u-doulah, and the 
government of Kborassan, t6 . ; defeats Abdul 
Malik, 302; takes Mujid-u-doulah, 309; ^nd 
sends him and his family prisoners to Ghitni, 
310; remonstrates against the offers made by 
Jypaul, 317: his contest with his brother, 
Ismail, whom he takes prisoner, 32 i ; succejeds 
to his fathci^s possessions, ib.; aflects an attach- 
ment to the Caliph of Bagdad, tk.; rejects the 
advances made by the ruler of Egypt, t6.; 
proceeds to the invasion of India, and establishes i 
his power over the J’unjaub, ib . ; defeata the | 
army of Jypaul, ib , ; defeats the Indian army, 
and takes Mooltan, 323 ; compelled to return, 
ib. ; expels the armies of IliJ Khan from Kho- 
rassan, ib.; encounters and defeats the com- 
bined armies of llij Khan and the Prince of 
Khoten, 324; is compelled to retreat, 325; 
punishes the Hindoo Prince of Paishawur, and 
returns to his capital, ib . ; marches again, and 
attacks the army of Anundpaul, ib.; whom he 
,dcf('ats, and ailvances into India, destroying 
temples and idols, 326 ; celebrates a festival on 
his return to Ghiani, and displays immense 
jewels, t6,; takes the Governor of Mooltan, and 
subdues Gour, 327 ; marches to Tannaser, and 
destroys its temple, and the idol Jugsoom, 
ib . ; returns to Gliizni, i6. ; conquers Cashmere, 
and compels the inhabitants to embrace Mabo- 
. medunism, ib . ; attacks and takes Cannouge and 
hleerut, 328 ; takes Muttra, and after destroy- 
ing most of its idols, returns to Ghiani, 329; 
improves his capital, 330 ; advances into India 
to support the Rajah of Caor ugc, ib. ; subdues 
^ some forts, and retreats towards Ghiini, 331 ; 
proceeds again to attack Nunda, ib. ; his un- 
successful attempts on Gwalior and Kalinjiir, 
ik. ; resolves to destroy the idol Somnautb, ib. ; 
encamps in its vicinity, and attacks the c^ty, 
332 ; compelled to raise the siege, 333 ; a 


severe action with the Hindoo armies, 333 ; h 
ultimately successful, and seizes the city, 334 ; 
destroys the idol, 335 ; discovers jewels con- 
cealed within it, 336; raises a Brahmen to the 
government of Guzerat, t6. ; sufferings of his 
army on its return, from the treacheiy of a 
guide, 337 ; his war with the Jkts, ib. ; defeats 
the Turks of the Seljookce tribe, and makes 
several conquests, 338 ; his death and character, 
tk.; instance of his justice, 339s extent/)fhis 
dominions, 341. 

hlahmood, son of Malik Shab, i. 368 ; his reign 
and death, 372. 

Mahmood, succeeds his father, Mahomed, but is 
reduced, and accepts the government of Irak, 
i. 373 ; bis death, 374. 

Mahmood, the son of Meer Vais, murders his 
uncle, Meer Abdftllk, and is proclaimed Sove- 
reign of Candahar, i. 613 ; invades Persia, 6 1 6 ; 
is defeated, and retreats to Candahar, ib. ; at- 
tacks Kerman, 619 ; raises the siege, 620 ; at- 
tacks Yezd, but is repulsed, tk. ; arrives at Gool- 
nkbkd, and throws up entrenchments, ik.; at- 
tacked by the Persians, 624; whom he com- 
pletely defeats, 625 ; takes Ferrkhftbkd, and ad- 
vances to the assault of Jolfk, 629 ; accepts the 
offers of the inhabitants to capitulate, 630 ; com- 
mences his attack on Isfahan, but falls back, and 
makes overtures for peace, 632 ; makes a suc- 
cessful attack on one of the bridges, 633 ; de- 
feated by the inhabitants of Ben-Isfahan, 634 ; 
who take some of his relations, and put them 
to death, 635 ; orders the massacre of all the 
Persian captives, and retires to Ferrkhkbkd, ik.; 
captures a convoy of provisions, 636 ; rejects 
the offers of Shah Sultan Hussein,' 639; con- 
cludes terms with Malik Mahmood, ib, ; bis 
negotiations for the surrender of Isfahan why 
protracted, 640 ; the crown- resigned to him, 
642; his reception of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
643 ; measures adopted by him on his assuming 
the sovereignty of Persia, ii. 1 ; his army suc- 
ceeds in reducing several places, 3 ; the Czar 
makes war upon him, 4 ; as also the Turks, 5 ; 
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the inhabitants of Kacveen revolt, 6 ; and ovc^ 
power his forces, 7; invites all the Persian 
nobles to a feast, and massacres most of them, 
8 : puts to death the sons of the nobles, and 
orders the massacre of three thousand of the 
guards, and every Persian who had served the 
former government, 9$ levies heavy contribu- 
tions upon the English, Dutch, Indians, and 
Armenians, 10; compels Ben-lsfahan to capi- 
tuljte, t6.; Attempts to repeoplc Isfahan, ll; 
makes some conquests in Irak, i6. ; his nnsuo 
cessful expedition into Kohgeeloo, U ; receives* 
a reinforclemcnt, 41 ; forced to declare Ashrdff 
his successor, 15 ; has recourse to T4p5ssi, 

' 26 ; bis state after it, 17 ; massacres the pripces 
of the blood royal, t6.; becomes Insane, and 
dies, IS; his character and government, 19- 
Mahmood the Fifth, Emperor of the Turks, ii. 52. 
Mabmood Begharah destroys the temple of Som- 
nautli, i. 335, n. 

Mahomed, chief of the tribe of Soor, i. 327« 
Mahomed, son of Mahmood of Ghizni, declared 
heir to the throne, i. 338 ; refuses the overtures 
of his brother, Massoud, 342 ; is deprived of 
• sight, and placed in confinement, ti. ; reinstated, 
343 ; defeated, seized, and put to death, 344. 
Mahomed, cousin of AUuh-u deeii, i. 346. 
Mahomed, son of Malik Shah, i. 371 ; his rule over 
Aderbijpn, 372 ; dethrones his nephew, and as- 
sumes the title of Sultan, 373 ; death, 373, 401. 
Mahomed, succeeds his father, Takush ; his reign, 
i. 380 ; his death, 3S1 ; takes Saad prisoner, 387* 
Mahomed, of the family of Sulghour, i. 389* 
Mahomed, brother of Atta-beg Scljook, i. 389, n. 
Mahomed, succeeds his father, Kcah, but resigns 
the dignity, and constitutes himself vizier, i. 402. 
Mahomed, Emperor, defeats Uzun Ilussun, i. 493. 
Mahomed, leader of the Tartars of Kapchack, 
surprises Shirwan, and puts the governor and 
a number of the inhabitants to death, i. 518. 
Mahomed, the third Turkish Emperor, i. 537- 
Mahomed, the Prophet, i. 1 ; boasts of being bom 
in the reign of Nousheerwan, 148, n.; his doc- 
trine prevails in Arabia, l69; its principal 


tenets, l69 ; inculcates the unity of God, ii ^ 321 ; 
t{ic object of his mission, i5. ; his ftith and 
religion, 322 ; his belief in the existence of 
angels, t5.; his account of the devil, 323 ; his 
belief of Scripture, t5.; his account of the pro- 
phets, 324; his doctrine of the resurrection, i5.; 

* his hell, 326 ; his paradise, 327 ; his doctrine 
of predestination, 331 ; his form of prayer, 332; 
imposes charity as a duty, 334 ; also fasting, 
and die pilgrimage to Mecca, 335 ; forbids 
ggmes of *chaDce, and the use of animal blood 
and swine's flesh, 337; appoints Friday for 
pubUc prayers, 338 ; his feasts, and the practice 
of circumcision, 339 ; his reception of the Ko- 
laii, 340 ; his character, and the success of his 
efforts, 341; bisoppointmentofa suceessor,348. 

Mahomed, the last of the Abbassides, his renun- 
ciation of the tide of Imaum, ii. 345. 

Mahomed Aly Beg, minister of Abbas, i. 551. 

Mahomed Aly Guiijavce, ii. 243, ii. 

Mahomed Aly Khan, son of Kurrerm Khan, do* 
prived of sight, ii. 153, n. ; proclaimed joint 
successor to the crown with his brother, Abool 
Futteh Khan, 154 ; becomes sole monarch, 156. 

Mahomed Aly Khan, Zund, is placed in charge of 
the Citailcl of Shiraz, ii. 182, n. 

Mahomed Aly Meerza, rhief of Kurrund, bis 
mode of curing fever and ague, ii. 536, n. 

Mahomed Aly Mcerza, the eldest son of the present 
king, ii. 545. 

Mahomed Bejurloo, the agent of Aly Kooli Khan, 
j. 5l6, n. 

Mahomcd-bcn-Alavcc, sent prisoner to Bagdad, 
i. 286, n: 

Mahomed-ben-Wasil, usurps the government of 
Pars, i. 282 ; defeated by Yacoob-ben-Leis, i5. 

Mahomed- ben-Zyd, Governor of Kborassan, as* 
sumes the title of caliph, i. 286, n. 

Mahomed J&mce Khan, deputed as ambassador to 
Mccr Vais, i. 609 . 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, chief of t|ie tribe of Ku- 
jurs, establishes himself at Asterabad, ii. 115; 
repulses an attack of the Affghans, 1 16 ; his his- 
tory, 127 s defeats Azkd Khan, takes Aderbijaiii 
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snd proceeds to Tsfaha'iii 128 ; levies heavy con- 
tribuilons on Isfaban, 129 i besieges Shiras, ib, ; 
raises ihe siegi*, and marches to Isfahan, 131 ; 
retires to Mazeoderan, i6.; is attacked by bhaikh 
Aly Khan, and slain, 132. 

Mahomed Hussein Klitin, chief of the tribe of 
YnukhAn'C-bdsh, jidns the forces of Shaikh Aly 


Mahomed Khodah-hnndah, succeeds his brother, 
Ghaian Khan, i. 442 ; his reign and character, 
ib . ; is the first monarch who professes himself 
of the sect of Aly, ib , ; his name, 442, n. 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, the inhabitants ^of Eri- 
vdn refuse to have him us their governor, i. 
578, n. • 


Khan, /und, it. 132. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, brother of Hajee Ibra- 
him, ii. 184 ; is sent to reinforce Darubjird, 194. 

Mahomed Hussein Khali, son of Abbas Kooli 
Khan, ii. 221, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, ruler of Merv, ii. 232. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of Futteh Aly Khun, 
of the tribe of AshhklibftHh, ii. 26*3. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, grandfather of the pre- 
sent king, ii. 545. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of Mchdi Aly Khan, 
ii. 6l3, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Arab, ii. 173, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Karagoozoloo, ii. 195 ; 
deputed by Aga Mahomed Khan as envoy to 
the Court of Zemaun Shah, 292. 

Mahomed Hussein Kboii, Kujur, sent in command 
of a force against Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 194. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Zund, Huzzdrfth, slain, 
ii. 15(). 

Mahomed Ilussun Khan, son of Futteh Aly Khan, 
of the tribe of Ashdkdbdsh, ii. 263, n. 

Mahomed Ilussun Khan, Governor of llamodan, 
remarkable instance of his hospitality, ii. 603. 

Mahomed Khan, of the family ofChcnghiz,i.445,n. 

Muhoined Khan, chief of the tribe of Tukfiloo, 

' i. 519 ; imprisoned, and put to death, 520. 

Maliumi-d Kliaii is sent as ambassador to Mccr 
Vais, i. 609. 

Mahomed Khan assassinates Aly Murddn Khan, 
ii. 118. 

Mahomed Khan, chief of Ncrmanshccr, offers sup- 
port to lA>otf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

Mahomed Khan, son of Zuckee Khan, attempts to 

‘ obtain the crown of Persia, ii. 314.. * 

Mahomed Khan Baloochec, heads a rcbeliioif in 
Fars, ii. 59* 


Mahomed Kooli Khan, the minister of Shah Sul- 
■ 

tan Hussein, his opinion respecting the defence 
of Isfahan over-ruled, i. 622 ; ii.*2. t 

^Mahomed Kooli Khan; chief of the tribe of AffsbAr, 
is concerned in a plot against the life of NAdir 
Shah, ii. lUO ; seized, and deliverecl over to the 
haram, where he is cut to pieces, 1 10, ri. 

Mahomed KumAl-cbn-ismail, author of the Zubd- 
ul Tuarik, i. 495, n. 

Mahomed Meerza, also called KhodAh bundAh, 
son of TAmAsp, i. 515 ; an order is sent for his 
execution, which is deferred, and his lilc saved, 
516 ; proclaimed king, 51 7 : puts the chief of the 
Cherkus to death, ib,; repels an invasion of the 
Turks, Hsbegs, and Tartars, 518; iiiirusts tho 
management of his empire to Mt*erza Soliman, 
and marches to reduce his son, Abbas,f5. ; ubaii- 

I dons his minister to the fury of his enemies, 519; 

the tribe of Tukfiloo Ixxome hostile to him. ib,; 
his war with the Turks, 520 ; his own chiefs be- 
come discontented, ib, ; coippels the rebel chief- 
tains to submit, and concludes a peace with the 
Turks, 521 ; termination of his power, 522. 

Mahomed Nubbcc Khan, vizier to the prince at 
Shiraz, ii. 495, n. ; his letter to the Governor of 
Abuslieher, 566*, 11. 

Mahomed Rahim Khan, son of Kurreem Khan, 
ii. 153, n. 

Mahomed Roostum Khan is defeated by Meer 
Vais, i. 6*11. 

Mahomed Rushecd Beg, son of Futteh Aly Khan, 
AffshAr, ii. 159» n. 

Mahomed Shah, Emperor of India, his character, 
ii. 73 ; marched to Kama], and entrenches his 
encampments, 74; his action with NAdir Shah, 
75; sends a deputation to that monarch, 7^; 
proceeds personally to bis presence, lA.; ii re- 
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stored to the throne, 77 • eessioiy made by him 
to Nhdir Shall, 79- 

Mahomed Tuckee Meeraa, tvcivemorof Fart, takes 
the Island uF Bahrein, ii. 67f n. 

Mahomed Tuckee* Meersa, sou of Skduck Khan, 
is imprisoned, ii. 156, n. 

Maboin(4-ul-llafi2, the son of Aiwu8*ul*Khaus, 
i. 41^5, n. 

Mahomed Zahir Khan sent in pursuit of Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, li. 1 67 i attacked, and slain, ih, 

MahoviJ'iah, the Governor of Morv, invites the 
Kbukun of Tartary to take possession of the 
person of Yezdijird, i. 177. 

Miiimbourg, Monsieur, i. 394, n. 

Majouz, or Magog, i. SO, n. 

Maka, city of, i. )93i n. 

Makan, governor of a province, subdticd, 1. 30S. 

Malik, Imaum, ii. 65, ii. ; his authority recognised 
by the great mass of Mahoinedans, 345 ; the 
Shcabs* accusation of him, 353 ; his birth, and 
dcatli. 353, n. 

Malik Kuinul, also called Ashraff, Governor of 
Miafarekeeii, i 423, n. 

Malik Mahomed, Governor of Seistan, advances to 
the relief of Isfahan, but concludes terms with 
Mahmoud, and returns, i. 639; proclaims liim- 
sclf a king, ii. 33. 

Malik Rehim, Dilemcr, is seized, and kept pri- 
soner till death, i. 910. 

Malik sliah succeeds his father, Alp-Arselan, i. 
362; his right disputeil by Cawder Beg, 361-; 
quells the rebellion of bis brolher, Tourtouscli, 
36s ; conquests made by him, i5. ; receives the 
titles of Amcrr-til-MoumcTiian and Jellal u 
doula-u-deen, 365, ii. ; extent of bis dominion, 
366 ; his character, ib , ; his conduct to his 
ministers, 367 ; Ids government and death, 370. 

hlulik Shall the Second succcTds his father. 
Burkyaruk, but is dethroned, and imprisoned, 
i. 373. 

Malik- ul- M uzufTer. — See Seif-u-deen. 

Malliaat, or fixed revenue, ii, 479. 

Malwa, province of, i. 318. 

Mamcish Khan of Chinnarkn, ii. 217^ n.; an ac- 


count of him, 231 ; his superiof stnd of horib^ 
ib, ; deputes an envoy to**Bcggbe J5n, B55k 
Mamelukes of Kgypt, i. 423. 

Mamoon, Caliph, son of Haitmts-iil-Runhced, I. 
278 ; his contests with his brother, Ameen, 278, 
n, ; his notice of the sons of Snman, 298. 
Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, i. 222. 

Mtndauees, or Manuchehcr, i. 24, A. ; 212, n. 
Mangou Klmii, grandson of Chenghie, i^ 15, n.; 

succeeds Reyouk Khan, 420. 

Mani, the founder of the sect of Manichaeans, 

i. 100; himself and nftist ol his disciples put to 
death, 101, 199 . 

Maniclieans, siTt of, i. lOD. 

Manizen, an Arabian cliief, his Contest with Shah* 
poor, i. 97 . 

Matnkou Timour, son of Hulakoo, i. 300. 

Mantles of the Sooffees, their sacred nature, f. 497 ; 

ii. 394 ; their transfer, 397* 

Manucheher, his birth, i. 23 ; revenges the death of 
Erij, ib,i slays Toor and Sedm, t6.; Feridoon'i 
reception of him on his return, 24 ; is crowned, 
Uf , ; appoints /al to the government of Seistan 
and Cubiil, 25 ; his death, 28, 212, n. ; 220, Uv 
Manucheher, son of Kaboos, submits to Mab- 
mood, i. 312. 

Manufactures of Persia, ii. 529* 

Manuscripts, beauty of Persian, ii. 582. 

.Maraglia becomes the rcHdenceof Hulakoo Khan, 

i. 423 ; description of, ih. ; submits to the Turks, 

ii. 22 ; taken by Ahmed P5cbfi, 29* 

Mfirkndee, tribe of, ii. 499, n* 

Marble quiimes, near the Lake of Oormia, ii. 103. * 
.Marcianus. — See Oormia. 

Mariiattas, their condition at the period uf Nfidic' 
Sliab’s conquest of India, ii. 72; their battle 
with Ahmed Shah AbdMlee, 235. 

Mdruof, of Klikec, a Soulfee teacher, ii. 3.95, n. 
Marriage, ceremonies and usages uf, in IVrsia, ii. 
589 • by contract, and for a limited ficriod, 
591 ; ceremonies and usagtis of, among tho 
watidering triks, 606 . 

Mars, how n'presented in the Dubistan, i. 186. 
MarAia.— Sec Aulum bhoneh. 
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Mary, her conception of Christ, ii. 389* 
Massa^tx, tribe of^ i/l24, 213, n.; their army 
defeated by Cyrus, 222 , n. * 

Massoud, son of Mahmood, a separate government 
assigned him, i. 338 ; commences his march to 
Ghiini, 341 ; deprives his brother, Mdiomeci, of 
sight, 342; makes conquests, and concludes a 
peace with the Seljookee tribe of Tartars, t 8 .; 

. defeated, and retreats to Lahore, 343 ; his troops 
mutiny, and reinstate Mahomed, t 6 , ;*is seized, 
and carried before his brother, i 6 . ; is assassi- 
nated, 344. ^ * * 

Massoud, the brother of Mahmood, i. 374. 
Mathematics, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 536. 
Matu, city of, i. 293 , n. . 

Mave^ul-Nahe^, or Transoxania, granted to Amer, 
i. 287 : is under the rule of the Samanee^, 292 ; 

, under the rule of Chaghtai, 420 ; conquered 
by Toghluk Timour, 450 ; given to Timour, 45 1. 
Maund, a weight, i. 326, n. 

Maurice, Emperor, his reception of Khoosroo Pur- 
veez, i. 154, 155. 

Mayen, village of, ii. I 90 , n. 

Mazdak, a religious impostor, his tenets, i. 132 ; 
makes Kobad his proselyte, 133 ; himself and 
all his disciples put to death, 138, 199- 
Mazenderon, province of, i. 2, n. ; 4, 5 ; the King 
of, defeats Kai Kaoos, and takes him prisoner, 
34 ; the government given to Ismail Samanee, 
295 , n. ; subdued by Timour, 459 ; granted to 
Nkdir Shah, ii. 50, n.; invaded by Shaikh Vais, 
l67 ; is under the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, 

' . 203 ; climate and productions of, 510. 

Meals, ceremonies observed at the king's, ii. 548. 
Mecca, i. 336; the pilgrimage to, ii. 322 ; descrip- 
tion of the temple of, 335. 

Mechanism, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 529* 
Media, i. 2 , n. | 

Medinah,i. 307, 336. 

Mediterranean, i. 140; the authority of Timour 
established on the shores of the, 476. 

Meelad left in charge of the government during 
Kai Kaoos' absence, i. 34. , * 

Meer AbdAllft succeeds his brother, Meer Vais, 


i. 611 ; his chiefs arc discontented, 612 ; he is 
murdered, 6l3. 

Meer Abdftlld, the father of Ashrkft', ii. 15. 

Meer Aly Khan, ruler of Kayn, ii. 225. 

MeeML-Khour, lord of the stables, ii. 558. , 

Meeran Shah, son of Timour, i. 467, n.;'473. 

Meer Auluro, chief of a tribe of Arabs, dethrones 
Shah Rokb, ii. 112; defeated, and slain, t5. 

Meer Hussein Khan, ruler of Tubbus, assists Lootf 
Aly Khan, ii. 195 ; an account of him, 221. 

Meer Ismail Khan, of the tribe df Khiziakh, re- 
ceives a grant of tbb district of Kayn, ii. 224. 

Meer Maassoom Aly Shah, a celebrated Sooffee 
teacher, proceeds to Persia, and obtains many 
followers, ii. 417 ; an account of his proceedings, 
and death, 417 — 421. 

Meer Mahomed Haukcr Dkmkd, i. 558. 

Meer Mahomed Khan, of Tubbus, ii. 173 , n. 

Meer Mohunna, an account of him, ii. 135. 

Meer Noor Mahomed Ubassce Calorce, ii. 88, n. 

Meer Syud Sheriff, the Sudde^ul-Suddoor of the 
Court of Ismail, is slain, i. 504. 

Meer Vais, of the tribe of Ghiljee, Kalanter of 
Candahar, i. 602; made prisoner, and sent to 
Isfahan, 603; becomes a court favourite, i5.; 
proceeds to Mecca, and obtains a fetwah against 
the Sheahs, 604 ; returns to court, rb, ; promotes 
a jealousy against Goorgecn Khan, 605 ; restored 
to his former situations, fb. ; hjs daughter de- 
manded by Goorgeen Khan, 6 O 6 ; deceives that 
chief, and murders him, 607 ; attacks, and takes 
Candahar, ib, ; adopts measures to establish his 
own power, 6 O 8 ; his treatment of two embassies 
from the Court of Persia, 609; defeated by the 
Persians, 610 ; defeats the Persians, and becomes 
master of Candahar, 6 i 1 ; his death, ib» 

I 

Meerut, town of, taken by Mahmood, i. 328 ; 
taken by Timour, 472. 

Meer Yusoof Aly, ii. 242, n. 

Meerza, derivation of the word, ii. 571 ; the title 
by whom adopted, t5.; their character, educa- 
tion, duties, and manners, 572. 

Meerza Abool Hussein, Hooshtkhed of Koom^ 

ii, 443, n. 
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Heera Aly Nuckee, Governor of lysheran, iK 2 fi 8 . 

Hecrza Anftye^<iU&h Mustoflee, ii. 420, n. 

Meerza Buzoorg, minister to the present heir- 
apparent, ii. 179 ^ 0 . ; 487i n. 

Meerza Diood, the father of Meerza Syud Maho- 
med, iL ill, n. ' 

Meerza Futteh Ullah Ardillancc, ii. 191 . • 

Meerza Hussein, the minister of Jaaffer Khan, 
ii. 179, n. 

Meerza Jsmail, Governor of Bandah, ii. 3. 

Meerza Jaaffer, minister of Kurreem Khan, ii. Q 66 . 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hajce Ibrahim, ii. 
176 , n. ; sent to the camp of Lootf Aly Khan as 
a hostage, 1 82. * 

MccTza Mahomed Khan, Kujur, ii. 314. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hajeo'* Ibrahim, 
ii. 495 , n. 

Meerza Mehdy, the historian of N4dir Shah, i. 
641, n. ; character of his work, ii. 45, n. 

Meerza Mehdy, the La&hkur-Novecs of Jaaffer 
Khan, is disgraced, ii. 180; pardoned, 181; 
again disgraced, and thrown into a fire, t5. 

hlccrza Mi'lidy, li Sooffee, put to death, ii. 423, n. 

Meerza Saaduck, author of the Tuarikh Zundeah, 
ii. il6, n. 

Meerza hhuffee, the present prime minister, sold by 
Aga .Mahomed Khan, ii. 305, 436, n. 

Meerza >oliinan, the minister of Mahomed Meerza, 
intrusted with the cbaige of the empire, i. 518 ; 
seeks the protection of the king, 5 19 ; given over 
to his enemies, and put to death, i5. 

Meerza Sultan Mahomed, son of Mehran Shah, i. 
488, n. 

Meerza Syud Mahomed, his account of the See- 
doozehis, i. 599, n. 

Meerza Syud Mahomed, a descendant of the Suf- 
favean monarchs, endeavours to obtain the 
crown, ii. lU; deprives Shah Rokh of sight, 
and proclaims himself king, under the name of 
Soiimfin, 112 ; taken, and put to death, i 6 . 

Meerza Tuckce, the minister of Abbas the Second, 
i. 577i »• 

Mehdy, Imaum, supposed to be concealed, ii. 345, n. 

Mehdy Aly Khan, ii. 6l3, n. 


Mdidy Khan, Kulhoor, chief of h tribe, ii. 6l 1. 

Mehdy Kooli Khan, the brother of Aga Maliomed 
Khan, ii. 968, n. 

Mehe^Narsi, minister of Baharam the Fifth, i. 1 18. 

Mehmfindir, or entertainer, ii. 468, n. 

Mehi^n KhftnAh of Isaak Khan, ii. 999* 

Mehrab, Kini^ of Cabul, i. 96; sends an army to 
invade Persia, 99. 

Mehrab Khan, Affshfir, ii. 57J, n. 

Mehran defeats Jeree^bfn-AbdulIah, i. 171 ; ven- 
tures an engigement,buiis defeated, and slain, 96 . 

Mehran, son of Baharam, attacked, and made pri- 
soner, i. 175 . 

Mehrou, of the tribe of Bgdeah, puts Muztunza to 
death, i. 302 ; put to death, 303. 

Mcishmust, tribe of, ii. 225, n. 

. 

Mekron, district of, i. 3; conquered by Massoud, 
342 ; condition of, at the accession of Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, ii. 938. 

Melons, cultivation of, in Persia, ii. 475. 

Mendicants in Persia, ii. 493, n. 

Menu of the Hindoos is the Mahabad of the Per- 
sians, i. 182, 948. 

Merchants, the conduct of the monarchs towards 
them, ii. 430; their education, and chaiaotcr, 
582; correspond in cipher, 583. 

Mercury, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186. 

Meniaza, the son of Khoosroo Purveez, i. 160 , n. 

Merv, i. 293 ; account of it and its rulers, ii. 232. 

Merlin, the prince of necromancers, i. 193, n. 

Mesopotamia, the modern Juzeerab, i. 92 ; con- 

, quered by Crassus, 102; ceded to the Romans, 
105; captured by Ilulakoo Khan, 493; sub- 
dued by Timour, 47(X 

Mia&rekecn, fort of, i. 423, n. 

Michael, Angel, ii. 323. 

Michail, son of Seljook, i. 359. 

Militia of Persia, ii. 499* 

Mimbfisbee, ii. 86. 

Minerals, ii. 514. 

Mining practised by Timour, i. 466; also by the 
Romaus-and ancient Persians, 467» n. : 468, n. 

Minister, title, condition, and duties of the prime, 
ii. 435; bis power and relation to tbenourc^ 





439 ; manneri tnl uiigM of titti Sfl9; gcAtnl 
oborocter Slid condition of, 628. , 

Mirkhond, a Persian author, i. 142, a. 

Mithridad, oi Milkridates, not noticed by eaitom 
authon, i. 87 « n . ; 229$ n. 

Moals, or Moghuk, i. l 6 , n. 
llodveah makes war upon Aly, ii. 363t 
Mobud, a Gucbcr priest, i. IflS. 

Mochtadi, Caliph, L 36$, 372. 

Mocktadir, Caliph, i. 298, n.; 305. 

Moghuls, i. l 6 , iL ; their conquest 6 f Persia, 409. 
Moghul Khan, fbuuder of a dynasty, ii. 239f n. 
Mohsin Fani.— See Shaikh Mahomed Mohsin 
Fani. , 

Mohurruni, tlio first ten days of the month of, kept 
as a mourning by the Shcahs, i. 305, n.| ii. 380. 
Mokhtufly lUllah, Caliph, i. 298 , n. 

Mouarclis, sacred character of the Sufiavean, ii. 
427, n.; condition of the Persian, 428; their 
power over the priesthood, 429 • over the mer- 
chants and citizens, 430; over the wandering 
tribes, 431; over their own family, th.; their 
prerogatives, 433 ; and sovereign functions, 434 ; 
theiv iiiterferunco with the internal administra- 
tion of the wandering tribes, 464 ; their general 
condition and power, 481 -*486; their power 
over the ministers, 487; their conduct towards 
the ecclesiastical class, 488 ; their nomination of 
public oiiicerB, 489 ; manner in which they pass 
their time, 547 ; forms observed at their courts, 
554; their reception of foreign ambassadors, 555; 
their dress, 558 ; their stables, sA,; their obseiy- 
ance of the forms of religion, 559 i ceremonies 
observed by them at the Nourosc, 56l ; sacred 
character of tlicir authority, 564; general re- 
flections on their character and condition, 624. 
l^Ionker, the examiner of corpses, iL 325, n. 
Alonnox, Mr., i. 547. 

Mookree, tribe of, i. 540. 

M(H)kuddoo, province of, ii. 499f n. 

Moollah Adcnih, stoiy-teller to the king, ii. 554. ■ 
Moollah Ahmed, Mooihtfihed of ^^okil, ii. 574. 
bloollah-e-Rnom. See JellM-u-dcen, the poet. 
IftooUal Jellfil, the astronomer of Abbas, i. 526^ n. | 


Moollah Mahiomed Banker Mojuluiee, L 595 . 

Moollah Mahomed Chfir, the historian of the Ku* 
jurs, ii. 268, n. ; 285, n. 

Mootlah Mahomed Roostumdaree, hit rotation 
of the heresies ascribed to the Sheahi^ ii. 360 . 

Moollah Mecr lloshcm, ii. 245, n. c 

Moolluhp Moosdh, an officer of the army of Mah* 
mood, ii. 3. 

Moollahs of colleges, ii. 576.' 

Mooltan, province of, overrun by the ymies of 
Timour; i. 471. ■ 

Moon, how represented in the Dabistan, i^ 186. 

Mooneja, daughter of Afrasiab, i. 47 ; description 
of the valley where she held her court, s 5 . 

Moonshce-ul-Moomdlik, duties of the, ii. 437 . 

Mporkd, Kmperor, takes Tabreez, but is compelled 
to retreat, i. 5/2. 

Mooreed, or disciple, ii. 396. 

Moorsheed, or teacher, ii. 418, n. 

Moortchfikhour, village of, ii. 36, n. 

Moorteza Kooli Khan, his contest with hit brother, 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 268 ; takes refuge in 
Russia, 269 . 

Moorteza Shabee, a Sooi&e sect, ii. 415. 

Moorut Aftkb Namnh, a Persian work, ii. 394 , n. 

Moosth, the seventh Imaum, the Sufluveans trace 
their descent to him, i. 495. 

Moosbtkbeds are at the bead of the hierarchy of 
Persia, ii. 428 ; their character, condition, and 
authority, 442; great respect paid them, 444; 
their disregard of honours and wealth, 575 . 

Uooshtfik Aly Shah, the disciple of Meer Maassoom, 
ii. 419^420. 

Moossa Kbaa, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 445 , n. 

Moossul, taken by Toghrul Beg, i. 353 ; conquered 
by Abbas the Great, 541. 

Mooitftphfi Khan, chief of Erivkn, ii. 286. 

Moost^hd Khan Dewdnloo, detached to support 
liajee Ibrahim, ii. 188; attacked and defeated, 
189; appointed to the goveniment of Shirwao, 
286; put to death, i5. 

Moostfiphil Khan Talish, ii. 461. 

Mooitkpbh KooU Khan, son of Abdool Alyi oi 
Tursbeez, ii. 225. 
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Moost&pM Kooli Klian, brother jofAga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 268 , n.; deprived of sight, 276. 
Moravia, i. 419 . 

Mord^ai interred ^at Hamadan, i. 238 ; description 
of histomb, 260 , n. 

Moscow^aken and plundered by Timour, i. 470. 
Moses, of Choronr, i. 30, n. » 

Moses, the prophet, ii. 321 ; his Journey with 
Elias, 371* 

Mosleai' signification of, ii. 381, n. 

Mostadher, Caliph, i. 372. * 

Motbi, Caliph, i. 299, 305. * 

Moiiad-bni-Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Mouakiflf, a work esteemed by the sectof Ilanballec, 
ii. 356 , n. ; 360, n. * . 

Moiilana Na&r-u-decn Omer, an officer 0 / the 
Court of Timour, i. 472, n. 

Muumcen, si^iiification of, ii. 381, n. 

Muullah Ackljer, i. I 6 , n. 

Moullah Firuze, i. 2 1 , n. ; his learning, 183, 258, 11 . 
M<iuluher heads a conspiracy against his father, 

i. 280, n. 

Mozdek. — See M a/dak. 

Muad-u*(loulah dismissed from his office, i. 368, n. 
Muaffick defeats Vacoob-beii-Leis, i. 283 ; defeats 
Amer, 286. 

Muatained-ul-ullah, Caliph, i. 281, 282. I 

Mua/'U-dowlab, the title of Ahmed, i. 304; 
mourning for the fate 0 ^ Hussein first com- 
manded by him, 305, n. 

Mubariz-u-d(vii Mahomed, the founder of the 
dynasty of Muzufler, i. 447. 

Mubasher, an officer in the scr\icG of Timour,!. 456. 
Muezudeen Arpba Khan, of the family of Chen- 
ghiz, i. 445, n. 

Mufti, his power in Turkey, ii. 429, n. ; his duties 
in Persia, 446. 

Mugh, an infidel priest, i. 200, n. 
Mujalis-ul-Moumcnan, a work on the Sheah faith, 

ii. 385, n., 408. 

Mujid-u-dou1ah, nephew of Azud-u-doulah, taken 
by Mahmood, i. 309 . 

Mujmah-ui-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 217} n. 
Mujous, a Gueber priest, i. 200. 
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Muk4m4t-ul-AiAfyn, ii. 4 >( 0 , n# ’ 

Mimics, of Persia, ii. 5l6. 

Muljim, ii. S 6 l, n. 

Mull4mcttehh, a Sooffeo sect, ii. 391, n. 
Mulook-u-Tuaif, tile commencement of the, i. 84 ; 

the Persian accounts of this period vague and 
‘ contradictory, i5. ; 530, n.‘ 

Muliik-c-Miighrub. — Sec Room. 

Mumasenni, tribe of, i. 27, n. 

Mungul, the Hindoo name for the planet Mars, 
i..l 88 , n.« , 

Muni-Novogorod, city of, ii. 4, n. 

Munkous, son of Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Munsoor the First, i. 201 , n. 

Munsoor the Second, i. 201 , n. 

Munsoor succeeds his father, Ameer Noah the 
Second, i. 301 ; deprived of sight| 302. 
Munsoor Hel4j. — Sec Helhj. 

Munsoor Samanec, aids in establishing Kuliph in 
Seistan, i. 290 ; succeeds Abdul Malik, 300 ; 
his roign and death, t5, 

Munzer, Prince of Arabia, i. 138, n. 

Muravij succeeds Asfar, i. 303. 

Murdas, the father of Zoliauk, murdered, i. 19 , n. 
Murdosht, plain of, i. 252, 307* 

Murdavecncc slain, i. 305. 

Murder, the punishment for, ii. 451; rcta1i.ation 
of, by the nearest relation, 452 ; how punished 
among the wandering tribes, 460 ; instance of 
the rovenge for, 46 I, n.; how compounded, 462. 
Murdou Shah, i. I 6 I, n. 

Murshud Kooli Khan, defeats Aly Kooli Khan, 
i. 523 ; proceeds to Mushed and Knzvccn, i5, ; 
exercises sovereign functions, 524. 

Murtashed, Caliph, i. 374. 

Muscat, the ruler of, takes the islands in the 
Gulf of Persia, i. 615; the Imauin of, com- 
pelled to appear before the Cauzee, if siiiii- 
1 moned, ii. 248, n. 

Musb4rukc4b, Sooflee sect, ii. 390, n.; belief of, 39?* 
Mush^, the ancient Toos, i. 340, n.; 506 ; why 
deemed sacred, 525 ; taken, and its inhabitants 
massacred by the Usbegs, i 6 . ; distance from 
« Isfahan, 529i n.; greatly improved by Abbas. 
T 
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the Great, 553 , . taken by the Aflgbuns, ii. 1 12 ; 
state of, Bt the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
2X6 \ Beggeo J&n's attack of, 253; taken by 
Aga Mahomed Khan, 289* 

Music, of the Persians, ii. 512. 

Musjid-e-Burdeo, gardens of, ii. 524, n. 

Musjid-c-Jainah, built by Saad, i. 388. 

Musnavi, of Jellal-u-dccn, ii. 399- 

Mustasim, Caliph, i. 422. 

Mubtukhfy, Caliph, i. 304, 305. 

MuitooffcTfl, the duties of tie, ii. 437i 

MutawukH, Caliph, i. 280. 

Muttra, Mabmood's capture and destruction of 
the town of, i. 329* 

Muztunza, son of Ameer Noah the Second, i. 302. 

Muzuffer, dynasty of, i. 447* 

MuzufTer-u-doen. — See Atta-beg Sunkur. 

Muzuffer-u-deen Zenghi, i. 38fi. 

MydAn, ii. 7* 

Mystic worship of the Divinity, supposed to be 
derived from India, ii. 384. 

N. 

Nidir4b4d, the modern Candahar, ii. 68. 

Nddir Kooli. — See Nadir Shah. 

>]4dir Mahoincd, Usbeg, i. 581. 

NidirMcerza, son of Shah Rokh, ii. 217» 258; 
escapes from Mushed, 289* 

N&dir Shah, his birth<placc, i. 43, n. ; joins Ta- 
rodsp Meerza, ii. 33 ; puts Fuiteh Aly Khan to 
death, 34; receives the title ofTaindtsp Kooli 
Khali, ib, ; defeats the Affgbans, 35 ; obtains 
another victory over the Aflghans, 37; enters 

. Isfahan, and puts, all the A Afghans to death, 
38 ; obtains power to raise money, and marches 
and defeats the AAfgbans, 39; his descent, 46; 
taken prisoner by the Usb('gs, but makes his 
escape, and becomes a robber, 47 ; enters the 
service of the Governor of Khorassan, 48 ; is 
degraded, t5. ; proceeds to Kelftt, from whence 
be is compelled to retire, and resumo bis 
occupation of a robber, f5.; becomes, a chief 
of great reputation, and is taken into the seryice 
of Shah TkfflAip, t6. ; takes Kelit, and puts bis 


uncle to death, 49 ; obtains a pardon, and again 
enters the service of Sj\ali TAmksp, ib,; pro- 
claimed a traitor, t5.; marches against the court, 
and obtains his own terms, ib,; his dream, ib,; 
receives a grant of four provinces, bpt Vefuscs 
to assume the title of Sultan, fiO ; coin struck in 
liis naine, 51 ; expels the Turks from llamadan, 
Adorbijan, Tabreez, and Ardcbil, ib,; returns 
to Khorassan, and quells a rebellion, ib.; de- 
putes an envoy to Constantinople, 52 ; inveighs 
against the peace concluded by Tftmksp with 
I the Turks, 53 ; his letter to the Governor of 
Fars, 54; his deputations to Constantinople 
and Bagdad, 55 ; concludes. a peace with Rus- 
sia,- ib,; dethrones Slmb 'lAmksp, t5.; places 
the son of that monarch upoh the throne, and 
accepts the n*gcncy of the empire, 56 ; marches 
against Bagdad, ib, ; defeated by TopM Osman, 
57 ; his conduct to tlic troops aftci the liuttlc, 
ib, ; routes a body of tniops, and pursues their 
main force, 58 ; concludes terms with the P5chk 
of Bagdad, 59 : quells a rebi llion in Fars, ib. ; 
invests the Cities of TeOis, Guiijah, and Erivkn, 
60 ; attacked by the Turks, ib. ; harangues his 
troops, ib. ; is victorious, and concludes a peace 
with Turkey, 6l ; receives an account of the 
death of the King of Persia, ib, ; orders a gene- 
ral assembly of chiefs and nobles, 62; his 
speech to them, ib. ; conditions on which he 
accepts the Crown of Persia, 63 ; edict issued 
by him against the observance of the tenets 
of the Sheahs, 63, n. ; his motives for wishing 
to abandon the tenets of the Sheahs, 65 ; his 
coronation, 66; inscription on coins struck in 
his name, ib, ; marches to Isfahan, t6.; subdues 
the Bukhteekrec tribe, and puts' their leader 
to death, 67 ; marches to Candahar, and block- 
ades that city, 68; founds the. City of Nkdir- 
kbkd, i5.; commences more active operations, 
ib. ; Candahar capitulates to him, 69 ; detoches 
bis son against the ruler of Bulkh, ib,; his 
motives for recalling him, 70; result of his 
mission to the Emperor of Delhi, ib.; takes 
Cabul, and deputes another mission to the Em- 
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peror of Delhi, 71 ; his npid .l^rogress \o India, 
74 ; his letter to liis son, giving an account of 
his battle with the Indian army, and subsequent 
events, 75 ; hjs motives for invading India, 78 ; 
the (Wcament by which the Emperor of India 
makg^ great cessions to him, 79 i n. ; claims 
the wealth of the emperor and his pobh's, 80; 
demands arrears of revenue from the Indian 
provinces, 81 ; a report of his death induces 
the^ populace to rise*upoii the Persians, 82; 
in vain endeavours to. undeceive them, 83 ; 
orders a general massacre, ib , ; which he desired 
to cease,' at the intercession of the emperor, 
ib,i his advice to the emperor and bis officers, 
85 ; ariiouiit of the plunder obtained by him, 
86 : searchi's the bagnuitc of liis* army, and 
tak<'s all the jewels to hiinscli, tb. ; his conduct 
on his nluni to Persia, 87 ; attacks the ruler 
of Scind, 88 ; takes and plunders his capital, 
bill restu^s him to his |>ro\iiice, 8 (); proceeds 
to Herat, and makes a display of his wealth, 
t 5 .: inarches against the Usbegs, 90 ; whose 
ruler personally submits to him, and is re- 
stored to his throne, 91 ; makes war upon the 
ruler of Khaurizm, ib,\ whom he takes and 
puts to death, 92 ; proceeds to Kel5l, and im- 
proves that fortress, ib . ; makes Mushed his 
capital, 93 ; marches against the I^esghces, ib , ; 
woiindi-d by an assassin, 94 ; compelled to re- 
tire, 95 : deprives his son, Rez5 Kooli, of sight, 
96 : defeats the Turks, and concludes a pence 
with them, 98 ; his barbarous conduct during 
the latter years of his reign, ib , ; his death, 100 ; 
a review of the principal actions of his life, ib, ; 
his attempt to form a navy, 102 ; his encou- 
ragement* of commerce, 103 ; his desire to 
change the ndigion of his country, 104; his 
reduction of the power of the ecclesiastical 
officers, and seizure of the church revenue, 105 ; 
his character, 107 . 

Nagracote, the temple of, destroyed by Mahmood, 
i. 326 , n. 

Nahavund, village of, i. 176 , n. ; 531 ; taken by 
Abbas the Great, 537> 


Nabrwan, village of, i. 134« . ■ 

Naimans, \, 409, n. 

Nakir, the examiner of corpses, ii. 325, n. ‘ 

Nanuc Shah, foundi r of the Sikh nation, ii. 424, n. 

Narscs, a Roman general, i. 155, n. 

Nftrses, the eunuch, i. 155, n. 

Narsi, the successor of Iloormuz, i. 85. 

Norsi, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 

Narsi, jthe Narscs of the Greeks, succeeds his bro- 
tlicr, Baharam the Third, i. 103; abdicates the 
throne, ]i)4; his defeat of Galerius, ib, ; himself 
defeated, 105 ; concludes a peace with the Ro- 
mans, and makes great cessions, ib, 

Narsis, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 

Nascer Khan, Governor of lAr, ii. 144. 

Niisqot, oneofthe stages todiviiic beatitude, ii. 386, n. 

Nasr, succeeds his father, Ahmed, and makes war 
upon his brother Ismail, by whom he is defeat- 
ed and taken, i. 294 ; reinstated in his govern- 
ment, 295 . 

Nasr, placed on the throne of Bokharah and KIio- 
rassan, i. 298 ; his death and character, ib, 

Nasr-u-decii. — Sec Subuctagecn. 

Nasser, Caliph, i. 384. 

Nasser Aly Beg, an officer of the Court of Suflfee, 
the son of Abbas the Second, i. 590, 11 . 

Nasser Klian, ruler of Raloochistan and Mckran, 
ii. 238. 

Nnsser-u-deen, the celebrated philosopher, rejects 
the offers from the Court of Allahamout, i. 406 ; 
surrounded, and taken to Kohistan, ilt, ; his 
name is Mahomed-ben-Ilassan, 406 , n. ; com- 
poses the Akhlaak Nasserre, 407 ; released by 
llulakoo Khan, and treated with marked re- 
spect, 421 ; predicts the fall of the House of 
Abbas, 422 ; his observatory, 424 ; composes 
the astronomical tables called Eel-Kbaiinee, 
425 ; character of his writings, ii. 539. 

Nasser-u-deen Abdul Rahim, Governor of Kohistan, 
i. 407. n. 

Nasser-ullah, an officer of the army of Mahtnood, 
i. 624 , n.; his death much regretted, ii. 12 . 

Nosser-ullah, son of Nftdir Shah, ii. 46 , n.; defeats 
a h^dy of Turks, 98 , n. ; put to death, 1 Q 9 . 
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Nasscr-ullab Kban, Karfl^oozoloo, ii| 495, n. 

Nasser-u)lab Mcerza, son of Shah Rokh, ii. 217. 

Nbiibdi, one of the four classes established by Jem- 
shced, i. 208, n. 

Nauzir, chief steward of the household, ii. 548. 

Nazarcnes, their creed compared to that of the 
llulouleAlis, ii. 389* 

Nc&muttec, their animosity to the Ilyderce, ii.593. 

Ne&z Aly, chief of Shaher-c-Subz, attacked and 
defeated by Reggec J4n, ii. 246. « 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Buchi-ul-Nasiqr of Asiatic 
• • 

writers, i. 55, 224, 230. 

Ncli4ittco,onc of the stages of Soofiecism, ii. 412, n. 

Ncek-kuddum, the person who fired at Nfidir Shah, 
ii.94,n. 

Keekoudar, the brother of Abaka Khan, is miM^d 
to the throne, i. 427 : supposcnl to have been 
baptized by the name of Nicolas, ift , ; assume^ 
the name of Ahmed Khan, and embraces Malm- 
niednnism, ; iiunishes the Christians from his 
dominions, id, ; which rouses the indigtmlioii 
of his subjects, id, ; puts his brother to death, 
428 ; seized, and deprived of life, id, 

Neemroz, given to lloosturo, i. 53 ; etymology of 
the word, 53, n. 

Ncriman, the son of Guslitasp, i. 24, n. 

Nerroansheer, province of, ii. 195. 

Nero, his war with Volas, i. 85. 

Ncsarcan, one of the four classes established by 
Jomshecd, i. 206 , n. 

Neshri, ,onc of tlic four classes established by Jem- 
shecd, i. 208, n. 

Ncsoodcc, one of the four classes established by 
. Jemsheed, i. 207, n. 

Ncstorians, colony of, at Sconah, ii. 425. 

Novian, a noble or lonl, i. 449, n. 

Nczcri'fih, a Suoffec sect, ii. 39 li n. 

Nicator. — Sec Sclcucus. 

Nicolas. — See Keekoudar. 

Nicolas the Fourth, i. 430. 

Nijuro-u-dern Ferdosi, aRooffee tcachcrji. 396, n. 

Nikdlloo, tribe of, i. 502, n. 

Nile, river of, i. 256, n. » 

Nimrod, of the Hebrews, i. 18. 


Nineveli, taken fy Arbaccs, i. 211 ; attacked by 
Cyaxares, 218 ; its siege supposed to allude to 
that ofllamaver, 219 . 

Nishaporc, district of, i. 6, n. ; state of, at the ac< 
cession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 219 . 

Nishapore, city of, i. 98 . , 

Nisibis, or^'isibi, situation of, i. 97, n. ; conquered 
by Shahpuor, 98 ; recovered from the Romans 
by Shnhpoor the Second, 1 10. 

Nizamcc*, the poet, vfjfcts as a fabl^ the account of 
Alexander’s birth, 1,241, n.; character of his 

' writing, ii. 540. 

Nizam-u-dren Aiyoub, takes refuge at 'the Court of 
Balbick.i 379 . n. 

Nizam* u-cloulah, Soiibadar of the Dt^kan, i. 318* 

Nizam-u doulah, the 11 lie of the minister of finance, 
it. 436. n. 

Nizanrul-Muik, the minister of Alp-Arselun, i. 
362 ; his cliuiueter, 3()3; acciisid hy Kliatoon 
’I'oDikuiif 36*8 ; his speech on resigning his office, 
369 ; his death, id, 

Nizain-ul-Mulk, the Soubadar of the Deckan, is 
accused of hu\ing invited Nddir Shah toiiiiude 
India, ii. 74; deputed to the camp of Nddir 
Shah, 

Nizam- ul-’runrikh, a Persian work, i. 1/7, ii. 

Noah, the descent of Kaiomurs traced lo, 1. 12 ; 
ii. 324. 

Noah, the fourth king of the Samanian dynasty, 
i. 201, n. 

Noah, the grandson of Saman, appointed to the 
government of Samarcund, i, 293. 

Nobles of Persia, tbeir condition, manners, and 
usages, ii. 569 . 

Nomodcs, or pastoral tribes, their history, i. 124. 

Nomaii, tlic son of Omar-ul-kais, is Entrusted with 
the care of Daharam the Fifth, i. 114. 

Noman, or Noman-ben-Mukran Muzunnee, placed 
in command of the army of Omar, i. 176; assem- 
bles his forces at Koufa, and marches to Naha- 
vund, id, ; addresses bis army, and prepares for 
battle, id, ; defeats the Persians, but is slain, 177 . 

Noora-Dahir Khan, Waly of L4r, i. 530, n. 

Noor Aly Shah, the successor of Fydz Aly, a 
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Sooffce teacher, an account of his proceedings 
and death, 419^422. 

Noor Bukshcetb, a SoofTee sect, their particular 
tenets, ii. 418, n. 

Nooi;j['&n, a Soofiec sect, ii. 392, n. ; 393. 

Noorudeen, the son of Zenghi, i. 374, n. 

Noosky, village of, i. 3. 

Nostrums, hereditary right to^ ii. 534. ' 

Nour-e-khodali, i. 4. 

Nouroze, the festival of, instituted by Jcmshccd, 
i. If, ii. 62 f offerings made to the king on the, 
47 s ; causes assigned tbr its origin, 560; the 
ceremonies observed on the, 561. 

Nouroze Khan, the YeshkAgftsscc-bishce to the 
reigning monarch, ii. 263, n. 

Nour-u-dceii. — ^ei* Atta-beg Aboubeker. 

Nour-u-di*en Mahiiiood, ruler of Ba]b(*ck, i. 379* 

Noubchizad, the son of Nou^heerwan, his disaflec- 
6un, i. 142 : n jects, as impious, the rites of the 
magi, t6.; is confined, f5. ; escapes, collects a 
force, and attempts to establish himself in Pars 
and Ahwaz, ib . ; attacked, and skin, 144. 

Noubheerwan, his birth, i. 131 ; the kingdom be- 
queathed to him, 135; ascends the throne, and 
makes a speech on the occasion, 136; puls 
Mazdak and all his followers to death, 137 : 
promotes the prosperity of his dominions, 139; 
divides (he empire into four great governments, 
ib.; his war with , the Romans, 140; makes se. 
vend conquests, and compels the Roman Km[)c- 
ror to become his tributary, 141 ; his wars with 
the Kinperors Justin and 'riberius, ib,; conquers 
Dura, plunders S}ria, and extends his empire in 
other quarters, 141 ; disiiffection of his sun, Nous- 
chizad, 1 42 ; the splendid embassies by which 
his court was visiUMl, 144 ; presents received by 
him from the Kmperur of Chino, 144, n. ; also 
from the Emperor of India, 145, n.; his internal 
regulations, U5; his military discipline, 146; 
his character, and gcfvcrniiunt, 147 ; is the first 
founder of a colli ;;e, 272. 

Nousheerwan, tribe of, i. 262, n. ; ii 238. 

Nousheerwan, of (tie family of Chengluz, i. 445, 11 . 

Nouzer, succeeds his father, Manuebeher, i. 28 ; 


his subjects Kvolt, 28 ; solicits Sam to take 
charge of 'his government, but is refused, ib.; 
his country invaded by the King of T^n, 29; 
taken prisoner, and slain, ib.; is the Sosarmus 
of Grecian writers, 212 , n. ; 220 , n. 

Nubeez, a kind of wine, ii. 353, n. 

Nubia conquered by the Persians, i. 153. 

Nubobelazar.— Sec Raham Guduri. 

Nujuddec, province of, ii. 378, n. 

Nujufi>i. 307; recovered by Abbas the Great, 543. 

NujuiTKooli Khan, of Khorassan, betrays Loolf 
Aly Khali, ii. 196 . » 

Nukshevan, province of, i. 459, n.; submits to the 
Turks, ii. 22 . 

Nukud Aly Beg, a nobleman of the Court of Ab- 
bas the Great, i. 550, n. 

Nummucl, or felt, that of>*Chcnghiz, kept as a 
sacred rtdic, i. 410. 

Nunda, Rajah of Kalinjur, i. 330; retreats on the 
apprr)ach of Alalimood, 331; comes to terms 
with that monarch, ib, 

0 . 

Obeid Khan, ruler of the Usbegs, invades Khoras* 
sail, i. 505 ; defeated by TAmasp, 506 ; plunders 
Herat, and retreats across the Oxus, 508. 

Ok*id l-llah, Sovereign of the Usbegs, ii, 358. * ' 

Occa, river of, ii. 4, n. 

Ochus, his reign supposed to he included in that of 
Ardishcer Dirazdust, i. 239. 

Octal, succeeds his father, Chrnghiz, i. 419 ; 
crowned Khakan, 420 ; his character, i5.'' 

OdenathuB, chief of Palmyra, i. 98, n. 

OfTerings of the wandering tribes for the recovery 
of diseases, ii. 534. 

Oghouz Khan, grandson of Moghul Khan, ii. 
239 , n. 

Olcarus, an author, i. 522, n. 

Olympias, apudiated b\ Philip, i. 212, n. 

Omuli Mukhtoom, ii. 363, 11 . 

Oman Shuikh. father of the celebrated Baber, i. 489. 

Ortiar„Calipli, i. 20 , n. ; sends an army into Persia, 
170 ; -which is attacked, and defeated, and its 
leader slain, 171 ; sends a reinforcement, which 
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is also detVatfd, 1 / 1 ; appoints Saall-beIl-^YakaBs 
lo cunimund the ariny.in Persia^ ib . ; who defeats 
the Persians, and captun^s the Durufsh-e-/Ca- 
wanoe, 174 ; recalls 8 aad-ben-\Vakasi and .ap- 
points Omar Yuseer Xo succeed him, 175 ; sends 
more reinforcements, and places the whole under 
Momaii, 176 '; who defeats the Persuiiis, 177 ; 
his ri»ht to the calfphate disputed by the 8 heahs, 
284 n. : the Shoahs* hatred of him. ii. 377» n. 

Omar, P^cha of Bagdad, ii. 141 ; put to death, 
142. 

Omar AbdAl-Ascez, Caliph, i. 530, nT • 

Omar-ebn-Abdool Ascez, Caliph, ii. 335. j 

Oinnr-ul-Kais, an Arabian chief, i. 1 14. 

Omar Yuscer, succeeds Sa^-ben-Wakass, i. 175. 

Ompbis, i. 243. 

Ordou-Shecr, i. 66 , n« • 

Oorfee, a poct| ii. 400, n. 

Oormanus. — See Romanus Diogenes. 

Oormia, town of, i. 53 ; Kinnicr’s description of, 
ii. 133. 

Oormia, Lake of, also called Spauto and Marci- 
anus, i. 424. 

Oorooss Khan, ruler of Russia, i. 470, n. 

OoblAjaloo, tribe of, i. 502, n. 

Order of the Lion and Sun, ii. 564. 

Osii, Israel, conducts an embassy from Rusua to 
Persia, i. 604. 

Ormc, his account of the massacre of Boobilcc, 
i. 318, D. 

Ormus, or Hormuz, an island, situation and de- 
scription of, i. 545 ; captured by the Portuguese, 

. t5. ; conquered by Abbas the Great, 546. 

Orodes, not noticed by Persian authors, i. 87, n. 

Osman, orOthman, the third caliph, i. 284; his 
right to the caliphate disputed by the Sheahs, 
284, n.; directs copies to be made of the Koran 
compiled by Aboubeker, and commands all 
others to be destroyed, ii. 343. 

Osman l^chd, a I'urkish general, i. 520. 

Osman ^unjuree, i. 284. 

Osta, a sacred work of the Guebers, i. q. 

Othiuan, Chief of a Tartar tribe, i. 473« • 

Otrar, city of, i. 478 1 also called Tarab, 478, li. 


Onlam^b, order of priesthood, ii. 28; of the Soof- 
fees, 410, n. ;'429, 11 . 

Oulefth, holy men, ii. 410. 

Ouleaus Khajah, the hun of Toghluk Timour, i. 
452 ; defeated by the combined forces of Tjinuur 
and Ami^r Hussein, 454. ' • 

Ouljuituu Khan.- 8 ec Mahomed Khodah^undah. 
Ouloos, tiibe of, i. 420, n. 

Oulub A^gllouil^ son of ilazar Asp, i. 393. 

Oung Khan, Chief of the Keraites, defeated by 
Chenghiz, i. 409; put to deaths 409i ih; &lso 
called Urn Khan and Prester John, t5. 

'Ourfo. province of, ii. 24. 

Ourgungc, city of, i. 302. 

Ouruljun Khatoon, the wife of Timour, i. 455. 
Oxrn,‘ii. 515 ; value of, 519i u. ^ 

Oxusj river of, i. 2, 3, 21, n. 

P. 

P.iinting, art of, ii. 543. 

Puishawur, taken by Subuctageen, i. 319 . 
Paishdadiun dynasty, i. 12; not noticed by the 
Gni.‘ks, 204; tabic of the inoimrcbs of the, 248, n. 
Paishkush, or offering, ii. 478. • 

Paish-NAinAz, or ofFiciating priests, stated periods 
at which they are required to attend prayers, ii. 
338, n. ; their salary, 472, 11 . 

Palasch, or Pallas, successor of Firozo, his death, 

i. 131 ; is the Valens of the Romans, t5. 
Palmologus, Michael, Emperor, his daughter’s 

marriage with Abaka Khan, i. 427* 

Palestine overrun by the Persians, i. 157* 
Palibothra —See Cunnouge. 

Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan, conquers a province 
of Arabia, i. j67, n. 

Palm) ra, city of, i. 98 , n. 

Paniput, plains of, famous for a battle fought be- 
tween the Mahoinedans and Hindoos, ii. 235. 
Paraclete, ii. 321, n. 

Paradise, that of Mahomed described, ii. 327. 
Paros, or Phars, names by which the kingdom of 
Persia is described in Scripture, i. 2 , n. 

Parnell, hi^ story of the hermit, on wbat Ibundedi 

ii. 371|n« 
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Pan.-^ScoFan. .* | 

Parscci or Guebe r, i. 1 83. 

Parthia, i. 2, n.; the term unknown to Asiatic 
writers, 240, Oj 

Parthmiyi, their wan with the Romani, i. 87 • their 
mod^ of warfare, 88 ; reasons for supposing 
them to be originally Carduchi, 24j ; reign of 
their monarcLs considered, 240. 

Parysatis comparcA to Homai, i. 240# 

Taslcy, Major .Charles, ii. 505, ii. 

Passargads, Cyrus buried at, i. 223, n. 

Patila, the place where Shah Mun&oor attacked 
the forces*of Timour, i. 404, ii. 

Paul, Emperor, recalls his army from Georgia, 
ii. 295. 

Pearl fisher}’, ii.*5 15. 

Pcclsoom, overthrows two Persian chiefs, i. 42; 
his unsuccessful combat with Uoostum, ib, 

Peeraii-wisa, visier of Afrusiab, i« 40 ; termed the 
Nestor of thcTur(nrs,40,n.; his treatment of Kni 
Khoosroo immediately after his birth, 41 ; defeats 
Tons, 45 : defeats Feriburz, and gains a victory 
o\or Gudur;!, 40; comjiels Toos to retreat afler 
an action of seven days, t6.; bis message to Gu- 
durz, 51; his combat with that chief, t6.; his 
df'utb, and the honours paid to his corpse, 52 ; 
his treatment ofKai Khoosroo reconsidered, 225. 

PciT Boodak Khan, son of Jehan Shah, i. 491, n. 

Peer Boodak Khan,*Kujur, i. 508. 

Peer Mahomed Jchanghccr proclaimed the succes- 
sor of Timour, i. 478; put to death, 485. 

Pehlch, the word Pehlivi derived from, i, 203, n. 

Pchiivi language, j. 8, n. ; the facts in the Shah 
Namah exclusively taken from records in, 203. 

Pehlwan, i. 47. 

Pekin, city'of, supposed to te the ancient Cam- 
balu, i. 417i n. 

Fellas, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n- 

Pcntatcuch given to Moses, ii. 323, n. 

Peri, Governor of Darabjird, i. 89* 

Pcri-cbchcr, the daughter of Erij, i. 23, n. 

Pcriclctc, signification of, ii. 321, n. 

Peri-Khan Khanum, intrigues against ilyder 
Meerza, i. 514; put to death, 517* 


Pcrosci.— See Firozc. . 

Perron, Anquctil du, i. 199 , n. 

Persecds, race of, i. 222. 

Persepolis, founder of, i. i6; the festival of the 
Nourozc represented on the sculptures at, 17, u. ; 
ruins of, 252. 

Persia, the boundaries of, in its most prosperous 
period, i. I ; boundaries of ancient Persia, 2, n.; 
description of the coontiy of, 2 ; mountains of, 
3 ; deserts of, 4 ; vallics and rivers of, 5 ; climate 
and productions of, division of its inhabitants 
into classes, 182 ; its ancient religion compared 
with that of the Sabians, 187 ; similarity of its 
religion to that of the Hindoos, 189 • aiUhoiitici 
on which its ancicht history is grounded cx- 
anjined, 199 ; destruction of the ancient records 
of, 200 ; ancient languages of/ 202, n. ; the 
Assyrian rule of, 210; overthrown by Feridoon, 
211 ; conijuercd by the Scythians, 212 ; table of 
the Kings of, from Zohauk to Kai Kboosroo, 
according to eastern and western authors, 220, 
n.; general reflections on the coincidence of those 
authors, 229 ; its ancient history divided into 
two distinct periods, 247 ; tabic of kings who 
reigned over it previous to the conquest of Alex- 
ander, according to eastern and western autbnrs, 
248 ; character and manners of the ancient in- 
habitants of, 203 ; former civilisation and pro- 
s|)crity of, ib. ; habitation of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of, 208 ; their progress in civilisation, 209 ; 
their former morals, learning, and science, 272 ; 
character of its historians, 275 ; state of, at the 
accession of Ghazan Khan, 437 ; condition of, 
from the reign of Abbas the Great to that pf 
NAdir Shah, 508 ; character of its population 
at the commencement of Kumeem Khan’s efibrts 
to gain the empire, ii. 1 19 ; state of the chiefs and 
provinces of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 203 — 201 ; its inhabitants proclaim them- 
selves of the sect of Sheah, 347 ; their love of 
. poetry, 398 ; condition of the inhabitants of, 
49J1 present extent of, 504; reflections on its 
gctual condition and the character of its in- 
habitants, 021—038. 
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Penis compared to 'Sani/'i. 28 , n. 

Persus, i.* 222. • 

Peter the Great, his war with Mahmood, ii. 4, 279- 
Petne, the capital of the Roman pravince of 
Arabia, i. 167 , n. 

Petuvius, the elate ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210, n. 

Phasis, a river, i. 2, n. ; 140. 

Philip of Maccdon, his war with Darab the First, 
i. 6ff; becomes a tributary, and gives his daugh- 
ter in marriage to that monarch, iV; murdered, 
75 ; his intercourse and alliance with Darab the 
First deemed a fable, 241, n. 

Philip the Second of Portugal, i. 521, n. 

Philips, a gold coin, i. 57, n. 

Phillippoos, or Philip, i. 69 * * 

Philo Bibliiis sSanchoniathon, i. 210, n. 

Philosoof, or Philosopher, the term degraded in the 
East, ii. 413, 11 . 

Phocas, thc*Roman centurion, i. 15ff. 

Phraortes, the sot| of Dijoccs, only noticed by one 
Persian historian, i. 33, n. ; 217, n. ; 220 , n. 
Phrecdoon, or Feridoon, 1. 217, n. 

Phrygia, province of, i. 356\ 

Physic, tlic Persians' knowledge in, ii. 530. 
Pitcard’s Religious Ceremonies, i. 410, n. 
Pilgrimage to ^Iccca, ii. 322 ; its obligation, and 
the usage of performance, 335. 

Pilpny, fables of, i. 139, 

Pindcr, Sir Paul, i. 542, n. 

Piro/, or Firozc, i. 127« 

P.izun, a Chief of Turan, i. 177* 

Planets, how represented in the Dahistan, i. ISS, 

‘ 188, n. 

IMato, a SoofTce sect derived from, ii. 390. 

Pliny states the division of Persia into eighteen 
kingdoms, i. 84, n»; his notice of the rctireiiicnt 
of Zoroaster, 193, 235. 

Plutarch, coincidence of bis account of the death 
of Darab the Second with Fenian authors, 
i. 72 . n.; 235. * . 

Poet of the king, ii. 551 ; character and ability of 
those of Persia, 580. ** 

Poetry is the essence of SoofTceism, ii. 398; the 


Persians* dcvcition to, 398 ; character of Fcn 
sian, 541. 

Poland ravaged by Baton Khan, i. 419* 

Pollas, or Volas, i. 85, n. • ^ 

Polo, Marco, his account of Oung Kliam i. 409, 
11 .; accompanies the embassy of Arghoun to 
China, 431 ; his description of the bank-notes 
established in Tartary, 433, n. 

Polo, Nicolo, i. 434, n. 

Pulo, Marthio, i. 434, n. ■ • 

Poor, Alexander's warligainst him, i. 77* 

Poolkha, ruins of, i. 262 , n. 

Pooran-dukht, the daughter of Khoosroo Purveez, 
is elevated to the throne, i. l65 ; said to have re- 
stored the sacred cross, 16 .; is the Tooran-docht 
of the Greeks, l63, n. 

Pooraiis of the Hindoos, i. 334, n. 

Poorniainb, the name of the cow which nourished 
Feridoon, i. 19, n. 

Poorshasp, the father of Zoroaster, i. 193 . 

Pooshtung, the brother of Isfundcar, i. 6l ; takes 
his brother's corpse to Bulkli, 66 . 

Population of Persia, ii. 518. 

Portrait, great respect paid to the monarch's, 
ii. 565. 

Portuguese, conquests made by them in the Gulf 
of Persio, i. 545. 

Purus, i. 77, n. ; 243, , 

Puttinger, Captain, his account of the Desert of 
Scibtan, ii. 611, n. 

Poulad Tchoura, one of Timour's officers, i, 
461 , n. 

Pouladwund, Chief of Khoten, i. 46 . 

Prayer, one of the duties of the Mahomedan reli- 
gion, ii. 322; its stated periods and forms, 332. 

Predostination, ii. 321 ; the doctrine of, inculcated 
in the Koran, 331 ; its ctfccls on the human 
mind, 332 ; the Sooflfecs' belief in, 402. 

Pnisents considered as a revenue of the government, 

i. 44, 11 . ; the arbitrary nature of its oiuount, 
267 ; those received by the king on the Nouroze, 

ii. 478. 

Frester John. — See Oung Khan. 

Priests, their inilucncc over the monarch, ii. 429 ; 
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characters of the lower orders of. 4 f(); their 
salaries, 472; their usages, 57$ i contempt in 
which the lower orders are held, 16 . ; their cha- 
racter and comlition, 699» 

Princes; condition and treatment of, ii. 431 ; how 
educated, 544; their courts, attendants, and 
amusements, 563 ; general refkctiolls on their 
character and condition, 627 > 

Printing not known in Persia, ii. 582. 

Procopius, an Author, i. 114, n. 

Productions of Persia, ii. ^1 4^ ^ 

Prophets, the numbers of, according to Mahomed, 
ii. 324. 

Provisions, price of, in Persia, ii. 519- 

Psalms of David, ii. 323, n. 

§ 

Ptolemy, i. 229 , 0 . ; his system adopted in Persia, 

ii. 537 . 

Pugh's Life of llanway, i. 593, n. 

Punishment of death seldom delegated by the king, 
ii. 449 ; for theft, murder, and other ofiences, 
451—455. 

Punjaub, province of, overrun by Subuctngeen, i. 
316 ; description of, 3l6, n. ; the power of Mah- 
inood established over the, 322. 

PurdAh JusmAneAh, or corporeal veil, ii. 3S6\ 

Pushtoo language, i. 597» n. 

Pushung, the father of Manucheher, i. 23, n. 

Pushung, King of Tnran, i. 28. 

PytliagoroB, similarity of his life and opinions to 
those of the Sooffees, ii. 424* 

Q. 

Quintus Curtius, coincidence of his account of 
the death of Darab the Second with the accounts 
given by eastern authors, i. 72, 11 . ; bis descrip- 
tion of th'o royal ensign of Persia, 212, n.; 
states the refusal of Alexander to sit in the 
presence of Sisygambis, 270, n. 

R. 

Races, horse, in Persia, ii. 562. 

Raffa, the general of Mahomed-ben-.\lavce, de- 
feated by Amer, i. 2S6, n. 

Raffeah establishes a friendship with Ismail Samor 
ncc, i. 294 . 

VOL. ir. 


Uaham Gudurs, known* by' his title ofllucbt-ul- 
^asser, i. 54 ; takes and plunders Jerusalem, 
55 ; is supposed to be the Nebuchadnezzar of 
the Jews, ib , ; also called Nebobelazar, 231 , n. 

Rahcem Reg, the commander of the Usbeg^ with 
NAdir Shah, ii. 242, n. 

Rahccm Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 17J, 11 . 

Rahim, son of Mahomed, a monarch of Ghisni, 

i. 344. 

Rais, signification of the word, i. 396 , n.; the use 
•f the term confined ahiong Arabian tribcs,ii. 456. 

Rais Muzufl'or, joins Ilussun Subah, i. 396. 

Rajpoots, their practice of infanticide, i. 173. 

Ramazan, the fast of, ij. 335. 

Rain-Rurzecn, is sent in command of an army 
a^inst Nouschizud, i. 142 ; attacks and defeats 
the forces of that prince, 144. 

Ram lloormuz, situation of the town of, i. 91 , n.; 
its founder, 100 . 

Rape, how punished among the wanAring tribes, 

ii. 463. 

Rashid Rillah, Caliph, i. 374, 402. 

Ravee river, the ancient Ilydraotes, i. 316, n. 

Raymond, a commander in the service of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, I. 318, n. 

Hfd 8ca, i. 2, n. 

Rcish SufTeed, i. 349 ; duties of a, 60t>, n. 

Religion, primeval, of Persia, i. 185; compared 
with that of the Subinns, 187; its influence on 
the human mind, and the futc of nations, ii. 319 ; 
duties of the Malioinedan, 322. 

Rent of bouses, &c. ii. 476. 

Resht, town of, ii. 295. 

Reshtali Tuslcem, the. sncnnl string of the SoofTee 
teachers, ii. 391, n. 

Resurrection, Mahomedan doctrineof, ii 322—325. 

Revenue, amount and mode of collecting it first 
fixed by Gushtasp, i. 266; the present amount 
and mode of collecting, ii. 471—481 ; cornip- 
lion of its oflieers, 492. 

lUidi, tjie Imaum.— See Aly RezA. 

RezA Kadi, son of NAdir Shah, ii. 47 ; defeats the 
rbler of Bulkh, crosses the Oxus, and gains a 
victory over the Usliegi, 69 ; recalled, 70 ; in- 
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trusted with the gomrftncnt of Peftin, 70 ; his 
fsithcr 'becomes suspicious of him, f)5 ; seized, 
uiid deprived of sight, 96 : put to deuth, 109 * 
Hczsi Kooli KImn, the envoy of NAdir Shah to the 
Court of Constantinople, ii. 52. 
llcz^ Kooli Khan, commander of the Shaikh of 
Abihliclicr's cavalry, ii. 186*, ti. 

RezA Kooli Khan, (lovcrnor of Kazeroon, taken 
and deprived of sight, ii. 185, n. * 
llczA Kooli Khan, detached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with a force to Shiraz, ii. IS}) ; defeaiCcd 
and made prisoner, \b, 

RozA Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
ii. 26 * 8 , 11 . ^ 

RezA Mcerza, son of Abbas the Great. — Sec Kho- 
dah-bunduh. * 

Rhe, or Rhages, city of, i. 29 ; made die residence 
of Ashk, 84, 261 ; subdued by Ismail Samance, 
296 '; the capital of the Slienigur family, 311; 
conquered by Mulunood of Ghizni, 338. 

Rice, cultivated in xMazenderan, ii. 510. 
Richardson, Mr. i. 229i n. ; 231. 

Roads, public, in Persia, li. 525. 

Robbers, how punished, ii. 433, n. 

Robertson, Dr. i. 26'6'. 

Rodolpli the Second, of Germany, i. 533. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, i. 548, 11. I 

Rohan, son of Gudurz, opposed by Rurmaun, j 
i. 51, n. 

Ronianus Diogenes, or Oorroanus, forces the Per- 
sian army to fall back, i. 357 ; refusi's the otfers 
,of Alp Arsclan, ik ; his action with the Persians, 
358 ; defeated and taken prisoner, 359 ; libc- 
* rated, 36*0 ; slain, ik 

Roodbar, fort, i. 355 ; taken by Ilussun Subah, 400. 
Room, son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Room, a territory, how designated, i. 56, n. ; also 
called Muluk-c-AIughrub, 234, n. 

Ronneez, village of, ii. 194, n. 

Itoostum, i. 7 ; supposed to he a descendant of 
Zoliauk, 18, n.; 24, n. ; his birtli, * 27 ;, takes 
the Killuh SufTced, t 6 . ; stratagem Ijy which he 
accomplishes it, 28 ; sent to invite Kai KobUd 
to accept the crown, 31 ; their meeting, and 


return* to the camp of Zal, 31 ; his successful 
combat with Afrasiab, 32 ; number of persons 
slain by his own hands, 33 ; proceeds to the 
relenbe of his king, 34; kills the D^evSufleed 
and the King of Mazeiideran, 35; kills^ num* 
ber of elephants, 35, n.; takes the kings of 
Egypt aftd Barbary prisoners, 3(5 ; effects the 
release of Kai Kaoos, ik ; expels Afrasiab from 
Persia, t5. ; his combat with Sohrab, t5. ; con- 
cludes a peace with Afrasiab,' 39; mlrch,es 
^ against that inonarc)i, 42 ; his combat with 
Peelsooro, t5. ; also with Afrasiab, 43; de- 
feats tlie 'JarUirs, and becomes their sovereign, 
ik ; returns to the Court of Kai Kaoos, i5. ; 
proceeds against the Tartars, 45 ; releases Toos, 
46* I takes the Emperor of China prisoner, t5. ; 
pursues Afrasiab, ik ; overthrows the' chief of 
Kliuten, t5. ; returns to the Court of Kai 
Khuusroo, 47; his release of Beejun how ef- 
fected, 48 ; rewarded with a regal crown, 49 ; 
his conflict with Boorzoo, ik; receives the 
government of Ghour and llcri, 50; receives 
the grant of a hereditary possession, 53; his 
combat with Isfundoar, 65 ; his death, 67 ; un- 
doubted facts in Kerdosi’s history of his family, 
214, 219; the similarity of his history with 
that of Artabunus, 236, 40*3. 

Roostum, the son of Ferakh lloomiuz, U left in 
charge of the government of Khorassan, i. l 64 ; 
revenges the murder of his Hither, 16 . 

Roostum, in the army of NAdir Shah, ii. 61 , n. 
Roostum Beg, Moukree, i. 540. 

Roostum Feroklizad, i. 170; defeated, 174 . 
Roostum Khan, a general of the army of Shak 
Sultan Hussein, i. 623. 

Roostum Sultan, chief of Khisht, ii. 123. 
Rosheen-u-doulali, mosque of, ii. 83. 

RosheneAh, a Sooffec sect, ii. 41 6 . 

Roudabab, her first meeting and marriage with 
Zal, i. 25 : gives birth to Roostum, 26 . 
Roucendch, the capital of Arjasp, i. 60 ; taken by 
stratagem, 61 . 

Roueeiun, a name by which Isfundoar is often 
designated, i* 65. 
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Rouhftncc-Amul, or spiritual worship, ii. 387i n. 

Kousliunuk, the daughter of Darab the Second, 
resemblance of the name to that of Roxana, 
i. ; her marriage with Alexander, 73. 

Routchc^, a title, i. 433. 

Rowayifti the Book of Ordinances of the Giicbers, 
i. 273, n. * 

Rubbcc-ul-awul, i\Q month of, ii. 16'5, n. 

Rubruquis, his conversation with the piicsts re- 
specting theiV worship of images, i. 15, n.; his 
mission io the Court of lAanghou Kluin, 420, ii.^ 

Rudiki, a poet, specimen of his composition, i. 25)8 ; j 
the grciit favour shown to him by Na^r, 25 ) 5 ). 

Ruins, serious thought with which the mind dwellb 
on their antiquity, i. 251. 

Rujub, month of, i. 478, n. , 

Rukeii-u-decii, known by the name of Kaher Shah, 
succeeds his father, i. 407 ; taken byllulakoo, t5. 

Rukcn-u-doulah, sun of Sulghour, i. n. 

Rukbh, the celebrated horse of Roobtum, i. 35, n. 

Rukun-u-deen, the title of 'roglirul Ih'g, i. 355. 

Rukun-u-doulah, a prince of the Dileiiiee family, 

i. 3UU ; succeeds his brother, Aly liny ah, 306*. 

Rufcsheed, son of Mahoiiied-uUiiafiz, i. 45)5, ii. 

Russhi conquered by Baton Khan, i. 415). 

Russool-iilhili, the title of the Mahomedan prophet, 

ii. fi22. 

S. 

* 

Saad succeeds his brother Tuclilah, i. 3 $6', 387. 

Suad the Second, i. 388. j 

Saad-c-wukass, raptures the DurufsIi-e-Kawanre, 
i. 20, n. ; sends a deputation to Ye/dijird, 172; 
defeats the Persians, 1/4; takes Maduin, and 
pursues Yezdijird, J7<} ; takes Ahwnz, and pro- 
ceeds to Amber, ib , ; halts at Koofa, t5. ; is re- 
called, i6. 

Saaduck, a Georgian slave, ii. 299 : murders Agn 
Mahomed Khan, 300. 

Saaduck Khan Shakakec, ii. 25)9 ; is concerned in 
the murder of Aga Mahomed Khan, 300; his 
unsuccessful eflurts to obtain the empire, 314. 

Saad-u-doulah, the minister of Arghouii, his con- 
duct to the Christians, i. 429 ; murdered, 430. 

Saadut-abad, one of the wards in Isfahan, ii.508, n. 


Saadut Khanj an ofTiccr of the Emperor of India, 
iX 75. 

Sabette&b, a Sooflfee sect, ii. .389. 

Sabians, their ritual observed by the followers of 
Maliabad, i. 185; their religion compared with 
^ that of the ancient Persians, 187* 

Sabre. — Sec sword . 

Saca*, tribe of, i. 1 24. 

Sacey, SilrottT de, i. 1 13, n. ; 244, n.; his trans- 
lation of the Pehlivi inscription at the Tuuk-c^ 
bostan, 258, n. * 

Saddir, a Uiiuloo work, ii. 330, n. 

Sadi, a Persian author, i. 20, n. ; his tomb, ii. 150; 
bis adnionilion to mep and monarchs, 538, n. 

Sadiq Clee Khan, Siihadar of Sc'md, ii. 88, ii. 

Sadir,^a contribution, bow collected, ii. 479* 

Si\duck Khan, brother of Kurreem Khan, appoint- 
ed to command the forces assembled for the 
siege of Piussorah, ii. 1 iO; commences the siege, 
142; Bussornh snrrendcrs to him, 143; pro* 
cccfls to Sliiiaz, but is compelled to return and 
quell a disturbance, ib.; evacuates Bussorabi 
and proceeds to h^hiraz, 155; lays siege to 
that city, lY;. ; is deserted by his chiefs, and 
proceeds to Kerman, 156*; hastens to Shiraz, 
16*1 ; deprives A bool Fiitteh Kliaii of sigh>, 
and proclaims himself king, l6*2 ; deputes Jiis 
son against Aly Mooiful, l(i3 ; surrenders, and 
is put to death, lC5 ; liis character and con- 
duct, 

S&duck Khan, Kiijur, ii. 495, n. 

Saheb-e-Bochara, a work, ii. 36*0, n. 

Sahel) Kernn. — Sec Tirnoiir. 

Saliel-ebii Abdijllub, a Soollce teacher, ii. 403, n. ‘ 

Sahibi, a poet, ii. 400, n. 

Sahund mountains, i. 423. 

Saint Barnabas, the Muhoincdans supposed to have 
a gospel altiibuted to him, ii. 324, n. 

Sakdesh, the bridegroom’s right band man, ii. C07, n. 

Sakettce, a Sooflcc sect, ii. 396', n- 

Salabclr, i. 171- .i 

Salali-Bcg, the murderer of Nadir Shah, ii. 100. 

Suldh-cbn-Nasser takes Yacoob-bcn-Lcis into his 
service, i. 280. 
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Snlult Khan, son ot Kurreem Khan, is di‘[irived of 
sight, ii. n. • 

Salah-u-dccn, his destruction of the Ismalians, 
i. 32?, n. ; 379 » nssumos the government of 
Egypt and Syria, 380. 

Salivation, how prudijccd in Persia, ii. 53 i. 

Salladiii, the enemy of the Crusaders, ii. 210. 

SAlinAs, town of, ii. 470. 

Sain, Prince of Scistan, i. 2 i ; appointed Gbvernor 
of Seihtan, Cubul, &c., 25 ; cornered to the 
Persis of the Greeks, j25,n.; refuses to accept 
the charge of the government of Persia, 28 ; his 
death, 29 * 

Sam, the servant of Amcr-bcn-l^is, i. 297- 

Saman, the race of, i. 201 . 

Saman, the great-grandfather of Ismail Saiifanee, 
i. 293. 

Samanecs, extent of their dominions, i. 292 ; 
throw off their allegiance to the Caliphs, f5. 

SAm5rfth, village of, ii. 57. 

Samarcund, city of, ceded to Kni Kaoos, i. 39/ : 
taken by Kai Khooscoo, 53 ; is under the rule 
of the Samanees, 292; concpiered by Malik 
Shah, 365; subdinnl by Sarijur, 375; taken 
by Khullcel Sultan, 485. 

Sam Mccraa, son of Ismail, i. 505, n.; rebels 
against his brother TimAsp, 508. 

Sam Meeraa, succeeds Abbas the Great, and 
takes the name of Shah Sulfee, i. 570; cruelties 
committed by him, 571 ; his kingdom invaded 
by tlic Gsbegs and Tartars, 572 ; suppresses a 

• rebellion in Eriv&n, and takes Ghilan, 573; 
his government and character, t5.; death, 576. 

S5mr5h recovered by Abbas the Great, i. 543. 

Sanjam, city of, i. 39, n. 

Sanjar, a Seljookco monarch, i. 345 ; establishes 
a kingdom over Khorassan and Transoxania, 
372; reduces Mahmood, and compels him to 

^ accept the government of Irak, 373 ; crowns 
Togbnd, 374; becomes Sovereign of Persia, 
and makes several conquests, 37^: defeated 
by the Monarch of Kara Khatay, i6:; taken 
prisoner by the tribe of Gui, 376 ; inakes^is 
escape, i5. ; becomes melancholy, and dies, 377 ; 


his attack of Allaliamout, 398 ; his eatir|mtioii 
of the sect of Hussunce, 402. 

Sarawan, province of, i. 3. 

Sardanapulus, his contemptible character ii^uces 
Arbaccs to overthrow the Assyrian mdnarchy, 
i. 2 ll. • 

Sari, fort oi, i. 29 • four temples of fire at, 29 , n. ; 
261 ; taken by Shaikh- Vais, ji. I 67 . 

Sartach Khan, son of Baton Khan, i. 420, n. 

Sassan, the ancestor of Ardisheer Bhbigan, i.* 89 . 

gossan, one of the authors of the Dussalccr, i. 1 83 ; 
translates that work into Persian, 184; prophe- 
sies the Mahomedan invasion, 184, ri. 

Sassaniaii dynasty, i. 89; agreement of eastern 
and western authors in their history, 247. 

Satraps, eighteen, of Persia, i. 247, n. ; 266 , n. ; 
is a corruption of Chattrapa, 271, n. 

Saturn, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186. 

Saukey, sister of Abou Scyd, i. 445, n. 

Saul, the Afghans trace their descent to, i. 597 , 

Sayc-Shah, Khakan of Tartary, in\'adc 8 Persia, 

i. 151. 

Schiroueb, the Sirocs of the Romans, casts his fa- 
ther into a dungeon, i. ] 60 ; character of his 
reign, l62 ; his death, l63. 

Schools, in Persia, ii. 584. 

Sciences, the Persians' knowledge of, ii. 536. 

Scind, the ruler of, attacked by Nfidir Shah, 

ii. 88 ; surrenders himself, and is restored to 
his government, 89 • description of the province, 
and its condition at the accession of Aga Maho« 
med Khan, 237- 

Scripture, the Mahomedans* belief in, ii. 323. 

Scythia, also called Turan, i. 28, n. 

Scythians, the modern Tartars, i. 123,; their con- 
quest of Persia, 213. 

Seal, the importance of, in Persia, ii. 583. 

Seal-cuttcr, occupation of a, ii. 583. 

Sccunder, or Seconder Roomcc, the Asiatic name 
of Alexander the Great, i. 69 , n. ; 75. 

Sccundcr, son of Kara Yusoof, i. 487 ; reign, 491 . 

Sedoozehis, tribe of, i. 599i n. 

Sccdoo, of the tribe of Abdallee, is sent to Isfahan, 
i. 599; obtains great power, 6 OO. 
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Schcrhun is opposed to llujecr, L*51, n. 

Scif-u-dccti, a prince of the Mamelukes, defeats 
the general of llulakoo, 1. 423; his title is 
Malik-ul-Muzulfer, 423, n. 

Scir iStut^ikhcrccn, an Indian work, ii. 73, n. 

Seistan,, province pf, i. 3 ; Sam appointed governor 
of, 25 ; invaded by Bahnian, 6*7 ; reconquered 
by Azerburzeen, f6. ; former grandeur of, 26'2 ; 
usurped by VaCoob*bcn-Leis, 280; granted to 
Ampr, 285 : is under the rule of the Samanocs, 
292; subdued by Timour, 459; grunted to 
Nddir Shah, ii. 50, n.; condition of, at the 
accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 237> 

Seistan, city of ; also called Doosliak, an account 
of, ii. 237- 

Scldouz, tribe of,* i. 4i3, n. ^ 

Seleiicia, city of, i. 63, n. ; situation of, 92, n.; 259* 

Selcucidcs, dynasty of, i. 83. 

Seleucus, succeeds to the government of Persia, 
and assumes the name of Nicator, i. 81 ; reigns 
over Syria, t5. ; establishes a dynasty, ib , ; cities 
foundiHl by him, 81, n. 

Seleucus Callirticus, i. 84, 85. 

Selim, Emperor, i. 490, n.; advances towards 
Persia, 503 ; defeats fsniail, but is compelled to 
retreat, 504. 

Selim the l-'irst, assumes the title of Imaum,ii.346,n. 

Seljook, a chief of reputation, i. 352. 

Seljook, of the family of Sidghour, made Atta-beg, 
i. 389; marries Khatoon Tpurkan, and puts 
her to death, ib , ; flics to Khorassan, but is taken, 
and put to death, 390. 

Seljookce dynasty, i. 292 ; an account of, 352 ; 
their conversion to Mahomc<lanism, 355 ; termi- 
nation of their reign, 378. 

Seljocdi Shah, son of Mahomed, i. 374. 

Sclm, son of Feridoon, i. 20 ; slain, 23, 212, n. 

Selroan of Pars, i. 2, n. 

Semiramis, the different dates ascribed to (he reign 
of, i. 210. 

Sennacherib's fate compared to that of Khoosroo 
purveez, t. l6*l, n. 

Sennab, situation of the town of, ii. 210. 

Sennah, village of, ii« 6\4, 


Serafrez Kliau, an Aflghan chipf^ i. 599, n. 

Scree. — Sec Sewce. 

Serec S4ket, a disciple of M5roof, ii. 396, n. 
Serferaz Khan, ruler of Bengal, ii. 81, n. 

Scroosli, his account of the birth of Zoroaster, 
h 192, n. 

Ser Shumdree, a capitation tax, ii. 477, n. 

Sersutty llivcr, i. 334, n. 

Sersuttj^, fort of, i. 342. 

Seth, the number of volumci of the Scriptures 
given to, ii. 323, n. ^ 

Severus, his war with Volasin, i. 86, n. 

Severus, Alexander, i. 92, n. 

Sewee, or Scree, province of, ii. 88. 

Shaban, month of, i. 499* 

Sbudi-ben-Mervan, i. 379* 

Shad-ut-Mulk, I. 485 ; her death, 486. 

Sbatkfi, Imaum, ii. 65 ; his authority recognised 
by the greater mass of Mahomedans, 345 ; the 
Sheabs’ accusation of him, 354 ; his birth and 
death, 354, n. 

Shah Adil. — See Abonshecnvaii. 

Sbtthan Shah, the title of Ardishcer Bahigan, i. $2. 
Shnharawar, the angel of arms, speech to Zoroas- 
ter, i. 193 . 

Sliaher, a poet, i. ] 83, n. 

Slmherce, u citizen, ii. 185, n. 

Shnlier-e-Subz, the ancient Kesch, i; 449, n. ; 
ii. 2 Ml. 

Shaheristun, a Pehlivi work, i. 192, n. 

Shaher Zour, city of, i. 510, n. 

Shahibeg Khan, Uslx^g, i. 489 : sl^ln, 303. 

Shah Ismail crowned, i. 1 17. 

Shull Jakai, of the dynasty of Muzufler, i. 447, D; 
Shah Jehan, Kmperor of Delhi, orden Timoar*s 
Institutes to be translated into Persian, i. 45 1, n. ; 
ii. 72 . 

Shah Kulcev assumes tlic reins of government, 
and forms a new dynasty, i. 10, 248, n. 

Shah Malimood, of the dynasty of Muzuflhr, i. 
.447, n. 

Shah Moordd, brother of Syud Moordd, ii. 176. 
Shfh Moorad. — Sec Bi*ggec Jdn. 

Shah Munsoor, of the dynasty of Muzufler, i. 447 ; 
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attacks the forces ofTimour, 463; description 
of the battle, 46*4 ; his death, 465. 

Slmh-lnurd, the father of Iran-docht, i. 21 | n. * 
Shah Naniah, a Persian work, i. 24, ii.; 59, n.; 
when composed, 340. 

Shahpoor succ(*c'ds Ashk the Second, i. 85 ; diis 
right to Parthia and llyrcania recognised, 
is the Artubaries of the Greeks, 85, n. 

Shflipoor, son of Babek, proclaimed ruler of Tars, 
i. 90 deposed, 91 > 

Shahpoor succeeds his father, Ardisl|ccr Babigan, 
i. 93 ; his birth, and early life, 96 ', n. ; his war 
with Maniacn, 97 ; conquers the Juzecrah, and 
marches to Nisibis, ib,\ which he takes, 9^; 
Jakes the Emperor Valerian prisoner, ib , ; is the 
founder of Ni&haporc and Sliapoor, t 6 .; his 
character, 99: is the founder of Shuster, 1^54, n 
Shahpoor, city of, i.'* 98 ; sculptures on the rocks 
near its ruins, 254. 

Shahpoor the Second, the son of Iloormuz the 
Second, crowned before his birth, i. 106 ; his 
kingdom invaded by the Greeks, Tartars, and 
Arabs, during his minority, ib, ; revenges him- 
self on the latter, 10 ? ; his excesses obtain him 
the title of Xoolaktaf, ib,; becomes a spy, and 
is taken at Constantinople, ib, ; makes his es- 
cape, 108 ; takes the Uoman Emperor prisoner, 
ib, : is defeated, 109 : semis ambassadors to the 
Roman Emperor, ib,; recovers Nisibis, 110 ; 
his death, ib,; his government and character, 
111 ;^ his conduct to Tiranus, King of Armenia, 
1 1 1 , 'll. ; his figure represented on the sculpture 
’ at the Tauk-c-bostan, 259* 

^)hahpoor the Third, i. 1 12 . 

Shahpoor, the commander of Kobad’s forces, i. 132. 
Sliah llokh, grandson of N&dir Shall, ii. 109 ; his 
reign. 111 ; made prisoner, and deprived of 
sight, 112; restored to the throne, but again 
imprisoned, ib, ; the independence of Khorassan 
guaranteed to him, 113, 253; i^ufl'ers torture, 
and discovers treasures, 29 O ; his death, 291 * 

I 

Shah llokh Mcerza, son of Timour, i. 407 1 slays 
Shah Munsoor, 46*5 ; his authorrty acknow- 
ledged over Samarcund and Transoxonia, 487 ; 


his conduct to Khullccl Sultan, 487 : his cha- 
racter and government, ib, ; his death, 488. 

Shahryar puts Ardishcer to death, end usurps the 
crown, i. 163 ; is slain, ib, 

a 

Shah Sevund, tribe of, i. 51>3. • ^ 

Shah Shcan.-^See Ismail, the son of Sultan Ilydcr. 

Shah Shcnciideh, the successor of Pooran-dokht, 
i. 164. 

Shah Shujah, of the dynasty ofMuzuffer, i. 447 , n. : 
46*0. 

• « 

Shah Soliman. — See .Suffee, son of Abbas the 

< Second. 

Shah SutTee. — Sec Sam Meerza. 

Shah Sultan Hussein, grandson, of Abbas the Se- 
cond, i. 5513; raised to tlic throne, 594; his 
veneration for ndigion, 595 ; V:haracter of his 
eariy reign, ib, ; appoints Goorgeen Khan to 
the government of Candahar, 601 ; elevates 
Meer Vais into a court favourite, 603 ; receives 
an embassy from Russia, 604 ; deputes amlms- 
sadors to Candahar, 609 ; declares war against 
the AlTghans, 61 O; troubled state of his king- 
dom, 613 ; his wars with the IJsbegs and AtT- 
ghaiis, 6*14; his kingdom invaded by Mahmood 
Aflfghan, 6 'l 6 ; inurches out of Isfahan in con- 
sequence of the prediction of the astrologers 
respecting the destruction of that city, 619 ; 
his action with hlahinood, 624; defeated, 625 ; 
retreats to Isfahan, 626 ; bis treacherous con- 
duct to the Armenians of Julf4, 628 ; repulses 
the attack of Mahmood, and rejects the over- 
tures of that chief, 632; again attacked by** 
Mahmood, 633 ; repMs the attack, 635 ; turbu- 
lent stale of his capital, 637 ; sends a deputa- 
tion to Mahmood, who rejects bis offers, 639 ; 
wretched state of the inhabitants *of Isfahan, 
641 ; abdicates the throne, 642 ; his confine- 
ment and death, 644 ; his refusal of the crown 
offered him by Ashrftff, ii. 26 ; murdered, 38; 
the persecution of the Sooffees in his reign, 

417 . 

Shah Zein-ul-Abdeen, of the dynasty ofMuzuffer, 
i. 447 , n. ; submits to 'J'imour, 460, 

Shaikh, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 242, n. 
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Shaikh Abool Futtovah, author of the Ilussiiimcah, 
ii. 366. 

Shaikh Abou Syud Miikzoomce, a celebrated 
SoolTce, ji, 407, n. 

Shaikh /{l>ou-ul-Scniia, or Avicenna, ii. 410, n. 

Shaikh *Aly Khan, minister of SufTee, the son of 
Abbas the Second, disgraceful conc/uct of his 
monarch towards him,'). 589. 

Shaik Aly Khan, Zuiid, commences a predatory 
wailare upon the supplies of Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, Kiijur, ii. 130; detached with a force tcb 
Mazenderan, 131 ; defeats Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, 132 ; deprived of sight, 131. 

Shaikh Ashdree.ii. 381, n. 

Shaikh Bikh^ludeen Aumilec, i. 558. 

Shaikli Hence Khulud, Oovoriior of JAliiA, his 
conduct to the Afghans, ii. 42. 

Shaikh Hussein Choubanee, i. 445, n. 

Shaikh liyder, ii. 414, n. 

Shaikh llirahiin, son of Khaujah Aly, i. 495, n. 

Shaikh Jcllal-u-deen. See Jellal-u-deen the poet. 

Shaikh .lunyd,. of Bagdad, a Sooftec teacher, ii, 
396 , n. 

Shaikh Kuttub u-deen, i. 495, n. 

Shaikh Maghurah, his coiifereiicc with Yezdijird, 
i. 172. 

Shaikli .Mahomed, the founder of the tribe of Wo- 
hahee, ii. 378, n.^ • 

Shaikh Mahomed Aly, a Sooflfec, banished from 
Isfahan, i. 595, n. 

Shaikh Mnhonu-d Aly Hilzren, an author, i. 583, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed Lahsdee, a priest, ii. 310, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed Mobsin Fani, the author of the 
Dnbistan, i. 182; the character of his work 
considered, 16 . ; his extreme superstition, ]88,n.; 
refers the division of men into classes to iMaha- 
bad, 205, n. ‘ 

Shaikh Mohee-u-decn, a Sooflee teacher, ii. 403, n. 

Shaikh Mohyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, a 
Sooflee teacher, an account of him, ii. 405, n. 

Shaikh Nilsscr, chief of Abushehcr, ii. 175. 

Shaikh Rozabahar Tursee,.a Sooflee teacher, ii. 
405, n. 

Shaikh SMUh, i. 495, n. 


Shaikh SMih-u-decn, i. 495, h. 

Shdikh Solimftn, of tlic tribe of Cliaab^ Iris war 
with Kurreem Khan,' ii. 136. 

Shaikh Suflec-u-decii fshdek, i. 495 , 11 . ; the Siif- 
fuveaiis derive their name from him, 496 . 

Shaikh Vais, son of Aly Moorod Khan, his con- 
test with Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 167 . 

Shaikh-ul-lbldm, the presiding judge of the Court 
of Slierrih, ii. 440, n. ; their character and con- 
dition, 445. 

SbfSkh-ul-Jubal. — Sec Hussun Sabah. 

Sliakdkec, tribe of, ii. 499» n* 

Sham, or Syria, i. 226 . 

Shamakec, town of, taken by the Lcsghccs, i. 6 I 8 ; 
taken by Zuboff, ii. 294. 

Slianibr K bia. — Sec Fiakut. , 

Sham Ghazan, town of, i. 440. 

Sh^mk^l, of tlic tribe of Cherkus, i. 514; put to 
death, 517. 

Shamloo, tribe of, first brought from Syria, i. 390 , n.; 
502, n.; their feud with the tribe ofTukAloo,506. 

SliAnAvAz Khan, vizier of the Emperor of Delhi, 
ii. 389, n. 

Shaiiscrir, i. 13, 11 .; its aflinity to the Zund, 67 , n. 

Sliat-ul-Arab, river, ii. 141. 

ShAvvAl, month of, ii. 190 , n. 

Slieah':, sect of, maintain the right of Aly to suc- 
ceed Mahomed, i. 284, 11 . ; n'prouch the Soonces 
as the enemies of the family of Mahomed, 537, n.; 
NAdir Shah prevails on the inhabitants ofl’ersiii 
to abandon the tenets of, ii. 63 ; niaiiitkiu the 
right of Aly, 34() ; radical diflferciicc between 
their faith and that of the Soonces, 348 ; dis- 
believe and contemn the dogmas of the four 
Imaiims, 349; animosity to the Soonces, 351 ; 
accusation of the dogmas of Hiineefa, 352; of 
Malik, 353; ofSIialTci, 354; of I lanbal, 355 ; 
of the Soonees in general, 357 ; heresies with 
which they arc charged by the Soonces, 359 i 
their accu^tion of the doctrine of the Soonees, 
3604 their accusation of Ayesha, 363 ; their 
supeiAtiticsi, 377 ; their hatred of Omar, 377i n. ; 
tlicir feasts, 380 ; the tenets of the Ali-ilahyahi 
erroneously attributed to them, 382. 
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Shfdadi dftceiit ul' ZolutOk (raced to. i. 17i 209 . 

Hic<*p, onVr»itt, ii. 517t wild sheep, 518; plicc 
of, 519 . 

Slieerasp, the iniimtcr of Tuhuiiiurs, i. 14. 

Shcerkund, village of, i. 45(i. 

Slicmapul-Muluk, the jitle of Kaboos, i. 3 1 1 , n. 

Shemghur, the capital of (he house of, i. 311. 

Shcmrakcuh, a Soodira sect, ii. 390, n. 

Shenis Tubrceicci a Sooil'ee martyr, ii. 40^. 

Shems-u-deen, the minister of Abaka Khan, i. 426 ; 
put to death, 429* ' ' 

Sherbet, a beverage, i. 176 * 

Shorcen, the mistress of Khoosroo L'urvcrz, sup- 
posed to bo tho daughter of the Emperor Mau- 
rice, i. 155 , 11 .; accompanies the king in his 
flight, 160 , n.; her death, 162. ^ 

Sherley, Sir Anthony, i. 521 ; his reason for tra- 
sHilling into Persia, 53 1; enters (he scTvice of 
Abbas the Great, 532 ; his distinguished rca'p- 
tion, t5.; offers to proceed as envoy to (he 
monarchs of Christendom, 533; instructs the 
Persians in the science of war, f5.; his creden- 
tials to the Christian sovereigns, 534 ; degraded 
and imprisoned at Moscow, 536 ; released, and 
permitted to proceed, 537* 

Sherley, Sir Robert, i. 532 ; sent by Abbas the 
Great af envoy to James the first, 549; his 
death, 551. 

Sherrdh, the holy or written law, ii. 386; on what 
founded, 438. 

Sherreef.— Sec FiZuddeen Muzufler. 

Shcrrif-u-deim Aly, or Aly Vezdi, the historian of 
the life of Timour, i. 458, n.; 464, n.; 475, n. 

Shesboh, fort of, delivered over to Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 299; abandoned by the Persians, 313. 

Sheydali, son of Afrasiab, i. 53. 

Shiblee, caravansary of, i. 542. 

Shiraz, city of, taken by Yacoob-ben-Leis, i. 281 ; 
taken by Timour, 465; distance from Yezd, 
526 ; taken by the Affgbans, ii. 13; taken by 
Kurreem Khan, 124; besieged by Mahomed 
liusscin Khan, Kujur, 129 ; prosperity o( under 
the reign of Kurreem Khan, 147 1 taken by 
Zuckee Khan, 154; also by S&duck Khan, 


162 ; blockaded by Aly Moorad Khan, l 64 ; 
bcsicgpd by Aga Mahomed Khan, 178 ; pos- 
sessed by Ilajcc Ibrahim, 184; blockaded by 
Lootf Aly Khan, 186; the fortific;g(ioiir dis- 
mantled by Aga Mahomed Khan, 206 ; climate 
of, 506 ; buildings and environs of, 524. 

Shirwan, t(e ruler of, submits to Timour, i. 460 ; 
attacked by the Lesgbdcs, 6 I 8 ; submits to Agu 
Mahomed Khan, ii. 266. 

Shirwan Shah, the title of the ruler of Shirwan, 

, i.499fn. 

Shooting in Persia, ii. 551. 

Shrcc Kishen, i. 335, 11 . 

Shub-I)cez, cimrger of Khoosroo Purm'z, i. 158. 

Shufiec, tribe of, their blood-Amckwith the Gover- 
nors of Resht, ii. 46l, n. 

Shus, Susa, or Sus, description of tbc dyke in the 
vicinity of, i. 254; ruins of, 255, 256. 

Shuster, town of, 1. 91 ; situation of, 254 ; also 
called Tostar, 463, n. 

Shutvee, the summer harvest, ii. 473, n. 

Sliyt4ii Kooli.-— See Ismail, son of Sultan llyder. 

Sia, meaning of, i. 66 . 

Siamuch opposed to Goorazch, i. 51, n. 

Siamuck, son of Kaiomura^ slain, i. 12. 

Sia Posh, tribe of, i. 471 , n. 

Siawush, son of Kai Kaoos, Siidaba, tbc wife of 
his father, falls in love with him, and attempts 
to accuse him wrongfully, i. 38 ; concludes a 
peace with Afrasiab, with which his father is 
displeased, and supersedes him in the command 
of the army, 39 ; becomes indignant, and joins 
Afrasiab, i 6 .; manks the daughter of Peeran 
Wisa, and afterwards tho daughter of Afrasiab, 
40; retires to Chcen and Khotcn,.aad makes 
Kung his capital, t5. ; his conduct excites tho 
envy of the nobles of Tartary, A. ; murdered, 
41; his history recapitulated, 224 ; conjectured 
to be the sou of Roostum, 227» n. 

Siazuroi, the modern Zour, i. 80, a. 

Siberia, i. 418. 

Siboon. — • See Jaxortes. 

Sikh nation, i. 316, n. 

Silk, of Ghilan, ii. 510. 
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^imwgti, or GrifGn, nurtures Za^i. ffyS, n. 

Singarnb', battle of, i. 108, n. 

Sipahdost. — See Yesdyird the Second. 

Siri, Vittorio, an abbot, i. 189 , n. 

Siroci. ^ See Schiroueh. 

Sirocco. — See Summoom. 

0 * 

Sisygambis, Alexander the Great refuses to sit in 
tho presence of, i. 270 . 

Sitara, sister to Mooneja', i. 48, n. 

Slaves^ treatment of those taken from Georgia, 
ii. 285 ; general trcatn\pnt and condition of, in 
Persia, 594. • 

Smerdis Magi, i. 57i n.; 234. 

Smyrna taken by .Timour, i. 476. 

Sodom, city of, ii. 224, n. 

Sogdianiis, tho Vign of, not noticed by Persian 
authors, i. 239* ' 

Sogra, one of the degrees of the Sooflees, ii. 412, n. 

Sohrah s combat with his father lloostum, i. 36. 

Sohrab, valley of, i. 262 , n . ; extent of, ii. 238, n. 

Sohr4vcrde4ns, a Sooflcc sect, ii. 396, ii. 

Soil of Persia, ii. 513. 

Solaporc, rajah of, i. 318. 

.Soldesb, the bridegroom's right hand man, ii. 607 , n. 

SoHinan, son of Kululmush, i. 371, n. 

Soliman, Emperor of Constantinople, his invasion 
of Persia, i. 507 ; his second invasion of Persia, 
508 ; his third invasion of Persia, 509 . 

Soliman. — Sec McerzaSyud Mahomed. 

Soliman Aga, Governor of Biiisorah, ii. 142; be- 
comes Pftchk of Bagdad, 233; an account of 
him, ib, 

Soliman Khan, of the family ofChenghiz, i. 445, 11 . 

Soliman Khan, an officer of tho army of Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, ii. 283, n. 

Soliman Khan, Kujur, ii. 447, n. ; 559, n- 

Somerville's Chase, i. 415. 

Somnauth, town of, repulses the assault of Muh- 
mood, i. 332 ; taken by Mahroood, 334. 

Somnauth, tho idol, i. 332; account of, 334; de- 
stroyed by Mahmood, 335 ; jewels concealed 
within it, 336. 

Songs, Persian, ii» 542. 

Soofleos, i. 399 ; sacred character of the mantle of 
VOL. II. 4 


the, 497 , n.; are the adherents of Aly, 501 ; 
particular tenets of the, '502; banished from 
fsfahan, 595, n. ; the increase of their nUml)crs 
in Persia, ii. 383 ; traces of their doctrine found 
in every religion of the world, 16 .; derivation of 
4bc tenn, 384; represent ihcmaelvcs as devoted 

. to the search of truth, 385 ; their idea of divi* 
nity, ib. ; their four stages to the attainment of 
divine beatitude, 386; the different sects of, 
388 ^ 396 : they deem Mahomed a SoofTce, 
394 ; thejr sacred mantle, ib,; their attainment 
6f the dignity of KhiililA, 395 ; their attainment 
of the knowledge of angels, 396; their teachers 
famed for knowledge and devotion, 397 ; their 
devotion to poetry, 398 ; their tenets involved in 
mystery, 400 ; their desire to reconcile their 
dfttrines with the faith of M,ahomcd, 401 ; 
their belief in fables, t6.; and predestination, 
402 ; their denial of the existence of evil, and 
the doctrine of reward and punishment, 403 ; 
their conception of hell, 404; blasphemy of 
their teachers, 405; tlieir belief in miracles, 
and communion with God, ib. ; observations on 
their doctrines, 408; Causce NW lJll4h's ac- 
count of them, 409 — 414 ; their different de- 
grees, 412, n.; their ni|iid progress in Persia, 
414 ; the .Sconces' idea of them, ib. ; their num- 
bers in Persia, 423 ; similarity of their usages 
and opinions to those of the Gnostics and other 
Christian sects, 424. 

Sooffrache^ i. 39 I, n. 

Soona, the traditions of the Makomediins, ii. 3 U. 

Soonoes, sect of, the Sbcalis' hatred of, i. 502 ; Nddir 
Shah prevails on tho inhabitants of Persia to 
ackipt the tenets of the, ii. 63 ; their belief in tlie 
traditions, 344; difference between their belief 
and that of the Shcahs, 348 ; their veneration 
for the three first caliphs, 651 ; their idea of 
SoofTccism, 414. 

Soor, tribe of, i. 327* 

Soorkho sent with an army to oppose Roostum, 
but* is defeated, and slain, i. 42. 

Soeriodr, tribe of, ii. 468, n. 

Soreth, province of, i. 334, n. 
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Sosarmes, the Grecian name of Nouacr, i. n. ; 
212, n.; 220, n. ^ 

Souj Bnl&gh, district of, 112219 , n. 

Soukra. — Sec Sukhvar. 

Souri, Prince oi Gbour, takes Gliixni, i. 344; liis 
death, 345. 

Spauto. — Sec Oormia. 

Stable, deemed a sacred asylum, i. b6l ; that of 
the monarch, ii. 558. 

Stadler, ilodolph, i. 574, n. 

Standard of Persia, ii. 563.^ 

Stewart, Major, i. 328, n. 

Story-teller, character of the king's, ii. 552. 

Strabo, his account of the four classes of people 
who inhabited Iberia, i. 285, n. ; bis account of 
the visit of Aristobulus to the tomb of Cyrus, 
223, n. ; devms the Parlhians to have kfn 
originally Carduchi, 245. 

Subuctageen aids Ameer Noah the Second, i.30l ; 
receives the title of Nasr-u-docii, i/;. ; the rule of 
Ghixni given to him, 314; his descent, 315; 
obtains great fame, ib . ; aids Tcgha in recover- 
ing Bust, ib , ; wounded by that chief, whom he 
attacks and defeats, 3l6; invades India, ib,; 
Jypaul becomes bis tributary, 317; defeats the 
Indian army, 318; takes Paisliawur and Lim- 
ghani, 319: his death, 320. 

Subz, the birth-place of Timour, i. 449. 

SubzAwar, town of, ii. 9b' ; state of, at the accession 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 230. 

Suckzcc, langua^ of, i. 202, n. ^ 

Sudabah, the wife of Kai Kaoos, becomes ena- 
moured of Siawush, and is unsuccessful in se- 
ducing him, i. 38 ; put to death, 42. 

Suddcr-c-Azim, the title of the prime minister of 
Persia, ii. 435, n. 

Sudder-u-deen, son of Shaikh Suflve-u-deen Ish- 
5ck, i. 495 , n. ; succeeds his father, 496 . 

Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or the chief pontiff, the office 
not bestowed on any but a Syud, i. 504, n.; the 
duties of the office abolished by Nidir }hah, ii. 
105 ; the power and authority of, previous to 
the reign of that monarch, 440. 

Suddcr-uUSuddooi^Aum, ii. 441. 


Sudde^ul-Suddo^^e-Kha8, ii. 441. 

Sufiavean dynasty, commencement of the reign of 
the, i. 495 ; termination of their reign, 567 ; 
sacred character of their kings, ii. 427; their' 
treatment of the princes of the blood roypl,^43lir 

Suffec, sou of Abbas the Second, i. 583 ; t|)e chief 
officers 0 ^ government endeavour to set aside his 
claims to the succession, 584; he is elevated 
to the throne, and takes the*title of Shah Soil- 
man, 587; his conduct to Aly Kopli KhBn|5S8 ; 
and to Shaikh Aly Khan, 589 ; his death, 591 ; 
• his character and government, 592; ii. 111. 

Suffee Kooli Khan defeats an army of* the Usbegs, 
and attacks the Affghans, i. 6l4; is completely 
routed, 6*15. 

Sufiee Mcerza, son of Abbas the Great, suspected 
of trhachcry, and murdered, i. 561 . 

Suffee Mcerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, ii. 17 . 

Suffer, the month of, ii. 380; the twentieth of it 
kept as a feast by the Shcalis, ib, 

SufIVai, Governor of Zabiilistan, his battle with 
Kboosh Nuaz, i. 131, n. ; deposes Pallasch, ami 
places Kobad on the throne, ib, 

Sugzerftbftd, village of, ii. 509, n. 

Sukhvar, or Soukra, left in charge of the kingdom, 
i. 130; murdered, 132. 

Sukiz Ycldoz, an invisible constellation, ii. 577. 

Siilgbour, founder of the Atta-begs of Tars, i. 3S5. 

Sully, Duke de, i. 189, n. ^ 

Sultan Abaka, i. 393. 

Sultan Ahmed, of the dynasty of Muzuffer,!. 447, n. 

Sultan Aly, sou of Sultan liyder, i. 498, 499. 

Sultaueah, city of, i. 442 ; present state of, 442, n. ; 
destroyed by Timour, 459. 

Sultan Hussein Mcerza obtains the title of Gbazee, 
i. 489; his reign, f5. 

Sultan Hussein Alcerza rebels against his cousin, 
Ismail Mcerza, i. 515 ; his death, ib, 

Sultan Ilydcr, the son of Juncyd, i. 495, n.; suc- 
ceeds his father, 498 ; marries the daughter of 
Uzun llussun, ib , ; makes an attack on Shirwan, 
499 ; defeated and slain, ib, 

Sultan Ibrahim Adhuro, a Sooffco teacher, ii. 
395|n. 
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Sultan Maliomed Mcena, an author, i. 583, n. 

Sultan MoorU, of the family of Ak-koinloo, 
1 . 500. 

Sultim Shah Ismail. — Sec Ismaih son of Sultan 
Hyder. ' 

Sumeaiah^u-dowlah, the final ruin of Perscpolis is 
attributed to him, i. 253, n. ; is the sen of Azud- 
u-doulah, 309, n. , 

Summoom, or Sirocco, the hot winds, ii. 50fi. 

Sun, the worship of the, deemed one of the most 
ancient in the world, i! 1S4, n. ; the image of 
the, how represented in the Dabislan, 186. * 

Sunnascc, ii! l 6 . 

Sunsfir Khan, AfTghan, ii. 42. 

Suodcc language, i. 202, n. 

Superstition of the Wahabccs, i. 400 ; of the Ma* 
homodans, ii. 377- 

Surbfiz, one of the corps of the regular infantry of 
Persia, ii. 499. 

SuFcna, his defeat of Crassus not mentioned in Per- 
sian history, i. 87 , n. 

Surgery, the Persians’ limited knowledge of, ii. 531. 

Surkhfib-beg, Waly of Ardeliu, i. 510; 

Sutledge, the ancient Hysndriis, i. 3lfi, ii. 

Swine, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Maho- 
med, ii. 337- 

Sword, usage of consecrating those of the Suffavean 
inonarchs, ii. 288 ; deemcd'by Mahomedons the 
legitimate and hallowed instrument of conver- 
sion, 320. 

Syfee, the winter harvest, ii. 473, n. 

5 yf-u-doulah.— Sec Mahmood of Ghizni. 

Synccllus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210. 

Syria, Sclcucus's reign over it, i. S3; reduced by 
Noushcerwan, 140; pillaged by the Persians, 
157; purt of, subdued by Malik Shah, 365; 
several of the tribes of Tartary derived from, 
390 ; conquered by Ilulakoo Khan, 423. 

Syriac, i. 12, n. 

Syud Aboul Kassim, i. 495, n. 

Syud Aly Rezfi, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 417, u. 

Syud Mahomed, i. 495, n. 

Syud Moofid, Governor of Shiraz, ii. 171 ; con- 


spires against the life. of.Jaaffbr Khan, 174 ; 
Broclaimcd king, 17 &i put to death, 176 . 

T. 

Taak, fort of, i. 291 . 

Taberistan, province of, i.282; granted to Amcr, 
285; subdued by Ismail Samanee, 296 . 
Tabreez, the ancient Tauris, becomes the capital 
of Tpridates, i. 105, 26 o ; destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 6 ^ 8 ; repejs the attack of the Turks, 
y. 22 ; surrenders lo the Turks, 23; climate 
of, 509,- n. 

Tahamurs succeeds his father, IIoushung,i. 14; 
his wars with the Deeves, i5,; the worship of 
idols first introduceef in his reign, 15 , 16 , 204. 
Tahqf, the grandson of Ainer, i. 289; seized, and 
sent prisoner to Bagdad, 290 . ■ 

Taher Khan succeeds to the government of Khau- 
rizin, ii. 92. 

Taher Khaii, son of SAduck Khan, ii. l 64 , n. 
Tahir, three generations di*scendcd from, traced in 
Khorassan, i. 278 . 

Tahir-ebn-Abdullah, ruler of Khorassan, i. 280. 
Tahir Msthomed, i. 201 , ti. 

Tahir-zul-yemnecn, defeats the army of the Caliph 
Ameen, i. 278, n. 

T5hmfirfis Khan, Prince of Georgia, i. 582. 
Taimni, tribe of, ii. 94 , n. 

Taj Kai Kboosroo, i. 530, n. 

Takb-dis, the throne of Kboosroo Pnrvcez, i. 157 , 
Takusb, King of Khaurizro, his descent and death, 

i. 380. 

Talcem Khan, defeated in an action with Abbas 
the Great, i. 528. 

Talisb, fort of, taken by Zuboff, ii. 294. 

Tamarisk tree, tliu honey produced from the, 

ii. 563. 

Timfisp, a prince of the family of Suflee, i. 521, n. 
Tftmfisp Khan, Fylcc, ii. 185. 

Tfim&sp Kooli Khan. — See Nfidir Shah. 

Tfimfisp Mcerza, son of Ismail, succeeds bis fa- 
ther^i. 505 ; involved in a war with the Csbegs, 
ib . ; quells a rebellion between two Kuzel-bosh 
tribes, 506; hastens to Khorassan, and defeats 
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(he Ukhrgi, 506 ; to Bagdad, and puts, to 
death the chief of the tribe of Kulhoor, i6. ; ^thc 
tribe of Tukiileo try to depose him, i6. ; attacks 
and overpowers them, 507 ; repels the Usbegs* 
invasion of Khorassan, t5.; the Turks invade 
his kingdom, f5. ; he compels them to FetnUt, 
50S; ri'bcllion of Iris brother, Sam M(^crsa,i5.^ 
his reception of the Emperor liumayoon, t6.; 
rebellion of bis brother llkh^s Meeraa, 509; 
subdues Georgia, 510; fixes his residence at 
Kazveon, i5. ; shelters Bayezeed, and subse- 
quently delivers him up to his father, t5. ; his 
death and character, 511 ; his reception and 
treatment of Anthony Jenkinson, t6. 

Tkicftsp Meerza, son of Abbas the Great, i. 562, n. 
Thin&sp Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, pro- 
claimed bei( to the throne of Persia, i. 6*36 ; 
escapes to Kazveen, ib . ; makes an unsuccessful 
effort to raise troops, 637 i terms of the peace 
concluded by him with ltus&ia,ii.21,26; retires 
to Mazendcran, 27 ; invited to come to Isfahan, 
ib , : informed of the designs of Ashriff, and re- 
turns, 28 ; fixes bis court at Ferr51i5b5d, 33 ; 
joined by Niidir Kuoli,i5. ; recognised in Khoras- 
san us Sovereign of IVrsia, 34i ; arrives at Isfa- 
han, 38 ; discovers his mother, 39 ; prcclaims 
!N5dir a rebel, but is compelled to give that 
chief his own term.s, 49: makes Nftdir a gram 
of four provinces, 50; marches against the 
I'mks, 52 ; defeated, 53 , seized, and dethroned, 
55 ; his death, 96. 

'r.imerlane, — Sec Timour. 

I'nngcstan, village of, ii. 186, ii. 

'i'annascr, Mahmoud's expedition against, i. 327* 
Tdp5ss5, the usage of, described, ii. l6. 

I'iirikh Tubree, an Arabic work, character of the, 
i. 53, n.; 208, n. 

Tartars, ihcir inroads into Persia,* i. 53, n. ; deri- 
vation of the word, 123, n.; an account of such 
as inhabited the countries between the Oxus 
and Jaxartes in the reign of lloormjiz, 123 ; ob- 
servations on the tribe, 348; their habit-V cha- 
racter, (md condition, 349; their conquest of 
Persia, 409; practice of marrying the 


dead, ,413 ; an*jccount of such tribes as inhabit 
the countries between Khorosson and. the Jax- 
artes, ii. 239* 

Tartary, i. 15, n.; given to Toor, 21 ; the^.term 
unknown to the natives of the £i&V32, li.; 
homage paid to I^bnisp by the ruler oofi 54; 
reduced |by Chenghiz Khan, 4l6 ; an account 
of that part of it which is situated between 
Khorassan and the Jaxartes, ii. 239* 

Taruculpa, the tree of desire of- the llmdooi^ 
ii. 330. 

Tatar, tribe of, i. 123, n. 

Tavernier, Alonsicur, i. 571, n. ^ 

Taujcck, the Tartar term for a roan of civil occu^ 
pation, i. 125; 315, n. 

Tauk-c-boslan, made by order of Daliaram the 
Fourth, i. 113; sculptures at the, 257. 

Tauris. — See Tabreez. 

Tax, various kinds fixed by Noushcerwan, i. 145 ; 
upon property, ii. 249, n.; upon Christians, 
Jews, and Hindoos, td. ; on ground, 475 ; on 
fruit, ib, ; on cattle, 476 ; on families and indi- 
viduals, 477* 

Taxilus, supposed to be the Kcyd-lJiudce, i. 76 , n. ; 
243. 

layer, chief of Juzeerah, i. 107, n. 

Tcheghaitfl, llulukoo dies at, i. 425, n. 

Tevrahs, or branches of tribes, i. 502, n. 

1 'eerut, or sacred spring of the Hindoos, i. 54, n. 

Teflis, town of, invested by N5dir Sh41i, ii, 60 ; 
taken by Aga Mahomed Khan, and its inhabiu 
ants massacred, 284. 

Tegha recovers Bust, with the aid of Subuctageen, 
i. 315 ; bis contest with that chief, dl6. 

Teheran, city of, i. 25, n. ; becomes the capital of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 206 ; reasons fur his 
doing so, 269 ; climate o( 509 ; edifices of, 523. 

Tclemacbus, of Fcnulon,i, 228, n. 

Tcroarawatsccr, a Pebiivi work, the discovery of, 
i. 8 , 11 .; 183. 

Temugin. — Sec Chengbia. 

Tents, of the kings of PUreia, ii. 558« 

Terek River, ii. 294. 

Teridalcs, ruler of Armenia,,!, i05» 
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Thales, of Miletus, the cclipsT foretold. bj him, 
u 34f m; 218. 

Thebit, a celebrated Sabian, i. 189, n. 

The(^, the punishment for, ii. 451. 

Tfieotoius, Emperor, i. 112, n. 

Theodosius, son of Arcadius, left under the charge 
ofYesdijird Ulatliim, i. 114; concludes a peace 
with Qalianim the 1 19. 

Theology, Persian works on, ii. 538. 

TiboMus, Emfteror, his war with Nousheerwan, 
i. 141. 

Tigris, river, i. 2, 5. * 

Tiinour, Iftnour-lung, or Tamerlane, his contest 
with Ahmed, the son of Aweis, i. 446 ; his per- 
sonal defect,^ birth, and descent, 4i9;’ throws 
himself on the clemency of the KKan of Kash- 
gar,- 450 ; appointed governor of hii native pro- 
vince, 451 ; becomes first counsellor toOuleaiif, 
452 ; throws o(P his allegiance, and leads a 
WHinhTing life, f5. ; joined by many of* the 
friends of his family, 453 ; unites himself with 
Ameer llussctn, and defeats Ouleaus, 454; his 
contest with Ameer Hussein, i5. ; recovers 
Kurslicc by stiatugem, 456’ ; his bold defence 
of it, 457 ; concludes a peace with Ameer 
Hussein, 458 ; becomes the sole ruler of Trans- 
oxaniu, 459: conquers Kashgar, Khaurism, 
Khorassan, Candjihar, Cabiil, Seistan, Mazeii- 
deran, and Persia, and overruns Georgia, id , ; 
the Khan of the Lcsghccs and the ruler of 
Shirwan submit to him, 400; makes war on 
the Turkomans in Asia Minor, id,; takes and 
pillages the City of Van, 16. ; Isfahan surrenders 
to him, i5.; the Jnhabitanls rise on his troops, 
4ftl ; takes Isfahan by storm, and orders a 
general massacre, id, ; subdues Pars, Yezd, Ker- 
man, and Laristan, 462;- returns to Khorassan, 
and repels an invasion of the ruler of Kapchack, 
t6.; again invades Persia, id,; extirpates the 
race of Fidavccs, t5.; proceeds towards Bagdad, 
and takes the Killah Suffeed, 463 ; advances to 
Shiraz, id, ; attacked by Munsoor, and nearly 
killed,- i5.; takes Shiraz, and puts all the princes 
ef the race of Muzuffer to death, 465 ; Bagdad 


submits tahim, 465 ; maicfaes to the attack of 
ffukreet, t6.; the siege described, 466; com- 
pletes its conquest, and divides the garrison 
among the leaders of bis army to be pnt to 
death, 469; his armies subdue Asia Minor, 
'Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Georgia, 47O; 
defeats the ruler of Kapchack, and deprives 
him of his crown, id , ; enters Russia, and takes 
and« plunders Moscow, id , ; destroys Astrocaii, 
pillages (icorgia qnd Circassia, and returns to 
artary, ; prepares for the invasion of India, 
id , ; his armies overrun the country of the Aff- 
gbans, and part of Mooltan, 471 ; takes Delhi, 
and orders the slaughter of all the Indian cap- 
tives, id, ; his irruption into (he country of the 
Sig Posh, 471, n.; completes the conquest of 
llindoKtan, and returns to Salnarcuiid, 472 ; 
subdues Georgia and Bagdad, and puts a num- 
ber of the inliabiiunrs of the latter to death, 
473 ; meditates the conquest of Syria, Egypt, 
and Turkey, id, ; takes Bayezeed prisoner, 474; 
his authoiity recognised to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the banks of the Bosphorus, 
476; takes Smyrna, and puts the inhabitants 
to death, id,; settles his own dominions, and 
orders a general assembly, id , ; his speech pro- 
posing the invasion of ('hina, 477 : crosses the 
Jaxartes, but is taken ill, and dies, 478; 
marks on eostcin nuibors who have written his 
life, id , ; his general character and government, 
480; is also called Saheb Koran, Gupgan, and 
Kur Khan, 480, n. 

Timour Shah, an Afighan monarch, ii. 194 ; fiis 
reign, 236. • . 

Timour's Institutes, i. 451. 

Timour Tush, i. 443. 

Tiranus, King of Armenia, i. 1 1 1, n. 

Titles, common among the Dilcmee princes, Emperor 
of Delhi, and Subadar of the Deckan, I. 36*5, 11. 

Tochlah succeeds his fkther, Muzu^^c^u•dcen 

* Zenghi, i. 386; 

Tochtpmisb, tribe of, ii. 231. 

ll^htamush Khan’s invasion of Khorassan, i.462; 
his inroad into Shirwan, 470. 
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Togbluk Kbajah Borlau^ i. 453. . 

Toghluk.Timottr I(baii, chief of Bodukihan ^nd 
Kashgar, claims TransoxaDia^ i. 450 ; appoints 
Timour to the goveroment of his native province, 
i^id marches to attack some of hit rebellious 

. subjects, 45 1 ; subdues all the countries betwebn 
the Jaxartes aud Oxui, 452 ; his death, 453. ' 

Togbrul, son of Mahomed, crowned, i. 374. 

Toghrul the Third, his reign and death, 37§. 

Toghrul Deg, i. 292; seises Malick Rehim Dilo- 
mee, 310; becomes master of Khorasaan, and 

i ' I 

assumes royal state, 353 ; subdues Irak, and 
takes Bogdad aiM Moossul, f5. ; his reception 
by the Caliph Ul-Kaim, it.; invades Georgia 
and Ibcrip, 354 ; his death and character, 355 ; 
his title is Ruken-UKlccn, tt. ^ 

Tokhlah, son oflllazar Asp, i. 393. 

Tomkn, a coin, i. 620 , n. 

Tomaun, a brigade or division of troops, i. 413. 

Tomnai Khan, son of Baisangour Khan, i. 450, n. 

Toroyris, queen of the Massagetsr, her message to 
Cyrus, i. 222, u. 

Toon, district of, ii. 223, n. 

Toor, son of Teridoon, i. 20 ; slain, 23, 212, a. 

Tooran-docht.— See Poorun-dokht. 

Toos, son of Nouzer, i. 29, a* 

Toos takes the command of the army, and recom- 
mences a war with Afraslab, i. 39 ; refuses to 
do homage to Kai Khoosroo, 43; intrusted 
itith the command of the army against Afraslab, 
45 ; defeated by the Tartars, it. ; confined, and 
disgraced, it. ; released, and sent against the 
Tartars, 46'; retreats to the mountains, it.; re- 
lief by Roostum, it,; receives the government 
of Khorassan, 54 ; lost in a tempest, it. 

Toos.— Sec Mushed. 

Tooseftn, a Sooficc sect, ii. 396, n. 

Tophi Osman advances to the relief of Bagdad, 
ii. 56; defeats the army of Nhdir Shah, 57; 
slain, 58 ; Hanway's account of him, 58, n. 

Torgai Nevian, father of Timour, i. 44^, n. 

Tortosa, i. 394. 

Torture suffered by the corpses, ii. 325,* n.. . , 

Tostar,— See Shuster. 


Toubuck BtehauJer, i. 453. 

Touheed Khhnhh, built by the Sooffees at Isfahan, 
1. 595 , n. • 

Tourtouscb, brother of Malik* Shah, i. 365^ ^ 

Traditions of the Mahomedans, the Sotfffefs* belief 
in, ii. 344. » 

Trajan, Eigperor, his war with Khoosroo,!. 85 , 167 , 

Transoxania. — See Mav^ul-Naher. 

Tiebizond, 1. 498, n. ' 

Tribes, first appearance of Turkish ti'ibes in Benia, 

i. ] 60 , n. ; condition 'of the wandering tribes of 
Persia, 269; Arabian tribes in Dulkh and Kho- 
rassan, 277 ; power of the monaitb over the 
Vrandcring tribes, ii. 431 ; the administration of 
justice among them, 457-*468 ; their chiefs, 
how punished by the king, 463 ; their attach- 
ment to their tribes, 464 ; their singular remedy 

« for diseases, 533; their levercncc for the stable, 
559; their chiefs deemed tlib hereditary nubility 
of Persia, 570; their residence and encamp- 
ments, 595; their inattention to religion, 596 ; 
their boast in being plunderers, 599; tbeir ab- 
horrence of the name of thieves, ’ 602 ; remark- 
able instance of their hospitality and attention 
to strangers, 603 ; boast tbeir word to be invio- 
lable, 604 ; their attachment to the families of 
their chiefs, 605; their commerce, f5.; cere- 
monies observed at their burials and marriages, 
606 ; their usage of divorce, b lO; their pastime, 
diet, and amusements, 6l 1 ; instance of their 
patriotism, 6l2; condition and treatment of 
their females, 6l3; skill of their women in 
horsemanship, 615; their abhorrence of the 
practice of hiring wives, 616 ; their respect for 
maternal claims, ib. ; the condition and usage 
of the Arabian tribes, 617 ; of the* mountain 
tribes, 6 I 8 ; general reflection on the character 
and condition of the tribes of Persia, 634. 

Tripoli!, i. 394 . 

Trout fish, i. 573. 

Trumpet, its sound at the resurrection; ii. 326. 

Truth, devotion of the Sooffees to tbo search of, 

ii. 385 ; the Persians* disregard of, 631. 

Tshagautem.— See Key Khatou. 
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TsbaUf ihe name of the bank-notls established in 
Tartary, i. 432. 

Tshau Khanabf or banking-houses, i. 432. 

TuariSJi Guzcdah,ri* n. 

Tuarikh lulaallee, i. sS, n. 

Tuarikb*Muajem, f. 104. 

Tuarikh Mubsoottah, i. 529) n. 

Tuarikh Muntukhi^b, i. n. 

Tuarikh Zundeah, ii. Il6, n. 

Tuba, Ac tree of happiness in Paradise, ii. 327* 

Tubbus, town of, ii. 172;* an account of the dis-^ 
trict and ruler of, 221. 

Tuckee Khan, Governor of Ycxd, ii. 172, n. 

Tufseer-ul-Ascr4r,'a work on the Sooflfeoi, ii. 405, n. 
Tukbccr, i. 176. , . * . 

Tukht-o-Jemsheed, or Persopolis, i. l6.‘ , i 

Tukht Karrajah. — See Tukht Kujurehh. 

Tukht-koollah, the punishment of, i. 555, n. 

Tukht Kujurcab, a suburb of Shiraz, i. 386, n.; 
ii. 524, n. 

Tukht-rowin, or litter, ii. 557» n. 

Tukhullus, a poetical name, i. 183, n. 

Tukreet, the ancient Rirtha, i. 379f n.; description 
of, 465 ; Timour’s nttack of, 466. 

'U'ukhloo, tribe of, their feud with the tribe of 
Shainloo, i. 506; their attempt to depose Th- 
ni&sp, i5. ; overpowered, and compelled to flight, 
507 ; their hostility to Mahomed Meerza, 520. 

Tull Khan, son of Chenghiz, a kingdom lusigncd 
him, i. 420. 

Tulkccnchli, a Sooflbe sect, ii. 388, n.; 391) n. 

Tungah, a coin, ii. 250. 

Turan, derivation of the word, i. 21, n.; ancient 
houndaries of the kingdom of, ih. ; now called 
Tiirkistag, 31, n.; given, to a descendant of 
Agrarccs, 62, 124. 

Turbut, town of, i. 519* 

Turbul-c-Ilydcree, town of, ii. 226; becomes a 
principality, 227* 

Turk, the Tartar term for a man of military occu- 
pation, i. 125, 315. 

Turk, tribe of, i. 473. 

Turkc, the son of Japhet, i. 450, n, 

Turkey given to Seim, i. 2U - 


Turkish triber, their first*, appearance in Persia, 

i. ll60, n. * 

Turkistan, the ancient Turan, i. 31,n.; the king 
of, taken prisoner, 295. 

Turkomans, Timour's war against the, i. 460 ; 
&cir condition in the reign of Kurreem Khan, 

*ii. 122; an account of such as dwell between 
Khorassan and the Jaxartes, 239 ; their incur- 
sions^240 ; Aga Mahomed Khan revenges him- 
self on thqjm near Asterabad, 278. 

Tuijcs, thcir*authority acknowledged over Kurdis- 
tan, ii. 21 ; their attack of Tabrecz, 22; con- 
clude a treaty with Russia for a partition of 
Persia, 25 ; defeated by AshikiT, 29 ; ugfiin 
defeated, 31 ; conclude a peace, 3?; expelled 
froth Irak and Aderbijan, 51 ; their action with 
Nhdir Shah, 6l ; conclude a treaty with that 
monarch, ?6. ; routed by the Persians, and com- 
pelled to conclude a treaty, 98. 

Turquoise stone, ii. 220, 515. 

Turreckait, one of the stages to divine beatitude, 

ii. 387. 

Turblirez, an account of the district and rulers of, 
ii. 225. 

Tuslecnr^h, a Sooflfre sect, ii. 391) n. 

Tyfuor-Bnyezeed, a SoolTec teacher, ii. 39^, u. • 

Tyfoore&n, u Sooffee. sect, ii. 395, ii. 

V. 

Vaccination, in Persia, ii. 532. 

VdctangAh, Wuly of Georgia, i. 6l8,n.*. refuses 
his aid to Shah SultaiT Hussein, 636; ii. 21. 

Vak('cl-ul-Raya, an ofliccr of the courts of justice, 
ii. 453, n. 

Valerian, Emperor, made prisoner, i. 98. 

Van, city of, taken and pillaged by Timour, 
i. 460. 

Varaham, or Vararam, i. 113, n. 

Varancs. — Sec Baharam. 

Varbaccs, or Arbaccs, i. 211. 

^Vcgclius, his account of mining practised by the 
Roiaans,j. 468. 

Vtnus; the planet, how represented in the Dabistan, 
i. 186. 
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Vespasian receives, lui embassy from Yolas, i. 85, n. 
Volas, or Pollas, Uhe Vologcses of the Greeks, 
suedMs Baharam Goduri, i. 85. 

Volas, the successor of Khoosroo, i. 86 . 

Volasiq, the successor of Volas, i. 86 ; his war 
with the Emperor Severus, 86 , n. • 

Volga, river,!. 418. • 

Volncy, his opinion of the Koran, ii. 342. 
Vologcses. — See Volas. 

VoDones, the son of fiaharam GiidurZ|,not noticed 
hy Persian authors, i. 85. h. 

Voltaire, i. 189 , n. 

‘ U. 

Ul-Aruf, a bridge between the mansions of Pain 
and Blisi^ ii. 327« * 

Dl-Dirrim. — Sec Bayesced. \ 

Ul-Gliasali, an^uthor, ii. 352, n. 

U1 Kadr, the night of, ii.>340, u. 

Vi Kadr, Moses* journey with, ii. 371, n. 
Ul-Kaim, Caliph, his reception of Toglirul Beg, 
I. 353, 365, n.^ 

Vl-Kausim, Caliph, 11^403, n. 

Ul-Muiuffer.— See Muharizudeen Mahomed. 
Vl-Scrat, a bridge over the centre of Hell, ii. 327* 
Ul-Shaflfei.— See ShalTci. 

Ulugh Beg, son of Shah Kokh, bis reign and death, 
i. 488. 

Umbrella, the distinction of bearing the, i. 271* , 
Urn Khan. — See Oung Khan. 

Umud*u-dowlah. — See Aly Buyab. 

Urania, i, 197, n. 

Vrddba-Siras, i. 67 , n. 

Urdu, or camp, i. 350, n. 

Urf, or customary law, ii. 439; by whom adminis- 
tered, 447* 

Uriah, a subject of King David, ii. 373. 

Ursinjftn, the pass of, ii. 156, n. 

Ursullekli, a Sooflee sect, ii. 391, n. 

1 'bliegs, their invasion of Kborassan, i. 505, 507 ; 
invade Khorassan, and take Herat, 524; at- 
tacked ami defeated in their invasion of Kboras-. 
•an, 572 ; their monarch defeated by .iczft 
Kooli, ii. 69 ; their history before the. rule of 
Beggce J&n, 241. 


Usbeg Khan, thd.Usbegs derive their name from, 
ii. 241. 

Usher, Archbishop, the date ascribed by him to 
the reign of Semiramis, i. 210 , p. 

Utkhoor Sooffee, an officer of the‘Couit.o( Beggee 
J4n, ii. 256. 

Uzmdb, oitpofthe degrees oftbcSoofrec8,ii. 412, n. 

Uzun Hussun, founder of^e tribe of Ak-Koinloo, 
establishes a principidity at Diarbckir, i. 491 ; 
defeats Hussun Aly, and puts jiim to ^eath, 
492 ; his war with Abou Seyd, 493 ; becomes 

' sovereign of the dominions of the House of Ti- 
mour, id»i .defeated by Mahomed the Second, 
s6..; his death, ii . ; also called Uzun Kassim, 
493 , 0 .; his sister's marriage with Jnnvyd, 498. 

Uzzc, tribeof. — Sec Gbuz. 

^V. • 

Wyiiattehh, a SooOeo sect, H. 388, n. ; their he* 
lief, 389, 390 , 11 . 

Wuhabce, tribe of, instance of their superstition, 
i. 400, n. ; by whom founded, ii. n. ; their 
particular tenets, ii, 

WhkufTc'dh, a SoofTcescct, ii. 391 , n. 

Wdled Abbas, Governor of Jellolabad, murden 
Nftdir Shah's envoy to India, ii. 71, n. 

Waly, of Arabia, advises Shah Sultan Hussein to 
make a sally on the troops of Mohmood, i. 622 . 

Waring, Mr. Scott, ii. 161 , n, ' 

Whsftlrfth, a Sooffec sect, ii. 388, n. ; 390 , n. 

Wftsil, joined or united, ii. 387, n. 

Wftssildh, the last stage to the attainment of divine 
beatitude, ii. 40 1. 

Wftsiltkb, one of the degrees of the Sooifees, ii. 
412, n. 

Wasta-asanaf, ii. 457* 

Wasterjflsban, one of the four classes established 
by jemsbeed, j. 207 , n. 

West, the territories of the, i. 56. 

Wheat, price of, ii. 519i n. 

White, Doctor, i. 451, n. • 

Wbite-Huns, the ancient Hiatilla, an account of, 
i. 126 . 

Wilkins, Doctor, i. 259, o. 
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\ViUiam9, Dfck, .. 550, 

Winds, prculen in the southern parts of Persia, 
ii. ^6; .he lor^-wcsterly, 50^ ; of the Desert 
of ScisftA*5 1, n. 

Wine disovcrcj in the reign of Jcmshccd, i. I6,n.t 
the usf of, fjirbidden by Mahomed, ii. 337 ; the 
Persians* iiulilgcncc in, ^5. 

Winter carh commencement of, in Aderbijan, 
ii. 95, 1. • 

Wolf,»fP.Tba,ii. 518. 

Womri, i)f Persia, formerly much respected, 
i. 70 ; ‘irbhlden to join in public prayers at 
ma(ju(; h. 333; how punished, 454; condi- 
till rt«l treatmjL-nt of, 587 ; condition * and 
tmtnrnt of those of the wandcriif^ tribes, 
Co ; general character and condition of those 
c Pi^ia, 636. 

\Y(i\, f Kerman, ii. 206, n. 

Wspr (^harity lands, ii. 472. 

Wik&i, a Sooffic sect, ii. 390, 11.; belief, 392. 
Wl(? dahom^Khan, Kujur, ii. 193. 

W dJjOr camffi. 3.’iO, n. 

Wis K’lAiice, a Sooffee, ii. 407» n. 

X. 

XI, Dr sen, i. 217> n. 

Xiophoiu account of the royal ensign of Persia, 

. 212, n; bis history of Cyrus, 222. 

X'xes, his reign iiifluded in that of Gushtasp, 

• 66, n. ; spposed to be Isfundear, fVi. ; 234, 237. 
Xrxes the econd, not noticed by Persian au- 
hors, i. 23« 

Y. 

Ycoob-ben-Ls, his early life, i. 279 ; becomes a 
robber, andDbtnins great fame, i5. ; enters the 
service of blah-cbn-Nasscr, 280; seixes his 
employer, seds him prisoner to llagilad, and 
claims the prvince of Seistan as a reward, f5.; 
takes Herat, i. ; reduces Kerman, and takes 
Shiraz, 281 ; ivccivcs an investiture of the 
governments o Hulk and Dukharab, i5. ; takes 
llulkh and Calil, t5. ; his action with the last 
jirincc of the fmily of Tahir, t6. ; retreats to 
jeistan, and sells a mission to Bagdad, 282 ; 
lubdiies Fars, it; his message to th« Caliph, 

vojf. II. 4 


on|bcing offered an investiture of some«of the 
provinces, 282 ; defeated near Bagdad, 283; his 
conduct to a mission from the Caliph, ib . ; liis 
death and character, ib,; his dynasty called 
Sdfl'arec, 285; ii. 44. 

Yajouz, a giant, i. 80, n. 

Yukoob, a ticscendant of Czun TIussun, i. 499* 

Yacoob-l]|fg, of (he dynasty of Ak-koinloo, i. 499* 

Yacoub Khan usurps Fare, i. 525 ; put to death, t5. 

Yttkoot, a licuibnant of tlip Caliph, i. 305. 

^Yarkund conquered hy the Chinese, i. 324, n. 

Ycldeez Begum, the wife of Beggec J5n, ii. 251, n. 

Yeiduz Khan, grandfather of the princes Alankoua, 
1 . 411,n * • 

Yemen^«r Arabia the Happy, 1. 167, 277. 

Yengi Shaher, town of, i. 473. * 

Ycsliki\gashc-babhce, an oflicer of the Court of Per- 
sia, ii. 26.3, n. ; 556. 

Yessan, son of Mahabool, i. 10, 248, n. * 

Yessan Ajiim, i. 10, 12, 182, 248, 11. 

Yezd, city of, i. 273, n.; submits toTimour, 462; 
distance from Shiraz, 526, n. ; repels the attack 
of Mahmood, 620; taken by AslirdiT, ii. 34; 
number of Guebers in, 521. 

Yezdan Buksb, an olTicer of the Court ofHoormua 
the 'I'hird, i. 1.53, n. 

Yezdijird, the Isdegertcs of the Greeks, succeeds 
Balmrain the Fifth, i. 122 ; his war with the 
llomuns, 12.3 ; also called Sipahdost, ib, 

Yezdijird, the last prince of the Snssanian dypasly, 
i. 89; is the son of Shahryar, 165; the Arabs 
subdue ancient Persia in liis reign, I66; ele- 
vated to the ill rune, and sends a deputation to 
the commander of the (JuLiplis forces, 171; his 
conference with the envoy of the Caliph, 172; 
defeated, with the loss of the Durufsh-c-Kawance, 
174; proceeds to Hulwan, 175; goes to Rlie, 
and assembles another army, ib.; defeated at 
Nahavund, 177; goes to Seistun, Khorassan, 
/and lastly to Merv, which he is compelled to 
leave, and takes shelter in a mill, ib,; mur- 
dqn^d, ;i78, 273, n. 

Yezdijird Ulathini succeeds Baharam the Fourth, 
i. 113; his death and character, 114, 

y 
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Veidikhaust, town of,' cruelties commltt^id by 
Zuckee Khan in, ii. 159; description of, 160. 

Youkb5rcc-bash, tribe of, ii. 126 , n. 

Vugs, cycles or periods of the Hindoos, i. S, n. 

Yusoof Aly puts to dcutli Mceraa Syud Mahomed, 
and restores Shab Rokh to the throne, ii. 112; 
shin, t5. 

Yusoofec, the throne abdicated in his favour by 
Abbas the Great, i. 527 • put to death, t5. 

Yusuph, Governor of Be^zein, resists the attack of 
Al|)-Arsclan, and slays that monarch, i. 36l 
murdered, f6. ; is also termed Yusuph Kutwal, 
36l,n. 

Yusuph. Shah Bchauder) a desromhnt 4>f Aulub 
Arghoun, i. 

. Z. 

Zab, river, i. 2, n. 

Zabsais, a Hindoo prince, taken by the army of 
Muhmood, i. 325. 

Zabul, wine, i. 24, n. 

Zabulistan, the modern Seistan, i. 18; given to 
Roostum, 53. 

Zacharitth, the Patriarch, i. 157, n. 

Zad, or son, i« 217, n. 

Zademi-dokht.— See Arzem-dokht. 

Zagatai.— See Chaghtai. 

Zagha, village of, ii. 46'8, n. 

Zainderood, river, the bridge built over the, i. 552. 

Zal, the father of Roostum, i. 24, ii. ; his birth, 
25; exposed on Mount Elburz, and nurtured 
by a grillin, ib. ; brought to the Court of Manu- 

' chehcr, id , ; compared to the Achxmenes of the 
Greeks, 25, ii. ; his first meeting and marriage 
with Roudabali, 26 ; enters Persia at the head of 
an army of the King of Cabnl, 29 ; raises Zoo to 
the throne of Persia, 30 ; proclaims Kai Kobad 
king, 31 ; refuses to accept the charge of the 
government during the absence of Kai Kaoos, 
34 ; sends his son to release his sovereign, id. ; 
confimHl ill an iron cage, 68, 212, n. 

Zal Khan, son of Roostum Sultan, ii. 12^1, n. 
Zamyad, the angels who have the cl'tt'ge.of the 
nymphs in Paradise, ii. 330, n. 

ZaubitSy the duties of, ii. 448. 


Zaulaktaf. — Sec Zoolaktaf, i 
Zawulcc language, i. 202 , n. I 

Ze4d-oghloo, tribe of, ii. 263, tip ' 
Zcal-ul-Mulk, the bridge of, i. ^59, Hi \ 

Zent, ^ic father of Kummyl, ii. 39^in. \ 
Zeciiut-ul-Mujalis, a Persian work,k, (dn, . 
account given in it the Ruins|)f 
252, n. * \ \ 

Zecmut-ul-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. trj 
Zeerukehh, a SoolTec Sect, ii. 393, n. > I 
Zchadge, month of, ii. 348, n. \ 

Zelier-e-Khoosh, i, l 6 . ' \ 

Zei Nevian, chief of the tribe of Konhara^^ 48 ^ n. 
Zcinml-abdecn. — See Shah Zciii-ul-abdccw i 
Zemaun-beg, Kujur, ii. 127 , n. 

Zemauii Khan, son of Timour Shah, ii. 27 jn. 
vited by Aga Mahomed Khan to joiniu he 
conquest of Rokharah, 292 . \ 

Zcmzem, the well of, ii. 336 . . ) « 

Zend^-vesta, received by Zoroas{pr, i. 19 ^. 
Zenghi, Prince of Moossul and >/C'cppo, i. 3 ^ 4 . 
Zenghi, son of Saod, his rash co^ct, i. 311. 
Zimkula, opposed to Fcroohul, i. 51, n. 

Zeno, Emperor, i. 131, n. 

Zerah, lake of, i. 3 , ii. 

Zcr4kellh, a Sooffee sect, ii, 393 , n. 

Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, i. 8 , n. 

Zermibir, son of Soukra, i. i 34 . 

Zilhodgc, month of, i. 521. 

Zilklldeh, month of, ii. 76 . / 

t 

Zoarrab, iin officer of the army of Thn, i. 37 , , 
Zobeidali, the wife of Hnrouii-ul-Rusced, i. 278 ji. 
Zohauk, invades Persia, i. 17 ; pul Jcmshcedo 
death, 1 S ; his descent, id. ; supused to be te 
Nimrod of the Hebrews, i5.; afflite'd with dreg- 
ful cancers, t 6 .; slain, 19 ; orjinand rcsulljf 
the cancers, ] 9 i u*; his nanniheld in exccf- 
tion, 191 , 11 .; his history r^unsidcred, 2 (i, 
268 , n.; 347 . i 

Zoo, or ' Zoo wah, raised to tlicihrone, i. 30; ^ 
descent, t 6 .; conquers Pars, ; his death, ij; 
is the Artia of Greek writer^ 212 , n. ; the I- 
ferent names under which hi reign is dcscrili, 
220 , n. I 
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Zoojittaf. r- ScQ Shahpoor the Second.* ! 

Zor'4il| town of, i. n* 

ZofoJkcr,^i. 8, 11 ; introduces the worship of fin>, 
.A5|his hirtli-placc,^S,n.; his death, 62, n.; 
ciiiunistaucMp rcspo*cting bis birth, 102; his 
\iitsto hc&vcn, where he receives the Zenda- 
vala, and the sacred fire, 193 ; his visit to hell, 
al; his retirement to ^lounlKlburz, and soli- 
tary devotion in a cave, his leudiiif; duc- 
triffes, 19l^his mode of disposing of the dead, 
X98 ; the Inst rc-cstabllshmcnt of his doctrine}, 
199; his religion neglected during the reign of 
the Parthians, 24l, 259* n. 

Zour, city of, called by the Itoniuiis Siazurus, i. SCi, 
Zouswabii, a comet, i. SJii, n. 

Zubberdust Khan appointed to command the troops 
in Pars, ii. 12 ; defeats the Waly of Arabia, and 
takes the City of Shiraz, 13. 

Jfwbd-ul-Tuarikh, i. 280, n.; the author of the, 
495, n. 

Zubil, chief of the tribe of Khozars, i. l60, n. 
Zuboir, Pluto^. 295. 

Zubofl', VulcMn, his conquests in Georgia, and 
cdvnnce into Persia, ii. 294 ; n'called, 295. 
Zudec Klian, brother of Kurri'cm Khan, rebels, 
, bit is pardoned, and sent to quell a disturbance 
ill! n^lmghdn, ii. 137; cruelties committed by 
lu3i, 138 ; assumes tlij^eins of government. 


153; takes the Citadel of Shifaz,* and puts tho 
nobles A death, 154; imprisons Abool FulteU* 
Khan, 155; detaches a force against Aga hfa- 
honicd Khan, 158; marches to attack Aly 
Moor.1d Khan, 159; his cruelties at Yezdikhaust, 
f5.; murdered, ]60. 

ZiiAcrAnloo, tribe of, ii. 231, n. 

Zukat, or religious charity, i. 173 ; ii. 249, n.; its 
obligation described, 334. 

ZulfekAr, tHg two-edgi'd sword of Aly, ii. 563. 

Zq)fek4r Khun, chief of the tribe of Kulhoor, put 
to death, i. 506. > 

Zulfek&r Klinn, of Kliumsd, slain, ii. l62, n. 

Zulkernyn, the prophet, i. 80, a. 

•Zulkudder, tij^ of, i. n. 

. Zuinbooruk,^r camel swivel, how used, ,i. 621; 

ii. 499. 

Zund, a sacred work of the Guebers, i. 59 ; its 
affinity- to the Slionscril, 67, n.; 203, n.; sup- 
posed to be the most ancient language, 204, n. 

Zund, tril)C of, ii. 1 15, 122. 

Zung^nah, tribe, of, i. 589» n. 

Zunjan, town of, ii. l62, n. ; the capital of 
KliumsA, 270, n. 

Zunkay Shahweran, opposed to Auklmst, i. 51, n. 

Zurreer, son of Lolinisp, i. 57 ; killed, 60. 

Zyd, the father of Abdoul Wahed, ii, 389» n. 

Zydcl&ii, a t>oofil'c sect, ii. 395, n. 
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rillNTi;]) BY J. MOVES, 
LaZTlLLI STBkET, UA1TON OARUEIT, LONDOV. 



JillRA'fA IN VOL. II.. 

V§pe 1/i. mnr^Mial fioir, for Amnii-iillali. read Asbrall'. 

:bi, line I. iiol", jfiir Mciortclitt Kour, read Alcnirtcliukliour. ^ ^ 

— - ft*2, — 7, Jor when lie came lo indiut rend nil his voyage to India* 

H;i, — 19, /hr Hoslieeu-u-doiil:ili, read »osliuii-u-ilii«h»h 

Ij, /hr Afulioniod Aly KKunp A^ITonied Knoli Khan- 
«uil JU|(lex, yhr KlUui, nW VJloii. ^ 

— 10.i! j9, note, /iir ejflMvagiint cruelty, read i?ttrrtvngance. 

— - 13^,* — note, ybr Al^onied Aly Kltnl^ ri*fld Alulioiiicd lIiibHcin Khan. 

— 143, — 19, far invasion of Pendu, read iiivusiun ol‘ the. Airgliau*. 

- - 17^, — 9, far Sliali Abbas, read Abbas Alveraa. 

17 — 3, iiote,./iir is still living, read is since dead. 

- 18, yiir Nussf'r-iillah, revd Nildir Mc'cr^u. 

- J, -T- 5, note, for Tooin, read Toon, 

illiO, — r, notc,>r ^20,000, read ,f3'l,CXH)- 

. - - - 7, q^ltcr futiiilies placx* t« 

— . 240, — Of ajicr the woitl trilics dele t. 

— 263, — 6, Jor belongs, read lieUniged, 

. . - ■— 27B, — 19, for Hiissiin Kooli, reoel HusmcIii Konli. 

„ 2H8. — note, for ('hiunaraii, read KuIiouhIiuiu 

- 296, — 5, note, /or uiLseuled, rciwf .settled, ^ 

- - 37B, — 9, note, /«w Niijiiddee, read Nwjud. 

3Bt, — 4, ./or Mouemeii, mrd Aloumccn. 

- 392, — e, for lricnd.s, rtnd coinpaiiions. 

— 412, — 1, ’note, /or leh.'ilak, read Akhtiik. 

- 4;J3, — 1, iiole,*/'or liriiii?itl-ii-doid.ili, rend ftriiiiiid-ii-iJoii1ah. 

4^36^ 3, note, /or ll.ijee .Mahomed Ilusbeiii, read llnjee AJalionicd Hussein Khan 

,-1 47B, — 17, /or never, read seldoiii. ^ 

50.5, — note, for Octnher, read Angust. ♦ 

- 530, — 4, far Ciali'niJiis, read Jalengu.s. 

__ 533^ — 10, note, ^br Siilkht, read Sakhi. 

671, - 10. note, /or soil, read son. 

583, — 1. for Derveisli Afusjeed, read JJcri'eisli Aiiijccil. 

— G33\ — 5, note, for Uashe, read llaslieiu. 






